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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 

IRISH POLICE COMMITTEE, 

At No. 5, Upper Oastle Yard, Dublin. 


FIRST DAY.— TUESDAY, 24th FEBRUARY, 1914. 


Present : — The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, K.C.B., K.c.v.O., i.S.O. (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretai ' y . 


The Inspector-General, and about forty other members of the Royal Irish Constabulary were also present. 


The Chaibman. — His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
has appointed this Committee “ to inquire into the 
questions raised in the memorials presented through the 
Chief Commissioner of the Lublin Metropolitan Police 
and the Inspector-General of Constabulary, and to 
report what improvements, if any, are required in the 
pay and allowances of the two Forces, and how far 
the cost of such improvements can be met by any 
practioable reforms in their organisation.” 

We are glad to have the presence of some members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. I do not know 
whether all are expectant witnesses, but it really does 
not matter. 

We have thought it desirable on this occasion that 
members of the Force should have the opportunity of 
hearing what goes on. It may lead to some economy 
in the examination of witnesses if the officers and men 
hear what preceding witnesses have stated, and this 
may have the result, perhaps, of avoiding unnecessary 
repetition. Not that we wish in any way to restrict 
or confine witnesses in giving their evidence. We 
desire that you should have opportunity, indeed 
encouragement, to state your case fully. 

Now I may say, on behalf of my oolle agues and 
myself, that we approach this Inquiry with a full 


sense of its importance. The position we occupy is 
one that may not be devoid of difficulty, and I need 
scarcely say that it was not sought by us. I would 
now only ask all concerned (and I will bespeak this 
for the conduct of the proceedings here) to assist us 
in every way they can to arrive in this matter at 
equitable and just conclusions. Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, I would ask you as a preliminary to the exami- 
nation of the men, if you would kindly give us the 
assistance of two members of the staff of your office 
just to have on record some statistical and, perhaps, 
historical information with regard to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain. — Mr. Campbell, whom you 
know. Sir David, as Clerk in Charge of Accounts, may 
give you some information, and Mr. Metcalfe, who is 
the officer in charge of the administration, can give 
ou information about points connected with his 
epartment; and following them, Mr. Pearson, Assis- 
tant Inspector-General, Commandant at the Depot, 
can give you information about the men from the time 
a recruit joins until he goes to the country, and pos- 
sibly as regards his work in the country, and any infor- 
mation you want as regards recruiting or matters for 
which he is responsible. 


Mr. William Campbell examined 


1. The Chairman. — What is your position in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary at present? — Clerk in charge 
of Accounts. 

2. And I presume that all matters connected with 
the finance of the Department come within jour pur- 
view? — Yes, subject, of course, to the supreme control 
of the Inspector- General himself. 

3. Quite so. Now perhaps the most convenient 
form in which your evidence could be taken on the 
notes would be if I would ask you some questions, and 
then you could elaborate the answers as you might 
think proper afterwards? — Yes. 

4. The Force was formed in the year 1886? — Yes. 

5. And as you say in your memorandum, under the 
6th of William TV., Chap. 18? — Yes, the Constabu- 
lary Force was consolidated as one police force for the 
whole of Ireland, except the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police District in 1836 •, that is the effect of the 6th of 
William the TV. 

6. Now its strength was fixed by Act of Parliament? 
— Yes, sir, by various Acts of Parliameno. 

7. And the various Acts dealing with various sec- 
tions of the Force? — Yes ; they fixed the strength of all 
ranks then within certain limits. 


8. I mean by sections that there is a strength of 
which the full cost is paid by vote of the Imperial 
Parliament? — Yes, that is so. 

9. And that section is what is called the Free 
Quota? — Yes, sir; that is the name that is applied to 
the force of sergeants and constables that is from time 
to time distributed amongst the counties. 

10. Distributed free of cost? — Free of cost. 

11. Free of cost to the local authority? — Free of cost 
to the local authority. 

12. That is confined to sergeants, acting-sergeants 
and constables? — Yes, the term “ Free Quota ” is con- 
fined to them. Of course, the County Inspectors, Dis- 
trict Inspectors and Head-Constables are also free 
within the limits fixed by the statute. 

18. Now the Free Quota of the force must be within 
certain limits? — That is so. 

14. What is the limit? — The maximum limit fixed 
by the statute is 10,006. The Lord Lieutenant in 
Council has power every three years to vary the distri- 
bution, and the last distribution made was in 1909, 
the number distributed then was 9,803 sergeants and 
constables. 

B 
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Mr. William Campbell, examined. 


[Continued. 


15. The maximum number being 10,000? — That is 
the maximum. 

16. That is the maximum, aud the Lord Lieutenant 
made an order for the distribution of 9,303? — Yes, 
according to a certain schedule he distributes the men 
by counties, and it is embodied in the Order in Council. 

17. Well I do not ask you upon what principle that 
distribution is carried out beyond the fact that that 
Order contains a schedule allocating certain numbers 
to each county, because that distribution depends upon 
considerations which are entered into by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Council? — Quite so; the Government, 
of course, have the responsibility really of deciding the 
matter. 

18. I do not ask you that question ; you simply know 
that it is done under a schedule? — Quite so, sir. 

19. Then that being the number arrived at in the last 
distribution, can you tell me what the number actually 
allocated at the present time is? — The number for 
which we have power to recruit at present? 

20. I do not want to know that; I want to know' 
the number actually allocated as a Free Quota in Ire- 
land at present? — The number allocated is exactly the 
number of the Order in Council. Nominally each 
county has at present a free force exactly equivalent to 
the figures mentioned in the Order in Council, but, of 
course, we are not able always to keep them up to that 
strength. 

21. I wanted to know not what strength you are 
able to keep them up to at present, but what they are 
actually being kept up to at present? — If I take off 
the extra force I can give you that. 

22. Yes, if you just take off the extra force? — And 
the Reserve ; I should take off the Reserve also. Appa- 
rently we had 9,252. 

23. I am afraid I scarcely make it out in that way. 
What I wanted to get at was the actual number of 
sergeants, acting sergeants and constables at present 
serving as a Free Quota in the counties? — Well, you 
see, Mr. Chairman, we have not got the Reserve men 
ear-marked, and in our estimates the sergeants and 
constables who form the Free Quota and the sergeants 
and constables who form the extra force, are grouped 
together, and they are not disaeeted, and we could 
only arrive at the number of the Free Quota by deduct- 
ing the number which formed the Reserve, and which 
formed the extra force in Belfast, in Londonderry, and 
in three or four other counties. 

24. Take it in another way, please. Deducting the 
Reserve an extra force from the number of sergeants, 
acting sergeants and constables at present, what would 
rhe balance be? — Well, it appears to be 9,252. For 
instance, we have to provide pay for 10,250 men. That 
is the only number I can take, because the actual 
number at any time is continually varying according 
to the returns of resignations and deaths, and other 
causes. We have to provide pay for 10,250, and I 
-•an only estimate that that is our strength for the 
present. I cannot take any other. It varies con- 
tinually day by day. 

25. You have to provide in the present estimate for 
10.250?— Yes. 

26. The reserve is 400? — 400. 

27. The extra force? — In Belfast 733, and in Derry 
14; that is 747. And then we have 251 men at present 
actually serving in counties. 

28. What is the total of that? — 998. 

29. That makes 1,398? — Oh, no, unless the Reserve 
is included. 

30. 10,250 is what you are estimating for the ser- 
geants, acting sergeants, and constables; is not that 
so? — Yes, quite so. 

31. Then it is 1,898? — Quite so; yes. 

32. Now, will you take 1,398 from 10,250, and what 
does that leave you? — 8,852. 

S3. Then that 8,852 would be the Free Quota? — The 
Free Quota. 

34. The Free Quota distributed according to your 
present estimate? — Quite so. 

35. Now, what would that be under the Free Quota 
prescribed by the Act? — By Statute? 

36. By Statute? — 461. 

37. Then at present the Free Quota is 451 under 
the limitation put by Statute? Quite so, sir. 


38. Now, what is the number distributed by the 
Lord Lieutenant? — 9,303. 

39. Well, what then is the present number under 
that which was distributed by the Lord Lieutenant? — 
451. 

40. Then the force at present serving as a Free Quota 
is considerably under that? — Quite so. 

41. Under that which was distributed by the Lord. 
Lieutenant, and it is to a greater extent under that 
which is the limitation in the Statute? — Yes; in other 
words, we are working with 451 men less than wo 
might be workiug with. 

42. That is, if you strictly follow out the Order in 
Council? — Yes, and recruited up to the full limit. 

43. The next in order then would be the Reserve? — 
Yes. 

44. There are 400 on reserve? — There arc 400 by Act 
of Parliament. Nominally, there are 400 subject to 
the usual vacancies. 

45. Well, the Lord Lieutenant does not deal with 
those 400 in his distribution at all? — No ; he has no 
power given by Statute to vary that ; it is a fixed num- 
ber — 400 sergeants aud constables, and 8 head con- 
stables. 

46. Its strength is only affected by its being recruited 
for or not? — Quite so. 

47. Now, what is the object of the Reserve? — To be 

sent to counties to meet emergencies which I suppose 
could not well be dealt with in any other way; that is, 
dealt with so efficiently ; but the primary object of the 
formation of the Reserve, as distinctly stated in the 
Statutes, is to enable the Inspector-General or the 
Government to deal with emergencies which arise in 
the country, and which require the drafting there im- 
mediately of a large number of men to assist the local 
force. • — 

48. That is to say, of men at a few hours’ notice? — 
Yes. 

49. When these men are drafted to a county that 
county pays? — Yes; a moiety of a certain sum fixed 
by the Treasury and by Statute. 

50. Roughly, a moiety of the expense? Yes. 

61. Scarcely up to the actual cost? — No, it is not up 
to it at present. 

52. Another section we may just mention, and dis- 
miss finally; that is, what is called the Revenue? — 
There was formerly a Revenue Force. 

63. There was formerly a Revenue Force of 400? — 
That is so, sir. 

54. It has not been abolished? — No, sir. 

55. But there was a change made in order that 
economy might be effected? — In 1896 it was arranged 
with the Irish Government that that force should not 
be recruited for that special duty, but that the duty 
should continue to be done by the existing force. 

50. Aud, consequently, the Free Quota has been 
doing the work of 400 men since? — Yes, the illicit 
distillation work is done by the ordinary Free Quota. 

57. Now we eome to the extra force. The extra 
force comes into operation when the Free Quota is not 
able to discharge the duty cast upon the police of the 
country? — Quite so. 

58. I mean the extra force is composed sometimes of 
drafts from other counties? — Yes ; the Act of 1836 gives 
power to draft men temporarily from one county to 
another to do duty similar to what was afterwards ar- 
ranged to be done also by the Reserve Force. 

59. Then it would be in this way, that when the Free 
Quota of a county is not able to discharge the duty the 
Inspector-General has then power to temporarily 
transfer the Free Quota of other counties to make up 
the force that will be requisite for that disturbed 
county? — Yes, sir; but that power is only availed of to 
meet some temporary emergency which might not last 
for more than a day or two as a rule. Sometimes 
they last for longer periods. There is power, however, 
given under another Section of the Act of 1886, by 
which, if any particular district becomes disturbed 
the Lord Lieutenant may proclaim it to he in a dis- 
turbed state, and he may appoint an extra force of so 
many as he thinks necessary under bi9 warrant, and 
those men are recruited for, but temporarily, of course • 
their place has to be filled by availing of the other 
Section — drafting men from one county into another. 
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Mr. WiiiLiA 


Campbell, examined. 


[Continued. 


, 1914.] 


(10. That is from the Free Quota? — Quite so, sir; and 
then to the largo towns like Belfast and Londonderry, 
there is special power to appoint an extra force there, 
und their permanent extra forces are appointed under 
the Statute relating to their own forces. 

01. But in each instance in which an extra force is 
sent to any county that county locally pays the one 
moiety? — Yes: there is a uniform charge. 

02. Now, is there any other circumstance connected 
either with the strength or the distribution of the ser- 
geants, acting sergeants, and constables that you would 
like to tell us? — I do not think so, sir. I do not think 
it is necessary, and I am not aware of any other im- 
portant point in connection with it. Of course, there 
is the question of the distribution of the other ranks. 

113. Yes; hut we have not touched the others yet. 
Now, if you please, wo will come to the head constables, 
i see that in your memorandum here you say that the 
number of head constables, exclusive of the Reserve 
Force, is 350? — That is the limit fixed by Statute; that 
is the maximum limit fixed by Statute. There ave B 
also forming the Reserve; that is 350 and 8. 

04. 358 altogether? — Right, sir. 

05. 858 is the statutory limit? — Yes. 

Ofl. 850 and 8 for Reserve? — Yes. 

07. Now, under the Lord Lieutenant's distribution 
how many head constables were distributed? — Under 
the 40th and 41st of Victoria, . Cap. 20 the Lord Lieu- 
tenant can vary the number within a limit of 850, 
exclusive of Besom. 

08. The Lord Lieutenant can distribute a limit of 
850? — Yes, and any number less. 

00. How many ims lie distributed? — His last order 
was 268; that would be exclusive of Reserve. 

70. 276 is the total? — Quite so. 

71. Then, as a matter of fact, can you say how 
many head constables there really are? — We work 
with 236; including the Reserve, 236. 

72. Thun, if I make ont the figure rightly, as 
regards the head constables, you are 114 under the 
limit presribed by the Statute ?— Yes, sir. 

73. And yon have 40 under the limit prescribed by 
the Lord Lieutenant’s distribution? — Yes. 

74. The head constables of the extra force are not 
charged? — Oh, yes, sir; any that are sent are charged 
he charged. They are charged for at a moiety of 
4286 12s. per annum. 

75. Now, wo come to the diet ret inspectors, and 
the number of district inspectors. The limitation pre- 
scribed by Statute is, I see, 244? — Yes, sir 244, ex- 
clusive of 4 belonging to the reserve. That would be. 
248 us a maximum. 

70. Well, now, the number of district inspectors 
fixed by the Lord Lieutenant in his distribution 
would be how much 1 — It was 230 on the last occnsion, 
elusive of 4 belonging to the Reserve. That would lie 
exclusive of the Reserve. That would be a total of 
234: 14 less than the statutory limit. 

77. And the actual number? — We are at present 
working with 107 District Inspectors, including the 
Reserve. 

78. Then, that would be, as I make it out, 51 under 
the limit of the Statute? — Yes, sir. 

79. 37 under the limit of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
distribution ? — I think it is 41 ; that is, 41 under 
the Lord Lieutenant's distribution, and 51 under the 
statutory limits. 

80. 87 under the Lord Lieutenant’s distribution? — 
37 under the Lord Lieutenant’s distribution, and 
51 under the Statute. 

81. That is including four reserves? — Yes. sir. 

82. Now, to make it quite plain as to the numbers, 
the only thing prescribed by the various Statutes, 
apart, of course, from the extra force, is the limita- 
tion beyond which you cannot go?- Yes, sir, the 
Statute fixed the maximum limits. 

83. Exactly. The Statutes fix the maximum limit, 
but there is nothing statutable to prevent you, when 
necessity does not appear to demand it. from making 
any arrangement below the statutable limit? — No, 
sir. 

83a. I take it that the situation is, that the Lord 
Lieutenant has power to vary the strength of the 
various ranks of the Force under that of County 
Inspector, without legislation, subject to the re- 


quirements, as lie conceives them or understands them, 
of the country? — Quite so. 

84. Now, with regard to the County Inspectors. 
How many County Inspectors are there? — There are 36 
County Inspectors (including one employed at head- 
quarters), and one Town Inspector at Belfast who falls 
into the same category; that is 37. 

85. He is Police Commissioner at Belfast? — Yes, 
36 besides the Police Commissioner at Belfast. 

86. The original Statute dealing with County In- 
spectors provided for 35? — Yes, the early Statutes 
which distributed County Inspectors as well as the 
other ranks, and they distributed a number not less 
than 35, one to every county in Ireland, except 
three counties which were allotted two, making a 
total of 85. 

87. Those were Galway, Tipperary and Cork? — Yes; 
Galway, Tipperary and Cork; they got two each. And 
thou the Act of 1882 gave power to appoint an addi- 
tional County Inspector, making the number up to 36. 

88. An additional County Inspector for head- 
quarters Well, the duties ave not in the Statute, 
but he is employed at headquarters, and I under- 
stand that it was with a view to being able to employ 
a County Inspector at headquarters that power was 
taken in the Statute. I have always understood so. 

89. But that is distinguished from the limitation 
placed with reference to the other ranks, those of 
District Inspector, Head Constable, Sergeant, and so 
on. The number of the County Inspectors is fixed 
by Statute? — Yes, sir. 

90. You cannot reduce the number of County In- 
spectors without a Statute? — I should say not, be- 
cause 35 have been distributed to the various coun- 
ties in the way I have mentioned, and I take it that 
no interference can take place with that number 
without statutory sanction. 

01. Mr. Headlam. — There is no power of varying 
the Statute by Order in Council as regards County 
Inspectors, as there is witli regard to the others ? — 
That is so. 

92. The Chairman. — Now, I would ask you to turn 
to the second page of your memorandum, and to just 
give the various ranks and numbers at present con- 
stituting the Constabulary Force. You need not 
name all the. Statutes, as we have, them here. There 
is the Inspector-General to begin with? — The In- 
spector-General, the Deputy Inspector-General, three 
Assistant Inspector-Generals, one acting as Command- 
ant at the Depot; one Surgeon to the Foice at the 
Depot, one Barrack Master at the Depot, one Veter- 
inary Surgeon at the Depot, one Town Inspector or 
Commissioner in Belfast; 30 County Inspectors, one 
employed at headquarters; 197 District Inspectors, 
including the Reserve ; 230 Head Constables, includ- 
ing eight reserve; 10,250 Sergeants, Acting Sergeants 
and Constables, including the Reserve and extra 
police. 

98. Now, you make a note opposite to that 10,250 
and you say this figure represents the figure fixed 
by the Irish Government for recruiting, and, apart 
from economical reasons, recruiting can legally pro- 
ceed up to the limit of 10,779, exclusive of the 
Revenue Force? — Yes, sir. 

94. Would you just say how the recruiting could 
he, exclusive of the Revenue Force, carried up to 
.1.0,779 men? — First we have the Free Quota of 
9,303; then we have the Reserve Force of 400; then 
we have the extra police in Belfast, 733. 

95. Mr. Hf.adi.am. — Is that 738 a number fixed by 
Statute? — Yes, fixed under Statute, and increased 
from time to time 

96. There is no limit? — No‘ limit at present. 
Originally there was. There is no limit now. 

97. The Chaiuman. — In the last addition to the 
Belfast Force they did not place a limit?— No., sir; 
the last Statute dealing with the matter removed 
the limit that was imposed by an earlier Statute. 

98. Mr. Starkik. — Was that in 1897? — Thu 60th 
and 61st of Victoria, Chap. 64. That is the Statute 
winch removed the limit fixed to the extra force in 
Belfast. We have in Belfast 733 as an extra force, 
and we have in Derry, 14; and nominally, that is, 
we have warrants of the Lord Lieutenant covering 
829 men in counties; and all these figures added to- 
gether make 10,779. 

B 2 
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99. The Chairman. — Then at present you are re- 
cruiting how much less than the Lord Lieutenant’s 
distribution? — 529 nominally, but that 329 extra 
force in counties has been allowed to waste down by 
vacancies to 251. We really only charge for 251, 
not 329, and, therefore, it is really 451 less. We 
recruit for 451 less than our actual requirements. 

100. Now, do you think it necessary to put down 
the moiety on the notes, or what is charged for the 
extra forces ? — I simply mention it in my memoran- 
dum for your information, but I do not suppose it 
is material to the present Inquiry perhaps ; but I am 
in your hands altogether. 

101. Now, you, as Clerk in charge of Accounts, have 
the preparation of the Estimates, and the preparation 
of the Estimates is entrusted to you under, of course, 
the Inspector-General’s authority? — Yes, that is so. 

102. The net charge you estimate at £1,372,292? 
— Perhaps I might interject here that the Treasury 
have since reduced that charge by £3,000, that is since 
the Estimates went in, so the sum is £3,000 less than 
those figures. 

103. Then it would be £1,369,292? — I only mention 
that because it corrects my figures. 

104. You wish to correct your figures? — Quite so, 
sir. 

105. Then instead of £1,372,292, it should' be 
£1,369,292 ? — Yes ; that is the net charge after de- 
ducting the estimated receipts. 

106. Yon say £86,000 is recoverable from local 
rates? — Yes, the charges for extra police. 

107. Then I see the charge for the non-effective 
service for the year is £411,893? — Yes. 

108. Mr. Headlam. — I suppose the £36,000 is your 
estimate of what is recoverable from local rates? — • 
Yes, it is just an approximation- 

109. The Chaibman. — In the next paragraph you 
deal with recruiting again. You have nothing more 
to add to what you have said ? — No, nothing. 

110. Then, as explaining to some extent the prin- 
ciple upon which the reductions have been carried 
out, you say the number of Police Stations, excluding 
protection posts, is at present 1,354? — Yes. 

111. Being a reduction of 122 since 1901? — Yes, 
the year of the last Inquiry. 

112. The number of districts has in the same 
period been reduced by 17 ? — Well, I find that should 
be 16. 

118. Then that would be from 204 to 188? — 202 to 
186, I think, are the correct figures. 

114. Permitting a corresponding reduction of the 
number of District Inspectors, and a reduction of 
16 in the number of Head Constables, thus realising 
in some degree the anticipations from the Committee 
of Inquiry of 1901? — Yes. 

115. What do you estimate the saving upon these 
proceedings? — Roughly, I should say they are worth 
about £12,000 per annum on the effective charges 
alone. Of course there would be prospective savings, 
but there has been a total saving in pay and 
allowances, as compared with, say, 1903, when the 
reductions began, of nearly £26,000 net, notwith- 
standing the additions to allowances in 1908, and the 
addition made to pay in 1908. We have a net saving 
on the pay and allowances at present, as compared 
with, say, 1903, of £26,000, although additions, working 
out at about £32,000. in allowances and pay were made 
in the interval so that but for those additions which 
were, made in 1908 to allowances, and in 1908 to 
pay, we would really as a result of the redactions 
tarried out since 1903 have a saving of up to £58,000. 
I only mention these figures to show how the effect 
of the reductions that have been taking place in the 
Force since 1903 has been, to some extent, neutra- 
lised by increase of allowances in 1903 and increase 
of pay in 1908. Notwithstanding the additions to 
pay and allowances I find there is a net saving of 
about £26,000. Of course, I only introduced this 
subject to show that we are going in the direction 
anticipated' by the Committee of 1901. We have 
been working in an economical direction. 


116. Now, coming to that aspect of the matter, 
there have been from time to time Inquiries, and I 
wish you to give us a slight historical sketch of the 
Inquiries that have been held, and the general result 
of those Inquiries? — Yes, sir. 

117. The first considerable augmentation in latter 
years of the pay and allowances of the men was the 
result of a Committee in 1872 ? — Yes. 

118. That was Lord Monck’s Committee? — I believe 
so; the Committee bears the name of the Chairman. 

119. Yes, he was the Chairman; at any rate, 
statutable provisions followed that? — Yes. 

120. And there were considerable increases? — Yes, 
there was a change in the pay of Head Constables, 
Sergeants and Constables. The minimum of Con- 
stables was increased to 20/- a week, the pay of a 
Sergeant to 28/- a week, and the pay of a 1st Head 
Constable to 35/- a week. 

121. I think I am correct in saying that that was 
the first time that the pay began to be calculated' 
by the week? — Yes; well, I am not sure now whether 
the annual rate is mentioned in the Statute or not, but 
I can give you the annual rate. I mentioned the 
weekly rates because the later Statutes dealt with 
them by the week. The commencing pay of Con- 
stables was raised to £52 a year, and the commencing 
pay of Sergeants to 28/- a week, and the pay 
of 1st Head Constables was increased to 35/-. 
I may- say on this point that the commencing pay 
of a Constable has never been increased since the 
year 1872. In the year 1872 the Constable received 
£1 a week, and at the present time a Constable under 
four years’ service receives his net pay of £1 a week 
still, since 1872. 

122. You do not mean that he had that before 
1872, you mean that it was fixed then 1 — In 1872. 

123. As a result of the Inquiry? — As a result of 
the Inquiry; and while the pay of others has been 
increased I noticed in my examination of the claims, 
and I was greatly struck by the fact, that the com- 
mencing pay of a Junior Constable has remained £1 
a week since 1872. I mention that by the way. 

124. That is up to four yeais’ service? — Yes, sir, 
after he passed the recruit stage. 

125. Does that include the recruit stage ? — No, sir, 
six months is the recruit stage, and 15/- a week is 
the pay. 

126. When you say four yearn, does that include 
the six months? — It does. 

127. It is not four years and six months from the 
time he is attested? — No, sir. 

128. Just four years from the time he is attested? 
— Quite so, sir. 

129. If so, then it would be more correct to say 
that the pay is unaltered for three vears and six 
months ? — Yes, sir. 

130. Is there anything else you would like to say 
about the result of the Monck Committee ?— Well, 
about the same time, 1872, the pay of the officers 
was also increased. In 1872 the pay of the officers 
was increased in all grades except the junior grade 
The pay of the District Inspector of the third class 
was fixed in 1866 at £125, and the pay of the third 
class District Inspectors remains the same to-day. 
Their pay has remained at £125 since 1866, but 
the pay of the other grades was improved in 1866 
and 1872, and then 1882. Of course the pay of the 
other branches of the Force was again increased in 1883. 


n ' .. talking solely of the 

pay?— So far taUung simply of the pay. The lodg- 
ing allowances I find of the officers were also increased 
by the Treasury in. 1882. 


132. The Chairman.— We are dealing with 1872 
still? — Yes. In 1872 the pay was increased, as I 
have said, of Constables, Sergeants and Head Con- 
stables. 


, 133 - \ tkmk some of the lodging allowances were 
increased in 1872 also, certainly to some classes of 
the officers?— I think it is possible they were, sir- 
they were again increased in 1882. ’ 


, ~r. Headlam.— Can you tell ns the charge 

to the Exchequer involved by the changes of 1872 ?— 
The improvements given in 1872 were confirmed, in 
1874 by a later Statute, and I find by notes on the 
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Estimates that the effect of the Act of 1874 was to 
add about £200,000 a year to the cost of the Force. 
That I take it included the improvements in the pay 
of officers and men, and any other improvements 
given in the form of allowances. 

135. Did that include the pensions? — I could not 
say. The note on the Estimates states that the effect 
of the Act of 1874 was to add about £200,000 a year 
to the cost of the Force. I would not be in a posi- 
tion to test those figures now. 

136. The Chairman. — That is assuming the strength 
to be the same before 1872 as it was afterwards ? — The 
varying of the strength would perhaps increase it or 
decrease it. 

187. It would increase it or decrease it as the case 
might be. Now we will come to the Act of 1882? — 
Yes, sir. In 1883, as a result of the Committee that 
was held previous to the Act passed in the year 1883, 
the pay of the Force was again revised, and more 
frequent increases were given to Constables. "While 
the initial pay was left at its original figure, the maxi- 
mum pay of a Constable was raised in 1883 from 24/- 
to 27/- nominally, but to 26/- really. The pay was 
fixed at 27/- a week by Statute and a deduction was for 
the first time imposed for barrack accommodation of 
one shilling a week. That made his net pay only 2/- 
more than it had been. The increase, therefore, was 
really from 24/- to 26/-. 

138. Mr. Headlam. — You mean the money increase? 
— The money increase. 

189. The Chairman. — Speaking of the man in his 
first four years of service, he got a shilling increase 
then? — Yes, sir. 

140. That was taken from him? — It was taken back 
again for barrack accommodation; quite so. 

141. That would not affect pension in any form or 
shape? — He would get the benefit of the nominal rate 
in pension. 

142. But the man of four years’ service would not 
get a pension? — Oh, no, of course; but the same prin- 
ciple runs through all. Perhaps he would be a Constable 
of over 20 years. That Constable would be pensioned 
on the maximum of the nominal pay, although he 
would be receiving actually 1/- a week less — £2 12s. a 
year less. 

143. Did you, in looking at the proceedings of the 
Committee of 1882, see the object with which the ques- 
tion of the charge to single men for barrack accom- 
modation was considered? — I understand that this 
63 r stem was adopted because a similar system was in 
operation in connection with the English mid Scotch 
Forces, and I understand from what I have read that 
it is the custom to make a charge for barrack accom- 
modation in connection with all Police Forces, or nearly 
all, in Great Britain, and the opportunity was taken 
there of imposing the charge in Ireland, a uniform 
■charge of 1/- a week. 

144. Yes ; but we know that the considerations which 
were placed prominently before that Committee on be- 
half of the married men showed that the married men 
got no lodging allowance if they vacated the accom- 
modation in barracks; that their case, compared with 
that of the single men, was rather hard? Yes, sir. 
The lodging allowance of 1/- a week was then given 
for the first time. 

145. So that, perhaps, small as it may have been, 
the married man who had to take lodgings out of 
barracks not only got 1/- a week of increase of pay, 
but he got 1/- a week also as a contribution towards his 
lodging money? — Yes, sir; the non-imposition, if I may 
use the word, of a deductiou of 1/- a week for barrack 
accommodation enabled the married, man who was not 
provided with quarters in barracks for his family to 
benefit to the extent of 2/ - a week when he had to move 
•out, because he was exempted from this deduction of If- 
a week, and at the same time he was granted a lodging 
allowance of 1/- a week; so that the exemption and the 
grant of lodging allowance were equivalent to £5 4s. per 
annum. This was one of the advantages granted in 1882 
and 1883 in addition to the increase of pay. There was 
also a boot allowance of £1 6s., that is 6d. per week, 
granted at the same time, and provision was made for 
the conveyance of furniture on transfer (the transfer 
•expenses up to time seem to have been simply in 


the nature of marching money); and the subsistence 
allowance rates to Head and other Constables were 
increased by 1/- a night. These were the chief im- 
provements granted in 1882-1883, the raising of the 
maximum pay of Constables to 27/- nominally, the 
Sergeants’ maximum to 31/- nominally, and the Head 
Constables’ maximum to 40/- nominally. 

146. When you say “ nominally ” you refer to the 
deductiou of 1/-? — Yes; this stopping of 1/-. 

147. Then the periods for increment were shortened? 
Yes, sir; in 1883 the periods of increases were at 4 
years, 7 years, 9 years, 12 years, 15 years, 20 years. 

148. And there was also a change made in the periods 
when the men could retire? — Yes, sir; the pension pro- 
visions 'of the Act of 1883 enable a man to retire at 
25 years’ service voluntarily with a pension of thirty- 
fiftieths, or three-fifths of his pay. He could, by 
serving till he had 29 years’ service, get thirty-three and 
one-third fiftieths, or two-thirds. 

149. Those are the main features? — Those are the 
maiu features. 

150. Can you say what increase on the Vote, taking 
into consideration the then strength of the Force, was 
caused by these changes? — I see it stated in the Report 
of the Committee of 1901 that these changes which were 
made in 1882-3 by means of statutory authority and 
other Treasury grants that I have referred to involved 
a large additional expenditure of over £100,000 a year. 

I take it that the Committee of 1901 went into the 
figures ; and that is their statement, that they involved 
at the time a charge of about £100,000 per annum. 

151. Again, one must remember that all that addi- 
tional cost would be affected one way or the other by 
the strength of the Force at the time? — Quite so, be- 
cause the boot allowance and lodging allowance at that 
time was larger than it would be now, when we are 
working with a smaller strength. 

152. Now we come to the Inquiry of 1901? — Yes, sir; 
as a result of the Inquiry in 1901, I find that the 
lodging allowance to married men of over 10 years’ ser- 
vice was increased from 1/- to 2/- per week; that is, in- 
stead of benefiting to the extent of 2/- they benefited to 
the extent of 3/- a week. There was an actual lodging 
allowance of 2/- a week, or £5 4s. a year, instead of 1/- 
a week in addition to the exemption from deduction. A 
charge allowance of 2/- a week was granted to a Head 
Constable, Sergeant, or Acting Sergeant in charge of a 
station; increased allowances for making up uniform 
were given so as to enable a man to receive his uniform 
free of cost. Up to 1901 1 believe they were sometimes 
out of pocket by the time they paid for the tailoring of 
the garments that were supplied to them, and so the 
allowances for making up the various uniforms fur- 
nished to them in an incomplete state were increased 
and the expense of moving the families of men trans- 
ferred in the public service was also defrayed, and the 
expense of moving the families of officers likewise at 
the same time. Those were the chief advantages which 
followed the Inquiry of 1901. 

153. Those were all dealt with then? — In 1903 they 
were all granted. 

154. Then what were the recommendations which 
required legislation? — They were dealt with in 1908 by 
slight modifications of the pay. 

155. Mr. Headlam. — "What was the entire cost to the 
Exchequer of the ehauges which did not require legisla- 
tion? — I think they at present represent £17,000 per 
annum. For instance, the increased lodging allowance 
would be something over £7,000, and. the increased 
allowances for uniforms would be at least £2,000. I 
should say that £17,000 would be within the limit. 

156. You cannot give the figure for the expense of 
moving the families of officers? — No; they are not 
distinguished in the accounts which are recorded here. 
Without making extensive inquiries we could not 
form an idea. 

157. The. Chairman. — Then the recommendations 
which require statutory authority? 

158. Mr. Starkie. — I think it was estimated by the 
Committee that the charge which did not require legis- 
lation was £33,600. That was, of course, in reference 
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to the strength of the Force as it was at that time. 
It is page 32 of the -Report. I think that is the total, 
is it nob? 


number of men qualified for pension each year in future 
than we had; moreover, as the number of pensioners in- 
creases the number of cessations will proportion- 


159. The Chairman. — Yes, of the recommendations ately increase, and we expect that the number 
which did not require legislation ? — I think you have of pensions falling off will soon about equalise the value 


to take £12,365 off that. 

160. That would really amount to about £17,000 oi 
£18,000? — I calculate it is £17,000. 

161. Mi-. Headlam. — That is £17,000 or £18,000 ou 
the basis of the present Force? — Yes. 

162. The Chairman.— Now we come to the improve- 


of new grants. The growth in actual expenditure of 
the last four or five years is very much smaller than 
it has ever been before, and it is partly due also, I 
think, to the provision in the Act of 1908 which en- 
courages men to remain until 30 years’ service. 

170. There is one curious deduction from tho figures 


mentinpay. What is the date of the Statute? — 1908. of the pensions. You have 3,337 Sergeants on tile 

As a result of the new scale of pay all Constables of pension list? — That is the number at present, 

seven years’ service receive an additional 1/- per week _ 171. And 3,654 Acting Sergeants and Constables? — 
and obtain an increase at 11 years, 13 years, 15 years, Yes, they are grouped together ; the Acting Sergeants 


and obtain an increase at 11 years, 13 yeurs, 15 years, Yes, they are groupe 
and 25 years, instead of at 12 years, 15 years, and 20 are not distinguished, 
years, and the old maximum of 27/- a week is made 172. So it would up 
attainable at 15 instead of 20 years, and an extra 1/- correct or not) that 5( 


172. So it would uppenr (I do not know whether it is 
correct or not) that 50 per cent, who retire at all retire 


at 25 years. They formerly received the maximum of after being promoted? — I think that is a reasonable in- 
27/- at 20 years’ service. Now they receive 27/- at ference to draw; but I have not studied that point. 

15 years’ service and an additional 1/ • at 2a years’ ser- 173. It only just struck me iu looking at it. It ap- 
viee. The pay of Acting Sergeants and Sergeants was pears that when it comes to the pension year, out of 

likewise increased, necessarily increased, I should say, by two men one gets promoted? — I think, "sir, not so 

1/- a week, and the only advantage the Head Constable largely as that. You see, the Acting Sergeants are in- 
got was that he got £97 10s. instead of £91 ou promotion, eluded with the Constables, and they would bo a very 

and _ the maximum rate, £104, after five years’ instead small number. The Sergeants are sliown as 3,337, uud 

of six years’ service. Their maximum rate has remained there are 521 Head Constables, these added together 

tlie same, and the commencing rate of a Constable lias make 3,858. I suppose if you include the Acting Ser- 

remained the same. The maximum rate of a Head geauts you would • have very little over 4,000 ns the 

Constable has remained the same since 1883, and, as I number of men above tbe ranks of Constable at present 

explained before, the commencing rate of a junior Con- on pension. 

Sta , b i« h ?r s remaine ' 1 same since 1872. 174. That adds more to the force of what L was say- 

163. Now that is 1908? 1908. I find it stated in mg. That would make it that about 50 per cent, of 

one of our Office Minutes that the extra charge of the the men who joined the force are promoted. If you 

improvement in pay in 1908 amounted, perhaps, to have 4,000 between Acting Sergcnn .s, Sergeants and 

about £15,000 per annum. Head Constables, and you have only 3,054 Coustftbles 

164. Now, there was some change as to pension? °“ tbe pension list, that shows that of the total number 

—Yes, sir; the Act- of 1908 modifies the existing eon- of .8,000, 62 per cent, get promotion?— Yes, I see your 

ditions of pension for those joining the service subse- P oint - 1 see it is in reference to the different ranks 
quently to the passing of the Act, by enacting that 0,1 P«wh>n. 

Constables not incapacitated for the ‘ performance of 175 - You see "’hat I mean?— I do, sir; I see what 
duty should uot be entitled to retire until after 30 years’ J' ou nienu - 

service and 50 years of age. This provision gave The Chairman. — It may not he an accurate inference, 

efleet to one of the recommendations of the Committee but there if: is. 

of 1901 (paragraph 54), and it also provided that those Headlam. — I t is a prt’iii d facie inference. 

?LE r€Se i nt in , tbe semee * tba t is in the service before 176 - Mr - Starkie.— I t was stated in 1901 tlmt two 


give more accurate information on thut point. 

178. The Chairman. — Now, I was going to ask you u 
question. • Can you tell me the proportion of District 


quently to the passing of the Act, by enacting that 1,11 Pension. 

Constables not incapacitated for the ‘ performance of 175 - You see what I mean?— I do, sir; I see what 
duty should uot be entitled to retire until after 30 years’ J' ou nienu - 

service and 50 years of age. This provision gave The Chairman. — It may not be an accurate inference, 
efleet to one of the recommendations of the Committee but there it is. 

of 1901 (paragraph 54), and it also provided that those Headlam. — It is a prt’iii d facie inference. 

?o,r reSe i nt in tbe serviee > tha t is in the service before 176 - Mr - Starkie.— I t was stated in 1901 tlmt two 
1908, who retired before 30 years’ service and 50 years ? ufc of evel '- v ^ree men in the Force get promoted?— 
oi age could only he pensioned on the rates fixed bv I. think it was; perhaps Mr. Metcalfe will be able to 
it Aet , of , , jJ 11 °t ber "'ords, if a man chose to retire b n Y e - vo ” so ™e information on that subject Inter on. 
before he had 80 years’ service and before he was 50 , 177 - 1 do not say two out of three men who joined 

years of age, his pension would be measured ou a scale “ e Foi ' ec ’’ but two out of three men remaining in tbe 
ot pay of about 1/- a week less. Force for a certain time? — I think Mr. Metcalfe will 

165. The same proportion is carried through? — Yes g * apQurate information on that point. 

*“ proportion teas not altered, because e,rie-flftieth p '™ 8 oto <-’ *» “A .V°» » 

IS granted for each year’s service. That was not / , Ca “ Y° l ( l , teI1 mo the proportion of District 

altered: but the privilege of retiring voluntarily at 25 SereeaSf? *£ T* * >lei Slants, mid 

tears service was taken away from men who joined the Sergeants?— Weil that return* I think which you have 
service subsequently. 1 np of the distribution of the Force will show tlmt roughly 

166. But the proportion of thirty-fiftieths as the ex- n ' vor ^« ° u t ahoiit ono District Inspector to 

trenie pension was still maintained?— Well a man '• ° 1 ,. 0nc Constabulary Statutes lays down, 

might get two-thirds by serving a longer time’. Under !!t ?? n ! 1 ® c , h ? n ' vltb tb ° e ?tra Force, that the proportion 
the Act of 1883 a man might retire at 25 years’ service af,P+^ nCt Ins P/: e toi'S and Head Constables shall he one 

on a pension of thirty-fiftieths, but he eould if he Hkod W um/f pectlVe ’- v f or 50 “*»• Now, if we take the 

serve °n till he had 29 years’ service which would secure oze t n .° ou ^ ties that list which shown the 

to him the full two-thirds, and, of course that is &^ nbutw ? °{ th<? Fo. ree . at Present, you will find that 
naturally secured by his serving 30 years ’ there is about one District Inspector for 50 men. It 

167. You say also that this Act gave 'power to Dav I/i 88 : m SOme caa ® 3 there are 53 men to an officer. 

Committee, the fimires^prejntiug , HEADr ’. A “— Is that laid down by statute ?- 

and present numbers, which I thought might be n! S.?,' th ° f Ca3 f r0< l l,irc ’ 8 that/ men you 

ful. and I have only to point out tbit wkile this =,n,‘ gfOUp a t ce , rtain n J?P^ r ot Nations to form a district, 

head has been growing at a trenienrimi • i - TOU mu8 t have a District Inspector. There will nni i 1n 

man, v years, the groteth s eems to mcauCd? “ ?“ of T" in e “ h As I said tt 

creased, and lam hoping tee have com neafSte Lvl' re ??* *" ™™<1 *PP»»n% ■cmetehere ,W one 

3£* Mrt - “ " ” *'“•* S > 

teere m.te.i.Tte , € P™” Men pensions actual strength ’ ,orce « 1.216 


were materially affected bv tho j en Pf nsions actual strength. ’ e 18 1 -“ 1B 

ret. red. and I anticipate that „ ZZ ?a“sS 

* Title Appendix YITT. 
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Head Constables. This can be explained to you after- 
wards, 1 am sure, by Mr. Metcalfe, but wherever there 
is a district and District Inspector there must be at 
least one Head Constable who is to act for the District 
Inspector whenever he is absent; and then in large 
cities and other places there will be some extra Head 
Constables. 

181. Mr. Head lam. — There are very few questions I 
want to usk. You have made it quite clear that these 
Acts are really mandatory as regards the maximum, and 
that within that maximum the Lord Lieutenant has 
discretion to fix according to the necessity of the case 
the allocation of all ruuks except that of County 
Inspectors? — Quite so. 

182. It is purely statutory. The Lord Lieutenant is 
advised by the Inspector-General as regards the allo- 
cation which tulu'H place every three years? — Well, the 
Inst distribution took place in 1909, none since. 

1855. And there has been no redistribution sin?e 1909. 
Tile Inspector-General is advised by liis staff. You 
can give no evidence on that point? — 1 think the 
Inspector-General would be, perhaps, the most com- 
petent to give information on that point himself. 

184. That has nothing to do with your side of the 
work? — Not directly, no; the financial staff lias rather 
to do with the control of the expenditure which has 
become necessnry owing to whatever administrative 
changes may be authorised. 

185. Then as regards the sergeants, acting sergeants 
and constables, there is no definite number of sergeants 
fixed either by statute or by Order in Council? — No, 
there is no definite, number. Obviously there must be 
a sergeant at every station, and there will be other 
circumstances which I have no doubt Mr. Metcalfe 
can explain to you as to wliy there should be extra 
sergeants in other places. No station is ever formed 
without having an acting sergeant or sergeant in it, 
and consequently the number of sergeants will vary 
according to the number of stations, but I find that 
there has been a very considerable reduction in the 
number of sergeants since 1903, even greater than the 
reduction of the number of stations. 

186. The figures you give us are 1,691 sergeants, 382 
acting sergeants, and 8,177 constables — that is to say 
about 20 per cent, of sergeants nnd acting sergeants 
and 80 per cent, of constables. Then as regards the 
charges fixed by statute or by the Treasury to be paid 
by counties, which statute fixed the rates for District 
Inspectors and Head Constables, and bow long ago 
was that? — They have been fixed more than once, but 
the last time they were fixed was in 1874. 

187. That was by statute? — By statute, for Head 
Constables and District Inspectors, and the Act then 
gave power to the Treasury to fix the rate for constables 
nnd sergeants, and the fixed it at a moiety of .£68 
18s. 6d. 

188. That was in 1874?— Yes, by the 37th nud 38th 
of Victoria, Chap. 8. It states that the charge is to be 
fixed on an average of the entire fore.e of constables, 
sergeants and acting sergeants, “regard being had to the 
rates of pay sanctioned by this Act, and to the cost of 
clothing, medical attendance, barrack accommodation, 
fuel, local travelling expenses, and extra pay,” so the 
charge fixed in 1874, having regard to all these con- 
siderations, was a moiety of £68 18s. 6d., and it lias 
remained at that figure since. 

189. There is no statutory provision or provision 
made by the Lord Lieutenant in Council prescribing 
the number of police stations or districts? — No. 

190. May I ask you a few questions on the Vote? 
It seems to me with regard to allowances under Sub- 
heads C and D, that there is a long list of allowances 
under Sub-head C? — Yes. 

191. And the charge to the Exchequer is 1286,493 a 
year. Are those allowances authorised by Act of 
Parliament or the Treasury? — Yes, chiefly by the 
Treasury. 

192. Has Sub-liead C increased in recent years? — 
Oh, it has been. As I said a moment ago, tnking the 
total of allowances and pay at. the present time com- 
pared with .1903, it seems' that, notwithstanding the 
additions to allowances given in die meantime, we 


have made a net saving on the two Sub-heads of 
1:27,000. I have not compared the allowances, but 
obviously the allowances go down as well as up with 
the decrease in strength, unless there are permanent 
increases, as there were in 1903 and 1882, by special 
new allowances granted or additions to allowances. A 
large addition to allowances was, as you are aware, 
tlie increase of the lodging grant, and 1 may also men- 
tion that a couple of thousand pounds had been added 
by the increase in the force in Belfast. When you 
increase the force in Belfast you increase the cost of 
allowances, because the special statutory allowance 
there is 2s. a week. 

193. Sub-lioud D, Subsistence Allowance, also varies 
with the strength of the Force? — Not only with the 
strength of the Force, but those two Sub-heads of 
Travelling Expenses and Subsistence Allowance vary in 
the most extraordinary way from year to year, according 
to the duty which has to be performed. Now I have 
taken ten years, as I thought the question might arise 
in this connection, and I find that in the period from 
1903-4 up to 1912-13 Travelling Expenses have varied 
between £18,000 and £29,000, and Subsistence Allow- 
ances have varied between £10,000 and £28,000. They 
jump down in the most unexpected 1 way. 

194. I tried to find out the other day what the 

amounts would be for Cycling Allowances and March- 
ing Money, and I was told that they were not sepa- 
rately given. Is that so? — Yes. In the District 

Inspectors’ monthly accounts, and in our accounts, 
which are a consolidation of all those accounts, the 
item of Travelling Expenses includes all forms of 
expenses for travelling — marching money, cycling, train 
fares, car fares, boat hire, all merged into one figure, 
Mild I have here at headquarters no means at any time, 
except just by examining whatever vouchers are under 
examination of determining what proportion of the 
expenses is spent on a particular class of service. The 
vouchers pass on to the Audit Office, and we have no 
record of them. We have the sum total of travelling 
expenses varying in each county. 

195. Y'ou have no means of -telling what is paid to 
tlie Force for Cycling Allowances and Marching Money, 
which ure rather of a different category from Travelling 
Expenses? — No, but perhaps I can give you any infor- 
mation that you may desire. 

196. I should be interested to know the totals? — We 
would have to collect it from the country and from an 
examination of the duplicate vouchers there. 

197. Would it be a great additional trouble to keep 
those two allowances separate from the other travelling 
expenses? — Oh, it would. I do not think the game 
would be worth the candle. 

198. You see the point that tliev are rather different? 
— That is so, but it has been always our practice to 
regard them in the uature of travelling allowances. 
They are really an equivalent for travelling allowances. 

199. The Chaikman. — L ocomotion allowances? — 

Locomotion allowances; all those things come within 
tlie category of Travelling Expenses. 

200. When expense under these heads is incurred, I 
presume the first place it comes to is the District. 
Inspector’s office? — Yes, sir; the claim comes in to 
him. 

201. And it is put on a form nnd goes from him; 
he does not approve of it? — No, sir. 

202. It goes from him to the County Inspector's 
office? — Yes. 

203. And it is there that the entire of the accounts 
are approved of? — Most of the travelling expenses will 
be approved by tlie County Inspector after considera- 
tion, scrutiny, and quefy by him as he thinks neces- 
sary, and when they come up to headquarters they are - 
subject to a further scrutiny, and if necessary a further 
query in the course of audit and consolidation. 

204. All claims by officers are forwarded by the 
County Inspector and approved of here? — Examined 
and approved of here before payment, 

205. Claims of all kinds on the various account 
forms. 

206. The claims of the men, sergeants, acting ser- 
geants and constables are approved of by the County 
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Inspector? — Yes; there are certain special cases which 
are approved of by the County Inspector in the first 
instance, but, as I say, come under observation again 
here in the course of the examination of the accounts. 

207. Mr. Starkie. — I suppose the variation be 
tween the amounts for Travelling Expenses and 
Subsistence Allowances depends on tho state of the 
country? — Yes, disturbances in various localities, caus- 
ing the sending of large detachments and causing their 
detention in a locality for a considerable time. That 
is the chief cause. Strikes in tho last few weeks have 
been a potent cause of swelling the Travelling 
and Subsistence Expenses. 

208. Of course, when a force remains in a place for 
a considerable time, the subsistence allowance is 
larger and the travelling expenses smaller in propor- 
tion? — In proportion, yes. Sometimes the travelling 
expenses have gone ahead of the subsistence allow- 
ances owing to the fact of a number of detachments 
going out. 

209. And remaining for a short time? — Yes. 

210. There is practically no limit to the number of 

extra force that may be ordered to a place by the Lord 
Lieutenant by proclamation? — Practically none, 

because he can appoint so many for small districts, 
half baronies, that there is practically no limit. 

211. Mr. Hbadlam. — Can you tell us about the 
Reward Fund? — Yes. 

212. Have you got anything to say on that point? — 
Well, I did not come prepared to say anything parti- 
cular, because I did not expect to bo asked, but per- 
haps I can answer any question. I understand the 
subject sufficiently to give any information -that may be 
required. Do you refer to the Reward Fund proper 
or to the Benefit Branch? 


213. What I was thinking of, and what I should like 
to know, was the total sum distributed amongst the 
constables by way of rewards for meritorious conduct, 
and so on. Can you tell us? — Oh, including grants on 
retirement and rewards for good police duty, it would 
not come to more than about £2,000 a year. 

214. Meritorious conduct and grants on retirement 

and absence of unfavourable records, and so on? 

Yes. 

215. That is derived from fines?— A proportion of the 
fanes awarded by magistrates, that is the chief source 
of income; and fines imposed on members of the Force, 
constables, for instance; and there are dividends on a 
certain amount of Stock that is invested. 

Yes 18 ' Thafc St ° ck is derived from former receipts?— 

217- There is not more than about £2,000?— No 

218. Mr. Starkie. When was the 2s. a week for Bel- 
1874 ° nd Loudonderr y granted?— I think it was in 

219. I think the first allowance was Is. a week?— 
J. hat is so . 

220. Hat was granted in 18062— Tea, and then it 
was increased. 

^2L It Wn , increased ?— In both Londonderry and 
whore 8 * ^ 8 ^ ater ® tatute - 1 llave a note of it'some- 

g 3? a * waa “ If4?-Yes, probably it was. 

224' TW 6xed - bj ? tat 1 ute , in 1874?— I think so. 

in “ d 

™? 26, 1 \ sh . lUm & w f granted in 1866, and then eight 
7 oor “ creaaed *0 2a. ? — Increased to 2b. g 
and Dewy 1 ! ‘ he pr68ent in Belfast 

ooq' t S *± at . a J 1 ” wance , pensionable?— No, sir. 
it ia^not pensionable!” 00MoUd * M ^i-Bnt 
monf? 1 tWnk it is paid from the Votes of Parlia- 
brtitlzL 18 ? aid fr om * he Votes of Parliament, 


231. And that is the original salary? — Well, it is the 
salary last fixed by statute ; the present salary is £600. 

232. Then the £600 was fixed in 1874? — When I 
said £400 was the last figure fixed by statute, I should 
have said the last fixed by statute recoverable from 
Belfast. It was subsequently increased to £600; when 
that was fixed there was no provision made for the 
increase to bo recoverable. 

233. Mr. Headlam. — You spoke about the nominal 
pay of a constable? — The constable now gets, after six 
months’ service, a guinea a week pay subject to a 
diminution. 

234. Then he gets an allowance for arms and straw 
aud boots, 8d. a week? — Yes. 

235. His gross weekly pay would be £1 Is. 8d., and 
his net weekly pay would be £1, deducting the value 
of the allowances? — Yes, sir. 

236. In addition he has a uniform given him? — Yes. 

237. What would be the value of that per week; 
would it be Is. 6d.? — Well, that would be about it. 

I find the net cost of the uniform all round — sergeants, 
constables, and acting sergeants — is about £3 12s. per 
annum. 

238. In addition to that he has the value of medical 
attendance on himself and his family. Have you any 
idea of how you would estimate that? — Well, it costs 
£1 4s. per annum, which is nearly fid. a week. 

239. So that with his pay and allowances he gets 
roughly the equivalent of about £1 2s. 8d. a week in 
money or in kind? — Yes. 

240. In addition, of course, to the prospective value 
of a pension? — Yes. 

241. Then. take the medical attendance? — The mere 
fact of getting free attendance is rather hard to esti- 
mate in money. I should say the value to au indivi- 
dual would depend on the size of his family and their 
constitutions. 

242. Yes; and a man, in addition to that, may derive 
an advantage from serving in Belfast? — Yes. 

248. Take a man that had ten years' service or 
eleven years' service, after he has got a rise he would 
have £65 per annum? — Yes. 

244. Or £1 5s. a week? — 25s. a week. 

245. And he would have the same equivalent allow- 
ance, £1 5s. 8d., and if he was a single man he would 
have Is. stopped out of that. On the other hand, if 
he was a married man, what would he have? — A man 
over ten years’ service would he exempt from, the 
deduction of Is. a week, aud he would have in addi- 
tion £5 4a. per annum or 2s. per week. If he were 
living in one of the large cities— Belfast, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Waterford and Londonderry — he would now, 
under a recent Treasury rule, have 3s. a week in addi- 
tion to his full pay. 

246. That 8s. a week is not confined to men in Bel- 
fast and Derry?— Belfast, Derry, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford and the precincts of the Depot her© in- 
Dublin. 

247. He has 3s. ? — Yes. 

248. A married man? — Whose family are not accom- 
modated in barracks. 

249. That is to say that proceeding on that basis 

he would get the equivalent of £1 6s. 8d. plus 3a.? 

Yes. 

250. If he was in one of those towns and a married' 
man? — Yes, sir. 

251. The Chairman. — How long have you occupied 
your position as Clerk in charge of Accounts?— I have 
only occupied that position sine© the 1st of December 
1912, but I had been in the Constabulary Office since- 
the 1st of January, 1883, and I have had previous 
service in another department. 

252. What other department? — The Dublin Metro- 
politan Police Court. 

253. And what is your entire service altogether 
may I ask? — Forty-two years. 

The Chairman.— Then I congratulate you on your 
appearance as an Irish Civil Servant. 
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254. Tlie Chairman. — What position do you 

occupy? — I am Principal Staff Officer in charge of 
the Administrative Department of the Constabulary 
Office. 

255. How long have you occupied that position? — 

I have held it for ten years last month. 

256. Have you been all your service in the Con- 
stabulary Office? — "Well, not all my service. I was 
a short time in the Board of Works, and then I was 
in London on Departmental duty for two years. 

257. And how long have you been in the Constabu- 
lary Office? — Well, I have been in the Constabulary 
Office for about 33 years, I think. 

258. Now, would you just let us get on the notes 
generally what is the administrative department, and 
what generally is the scope of the operations and the 
work of the administrative department? — Well, we 
deal with the recruiting and the promotions in the 
Force, and the pensioning, that is to say the pen- 
sioning up to the time men are pensioned. The 
pension is transferred to the finance department, but 
the pensions are all fixed by the administrative 
branch. And then we deal with all transfers and 
leaves of absence and marriages, and practically all 
the details connected with the administration of the 
Force. 

259. Everything comes to you except its finance? — 
Except financial questions. 

260. Now, I see you were good enough to give us 
n memorandum hero showing the subjects which you 
desire to bring before Committee? — Yes. 

261. I do not want you to read it in full para- 
graph by paragraph, but will you just look at your 
memorandum, and give us the gist of the various 
paragraphs for the shorthand notes? — Yes. I wanted 
to compare our position now as regards recruiting 
with what it was at the time of the Commission of 
1901. During the thirteen years from 1901 to 1918, 
9,104 men were registered as candidates for the Con- 
stabulary, and of these 7,204 were classified as first- 
class candidates. The number actually enlisted on 
being sent to the Depot was 7,136. That means that 
21£ per cent, of the candidates were either rejected 
or not considered good enough to call up, and of 
the 9,104 who were registered 1,565 were sons of 
members or ex-members of the Force. 

262. Mr. Headlam. That is for a period' of thir- 
teen years ? — That is for the thirteen years since the 
Commission of 1901. I have taken the six yeaars 
from 1908 to 1913, because in 1908 our first large drop 
took place iu the number of surplus candidates. In 
those six years 4,284 candidates were registered by 
County Inspectors, but of these only 3,184 were classi- 
fied as first-class candidates. The second-class men 
are inferior as regards physique and education, and 
they are never put on tne first-class list unless they 
improve sufficiently. 

263. Is there any definite difference between the 
two classes? — No; the second-class men have to fill 
the minimum requirements as regards height and 
chest measurements and everything of that sort., but 
they are inferior mqji generally as regards education. 
During those six years 8,774 candidates were actually 
enlisted, that is to say 590 more than were originally 
registered in those years as first class candidates. As 
the number advanced from the second to the first class 
is, under normal conditions, small, it is obvious from 
these figures that in addition to the men registered 
during each of these years, we have been using up the 
large balance available in the earlier years over and 
above our requirements. 

264. Does that mean that you had them on the 
list a long time and kept them waiting? — Yes; in 
the past a large number of men were on the list- 
waiting, and it took a long time for their turn to 
come. 

265. That is to say you have been recruiting 
rather older men who had been waiting? — Yes. 

266. The Chairman. — What are the limits of age? 
— The maximum is 27 years. 

267. And the minimum?— 18 for sons of members 
or ex-members of the Force, and 19 for the ordinary 
recruit. 

268. The height ? — Five feet nine inches is the 
minimum. 

269. And chest measurement? — 36 inches. 

. 270. Then as to his requirements? — He must have 


a fair knowledge of the simple rules of arithmetic 
and dictation. It is a very slight examination. 

271. We will hear that in particular from the 
Assistant Inspector-General ? — Yes, he will give you 
all that in his examination. The report of the 
Committee of 1901 states that the average of 900 
candidates on the books for the previous seven years 
shows the popularity of the service in the country, 
and the general esteem in which it was held. They 
say— This fact speaks for the popularity of the 
service in the country, and the general esteem in 
which it is held.” On the 31st- December. 1901, there 
were actually 912 candidates on the books over and 
above our requirements and of those 721 were first-class 
candidates. The surplus number has been gradually 
diminishing ever since, with the result that on the 
Sist December, 1913, there were only 19 first-class 
'candidates to fill 227 vacancies, and these men were 
in fact brought to the Depot two days later. 

272. How many candidates were there altogether 
as compared with 1901 ? — 912 candidates on the books 
in December, 1901, and 721 of the first class. 

273. Give us now the first class candidates on the- 
31st December, 1913? — Nineteen. 

274. You do not tell us the total ? — There were 84 
second-class candidates as well ; that is, the total 
number was 108. 

275. As compared with 912? — Yes, with 912. In 
other words at the present time there are no surplus 
candidates on the books, and the number of first- 
class men registered each month is insufficient to 
repair our wastage in the Force. In August, 1918, 
the County Inspectors were asked to report as to 
the causes for the falling off in the number of can- 
didates. The principal causes assigned were as fol- 
lows : — inadequate pay, uncertainty of prospects, 
owing to impending political changes ; emigration, 
superior positions to be got in civil life, higher pay 
in police forces in Great Britain and the Colonies,, 
members of the farming class not coming forward 
as freely as formerly owing to the purchase of farms, 
under the Land- Purchase Acts The difficulties caused 
by the paucity of candidates have been increased by 
the abnormal number of resignations during the last 
two years. On page 25 of the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry of 1901 it states that during the ten years 
from 1891 to 1900 there were 767 resignations, an 
average of 76 per annum; and on page 10 it is 
stated that in the year 1900, when there was an ex- 
ceptional demand for men going to the war, there 
were only 91 resignations. 

276. The Chairman. — I do not quite understand? 
— Well, great numbers of men were going out to 
South Africa at that time. 

277. Do you mean of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary? — No, but men that might be recruited for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary I take it. This is in the 
Report of the Committee. I think that men that 
might have been recruited by us went out there. 

278. Mr. Starkie. — This is a question of resigna- 
tion, not of recruiting? — Yes, but the two things 
come together. In the ten following years, from 
1901 to 1910, the average number of resignations per 
annum was 101. In 1912 the number was increased 
to 224. 

279. Mr. Headlam. — What is the average number 
in the ten years immediately preceding the present 
time comparing it with the figures given in 1901, that 
is comparing it with the average of 76 between 1891 
and 1900? — For the last ten years the average has 
been 134. 

280. Compared to 76 in the ten years preceding 
the Committee of 1901? — Yes. I think I said that 
in 1912 the number was increased to 224, while in 
1913 no less than 299 men resigned. The reasons 
which the men who resigned in 1913 gave for leaving 
the. Force were as follows: — 125 to better their posi- 
tion; 43 on account of inadequate pay; 32 to join 
other police forces ; 12 resigned on being reported for 
breaches of discipline ; 42 recruits in course of train- 
ing resigned. 

281. The Chairman. — Was that voluntary resigna- 
tion or discharge? — No, it was voluntary resignation, 
mostly through home sickness and 1 things- of that sort ; 
and there were 45 other causes of various kinds. The 
total number of resignations in that year was 299. 
As the first three headings, that is to say, to better 
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their position, inadequate pay, and to join other 
police forces mean practically the same thing, those 
figures show that 200 men, about 07 per cent, of 
those who resigned, and about 2£ per cent, of the 
total number of constables in the Force, left the Force 
during 1913 because they thought they could do better 
elsewhere. 

282. Mr. Headlam. — Have you any information to 
show whether those constables had obtained a situa- 
tion, or were they merely leaving on the chance? — In 
some cases they had. 

283. You have nothing to show how many of the 
125 had not? — A great many of them had not. 

284. Some had made their positions good before 
they left? — Some, but not all. 

285. The Chairman. — Have you any knowledge in 
the office whether the men who resigned to join other 
police forces did join? — No; but I daresay I could 
find out how many as a matter of fact did join 
because the Chief Constable usually •writes to us for 
their character, so I ought to be able to find it out. 

286. The men usually go on approved service? — 
Yes, but in the case of men who serve for less than two 
years, there would be no approved service. 

287. Mr. Head lam. — Can you tell us what service 
they had? — I have not got the particulars of their 
services, but they were mostly young men. The 
majority were of a few years’ service, but I have 
seen, I think, some men over ten years go. 

288. Perhaps you might give us the facts in a 
return? — Yes, quite so. 

289. A return showing the length of the service? — 
Yes.* 

_ 290. The Chafohax. — Now we come to the promo- 
tion in the ranks ? — Yes. A constable may be pro- 
moted to be acting sergeant in three ways. He may 
get his promotion from the ordinary list or from 
the assistant clerks’ list, or by competition. During 
the last ten years the average number of promotions 
made per annum from constable to acting sergeant 
was 192, and the average number made from the 
■ordinary list during the same period was 158, about 
82 per cent. _ Under ordinary conditions no con- 
•stable is eligible for promotion under 8 years’ ser- 
vice. 

291. Mr. Headlam.— Is that a rule of the Force?— 
That is one of the regulations. When a well con- 
ducted constable has completed 7 years’ service he 
may present himself for a test examination in literate 
subjects and police duties. The examination is car- 
ried out annually by the Countv Inspector. If a con- 
stable passes the test examination and is regarded 
as an efficient working policeman he is placed on 
the promotion list, and he must then wait until his 
turn for advancement arrives. While the list of the 
men who are recommended for immediate promotion 
is arranged in order of eligibility, full weight is in- 
variably given to seniority. The' service at which a 
constable on the ordinary list attains promotion 
vanes considerably according to the County in which 
he is serving. In some Counties a man attains pro- 
motion after 14 or 15 years’ service. 

292. Are the men confined 1 to one particular county 

Jv ? me nL^°+K heir Wh °! e service in oae particular 
■county? — Oh, they can be transferred about from 
one county to another; as a rule promotion is rapid 
m counties which are disturbed or where the duties 
are harassing. 

t ^ iS rather implies that there are separate 
, m feparut-e counties, and therefore I 
asked that question ?— Yes. 

294. And do you mean to say that the average 
numbers of men in the Force do serve all their time 
m one county ? Do yon make a distinction between 
counties. —It is quite simple for a constable to 
be removed from one county to another, but when 
a man becomes a sergeant it is rather difficult be- 
cause he must exchange with another man so as not 
to interfere with promotion in another county. 

295. So it does to a certain extent depend on what 

SS?-nX h s a decidery e In 

Belfast 8 ; t0 l T° 7 | at 4 gett “ g promotion. In 
Belfast and Londonderry the average service on pro- 


motion is about 21 years, and in Cork East Riding 
20 years. The average service throughout Ireland 
during 1913 was 18£ years. Assistant Clerks in 
County Inspectors’ offices are promoted from a 
special promotion list, which is arranged' in order of 
seniority. On an average 5 promotions are made an- 
nually from this list. The average service at whicli 
Assistant Clerks obtain promotion is about 14£ years. 

296. How does a constable become an assistant 
clerk? — He is appointed from Head Quarters. He 
must hold the “ P.” qualification, which I will tell you 
about in a minute, or he must pass a special exami- 
nation, and then he is appointed as an assistant 
clerk. There are at present 45 assistant clerks 
throughout Ireland. About 30 vacancies in the 
ranks of acting sergeants are annually filled by con- 
stables who have been successful at the competitive 
examinations. This method of obtaining promotion 
was originated in the year 1889 with the object of 
affording junior constables an opportunity of ad- 
vancing themselves in the service. Men of good 
character who have completed' at least 5 years' service 
are eligible to compete. The average service of suc- 
cessful competitors is from 9 to 10 years. The exami- 
nation is conducted as regards literate subjects by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and as regards 
police duties by a Board of Officers at the Depot. 
Promotion to acting sergeant is made within each 
county, that is to say the vacancies in each county 
are filled by men who are actually serving within the 
county. 

297. There is an establishment of acting sergeants 
for each county ? — Yes. 

298. Is there any special way of recruiting the 
acting sergeants, is there any other way of creating 
acting sergeants ?— No, except in those three ways, 
except that the Inspector-General can under the regu- 
lations give special promotion for any exceptionally 
good service, suppose a man did very fine work in 
the country. 

299. The Chairman. — That would be quite excep- 

tional? — Quite exceptional, but in some cases the 
men successful at competitive examinations have to 
be transferred to fill vacancies in other counties. 
Constables who obtain two-thirds marks in literate 
subjects obtain what is known as the “ P.” qualifica- 
tion, and they are not required to pass any further 
literate examination for promotion, to the higher 
ranks. Head Constables and Sergeants are also per- 
mitted to attend the Civil Service Commissioners’ 
examination with a view to obtaining the same 
qualification. If successful they are eligible to enter 
a competitive examination for promotion in their 
own ranks. Acting sergeants are promoted to the 
rank of sergeant from a seniority list kept at head- 
quarters provided that they are recommended by their 
Officers as being fit for further advancement. The 
length of time spent in the rank of acting sergeant 
varies according to the number of vacancies which 
occur in the rank of sergeant. At present it is about 
a year and eight months. The average number of 
such promotions giade aimually was 185 during the 
past 10 years. Promotion of sergeants is general 
throughout the Force but the acting sergeants who 
are promoted remain in their own counties. There 
are four methods of obtaining promotion from ser- 
geant to head constable, by seniority, by service as 
County Inspector's clerk, by competition amongst 
sergeants who have the “ P.” qualification, and by 
special promotion. The total number of promotions 
to the rank of head constable was 274 during the 
past 10 years. B 

300. Before w e quite pass away from the promotion 
or the constable to acting sergeant, vou say that the 
period of service for promotion varies in difierent 
counties ? — Yes. 


301. Well now the vacancies of sergeants do not 
depend upon counties. You say that when an acting 
sergeant is promoted to be a sergeant he may be 
transferred to any county?— No, f said acting ser- 
geants are never transferred; they must remain in the 
county. 

302. If an acting sergant had' been promoted to be 
a sergeant you said he may be sent to another county ? 
— No, I think not. 
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303. You say promotion to sergeant is general 
throughout the Force? — Yes, to sergeant. 

304. But the acting sergeants who are promoted 
remain in their counties, and the inference from that 
is that sergeants could not remain in their own 
counties. Now, do they or do they not? — Oh, they 
do, sir. Acting sergeants who are promoted to be 
sergeants remain there as sergeants in their counties 
on promotion. 

304a. You say promotion to sergeant is general 
throughout the Force? — Yes. 

305. That is to say the vacancies all through the 
Force are open to sergeants? — When I say general I 
mean that we keep at head quarters a seniority list 
of acting sergeants and we promote them in turn by 
seniority from that list. They remain in vhe county 
no matter where the vacancies are; they remain in 
their own counties. The thing rights itself after a 
time. It means that the number of acting sergeants 
varies continually for the purpose of promotion. 

305a. Do you really take together the two ranks of 
sergeant and acting sergeant? — They are taken as one 
rank practically for the purpose of promotion. 

306. Now you were at the subject of head con- 
stables ? — Yes. 

,307. You treat acting sergeants and sergeants as 
one rank? — Yes. 

308. The proportion of sergeants and acting ser- 
geants for each county is fixed ? — Yes. What hap- 
pens is this, that a vacancy is filled' by the promotion 
of a constable to be an acting sergeant. A promo- 
tion from constable to be acting sergeant is imme- 
diately followed by another promotion of an acting 
sergeant on the general list at head quarters. 

309. Mr. Starkie. — It is quite clear that an act- 
ing sergeant is never sent to another county to fill 
the vacancy of a sergeant? — No, he is never sent, 

310. The Chairman. — But a sergeant may be?— 
Well, he is not as a rule, but he might be. He is 
not as a rule except in exchange with another man. 
I think I said the total number promoted to the rank 
of head constable was 274 during the past 10 years. 
Of those 153 were made from the seniority list; 45 
from the Clerks’ list ; 42 from the competitive exami- 
nation list; 34 by special promotion. It will thus 
be seen that 55 per cent, of the total number of 
vacancies were filled by promotion from the seniority 
list. During the year 1913 the seniority sergeants 
promoted had an average service of 29 years in the 
Force, and 16 to 16£ years’ service in the- rank, and 
their average age was 49 years. The average service of 
men promoted from the Clerks’ list is about 23 years 
in the Force and 6^ years in their rank. The aver- 
age of service of men promoted 1 by competition is 
about 17^ years in the Force and 5 years in their 
rank. The average service of men specially promoted 
is about 27 years in the Force and 10 years in their 
rank. Promotion to head constable is general 
throughout the Force. Sergeants when pi-omoted are 
sent to the counties where the vacancies exist. 

311. I understand that the sergeants who are pro- 
moted by seniority have an average of 16 to 16£ years 
in their rank and being of an average of 29 years’ 
service, these men must have received promotion to 
their rank at 13 years’ service, which is very much 
under the average which you gave us ?— Yes, that is 
the average. Of course, a number of men get pro- 
motion to be sergeants by the " P." system. 

312. That would include these? — Yes; they may- 
get promotion by seniority. A man might get pro- 
motion by competition from the “P.” list and get 
promotion to head constable afterwards by seniority. 

313. At the same time he must have had some ex- 
ceptional services ?— Oh, certainly he must have had. 
I will explain that a little further on. Prior to 
January, 1895, head constables only received one out 
of every four vacancies in the rank of District In- 
spector, but since that year they have obtained two 
out of every four. Those promotions are given al- 
ternately to a head constable from the seniority 
list and to one who has been successful at a competi- 
tive examination. 

314. Do you mean a past competitive examination, 
is it a competitive examination such. as you de- 


scribed to us as qualifying a man for all sorts of 
promotions afterwards, or is it a special examina- 
tion of the head constable for District Inspectorship ? 
— He is specially examined by competition for District 
Inspector. Of course, he must have got the “ P.” 
qualification, the literate qualification, before he would 
be admitted to that examination. 

315. But still he is examined again? — He is ex- 
amined again. 

316. Mr. Starkie. — I suppose if a head constable is 
promoted to the District Inspectorship by seniority 
he does not pass an examination? — He passes a test 
examination. 

317. He does not pass a literate examination if 
he is a “ P.” man?— Oh, no, if he is a “P.” man 
he does not pass a literate examination. No head- 
constable is eligible for promotion from the seniority 
list unless he is under 48 years of age. For a com- 
petitive examination the age limit is 45. During 
the last ten years 23 head constables were promoted 
from the seniority list and 22 from the competitive 
examination list. The average service of seniority 
men on promotion was about 27 years in the Force 
and 9£ in their rank, and their average age was 
about 46 years. 

318. Mr. Headlam. — Yon say 22 by examination 
and 23 by seniority, that is 45 head constables were 
promoted from the ranks ? — Yes, 45 were promoted in 
10 years to be District Inspectors. The average 
service of head constables promoted by competition 
was about 20^ years in the Force and 4 in their rank, 
and their average age was 40 years. It will be ob- 
vious from the figures as to average length of ser- 
vice in each rank that it is practically impossible for 
a man who obtains promotion from the ordinary or 
seniority list throughout his whole career to reach the. 
rank of District Inspector, as the period of service 
spent in each rank brings him far over the age 
limit. Of the head constables promoted from the 
seniority list during the past 10 years there is not 
one whose advancement was not accelerated* by special 
promotion at one time or another in the lower ranks;. 

319. Is not that natural that the best men get to 
be District Inspectors? — Yes, of course. 

320. They must have shown some ability in their 

career? — Yes. Some obtained promotion by compe- 

tition, some by exceptional service, and some by serv- 
ing as County Inspectors’ clerks. 

321. The Chairman. — I see the seniority man must 
be under 48 years of age ? — Yes, he must be. 

322. And suppose he joins at 19, that is 29 years 
service ? — Yes. 

323. You say it is impossible for a man to be pro- 
moted from the seniority list without his promotion 
being as well accelerated in some way to be in a. 
position to compete for the District Inspectorship ? — 
The average service iu the ordinary list of a constable 
before promotion to acting sergeant is 18 years and 
then about two years in the rank of acting sergeant, 
and then about 16 years in the rank of sergeant. 

824. Before be gets an opportunity of being 
examined? — Yes; that makes about 36 years, and 
suppose he is 19 when he joins that would make him 
65, that is taking the average service all through. 

325. Mr. Starkie. — I suppose a large proportion of 
the head constables obtained promotion by the “ P.” 
list? — Yes, by the “P.” list or being County Inspec- 
tors’ clerks, or some of them by special promotion. 
Promotion in the Mounted Force is quite distinct 
from that in the Infantry. General lists of con- 
stables and acting sergeants are kept at head quar- 
ters and men are promoted by seniority provided 
they are recommended by their Officers. Vacancies 
in the rank of mounted head constable, however, are 
filled by promotion of the most eligible men irrespec- 
tive of seniority. There are in this Force 3 head 
constables, 24 sergeants, 9 acting sergeants, and 96 
constables. During the year 1913, 5_ acting sergeants 
were promoted to be sergeants and 5 constables were 
promoted to be acting sergeants. On the 81st Decem- 
ber, 1913, the total number of men in each rank was 
as follows: — head constables, 236; sergeants, 1,683; 
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acting sergeants, 869 ; constables, 7,971 ; total, 10,259. 
There is a proportion of one sergeant or acting ser- 
geant to 3.88 constables. 

326. Can you tell us the strength of the mounted 
constables ? — 96. 

327. Mr. Headlam. — Are they included in the 
ten thousand? — Yes, they are included in the figures 
for the whole Force. 

The Commitee adjourned for Luncheon, and 
resumed at 2 p.m. 

Mr. Hugh Metcalfe further examined. 

328. The Chairman.— Y ou say that of the 505 meu 
who joined the Force in the year 1890 there were dis- 
charged on pension or gratuity, 52; discharged as 
unfit, 57 ; dismissed or discharged on punishment, 
40; resigned, 63; died, 33; total, 245?— Yes, that 
leaves 260 in the Force. 

829. Of course, this is problematical, because there 
may be differences in the different years. Of the 500 
men in that particular year, 1890, you do not know 
how many would be ultimately entered as discharged 
■on pension or gratuity ? — No ; that refers purely to 
the men who joined in that particular year. I 
have taken the men of 1890. 

330. And you have pursued their career? — I pur- 
sued their career from end to end, and I have found 
out how many of them are gone and how many of 
them are left. 

381. Then in that year, 1890, out of 505 the total 
who escaped all those various methods of leaving the 
Force was 260? — Yes, 260 were left serving on the 
•81st of December last. 

332. And for the year 1891, of 576 men enlisted 
59 were, discharged upon pension and 62 discharged 
as unfit. I presume that would be at an early 
period? — That would mean in the first few days of 
their service. 

333. You refer to those on the record at the Depot ? 
—On the records at the Depot. They are attested in 
the country and registered and they are brought to 
the Depot. They are passed by trie Local Surgeon 
and the Surgeon at trie Depot examines them and 
rejects them. 

. 884. Might not men serve a couple of years down 
m the country without being entitled to pension or 
• ° r anything and then be brought up as unfit 

and discharged ? — No ; all such cases as you mention 
would be entitled to some gratuity upon discharge. 
No man under a year's service gets a gratuity. 

335. Then that would apply clearly to recruits who, 
having been attested in the country, then came up 
to the Depot and were declared unfit for the Force ?— 
Quite so. 

336. You say, dismissed, or discharged, 87, re- 
signed, 77; leaving a balance of 293. Then for the 
year 1894, 613 men enlisted ; 48 discharged on gra- 
tuity; 61 discharged as unfit; 48 dismissed; 88 re- 
signed; 33 dead; total, 273, leaving 340?— Yes. 

337. Mr. Headlam. — You say the average service 
of a constable before promotion to acting sergeant 
throughout Ireland was 18£ years?— Yes. 

338. How did you calculate that ?— We took all the 
promotions for the year; we took every case and took 
the service of every man who was promoted' during 
the entire year, and then took the average service. 

339. Did you find so many in calculating for the 
year 1901? — For the year 1901 we made the calcula- 
tion, and very curiously the average service was pre- 
cisely the same as 1918. It is 18.6 in each case. 

340. I understand that the posts of acting ser- 
geants are throughout all Ireland, that a man is 
available for this post not merely in the county but 
all through Ireland on the vacancy of an acting ser- 
geant? — No, there is no general list. 

341. The case of acting sergeants is not that, of 
sergeants, who are for the whole of Ireland ?— No. 

. 342. Did you make any calculation as regards 
1382? — No; I did not go back to that. 

343. At any rate there is no difference now from 
what was the case in 1901?— No, the length of ser- 
vice for ordinary promotions is the same precisely. 


344. The Chairman. — Now I think the next sub- 
ject you wish to draw our attention to is pensions ? 
— Yes ; the scale of pensions in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary at present is the same as that detailed on 
page 12 of the report of the Committee of Inquiry of 
1901, but the Constabulary Act of 1908 has made an 
important change in the conditions of voluntary re- 
tirement. Men who joined after the passing of that 
Act cannot retire on pension on their own applica- 
tion until they have completed 30 years service and 
have attained 50 years of age. The men who joined 
before the passing of the Act can still retire voluntarily 
on the completion of 25 years’ service, but their pen- 
sions cannot be calculated on the new and increased 
rates of nay unless they have completed 30 years 
service and attained' 50 years of age. This condition 
does not, however, apply to men who retire on medi- 
cal certificates of unfitness for further service. Their 
pensions are in all cases calculated on the higher 
rates of pay sanctioned by the Act of 1908. From 
the return* which I have prepared it will be seen that 
3,220 retired on their own application without medi- 
cal certificates during the last 10 years, and that 
2,056 retired before they became entitled to the full 
pension of two-tliirds, that is to say between 25 and 
28 years’ service. The retirements on completion of 
25 years’ service were very irregular. During the 
first four years of the pei-iod 705 men retired after 25 
years’ service (that is the period from 1904 to 1907), 
while in the last six years, 1908 to 1913, only 268 
retired after this period of service. This is probably 
to some extent due to the change in the conditions of 
retirement made by the Act of 1908, but it seems to 
be mainly due to the cessation of recruiting in the 
years 1883 and 1884. In the year 1882, 2,681 men 
were enlisted, hut in 1883 ouly 110, and in 1884 only 
78 men were enlisted. This reduced considerably the 
number of men who were entitled' to pension at 25 
years’ service in 1908 and 1909. The" effect of the 
Act of 1908 will be better seen by comparing the re- 
tirements at 30 years’ service during the first three 
years of the period, 1904 to 1906, with the last three 
years from 1911 to 1913. Tn the first three years only 
164 of the 1,030 who retired had completed 30 years 
service, about 16 per cent., while in the last three 
years 469 of the 867 men who retired had completed 
30 years service, about 54 per cent. 

845. Will you just explain how the Act of 1909 
brought that about? — Well, the men evidently waited 
till they got the benefit of the increased rates of pay 
sanctioned by the Act of 1908. They could not get the 
benefit of that then, and eo they waited till they could, 
and so instead of 16 per cent, of the men retiring on 30 
years service there were 54 per cent., and in the year 
1918, 58 per cent, of the men who retired on their 
own application had completed 30 years' service. 
During the ten years 596 men wore discharged from 
the Force on medical certificate as unfit for further 
service on grounds of ill health, and of those 235 
were discharged on gratuity, having less than 15 
years service. The remaining 361 were granted pen- 
sions proportioned to their length of service. It will 
be observed that 213 of these, or 59 per cent, had com- 
pleted 20 years service and upwards. During the 
past ten years 88 men were retired on pensions owing 
rvf Vy uries rec e’ved in the execution of their duty. 
Of those, 53 were cases of accidental injury and 35 
were cases of malicious injury. In addition, one 
constable was murdered in the execution of his duty, 
three officers also retired on pension during the 
period m consequence of injuries received in the 
execution of duty. By a clerical error, which was 
explained later to the Government, a return was fur- 
nished to the Committee of Inquiry of 1901 in which 
it was stated that only 7 cases occurred in the 10 
S n -° r 1001 of men *®tiring owing to injuries 
° f duly. The Correct num- 
10 $V° f ^ hlch 47 ““dental and 59 
malicious. The widows of men of over 15 years ser- 
vice who died from natural causes while serving in 
the Force are entitled to a pension of £10 a year for 
me or till they re-marry, and each child to a yearly 
allowance of £2l0s. Od. till he or she attains the age 
of 15. Under the Constabulary Act of 1908 the widow 
of a constable who loses his life from the effects of • 


an injury received in the execution of his duty may 
Vide Appendix XIII. 
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get a pension of £15 a year. The widows of men of 
less than 15 years’ service are entitled to a gratuity. 
•One of the requests put forward in the Memorial sub- 
mitted by members of the Force is that pensions 
should be calculated' on the actual instead of the 
average pay. It is a rule throughout the entire pub- 
lic service that where there has been a change of 
rank within three years prior to retirement the pen- 
sion should be calculated on the average pay during 
the three years, but the Constabulary Act of 188b 
goes further than this. It provides for the average 
being taken where there has been a change in the 
pay during the previous three years. So far as I 
am aware there is no similar rule in any other branch 
of the public service. The Committee of Inquiry of 
1001 considered this provision, but it is obvious from 
the remarks on page 29 of the report that they did 
not quite appreciate the point at issue. They were 
-of opinion that the provision was a necessary one, 
because they said if pensions were calculated on the 
pay at the date of retirement a member of a police 
force if over 25 years’ service could immediately on 
attaining a higher rank retire on the basis of the 
higher pay of that rank, but the objectionable feature 
in this rule is that the average must be taken where 
there has been no change of rank within three years, 
where the only change has been in pay. 

046. Mr. Head lam. — By that you mean an incre- 
ment within the scale? — Within the scale. If there 
be only a change of pay yon must take an average. 
The Committee say it is also contained in the Eng- 
lish Police Act of 1890. This is a mistake. There 
is no such provision hi the English Police Act, which 
merely provides for the average being taken when 
there has been a change of rank. Shall I read the 
section ? 

347. Mr. Staukie.— I do not think the facts were 
brought before the Committee. The matter that was 
"before the Committee of 1901 was the change of rank ; 
there was no question raised as regards the average 
on change of pay. That is my recollection. I may 
be wrong? — There is a complete difference between 
the two cases. 

348. The Chaiuman. — Your quotation from the re- 
port of the Committee does not say change of pay. 
They are alluding to a higher rank all the time, to 
a change of rank? — My impression was that the ob- 
jection was to the average being taken on the change 
of pay. 

349. Mr. Staukie. — If that was so it would be in 
the evidence? — I did not read the evidence, but I 
fancy that the men who put it forward did not under- 

■stand the point. 

Mr. Staukie.' — Certainly as far as my recollection 
goes the question of the average on increase of pay 
was never raised. I myself was unconscious that a 
man on promotion to a higher rate of pay but not 
•on promotion to a higher rank had to count an aver- 
age of three years. 

350. Mr. Headlam. — Read the section of the Irish 
Act? — The Irish Act says that where a constable who 
becomes a member of the Force after the passing of 
this Act has in the course of the three year's next be- 
fore the date of his retirement or death or such in- 
jury or cause been in receipt of a different annual 
pay from that which he is receiving at that date the 
annual pay at the date of the retirement, death, in- 
jury or cause shall bo deemed to be the average annual 
amount of pay received by him for the said three years 
instead of the annual amount actually received by him 
■at that date. This is the section of the Police 
Act of 1890: — Where a constable has in the course 
•of the three years next before the date of his retire- 
ment or death being in more than one rank. Ins 
annual pay at the date of the retirement or death 

-shall be deemed to be the average annual amount of 
the pay received by him for the said three years in- 
stead of the annual amount actually received by him 
at that date. 

361. That is to say that if a man went from con- 
stable to sergeant in the last three years the pay 
would be averaged? — Yes. 

352. But if he was receiving a higher increment of 
nay as a constable he would be _ pensioned on. the 
actual amount? — Yes. The reductions made in pen- 
-sions and gratuities owing to the operation of tins 
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rule are very small. There were 66 cases affected by 
it during the year 1913, and as the additional charge 
involved would probably not be more than £150 per 
annum (that is a rough calculation) it is a matter 
for consideration whether a provision which has always 
been regarded by the men as unfair and which does 
not apply to other branches of the public service, 
should not be abolished. Officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are pensioned under the Constabulary 
Act of 1874 as amended by the Acts of 1882 and 1908. 
They may retire on their own application without 
medical certificates when they have served 30 years 
or have attained the age of 60. Under the Act of 
1874 the highest pension attainable is thirty-fiftieths 
of the salary, the term “ salary ” including allow- 
ances for lodging and servant. Under the Act of 
1882 the County and District Inspectors may be 
granted pensions on the ordinary Civil Service scale 
of one-sixtieth for each year of service, with a maxi- 
mum of two- thirds of salary. The Act of 1908 gives 
the Assistant Inspector-General also the benefit of 
this scale. Officers appointed before the passing of 
the Act of 1882 may have their pensions calculated 
according to the scale of either of the two Acts, 
whichever gives the larger pension, but officers ap- 
pointed after the passing of the Act of 1882 must 
have their pensions calculated according to the scale 
of that Act only. 

353. An officer can get full pension after 30 years 
service? — Yes, or 60 years of age. 

354. At what age does an officer come in as a rule ? 
— He can come in at 21, but supposing a higher 
officer is appointed from an outside force, he might 
come in at any age. 

355. But coming in at 21 he would get full pen- 
sion at the age of 51? — He would get three-fifths if 
appointed before the Act of 1882. 

356. But he would not get two-thirds? — No, unless 
he had served 40 years. 

357. Under the Act of 1874? — Under the Act of 
1874, yes. 

358. An officer coming in nowi must serve 40 years ? 
— Must serve 40 years. 

359. He can get no pension under 40 years service ? 
— Yes, he can retire on 30 years service, but he can 
only get half pay. The section which enables 
him to do so is not repealed in any way. It says 
lie may retire after 30 years without getting a cer- 
tificate. The section of the Act of 1882 does not 
apply to the following officers: — Inspector-General, 
Deputy Inspector-General, Surgeon, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Barrack Master and Storekeeper. The reasons 
for omitting the two former is that those offices may 
be filled by the appointment of experienced officers 
of long sendee from outside forces, and the Act of 
1874 gives facilities for granting them the full pen- 
sion of thirty-fiftieths of salary at 60 years of age. 
The omission of the Surgeon and Veterinary Surgeon 
is probably due to a similar reason. It is desirable 
in the interests of the public service that men of 
some standing in their profession should be appointed 
to those posts, and as the salaries are small the main 
inducement to get men to accept them would be the 
expectation of full pension at 60 years of age. The 
Barrack Master, however, is in quite a different 
position. His post carries the relative rank of 
County Inspector, and it is invariably 'filled by the 
promotion of a District Inspector whose entire pre- 
vious service has been in the Force. Until his ap- 
pointment as -Barrack Master he has been entitled 
to the pension scale of the Act of 1882, and it seems 
inequitable that he should revert to what in his case 
is an inferior scale on attaining a superior appoint- 
ment in the ordinary course of promotion. The 
same argument applied to the case of Assistant In- 
spector-General, and this fact was recognised at the 
time of the passing of the Constabulary Act of 1908, 
section 5 of which gives the benefit of the scale of the 
Act of 1882 to those officers. I think the Barrack 
Master has an equal claim to the benefit of the scale. 
No member of the Force under the rank of officer is 
permitted by regulation to marry until he has com- 
pleted seven years’ service. He must apply for per- 
mission to his County Inspector, who, before grant- 
ing it, must obtain satisfactory references as to the 
character of the intended wife. 
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360. Is it not the same thing in. the Army, do yon 
know? — I don't know. When a man marries a 
woman who is a native of the county in which he is 
serving or who has connections living” in it, his trans- 
fer to another county is carried out as so jn as a suit- 
able exchange can be arranged. Such transfers are 
at the public expense. The average number of men 
married during the last 10 years was during each of 
those 10 years 230. In December, 1900, 46 per cent, 
of the men in the Force were married, and in Decem- 
ber, 1913, 38 per cent, were married. I have sub- 
mitted a return* showing the periods of service at 
which the men married and serving in the Force on 
the 31st December, 1913, were married. It will be 
seen that about 31 per cent, of the total number were 
married at 7 years' service; 31 per cent, at from 8 
to 10 years’ service; about 24 per cent, at from 11 
to 14 years' service, and about 14 per cent, at over 
15 years service. 

361. That is to say that any constable who gets 
leave from his officers and has had 7 years service 
may be married? — Yes. 

362. There is not a 3 per cent, married establish- 
ment? — No. Under the Constabulary Act of 1883 
men who marry without permission are very heavily 
penalised. Under section 2 they cannot be exempted 
from the deduction for barrack accommodation, and 
this involves the withholding of lodging allowance, 
and under section 4 (6) their widows and children can- 
not be granted pensions, allowances, or gratuities. 
They are, in fact, not recognised as married men at 
all, and when transferred on public service they are 
not granted the travelling expenses of their families. 
Such men when stationed in Rural Districts lose 
£7 16s. per annum and when stationed in certain 
towns £10 8s. per annum with respect to lodging 
allowance alone. 

363. The Chairman'. — Does the constable when he 


364. That is what I want to bring out. Marriage 
without permission would be under 7 years? — Oh, 
yes. This does not really apply as regards lodging 
allowance until he has served for 10 years. 

365. In case of a man not being permitted to 
marry it is usually because he has not had 7 years 
service ?— Quite so. When it is considered that this 
stoppage goes on throughout their entire service in 
the Force and that in the event of their death their 
widows and children can get neither pension nor 
allowance, we can realise that the punishment is out 
of all proportion to the offence. 

36G. Mr. Headlam. — A man who is once married 
without permission cannot be recognised after? — No; 
cannot be recognised. The Act makes that perfectly 
clear. It is right that men who commit this breach 
of the regulations should be punished. Twenty years 
ago it was the rule in such cases to insist on com- 
pulsory resignation or discharge from the Force, and 
this rale was regarded as of vital consequence to the 
efficiency of the Force. In October, 1894, the late 
Inspector-General, when questioned on the subject, 
reported to the Government as follows : — “ In a Force 
like the Royal Irish Constabulary, which is distri- 
buted over 1,500 barracks, many of them being 
situated in wild districts where no accommodation 
can be obtained for married families, it is absolutely 
necessary to have a fair proportion of single men. 
As it is, County Inspectors are constantly complain- 
ing of their embarrassment and of the efficiency of 
the County Force being injuriously afiected by the 
large number of married families they have to pro- 
vide for by appointing the married men to stations 
where accommodation- can be procured, but if the 
rule referred to was not maintained these difficulties 
would be so augmented as to render the Force in- 
efficient.” 

367. The Chairman'. — That expression of opinion 
by the Inspector-General did not meet the case of the 
hardship of the man who was penalised during the 
whole of his life because he had married without 
leave?— No, it did not. 

368. It simply referred to the 7 vears rule, it 
simply referred to the regulation that a man could 


not marry till he had seven years service? — The rule 
he refers to is the rule of making them leave the 
Force. There was a rule that they were called upon 
to resign, and he says if the rule referred to were not 
maintained these difficulties would be so augmented 
as to render the Force inefficient. That was the rule- 
requiring the man to retire. 

369. Compulsory resignation? — Compulsory resig- 
nation. 

870. That was not the rule that a man should not 
marry after 7 years' service without permission? — 
Oh, no. Since 1894, however, the rule as to com- 
pelling men who have married without permission 
to leave the Force has not been strictly enforced. In 
a few cases where the offender lias been otherwise un- 
satisfactory his compulsory resignation lias been re- 
quired, but the .great majority of cases have been 
dealt with by imposing an unfavourable record, 
ordering transfer to another county and treating the- 
offender as if he wei-e an unmarried man. There 
has been no removal from the Force for this offence 
alone of recent years. Even when due regard is paid 
to the reasons for strictly repressing this breach of 
the regulations it is a matter for consideration whe- 
ther a perpetual and cumulative punishment such as 
is now imposed is either just or necessary in the 
public interest. 

871. Well, now, this matter of compulsory resigna- 
tion is one entirely within the power and the exercise 
of the authority of the officer commanding the Force ? 
Yes, with the approval of the Government. 

872. That is if the man submits to compulsory 
resignation? — If the man refused to resign he would 
have to be discharged. 

373. There is no exercise of statutable authority 
there? — No, none. 

374. But the hardship in connection with statut- 
able authority appears to be that by statute a man 
if he marries before 7 years is barred for ever from 
deriving any advantage as a married man? — Exactly. 

875. And no one can exercise a discretion there?— 
None whatever. The men themselves fc-el it keenly, 
not only is a stigma attached to them during their- 
entire sendee, but the annual loss involved practically 
means the difference between bare existence and com- 
fort. They are constantly appealing to the Inspector- 
General to remove the disability, but he can only 
reply that it is a legal one which he has no power to 
remove. The number of these men is not great at 
the present moment (there are only 28 of them serv- 
ing throughout Ireland), but it seems undesirable to- 
have any men in the Force who are constantly suf- 
fering from what they regard as an intolerable griev- 
ance. The remedy I suggest is that it should be in 
the power of the Inspector-General to remove the 
disability m question after a certain time, but in no 
case before the time when a man might have got 
marry , in th f ordi nary course, provided 
that by efficiency and good conduct they prove them- 
selves deserving of this leniency. 

376 Bear in mind that in the case of the 28 that 
you describe there they might have been discharged?' 

fa t! ““ k “ W °" ld >“■ 

377. Now about the transfers ?— An unmarried con- 
stable who has served in a county for five years may 
apply for transfer to another county, and, as a rul/ 
if lie is a man of good character, his request will be 
complied with provided that he does not apply to go- 
to a county adjoining his native county. A married 
man may also apply, but his request can only be- 
K I 1 } the ewi * of an exchange being arranged 
Zn + marr i ed T an ' A any sendee- 

can also be transferred to another county if he- 
arranges an exchange with a man of the same 
h an ri, a . man ’ 9 hea!th is injuriously affected 

by the climate of any county, the Inspector-General 
exercises his discretion as to transferring him to a 
more suitable county without exchange aid iraesnec 
tive of the rale as to serving five years TW? P 
stables and serge apt s in charge of stations^ 
transferred within a county without » cai !? ot ^ 
the Inspector-General, 

power to transfer sergeant, or acting 7 £g|“ to 
Vide Appendix XVI. 
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are not in charge, or constables, from one station to 
another within his comity. When a man is trans- 
ferred on his own application lie must himself defray 
the expenses. This rule is strictly enforced. When 
lie is transferred on public grounds or on marriage 
the expense is charged against the public funds. 

378. Mr. Headlam. — The Force is definitely or- 
ganised on a county basis and not on a national 
basis ? — Yes. 

379. The Chairman. — Now about leave of absence? 
— Head constables, sergeants, acting sergeants, and 
•constables are granted a month’s leave of absence per 

annum on full pay if their dutj- permits it. Men 
are also allowed eight hours’ leave of absence either 
together or in broken periods during each month. 
When not on duty men are permitted to be absent 
from barracks for not longer than two hours, and 
when riding their bicycle for three hours. When a 
member of the Force is unable to obtain leave owing 
to the duty in his district being severe and important 
so that his absence necessitates the transfer to the 
station of another member of the Force, the expense 
of a sending a substitute may, if the Inspector- 
General so directs, be charged against the public 
funds; otherwise it must be borne by the man him- 
self. 

380. Is that of frequent occurrence? — No, Hot very, 
sir. It has occurred fairly often. I would not say 
very frequently though. As a general rule they pay 
themselves for the substitute ; the exception is where 
the public pay for it. When a man has been non- 
effective for three months his case must be brought 
under the notice of the Inspector-General, who refers 
it to the Surgeon of the Force for consideration. If 
•on examination it is found that the man is unlikely 
to recover within a reasonable period steps are_ at once 
taken for his discharge on pension or gratuity, but 
if he is likely to recover within a reasonable period 
further leave is usually granted. As a general rule, 
however, no man who is suffering from ordinary 
•sickness is retained in the Force after he has been 
non-effective for six months. Men who have been 
seriously injured in the execution of their duty are 
allowed greater latitude. If there is a reasonable 
probability of recovery and resumption of duty fur- 
ther leave up to a total of twelve months might be 
granted, but such cases are very rare. 

881. Mr. Headlam. — It is not 18 months alto- 
gether? — No, it is another six months. No reduction 
of pay is made during any period of sick leave. _ I 
have a note here about the letting of lodgings by police, 
which I do not think is of any importance. 

382. The Chairman— Just as you like?— I do not 

think it is really worth notice; it is a small matter. 
As regards patrols, in paragraph 38 of the report of 
the Committee of Inquiry of 1901 attention is drawn 
to the fact that in Ireland at that time all patrols in 
the daytime as well as at night consisted of not less 
than two men, while in England, as well as in the 
rest of Great Britain, the police patrolled singly both 
by night and day. It should he noted that since 
1904 the system ‘in Ireland of sending two men to- 
gether on ordinary day patrols has to a great extent 
been discontinued. The general rule now is to detail 
one man only to discharge the duty, but this order 
does not apply to special patrols for protection pur- 
poses or to dav patrols in disturbed areas, the 
strength of which can be increased by the County 
Inspector when he considers it necessary to do so. A 
night patrol, as formerly, never consists of less than 
two men. _ ... 

383. Mr. Headlam.— Has there been a reduction 
of numbers as the result of a change of system ?— 
No, but the probability is tbnt we should require 
more men if the system had not been changed. 
'The average number of hours of duty of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary per day is seven and one- 
seventh; in the country, generally 6^, and m dis- 
turbed areas 8. This information was obtained from 
the County Inspector in 1910 and there is no reason 
to suppose that the conditions have altered materially 

S1 ^384. The Chairman.— That, of course, .includes 
parade and instruction, or does it?— That includes all 
duty of patrol. 


385. Does it include the parade and instruction? — 
That would be all taken in. I did not go into the 
details of the thing. 

('aunty Inspector Roberts (iiitcrpaainy). — No, sir, 
that is the duty outside. 

The Chairman. — So that the actual occupation of 
a man might mean a good deal more than that. 

County Inspector Roberts. — Yes. filling agricul- 
tural forms and that sort of work, and often other 
clerical work results from that duty. 

The Chairman. — But not including clerical work, 

I think the average time of the obligatory dutj' of 
parade and being instructed or examined would be 
an hour a day. 

County Inspector Roberts. — Well, about an hour. 
That is not included in it. 

The Chairman. — Then, of course, there would be 
further, any returns which the man had to fill in his 
barrack at his own discretion. 

County Inspector Roberts. — Yes, sir. Of course, 
the other is the duty performed outside barracks. 

Mr. Starkie. — Or in the yard of the premises. 

County Inspector Roberts. — Yes, sir; ordinary 
duty is not included. 

386. TPjf ness. — The strength of the Force to be 
maintained in each locality is calculated so as to 
provide for the normal requirements in each district 
and also to afford a margin for such detachments as 
may be required for urgent duties elsewhere. During the 
10 years, 1904 to 1913, the average number of constabu- 
lary employed aunuallv on detachment duty was 91 
District Inspectors, 108 head constables, and 5,490 men. 
The majority of those were absent for a few days 
only at a time on such occasions as anniversaries in 
the North, demonstrations, etc., but on the average 
5 District Inspectors, 7 head constables, and 423 men 
were annually detained on detachment duty for longer 
periods, varying from 14 days to several months. 
The years in which the largest number of men were 
sent were 1907 and 1910. In 1907 the numbers were 
136 District Inspectors, 158 head constables, 8,296 
men, and in 1910, 150 District Inspectors, 150 head 
constables, and 8,034 men. The average number of 
occasions on which detachments were sent, on duty 
outside their own counties during the last 10 years 
was 58 per annum, and the average highest number 
of officers aud men on any one occasion was 14 Dis- 
trict Inspectors, 17 head constables, and 950 men. 
(That seems to be rather absurd; the actual highest 
number, I think, would be better.) The actual 
highest number sent on any one occasion was on the 
occasion of the 12th of July anniversary in 1906, 
when no less than 23 District Inspectors, 25 head 
constables, and 1,443 men were sent. 

887. Mr. Headlam. — Where did those men on de- 
tachment duty come from — from the Free Force or 
the Extra Force? — From the Free Force, from the 
counties all over Ireland. In eases like that they may 
come from the farthest part of the country; we go 
down as far as Cork and Kerry. 

I have noted here about the extra duties, about 
what always have been regarded as extra duties per- 
formed by the Royal Irish Constabulary. In addition, 
to their ordinary police duties the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary perform a> number of duties which in the 
ordinary course would devolve on other departments 
or on local authorities. The duties are as follows : — 
Taking the census every 10 years 

388. That is remunerated specially? — I do not 
think so. 

389. The Chairman. — If they are out a certain num- 
ber of hours they get extra pay? — Yes, but no special 
remuneration. Then duties connected with the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, collecting agricul- 
tural statistics and statistics about swine fever and 
canine rabies, and things of that sort, escorting con- 
victs to prisons through the country — a duty which 
was formerly performed by tbe military. 

390. -Mr. Headlam. — That is performed by the police 
in England? — Yes, I was coming to that. In many 
cases the police in F.ngland perform this duty now. 
Then there is the duty of making returns of penalties- 

391. Where are they sent to? — To the Petty Sessions 
Department. 
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392. Tiie Chairman. — Making returns? — I think this 
work is done by the Distinct Inspectors. 

393. Mr. Starkie. — Or Head Constable? — Or Head 
Constable. Then there is the duty of enforcing various 
Acts of Parliament such as the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1873, the Fishery Acts, the Spirit Acts 
and the Towns Improvements Acts. 

394. The Chairman.— What are the Spirit Acts?— 
The Act with regard to shebeens, which is really an 
Excise Act. They have also to execute Loan Fund, 
Poor Law, and County Cess Warrants. 

395. Mr. Headlam. — What duties have they under 
the Children Act of 1908? — They bring children to 
places of detention. 

396. Do they act as Inspectors? — No, they do not act 
really as Inspectors, but they bring them.' 

397. The Chairman.— That is children sent to Indus- 
trial Schools? — Yes, they take them and remove them, 
and . occasionally they have to assist at Fishery In- 
quiries and other Inquiries of various Government 
departments, and they supervise ticket-of- leave men. 

398. Why should not that duty devolve in the ordi- 
nary course on the police? — It is strictly Prisons 
Department work. Then they have to act as Inspectors 
of W eights aud Measures and as Inspectors of Food 
and Drugs, and under the Explosives Act, and as 
enumerators of emigrants, and in preserving order in 
Sessional and Assize Courts. 

399. Mr. Headlam. — What do you mean bv enume- 
rators of emigrants? Do the police take the number of 
emigrants? — Yes. 

400. Is that a statutory duty imposed on the police? 
— No. 

40L It is for the convenience of the department con- 
cerned? les. Then they have Customs dutv in 
regard to the prevention of smuggling, and Excise 'dutv 
m regard to the prevention of illicit distillation, and 
then duties connected with the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. 


402. Mr STisKiE— The illicit distillation p-orh was 
originally done by the Revenue police? — Yes, but they 
have been abolished. And then we take an annual 
census of horses for the War Office. 

403. Mr. Headlam— What are the duties connected 
with the Loan Fund?— The Constabulary, when 
directed by the Magistrates, execute all warrants for 


the recovery of moneys under the Loan Fund Act,, 
on. behalf of such societies as are certified by the 
Central Loan Fund Board. As regards the " Con- 
gested Districts Board, we make inquiries about 
the solvency of people who get loans. Wo have a 
very large correspondence. Many of those duties 
appear to be performed by the police in some places 
in Great Britain, but where that is done the police 
receive special allowances, and the additional duties, 
are welcomed by them. In Ireland the police receive 
no special allowance, except- in the case of illicit dis- 
tillation duty, when they receive rewards aud gratuities, 
according to the importance of the detections; and, in 
the case of the Weights and Measures duties, we have 
400 men who are qualified as Inspectors, and get a. 
small annual reward averaging about £.1 per man. 

404. How is that reward paid? — I think they get it 
every year. 

405. Is it a fixed sum? — It is so much per Petty 
Sessions District. It works out by average at £1,. 
sometimes more or less. 

406. Mr. Starkie. — Is it paid by the Board of Trade? 1 

407. Or by the Constabulary fines? — By tlio Con- 
stabulary Force Fund. The police who are employed in 
these extra duties often receive subsistence allowance- 
and marching allowance. These duties, under ordinary 
conditions, are accompanied by extra exponse, so such 
payments enmiot be regarded as remuneration for addi- 
tional work. It is understood that the following 
duties are not performed by the police in Great Bri. 
tain Taking the census, collecting agricultural 
statistics, escorting convicts, checking returns of Potty 
Sessions Clerks, actiug as enumerators of emigrants', 
and doing illicit distillation duty and the enforcement 
of the Spirit Act. 

408. Mr. Headlam.— Who carry out the illicit dis- 
tillation duty in England?— The Excise officers. In 
many places in Great Britain the inspection of weights 
and measures is carried out by the police ; in Ireland it 
is performed entirely by the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
except in the Dublin Metropolitan Police area. 

409. The Chairman.— Well, we have to thank you 
for your very full statement, and I do not think we 
will trouble you further at present, but if anything- 
should arise in the course of the Inquiry, of course, wo 
will ask you to eome here. 
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410. The Chairman. — You are Assistant Inspector- 
General of Constabulary? — Yes, sir, and Commandant 
of the Depot. 

.411. We think it would be interesting if you could 
give us some account of the training and the early 
beginnings of the service of a policeman, and perhaps 
you would begin just with the recruits?— Well, one of 
my duties, sir, is to classify the candidates for the 
Force. That is perhaps the first stage. I classify them 
first- and second class each month. 

412. Perhaps you would tell us, as von have eome 
experience of the localities and districts, how recruit- 
ing is earned on in the country ?— Well, so far as mv 
knowledge goes, it begins with the candidate coming 
to the sergeant of the sub-distriet, or perhaps the 
sergeant of the sub-district mentions the matter to 
him, as the case may be. The sergeant, if he thinks 
5* “ a , sult ^, le “ a . n - recommends him to the District 
.Inspector. The District Inspector names a date on 
which the candidate is to come to his office, when he 
measures him and examines him in dictation and 
sample arithmetic, and obtains from him his birth certi- 
ficate, and usually testimonials as to his good character 
rom people who know him — his clergyman or magis- 
bate, or people of that sort. Of course, ho mao be 
knora personally to the District Inspector; and' the 
wgeant, as I said before, must be able to giye him a 
good character. If the District Inspector finds him 
satisfactory , he recommends him to the County Insnee. 
tor. The County Inspector names a date on which he 
is to come into his office. He is then measured to see 
that his height and chest measurement come up to the 
standard laid won in the regulations. The maximum 
and minimum chest measurement are made, and the 
mean chest measurement is what- we take. The 


County Inspector then examines him in the same wav 
in dictation aud simple arithmetic, and if he finds 
everything is satisfactory he registers him as a candi- 
dnte. He then submits a form to tlio Commandant,, 
and the Commandant, examining this form, and look- 
ing at all the details, and looking at tlio mau's 
physique as described, and the specimens of dictation 
and arithmetic, classifies him first or second class, as 
the case may be. The minimum height for candidates 
is 5 feet 9 inches (for sous of members of the Force 
°r. ex-members of the Force, 5 feet 8 inches), the 
minimum mean chest- measurement is 36 inches, and 
if a man is over 5 feet 11 inches, 37 inches; and the 
minimum age for candidates is 19 years (for sons 
of members of the Force or ex-members of the Force, 
18 years), and the maximum age is 27. 

, 41 ?: "' e just at your classification?— I 

classify the men first and second class, and the second 
class men are although registered as candidates, never 
called until they are able to improve sufficiently to be 
advanced to the first class. The first class men are- 
called as we require. 

414 Mr. Headlam.— How long has this division into- 
two classes been in existence ?— As long as I remember. 

415. In the Report of Lord Monek’s Committee there 
is no mention of that— tliat is 1872?— Well, I remem- 
ber only 34 years. At present the first class candidate 
is registered, we will say, in the last week in one 
month ; he is classified by me on the 2nd or 3rd of the 
following month, and on that date, or as soon after as- 
possible, I have to call up half the available first 
class candidates on the list, so that a man who is 
registered at the end of one month may be only 17 davs 
on the list before he arrives at the Depot. 
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416. The Chairman. — On your list? — I mean on the 
Comity Inspector's register. We live from hand to 
mouth. The remaining half of the candidates regis- 
tered at the end of one month is not called up till the 
2nd of the following month. These men are registered 
candidates for one month only, and on the 2nd of that 
following month I have not got a single candidate over, 
that is to say, the candidates who are registered in the 
last week of January have all been called up to the 
Depot by the first week in March. 

417. That is first class? — First class; second class we 
do not regard; they are of no use to us until they 
are advanced to the first class. They are only men of 
the poorest physical development, and men whose 
education is not up to the standard, and that standard, 

I may say, ; s lower recently; in fact I am letting in 
men now of inferior education to what I would, say, 
two years ago. 

418. I presume when men are classified as No. 2 by 
you, you communicate with the County Inspector ? — The 
County Inspectors have been asked by me from time 
to time to encourage these men to improve themselves 
by explaining to them where they are short, and advis- 
ing them to try and improve themselves. 

419. Mr. Headlam. — Even though second class men 
are 5 feet 9 inches in height ? — They are 5 feet 9 inches 
in height, and any man who does not comply with the 
minimum requirements is not put on the list at all. 

420. How long is this going on? — You see for a 
number of years we have had a balance in hands; 
we have had* a good many more men on the books than 
we required, but that balance has disappeared, partly 
because of the slackness of men coming forward, and 
partly, I think, because of the greater wastage, so that 
now we are actually living from hand to mouth, and we 
have not got enough candidates to fill up the existing 
vacancies. 

421. Of first class candidates? — -No, sir; both first 
and second class. 

422. The Chairman.— You have got to the classifi- 
cation of your candidates? — Yes. 

428. The candidates are allotted to the counties? — 
Yes, sir; we call up so many candidates; we name 
the men, and the County Inspector calls them in to 
arrive at his office on a certain date, when their 
measures are further checked by him, and when he 
sends them before the local surgeon, who examines 
them. If they pass the examination of the surgeon 
they are then attested, provided, of course, that their 
measures are all right, and sent up to the Depot. At 
the Depot they go before the Surgeon of the Force, 
and be puts them through another examination, and if 
he finds anything wrong with them they are discharged 
on the spot. If he passes them they proceed to 
undergo training. That training is supposed to last 
for six months. 

424. There is nothing very deterrent, I take it about 
his coming to the Depot; his expenses are paid? — No, 
sir, they are nol. The candidate goes to the sergeant 
at his own cost; he goes to the District Inspector’s 
office at his own cost; he goes to the County Inspector 
at his own cost; he comes to the Depot at his own cost; 
but if he is found medically unfit and discharged, as I 
said, his expenses are paid. If he is found fit he pro- 
ceeds to undergo training. If he completes his 6ix 
months’ training he then gets his train fare up to 
Dublin. If he is pronounced medically unfit during 
his training he gets his expenses up to the Depot and 
home again. , 

425. Then it really does amount to this, that he is 
nothing out of pocket ultimately in such a case?— 
There arc sometimes cases where a man who is 
returned as medically unfit has defects which can 
be removed, such as bad teeth, or something of. 
that sort. In that ease he is allowed to come up again 
for medical examination at his own risk and expense. 
If he passes the surgeon he is then in a position to be 
attested at the Depot, and he gets no expense up. Of 
course, he receives on allocation to the country the 
other expenses. 

426. Mr. Headlam. — From the Depot? — From the 
Depot. 


427. The Chairman. — We left off at- his being duly 
passed in? — Yes; Tie proceeds then to undergo this 
training which includes ordinary drill, physical train- 
ing, a branch of that which is called ju-jitsu; a course 
of musketry lasting for fifteen days. It takes him that 
time from the beginning till he is taught how to shoot, 
and then an ambulance course, which includes Stretcher 
Drill and First Aid in which a certain number of the 
men take out certificates. 

428. Mr. Headlam. — That is not compulsory? — It is 
compulsory to go through the course, but it is not com- 
pulsory to take out a certificate ; police duties in which 
they are trained in the school; a course of swimming 
and life-saving, and also some instruction in Fire 
drill. All these are compressed into the six months. 

429. The Chairman. — The training in the school in 
police duties is an important one? — The training in the 
school is perhaps the most important. 

480. Of course, they have their “ Manual ”? — They 
are instructed principally from the “ Manual.” The 
“ Manual ” is a book in which questions and answers 
have been made out in the most general duties of the 
police in Ireland, and this is taken as a text-book. 
The instructors, of course, do not confine themselves 
to the mere questions and answers. Each recruit is 
served out with a “ Manual,” which he studies during 
his spare time. The instructor takes u certain portion 
of this, and explains it, and instructs them, and lectures 
on the subject, and he asks them questions to bring 
out the fact that they understand the meaning of what 
they learn off by lieart. Of course, they learn off 
the questions and answers by heart, but it is insisted 
on that they should understand what the meaning is. 
As they become advanced they are shown depositions 
and summons forms and warrants, and all the various 
forms that they will require, in the course of their ser- 
vice, and these things are explained to them, and they 
are shown how they ought to be filled and what are the 
weak points. 

481. And I suppose the discharge of every duty with 
regard to arrest? — All those things are explained to 
them time after time. They get instructions in instru- 
ments that are used in illegal fishing and coiners' 
instruments, and all that sort of thing; and different 
eases of crime are lectured on with models for the in- 
struction of the class, so that the whole thing is ex- 
plained and they are made to understand, as far as 
possible, how the thing was traced up and how it 
ought to be done; and they are taught to take casts 
of footprints, and, in fact, the police training is made 
as practical as it can be. 

432. And that generally occupies six months? — Yes. 

438. And then you conclude that a man is fit to go- 
to a county? — Well, he is expected to be fit at the 
end of six months, and at the end of six months the 
different instructors report that he has gone through 
these different courses and classes, and then, if the 
men are pronounced unfit in any one particular thing, 

I consider the question whether the man is to be given 
a chance of improving in that subject, or whether he is 
to be discharged. 

434. You inspect these men? — Oh, yes. 

435. You inspect them particularly and finally? — 
And finally. As soon as they are all pronounced , fit, I 
examine them in drill aud police duty, and such as I 
consider fit to go out I proceed to allocate, and if they 
are not fit then I give them a little longer, or I put 
the facts before the Inspector-General and discharge 
them. 

436. I suppose if, at any period of the training, you 
arrive at the conclusion that a man is unfit he would 
be discharged? — Yes. 

437. Mr. Staukie. — Are there many such cases? — 
Not many. If a man is slow to learn we give him 
extra time. 

438. The Chairman. — As a matter of latter expe- 
rience, do you find that recruits are as clever and as 
smart as they used to be?— Well, I am told that they 
are not, sir, I am told bv the instructors that they find 
them slower to learn, and that there is a greater average 
of backward men now than in former times. They 
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find them slow to understand both in the gckool and at 
the drill, in fact their preceptions are not as quick as 
in former years. 

489. How is that accounted for? — I think it must 
be accounted for by the fact I mentioned before 
that in taking men now I do not keep up so high a 
standard of education as was done in former years. I 
cannot afford to do it if I am to keep up the supply. 
For instance, there is a man who does a bad dictation 
paper. If I find his physique is all right, and that he 
can write a decent hand, or a hand that may improve, 
I give him a chance. That man is probably one who 
has been a long time from school, perhaps taken away 
at an early age to work, and consequently has lost 
the knack of learning — which, of course, one does lose. 

440. There is no school at the Depot now? — What is 
called the school is entirely concerned with police duty. 

441. I think there was at one time a school where 
men were obliged to improve themselves? — Well, I do 
not remember, sir. I do not think that when I joined 
there was. 

442. Now is there anything more that you can tell 
us about the recruit, because it is very interesting, and 
you have taken a good deal of trouble with him up to 
that period, and he ought to be a very useful man 
going out after those six months. 

443. Mr. Starkie. — I supposo a recruit is a good 
deal taken away from school and drill by other 
duties? — Of course, in a year like the past year, for 
instance, when we have had to send out a great many 
detachments, the recruits were withdrawn from their 
training very considerably, because there are a number 
of necessary fatigue duties — necessary duties to keep 
the machine running — which are usually performed 
by Reserve men, and we had no Reserve men to per- 
form them, and we had to use the recruits. 

443a. Mr. Headlam. — You recruit all the year round? 


443b. You do not take your candidates in two terms? 

No ; on the contrary, I try to keep recruiting always 
going, as it is necessary to keep up a constant supply, 
and that is why I_ divide the recruits into two batches 
each month, in order to enable a constant stream to 
go on. 

444. You do not think it would be a good thing that 
they should go through the school and turn out all 
together? — Well, I do not think so, because you see a 
man goes on gradually, begins with one instructor and 
works his way up to another. 

445. Do you find that the candidates that you do get 
m older Hum you used to get or younger? — I caniot 
say. that point did not strike me. You did ask a 
question of Mr. Metcalfe about the balance of recruits 
being carried on. Of course, in former days there 
always was a balance carried on, but as a man has a 
period of eight years within which he can enter, 
between 19 and 27 years of age, the individuals who 
formed the balance were constantly being changed. 

446. Do you think that the candidates that you get 
+W - al ' e ra a d l ffere . n * class to ^hat they used to be, 
that is, different socially; is thorc any alteration in the 
class from which you generally draw vour recruits ?— 

bnl 1 d ° - 

- 1 ® nd ' fcfa L at the Committee of Inquiry of 1872 
StSSt y2 at reeruita — WWor in Quality 1 ?- 

ab^w r fwf°p Ck . “ T \ 9 cksa which it is desir- 
able that the Constabulary should be recruited from 
may be stated to be that which fills the ranks of minor 
artisans, porters and superior farm servants ”?— Well 

talrjir ™ diw ° ur mea «» -»ii 

. 449 - sti11 from that class?— Yes, the majority TW 
“ .T PS ‘ Sliglt Ch ‘" e6 “ direction of ibcJL? 


450. Still it is more farmers’ sons?— It i s more 
Matter of what a man calls himself than anyth 
* , . One man might call himself a farmer's 
and his brother might call himself a labou™ ' 

J* k fy.«™r hitherto advertised for reer, 
for tile Royal Irish Constabulary? No. 


452. What do you do about giving employment to 
ex-soldiers? Do you recruit any ex-soldiers? — We do; 
ex-soldiers sometimes join us in the ordinary way as 
ordinary recruits. 

453. Meu who had passed through the army, but 
were still within your age? — Yes, on the short service 
system, and we also recruit from the Irish Guards. 

‘ 454. Would you take a man who was still a reservist 
in the army? — Yes. 

455. Or navy? — Yes; we have a certain number of 
them. 

456. I see in the last Report of the Army that you 
have taken into the Royal Irish Constabulary a rather 
smaller proportion. It appears that you had in 1910 
485 vacancies, and 5.5 per cent, were filled by ex-sol- 
diers; in 1911 you had 547 vacancies, and only one 
per cent, filled by ex -soldiers ; in 1912 601 vacancies, 
and 2.(i filled by ex-soldiers. Why should that be? — 
There is no reason, except that we do not attract 
them. 

457. Mr. Starkie. — Is not the band largely recruited 
from the army?— It was, I think, at one time largely 
so recruited, but now we have a great many men who 
joined as constables. 

458. Mr. Headlam. — You have no objection to taking 
ex-soldiers provided that they fulfil your regulations? — 
Provided that they possess the requisite qualification. 
We require an "exemplary” or "very good” character. 

459. You do not think you could give information 
about tke age of recent candidates, whether they have 
been taken younger or older? — Would you wish me to 
name any period? 

460. Well, the second half or first half within the 
limits? — It is usual to limit information to a period. 

461. Well, since candidates began to fall off, How 
long ago that was I should like to know? — It is very 
difficult to say, because it is to a large extent the 
result of the using up of the balance, and also there 
are various factors. You see the strength of the Force 
was altered ut certain times. It has now remained at 
a fixed strength for a number of years, and conse- 
quently there has been a steady drain, so that the 
slightest falling off is noticed; any falling at all is 
noticed at the present time, because we have no 
balance. 

462. You gave up recruiting for two years?— Yes. 

46 i 3 \l A ' nd the supply did not come on after that?— 

.P ell, there was a very large supply then, because the 
horce was increased. But if you wish for a return as 
to the ages in any particular year as compared with 
any other year it can be made out. 


r S oula not tMubIs > you to make a return, but 

I should Irks you to look through the matter and see 
hi , tdV distinct difference in the last year in tho 

E. ? “ ‘ r i‘ ak 7r do not think that 

there is any marked difference. 




iwaiJlg uiruugn 1 


wen, II you would r 
I should be glad?— I will. 

4Bfl. Mr. STiMIE.-When did the recruiting recon, 
me, ice after tho cessation of two years?— I thiSk it wa 
lorw *2' there W ® r L° ny 52 recruits in 1904 taken; i: 
1907 1 999 "'"I i 96; • m 1 ^ 6 . there 615, and i: 
wTfii^ n’ a , nd , theu 1,1 J 908 strength of the Foro 
™*f d ’/" d t ? e n P stren e th is 10,250. In 190 
it wasted down to 9,500. 

467 The Chairman.— Now perhaps you will tell u 

Sr&t* b r‘ ^V‘ hei b »” b « « ft? aeWToe . 

Reserve ‘"stance, the Reserve ?-Yes, tb 


rvj.etca.ii0 explained to us. and T think 
arnpbeU, too, that the Reserve were liable to 
called upon to go, if necessity arose, at very si 
Thatk e°o. any P the COUnt ^ as an mrtra force 

'469. Have you anv Reserve men in t 

present?— We have, sir, we have 33 mil ^ e ° ounfcr 5 
We have 186 Reserve at the Depot and t^^T 
regarded as Reserve. P * and the Troo i 

Zifb e tI Sa Tr “ p - At SrtS H5 D ! 

471. And 88 in the country?_And 83 in tho coun 
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472. You count the Troop at the Depot amongst the 
400 Reserve? — Yes, sir. 

473. Talcing the number of Infantry at the Depot and 
the Troop and 33 in the country, what would all that 
amount to? — 224, including 5 in England. 

474. Mr. Headlam. — What are they doing in Eng- 
land; is it as detectives? — Yes. 

475. The Chairman. — 224 as against 400? — Yes. 

476. So that the Reserve is short of 176? — Yes; men 
were transferred from the Reserve, and the vacancies 
not filled up. 

477. In the Estimates and in the use of the Free 
Quota, you count recruits at the Depot as against a 
certain number in the country? — I think it is sup- 
posed to represent 5 per cent. I think 5 per cent, of 
the Force is supposed to be in training at the Depot. 

478. Then about the band? — The band are included 
in the Reserve. 

479. They are included in these 186? — Yes; they are 
Reserve, and they are available for all ordinary Reserve 
duty. They go out on detachment duty when required. 
As a rule we give them more detachment duty in the 
winter than in the summer, but in this last year we 
have been so short of men that thov have been going out 
all the year round, and since the 27th of August the 
band has been doing duty in Dublin City, and were 
doing duty till the 5th of this month. When I say 
the band I mean almost the whole band, with the 
exception of a few who arc engaged ou Depot duty. 

480. And the next branch is the Troop?— -Well the 
Troop might be divided, I think, into three sections 
roughly. We have the Troop at the Depot, which is a 
training establishment. We train all our young horses 
as we train our men, and at present we have 6 recruits 
and 14 horses in training, and when a man becomes 
effective he remains at the Depot — that is, when we 
pass him as effective he remains at the Depot until he 
is required to be sent out to fill a vacancy in the 
country. Then there is another branch consisting of 
the men who are on actual mounted police duty 
in the cities of Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Derry and 
Waterford. That amounts to 56 men and 54 horses. 
They are available for ordinary police work. 

481. Are there any more mounted men except these 
in those counties that you have just mnetioned? — No, 
sir. 

482. Are there any in the headquarters? — No. 

483. Or in any large town? — No, except those who 
are employed in the country for transport duty. What 
we call transport work is driving transport cars in 
places where, through local circumstances, the police 
cannot employ cars, or where they have so many cars 
to employ owing to disturbance or the nature of the 
locality that it is advisable to have a police car which 
is always at hand. 

484. How many of these are there? — There are 35 
cars and 35 horses. Those men are employed in dis- 
turbed counties or where there is some special w’orlc 
to be done in connection with agrarian troubles or 
troubles of that sort. They are employed in Clare, 
Galway (both Ridings), Kerry , Mayo, King’s County, 
Roscommon, and Wicklow, and we have a certain 
number of transport cars at the Depot ready to be sent 
out at a moment’s notice to any place where there is 
trouble. 

485. Mr. Headlam. — And if Clare became quiet 
to-morrow, you would have them back here? — We 
would have them back; yes. The troop is a sort of a 
nucleus. Well, so far as mounted police duty is con- 
cerned, the Troop nt the Depot, small as it is, supplied 
10 men for duty in Dublin City. There were 10 men 
on duty from the 27th of August, 1918, to the 10th 
of December, 1918. 

486. Under ordinary circumstances, with what fre- 
quency is the Troop now engaged outside the Depot? — 


Well, not often. The mounted police are used oc- 
casionally, of course, in Belfast, and, I think, once or 
twice in Derry this year ; and I am not aware of how 
often it has been used in Cork. When there are 
strikes, of course, they are used for escorts. 

487. Now is there any other branch in connection 
with the Depot that you would like to tell us about? — 
Of course, there is the Depot Force in addition to the 
Reserve. The Depot Force includes the training staff, 
drills, and instructors, and oue or two others who are 
necessary in the running of the machine. 

488. Mr. Headlam. — They would not be constables; 
they would be sergeants, I suppose? — Oh, different 
ranks. 

489. Have you constables iu the training staff? — At 
the Depot, yes. I do not know that there is anything 
else you wish me to give evidence about. 

490. The Chairman. — Theu the Store? — There is the 
Store. 

491. Does all the clothing for the Force pass through 
that Store, or does it come direct? — I think the cloth- 
ing for comities goes direct from the contractor; but 
the other stores go from the Store, such as arms and 
ammunition. 

492. Do they go from the Depot? — Cloth is also 
passed through the Store which is tested and measured 
and sent to contractors to be turned into uniform. 

493. Mr. Headlam. — The Store is at the Depot, is 
it? — Yes. 

494. You have got a cloth-testing place? — Yes, and 
an expert, Mr. McDougall, who comes over at times. 

494a. There is oue member of the Depot staff that 
I think I might mention to you, and that is the Head 
Constable Major. The Head Constable Major, in the 
year 1848, drew £70 a year pay. that is £10 more 
than the senior Head Constable. "In 1860 he was still 
£10 better off. In 1866 be drew £80 4s., that is also 
£10 better than the first class Head Constable. In 
1870 he drew £90 a year compared with the first class 
Head Constable’s £76 14s. In 1872 he drew £104, as 
compared with the first class Head Constable's £91; 
but iu 1883 the first class Head Constable overtook 
him, and they both drew £104, and they continue to 
draw £104 a" year pay since 1883? — Well, the Head 
Constable Major is supposed to be the senior Head 
Constable of tlie Force. He takes rank before every 
other Head Constable ; lie is a man of great importance 
to the Depot; he is the link between the Adjutant 
a. ml the staff of all the different departments, yet. as 
a matter of fact, he gets no allowances and he draws 
considerably less than a number of the instructional 
staff who are under him. 

495. Mr. Starkte. — He draws bis charge allowance? 
— He draws charge allowance — two shillings a week. 
The only perquisite he has is the charge allowance 
which is' rlrawn by others as well, and be is not liable to 
lodging deduction. I think he has been forgotten. 

496. In the year 1866 he drew the same pay as a first 
class Head Constable? — I think the first class Head 
Constable ’s pay in 1866 was £70 4s. 6d. 

497. But there were 12 on the extra rate, and tlie 
Head Constable Major drew the same pay as the 12 
Head Constables who were on the same rate? — Well, I 
am not sure of that. 

498. Mr. Headlam. — Tell us what Ms duties are? — 
He has practically the same duty as a regimental Ser- 
geant Major in the army. He is the principal non- 
commissioned officer at the Depot. 

499. He is not a survival of the old organisation, and 
when he retires his place will be filled? — His place wilf 
be filled. He is the first man on the staff: he is sup- 
posed to be thoroughly acquainted with everything that 
goes on, all the details of Depot work, and all the 
men, and he will be able to put his finger on any 
man that he requires at any moment. He is the link 
between the Adjutant and the different departments. 

500. Mr. Starkie. — His rank was specially men- 
tioned in the 1901 report for the charge allowance?— 
Oh, really. I did not know that. 
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501. The Chairman. — Where are you stationed? — In 
the town of Cavan. 

502. How long have you been quartered there? — 
About 14 months. 

503. And how long have you been head constable? — 
About 16 months. 

504. What is you service in the Force? — 31 years and 
9 months. 

505. Perhaps it would be interesting to know exactly 
the periods of service in which you got your several 
promotions? — I was first promoted to the rank of acting 
sergeant at 11 years and 4 months, on the competitive 
system. 

506. In what county was that? — In Kerry, sir. 

507. How long were you acting sergeant before you 
became sergeant? — Two years and three months. 

508. You still remained in Kerry? — No, sir, I was 
transferred from Kerry to Boscommon on promotion. 

509. As a sergeant? — As acting sergeant. The sys- 
tem was to take promotion with transfer or remain in 
the county, and I took promotion with transfer at my 
own expense. 

510. You could have remained in the county? — Yes, 
and it might be a year. 

511. How long were you acting sergeant in Roscom- 
mon until you became sergeant?-— Two vears and three 
months. 

512. And did you still continue to serve in Roseom- 
mon as a sergeant? — Yes, for almost 19 years as acting 
sergeant and sergeant. 

Then you went up for examination for head 
constableship? — Yes, called up on seniority from Ros- 
common. 

514. That was not competition?— No, sir; but it was 
a qualifying examination. I mean, of course, I may 
add, that I was a competitor, but did not succeed in 
getting a place. 

515. But that did not stop you? — No, sir; I just 
came on then and got up on seniority. 

516. Now you have been selected to represent the 
views of whom?— Of the head constables of Ulster, 
except. Belfast. There is a head constable from 
there. 

517. Perhaps you would just tell us, and you need 
not be in any hurry about it: but just tell us in the 
order of importance, so far as you see, the various points 
which you have to put before the Committee ?— Yes 
sir. Well, the first point I have to put is that we 
demand an increase of pay of at least 25 per cent, to be 
of living 0Ur pr6Sent pa ?’ owin S to the increased cost 

. 5 . 18, .f re y° u 8 married man?— Yes, sir; I have seven 
in family. 

519. And have you accommodation for the whole 
sir; fcwo of children are 
ft!"®, 0 ; 4 ! the .V arc over 16 years of age, and I have 
to take lodgings outside for them. 

52° Now, you say the first thing is that you repre- 
seut the views of the head constables of Ulster, and 
that they wished to get an increase of 25 per cent, over 
the present rates of pay?— At least 25 per cent.; that 
Is owing to the increased cost of living. 

f,v2! L TheU IWVe - TOU - an - v S eneral information, apart 
hom your own experience, of the cost of living?— 
les; I have an average list of all the prices in the 
U S, T shmvin " wl,at the various prices are 

Xr Sa t* ^l reaSed from oue Period to the 
otner, and I can hand that in. 

532. We would like as much as possible on the notes 

1 % SSg?-A‘."si’. £6 “™ lhe 

stS W WU i , y ° U P roeee d? Well, I take, for in- 
L the S ' lorn h r ^ OWD experience of that, and 

, t? e J ear . 19 °1 I could purchase what they call a 

10/ff that 5s an 8 stone bag. for 
13 /g' aU Now? e ^ S f d f y Iao “ ld n °t get it less g than 

0 ik i f 7 J ta w bread; at thafc time I could get a 

2 lb. loaf of bread for 24d., and at the nreRi»n+ +; JL a 
the average in the County Cavan it is 84d, Or take 
beef At that time we could get it at contract -nrino 
for about 6id., that is, dealing through the whole vear 
for small quantities with the butcher and at * +k 0 
present time in the town of Cavan I cord’d Xget 1 fo* 

' “ ? less 9d- Well, mutton; I corfd ± 

1 lb. of chop m 1901 at 7d„ and at the present timPl 


could not get it under 9d. per lb. in the town of Cavan. 
Bacon I remember you could buy at 7d. for I lb. of 
it, well-saved Irish bacon, and in the present day the 
average price of that in Cavan is 1/1 a lb., and even 
if I was getting a pound of rashers I could not get 
bacon under 1/2. Or take fresh pork. I remember 
buying pork steak for 5d. in 1901 or 1902, and at the 
present time in the town of Cavan you could not get a 
pound under 9d. I have seen it selling in the market 
at 8d., alive standing - in the market. Take potatoes 
now. I remember buying them for 3d. a stone, that 
is 2/- a hundred weight, or at most 2/4, and at the 
present time in Cavan it might be a chance to get a 
stone in the market for 6d. ; but if I got them at the 
green grocer’s it would be 8d. I have never got them 
less at the green grocer's than 8d. Take butter. I 
have frequently bought it for 9d. and lOd. a lb. in the 
years 1901 and 1902, and at the present time in Cavan 
it is exactly from 1/- to 1/4, and I have paid 1/4 for 
creamery butter sold in the shops. Since the creameries 
have been started they have actually cleared the mar- 
kets of any butter at all, and that is the principal 
cause of the high price in butter. Now I will take 
milk. I remember getting that frequently at 2-Jd. per 
quart, and at the present time it is up to 4d. a quart 
in Cavan. It is 2d. a pint. 

524. Mr. Staukie. — Is the high price of milk also due 
to the creameries? — Well, probably a good deal if it is ’ 
due to that, because most of the milk is sent to them 
except bya few parties, and consequently they combine 
together. It is somewhat cheaper in the summer; 
but in the winter months there is no possible chance of 
getting it cheap. Now I will take eggs. Well, in 
1901 or 1902 they wore about 9d. a dozen on ’the 
average throughout the whole year. Well, at the 
present time in Cavan they are between 1/4 and 1/6 a 
dozen, and frequently also they run up to 1/8. 

525. Mr. Headlam. — Why has the cost of eggs gone 
up? — Well, they send them away, and especially the 
majority of the creameries have a co-operative system, 
and they buy the eggs up there. I will take fowl. 

I frequently remember buying splendid fowl at 8d. in 
Cavan, and at the present day in Cavan you would not 
get that fowl under 2/6 or 2/-. I will take fuel. The 
price of coal about the year 1901, the latter end of it, 
was .£1 4s. Well, at the present day the average price 
in the County of Cavan is £1 15s. 6d. I am paying 
at present in the town of Cavan 1/7 a hundred weight, 
that is 31/8 a ton, and in the outside towns it is 5/- 
more for cartage. 

526. The Chairman. — Has that great increase in the 
pnee of coal arisen quite recently as a result of those 
strikes . Well, sir, those labour strikes and the ship- 
pi “£ Iiave evidently had something to do with it. 

mi And the extra price has been taken off?— No, sir, 
it is there still. ’ 

528. Mr. Staeeie. — Has the price of turf gone up in 

T r;,* h,a J “‘'- A Wd ° f ‘”f "»»i to be 

d/B, and at the present time it is 7/-. There is no 
place nearer Cavan than 7 or 8 miles where it can be 
h?,t 1 th, , nt 1 lt 18 Practically very little used there; 

sssas 1 that ,m “■ an<i st » pr “ < ’- 

for a house ! ‘i t tb< ^ i,ru8ent time tbe average rent 

men *5°* description is £17. We have two 

“ssfstam 1 E tb a town - °, ne the Cou ”*Y Inspector’s 
the X man 6/ * ma “ ^ * PQy 4/6 a week > and 

530. What is the accommodation for that? — Well 

and y s Sn°, n , Tb ^ ^e a kitelS 

underneath, and two bedrooms and a 

and there + ’Si* 4 18 a , U poor accommodation, 
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583. Mr. Headlam. — Why has the house rent gone 
up? Is it because of an increase of population in 
Cavan? — No, sir; but the landlords have fixed the prices 
for themselves, and the cost of -building materials has 
increased. 

534. The population has not increased? — No, sir; 
but, of course, the business people are fairly com- 

, fortable, and it is a good business town. 

535. New houses have been built? — Oh, yes; but they 
are built by the Urban Council for the ordinary work- 
ing-classes. 

586. Have you made any comparison of prices be- 
tween 1903 and 1893 or 1883?— -I (lid not; but I remem- 
ber those years myself from my experience. I re- 
member 1896 was a far cheaoer time, but I think 1883 
was a fairly dear period. 

537. The Chairman. — You say it was a fairly dear 
period? — I think so, sir, as well as I remember. Prices 
would be fairly dear at that time. 

538. You think that 1896 was cheaper? — I think so, 
sir. 

589. Now, would you come to" any other point? — 
Well, sir, I would now come to another point. 
Paraffin oil we could get for 6d. or 7d. before, and at 
the present time we can’t get it under lOJd. a gallon. 
Of course, I have various prices from ah the Ulster 
counties; but in fact there is very little difference in 
the percentage of increase. Take oatmeal, it was 
actually about that time 1/6 a stone and now 2/1 in 
the town of Cavan. 

540. I see you had another article, boots? — Well, I 
can give my own experience about that. The time 
that I joined the Police, or some years after, I could 
get a pair of boots for 12/- or 18/ -, and our present 
price is 17/6, and some of the men have to pay as 
much as 18/- for them. That is owing to the price of 
leather, which has remarkably increased, and the price 
of labour. Some tradesmen have increased their wages. 

541. Are those hoots English-made or Irish-made? — 
Oh, no, they are Irish-made, and they are 17/6. That 
is what the men have to pay for them at the present 


552. Mr. Headlam. — What is your salary now? — 
£97 10s. 

553. And allowances ? — Yes, iny allowances. Of 
course, I have £5 4s. charge allowance, and, of course, 
I have 2/8 between boots, straw and arras. 


554. Mr. Stahkif.. — What is the chaTge allowance? 
— £5 4s., then arms and straw, 6/-. 

555. And boots? — Boots, £1 6s.; that is, £104 6s. 
I have deductions against that. 

556. Mr. Headlam:. — In addition to that there is 
the value of uniform? — Yes, sir, uniform is free. 

557. It saves you a certain amount in clothes? — Yes. 

558. The Chairman- — Have you any fuel allow- 
ance? — No, sir; there is none for married persons. 
The fuel allowance is only for the use of the day 
i-oom and general office. 

559. Mr. Headlam. — And kitchen? — And kitchen. 

560. And the officers ? — And the officers. The ordi- 
nary allowance for the men is only for the day room 
and kitchen. I have deductions now, sir, from that. 

561. What is that? — Barrack rent, £2 12s., percen- 
tage on pay, £1 10s. 3d. 

562. Mr. Staukie. — That only applies to a certain 
number of men? — Yes, men who joined before August, 
1883. I pay for the Queen’s Jubilee Fund 4/4. 
Between the barrack servant and her insurance it is 


£1 13s. on me annually. 

563. The Chairman. — The Jubilee Fund?— Yes, I 
pay 4/4 towards the widows and orphans, it is supposed 
to be a voluntary fund; and there is a barrack servant 
that I pay £1 13s. for in the year. 

564. That is more a matter of domestic expenditure. 
We only want now the official deductions? — Well, I 
must pay the barrack servant 2/6 monthly. This is 
for the cleaning of the barracks. 

565. Mr. Headlam.— What do you pay?— I pay 
between insurance and cleaning the barracks at the 
present time £1 13s. in the year towards the barrack 
servant. We have actually to keep two of them in 


Cavan. 


time. 

542. Mr. Headlam. — You say wages have been in- 
creased in Cavan? — Oh, yes, sir. 

543. Can you give any facts about that? — Of course, 

I know the ordinary labourers’ wages have been in- 
creased. 

544. Well, now, what about the men on the railway? 
Are their wages raised? — Yes, I know it to be a fact 
that at present it is in contemplation by the Midland 
Great Western Railway to increase their employees’ 
wages. 

545. What were the wages raised by?— I did not hear 
what it was, but I think that the booking-clerk has 25/- 
or 26/- a week, nnd I think he expects an increase on 
his present wages. 

546. The Chairman. — Now, I see in the memorial 
signed by you that you say it is a well known fact that 
■every married man in the Constabulary is in debt? — 
Any mAn with a large family is heavily in debt. 

547. Do you know that ns a fact?— I know that 
married men have been dealing on credit, and so long 
as they are stationed there they pay a certain amountt, 
lint practically they would be never clear of the debt, 
though thev would npver be refused so long as they are 
stationed there. A trader will supply them so long as 
a man is paying a certain amount. I believe inyself 
several married men stand in that position. 

548. You don’t know the particulars? — I don t- 
know the particulars. 

549. But that is your impression?— That is my 
impression, because I can give my own case as a 
concrete case. I know the position how I stand with 
my pay and liabilities that I have to meet, and I 
have a list made out here wh>ch you can examine 
and see. 

550. Of course, we will hear anything you have to 
say, but I do nob exactly propose to go into your 
affairs?— But really, sir, I may tell you that if I 
did not save in my earlier years I practically could 
not live on my pay at present. 

551. What service had you when yon married/— 
T had twelve years exactly, and I was able to save 
some money and I actually also got some money with 
my wife. 


566. The Chairman. — Of course you use the kit- 
chen? — Oh, no, sir, I have a kitchen of my own; they 
never come near my apartments, nor do my family 
ever go to the men’s part of the barrack at all. 

567. The barrack servant has nothing to do with 
you? — Nothing at all, except that I have to see that 
she cleans the barrack. 

568. That reduces you to how much? — To nearly 
the same thing without the cither allowance, leaving 
me at £98 6s. There is 3d. that goes to meet wear 
and tear and mats and brushes. Each man has to 
contribute something. It may amount to shillings. 

569. As the occasion arises ? — As the occasion arises. 

570. Mr. Headlam.— You are personally very well 
off as regards house accommodation. You get for 
£2 12s. what some people pay £17 a year for?— Yes, 
thev pay between £11 and £17 and I have to pay 
10/- a month for my children in lodgings outside. 

571. That is out of the house ? — Yes. 

572. Mr. Sxarkie.— What do you pay for the chil- 
dren? — 10/- for a room, 10,'- a month. 

578. Then you speak of the education of the chil- 
dren ? — of course, when I speak of that, it is most 
important to ns. We have no means of getting 
education for our children, and in these small towns 
we cannot educate our children, except we send them 
away to where there are good schools. 

5v4. Mr. Headlam.— Are there good schools in 
Cavan ?— No, sir, except for boys ; the r-ehools for girls 
are not too good, and, in fact, the school there is 
not able to fit a child for the Civil Service. 

575. Now, about sending them to business? — I 

thought to apprentice one of my girls to a milliner, 
and I was actually refused, and it was not any per- 
sonal thing towards me. . „ . _ 

576. It was a matter of politics?— Oh, I would 
not say that, but it is a matter of custom. Of course, 
these people want to get as apprentices the children 
of people who have a lot of fnends, and that child 
will be the means of bringing them custom, but a 
policeman’s child is practically oE no use to bring 
them custom, and that is the principal reason. 

577. Now the next point is that your pensions 
should be calculated on your pay and allowances ?— 
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Yes, and all allowances we receive should be made 
pensionable. 

578. Do you mean those allowances you have men- 
tioned.?: — Yes, those allowances mentioned as such 
here, clothing allowance, charge allowance, boot 
allowance, ana, of course, the usual allowances that 
we are actually given. 

579. Mr. Headlam. — Your chief claim is made on 
the ground of the increased cost of living? — Yes, 
we simply want to be placed in a position that our 
pay would be increased in proportion to the increase 
in the cost of the necessaries of life, and we believe 
that that would be at least 25 per cent, increase on 
our pay. 

080. On account of the prices of the necessaries of 
life? — And owing to the standard of living 

581. You put it on the standard of living as well as 
on the prices of necessaries? — Yes, owing to the stan- 
dard of living that the country people have assumed. 

582. And it iB the standard of living as well as 
the price of necessaries, because there was a Committee 
the other day, as you may have noticed in the papers, 
a Committee of the House of Commons, and they 
reported on that very point. A Select Committee 
of the House of Commons said that they found that 
the postmen were reluctant to base their claim to 
increased wages mainly on the increased price of 
necessaries, because the acceptance of this principle 
would involve a reduction of wages on the fall of 
the cost of provisions ?— What I want to illustrate 
and explain is, that as regards the standard of living 
I knew the country farmers at one time to be content 
with very humble fare, but they are practically not 
a day without meat now, and even the labouring 
men are actually better cared and looked after so 
far as their maintenance is concerned, than the ordi- 
nary policeman. 

588. The Chairman. — What is the wage of an ordi- 
nary labouring man now?— At the present time up 
to 2/- a day and his diet. 

584. That is where he goes to work in a farmer’s 
house?— Where he goes to work in a farmer’s house. 

585. But I mean the day labourer? — That is where 
he goes for the day just. 

586. What does he get about the town of Cavan? 
—Two shillings; he gets 2/-, and perhaps some of 
them 2/6. 

587. Mr. Stakkie. — Have they got hiring fairs 
about Cavan? — They have. 

588. How are the wages going?— The wages at the 
last hiring fair were from £11 to £12 for the six 
months, and they claim so many holidays, so many 
days off. 

589. How does that compare with ten years ago? 
— Oh, it is a wonderful advance ; it is practically 
double so far as those boys and girls are concerned. 
They demand £22 a year, and formerly, I remember, 
as a rule it was £12 or £13 for the year. 

590. The Chairman. — Is this six months or twelve ? 
— Six months; they won’t hire longer than six months. 

591. Is there a difference between the summer and 
the winter ? — It is practically the same wages ; of 
course his hours won’t be as long in the winter as 
in the summer. 

592. The hiring fairs are May and November ?~ 
Yes, May and November; in November we had the 
last one. 

593. And the hiring is generally for six mouths? 
— Yes, sir. 

594. Mr. Headlam.— The labouring man gets 21- 
a day? — Yes, and 2/6. 

695. And does he get anything in addition to that? 
—Oli, yes, they have houses built for them; the 
Urban Council give them houses at a small rent. 


596. The Chairman. — What is the rent of the 
Urban Council houses in Cavan? — Generally 1/6 a 
week, up to 2J-. 

597. Mr. Headlam. — Are there enough for all the 
applicants? — Well, they have built a large number 
of them, but some of them are still in the old houses. 

598. Mr. Staukie. — What does a labourer pay for 
a labourer’s cottage in the country ? — I think it 
stands him about 1/- a week; some of them might be 
1/2, and they have a good acre of land attached to 
them. 

599. Mr. Headlam. — Then the labourer gets it, for 
which he pays 1/- a week? — Yes. 

600. And his pay is 14/- a week? — Yes, and in the 
hay season, and harvest seasons, they get higher wages. 

601. Taking the year all round it would be about 
15/-? — Yes, about 15/- or 16/-. 

602. Mi-. Starkie.— A s regards those men who are 
in debt, how far would they outrun their income in 
the year?— Well, were it not that I have a reserve 
to meet requirements it would leave my income short 
£24 a year; it would take £24 to meet my demands 
at the present time. 

603. Is that annually ? — Annually ; one that I have 
to meet is boots and clothing, and it takes actually 
my whole pay to meet the necessaries of myself and 
my family. There is another matter L would wish to 
mention that the head constables mentioned to me, and 
that is— they requested that as a rule promotions 
should be made from tho ranks to tho District In- 
spectorship 

604. Mr. Headlam.— Instead of half?— Yes, and 
also that the rank of third class District Inspector 
should be moved into the second class in order to 
give promotion, and that the head constable’s pay 
be increased, which, they allege, is practically at a 
stand for the last 42 years, with the simple addition 
of 8/-. 

605. That would increase the number of second- 
class District Inspectors? — Yes; there are only prac- 
tically 14 or 16 in the third class already, and they 
have at the rate of £125 per year, and the head 
constable’s maximum is £104, and practically there, 
is no way of advancing so long as they are at £125, 
and they ask that the third class District Inspectors 
should be advanced into the second class. 

606. The Chairman. — Do they contemplate that 
that mimber should bo absorbed. Well, that is the 
conclusion, sir, that they bid me to represent. 

607. Even if they were promoted immediately, 
do they contemplate, that those fourteen should be 
absorbed, and that there should be fourteen less 
District Inspectors? — No, they would not ask the 
number to be done away with, but to advance into 
the second class rank, and that that should be open to 
them from where they stand. 

608. Mr. Headlam. — You want to increase the 
number of second class District Inspectors by the 
number of third class ? — Yes. 

609. So as to give an opportunity for the head 
constable’s pay to improve? — Yes. 

610. You were talking about education. Do you 
mean education suitable to the children of men of 
your position ?— Yes. 

611. There is already education of a sort? — Yes. 

612. You want a better education than that which 
is provided in the National school?— Yes, because 
1 believe that the National school at present is not 
able to fit a child 'for the Civil Service. 

013. Mr. Starkie. — What you want is a secondary 
school ? — Yes, a secondary school, and there is no 
suitable secondary school in Cavan. 


The Committee adjourned until next day. 
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SECOND DAY— WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yai'd, Dublin. 


Present : — The Right Hon. Sir David Barrel, k.o.b., k.o.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman)! Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Stark ie, r.m., and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Sergeant Boqer O'Donnell examined. 


014. The Chairman. — Where are you stationed? — 
Cappnmore, County Limerick. 

015. How long have you been stationed in that 
county? — Noavly eight years. 

616 . What is your service? — Twenty-six and a half 
years. 

017. And how long have you been a sergeant? — Six 
and a half years. 

018. At what age did you join the Force? — 
Eighteen. 

019. You are the son of a former member of the 
Force? — I am, sir. 

020. Did you receive your promotion by special 
examination? — No, sir, off the ordinary list. 

021. Now, I won’t aslc you questions unless you 
wish, but just allow you to proved in your own way 
to make the case that you desire to put before the 
Committee? — Very well, sir. 

022. What do you represent ? — I represent Munster, 
the Munster sergeants, in company with another man. 
There are two of us. 

028. There are two sergeants’ representatives from 
Munster? — Yes. W© ask, sir, an increase of pay 

commensurate with the increased cost and standard 
of living, and proportioned to the increase granted 
our fellows in other walks of life, or at least 25 per 
cent, on our present salaries. 

624. Now, are you going to give particulars? — 
Yes, sir, if you wish. 

625. We do? — Well, as regards the increased cost 
of commodities, take bread first. I have the averages 
here from the Counties of Cork, Clare, Kerry and 
Limerick, and I made an average from all that lot. 
I got the particulars from those counties, and I 
made an average of the lot. Now, bread. In 1901 
the average was 4£d. for a 8 lb. loaf ; in 1913, it was 
6Ad. , an increase of 2d.. Irish bacon in 1901 was 
7id. a lb., and in 1913 was 1/1£, an increase of 
6d. a lb. Now, foreign bacon in 1901 was 6|d., and 
now it is 9|d., that is, 3d. of an increase. Beef in 
1901 was' 7d., and in 1913, 9£d. ; that is, 2^d. of 
an increase. Potatoes 4d. in 1901, and in 1913, 7d. ; 
an increase of 8d. 

026. Mr. Headlam. — 7d. per stone? — Per stone. Then 
butter was 9£d. in 1901, and the average now is l/2£, 
an increase of 6d. Oatmeal per stone 1/10 in 1901, 
and now 2/1, an average increase of 3d. Candles 
per lb. 2^d. in 1901, and in 1913, 3d., an increase 
of Ad. Soap, 2£d. a lb. in 1901, and in 1918, 3£d. 
Sugar varies very little. I have 2/- in 1901, and 
2/1 in 1913, an increase of Id. (that is according 
to the quality, I expect). Tea, per lb., 2/4 in 1901, 
and they say that they do not get the same quality 
of tea now unless they pay 2/6 ; that is an increase 
of 2d. Eggs were 9^d. a dozen in 1901, and they are 
now 1/3. Oil, 7£d. in 1901, and now’ lOd. Flour 
per stone, 1/3 in 1901, and now 1/9, an increase of 
0d. Coal, per ton, 19/11 in 1901, and now £1 11s.; 
an increase of 11/1. Police boots, 13/- in 1901, and 
now the average price is 17/6; an increase of 4/6. 
Well, I make out from the statistics I have got that 
woollen goods have gone up 30 per cent., cotton stuff, 
33; and rents 25 per cent.; an average of 37 and 
eleven nineteenths per cent., or a depreciation in the 
purchasing valjie of £1 of 5/10£. 

627. Mr. Headlam. — Are those figures for the whole 
of Munster? — That is practically for the whole of 
Munster, except some stations in West Cork. 

628. Mr. Starkie. — Cork, Clare, Kerry and Lime- 
rick? — Cork, Clare, Kerry and Limerick, and some 
of the stations in West Cork. 


629. The Chairman. — Now you have taken the 
averages from the returns that were given to you 
from these various counties ?— Yes, sir, I have de- 
veloped them here. 

630. By whom were they collected in those coun- 
ties? — By the police, sir. Of course, in a lot of 
these there are tradesmen’s bills signed by the trades- 
men. Here is one from Tipperary. As a matter of 
fact I haven’t it in the list at all, I only got it last 
night, or ere last night : — “ Increase of prices in bacon 
from 1901 to 1913, 25 per cent.” That is from Mr. 
James Darcy & Sons, Tipperary. Increase of price 
of butter, 1901 to 1913, 22 per cent. That is signed 
with signature and all. Here is a bill of Tyler’s, 
he is a general dealer throughout Ireland in boots, 
machine made boots. His price in 1901 for police 
boots was 10/6, that is for a certain class of police 
boots, and for similar boots in the present year, 12/11, 
an increase of 2/5. 

631. Do the Force, as a rule wear these boots of 
Tyler’s, are they worn to a great extent? — Oh, they 
are. Tyler has branches all over Ireland, and you 
might find a police boot in Tyler’s shop and not in 
another shop. 

632. But, of course, you get these too, locally ? — Oh, 
we do, sir. 

688. And which are most used, Tyler’s or those 
made locally? — Well, I should say that Tyler’s are 
the most used, and I will tell you for this reason 
that a man with a small salary when be wants a 
pair of boots cannot go to a shoemaker and buy a 
pair every time. Sometimes he can, and sometimes 
he cannot. 

634. I want to know whether local shoemaking as 
a trade is as general as it used to be, or whether 
machine made boots are more used now than formerly ? 
— Well, now, I would not like to give an opinion 
on that myself. I use machine boots myself. That 
is the way to say it. You will get some other body 
that will, perhaps, go better into that. Then there 
is a bill for coal here from Sutton. The price of 
coal given by Sutton in the year 1905 for five hun- 
dred weight is 6/8, and in 1913 for the same quantity 
7/3. 

635. Where was that Sutton bill for? — Tipperary. 
I have also the following bills from Callaghan’s, Kil- 
rush, who are drapers. If you wish I will read them 
out. 

636. As many as you like yourself? — Very good, 
sir. The following are some of the advanced prices 
in drapery for the past five years : — Tweeds advanced 
7£ to 10 per cent. ; navy coatings, 7£ to 10 ; cotton 
goods, calico, 30 per cent. ; flannelettes, 10 to 12 per 
cent. ; dress goods, 12£ to 16 ; blankets and quilts. 7£ 
to 15 per cent.; shirtings, 7£* to 10 per cent. That 
is signed by Callaghan. 

637. You had not anything there about undercloth- 
ing? — Of course, they are all included under the 
head of cotton goods, and there are shirtings here, 
too. 

638. Mr. Headlam. — Have you got figures about 
rents? — It is said that rents have generally increased 
throughout Munster 25 per cent. 

639. The only account of rents that you have got 
is that they have gone up Now, 25 per cent, higher 
is a general thing in Skibbereen. 

640. The Chairman. — Who gives that? — I got it 
from Skibbereen, from a policeman who represents us 
down there. 

641. Are you a married man? — I am, sir. 

642. Are you living in barrack or outside ? — I live 
in barrack. 

643. Your family live in barrack? — They do, sir. 
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644. I only ask that because you would not be as 
good a judge of house rent as some others who pay 
it ? — Well, I have not been always living in barracks, 
only seven years, and I am married much longer than 
that. 

645. When you did leave, did you take rooms or a 
house ? — Tn some cases I had a house ; it is according 
to the locality; I would have rooms sometimes. 

646. I want to know did you ever pay rent? — I 
did, sir. 

647. What d ; d you pay? — I paid in one case 18/- 
a month for rooms, and on another occasion I paid 
4/3 a week for a small house. 

648. Mr. Headlam. — How many rooms in that 
small house? — Three and a small kitchen. 

649. I ask because the Board of Trade Return 
figures for Rent in Cork do not seem to have altered 
between October, 1905, and May, 1912. The figures 
they give here are : — Houses with two rooms, 1/6 to 
2/- in October, 1905, and the same figure for May, 1912. 
For three rooms 3/- to 4/- in October, 1905, and the 
same figure for May, 1912. For four rooms, 4/6 to 5/6 
in October, 1905, and again the same figure for 1912. 
Five rooms, 6/6 to 7/-, and the same figure in 1912 ? — 
Those Returns are taken from cities, and, of course, 
they cannot deal with small places in the country 
which is a matter of much greater difficulty. 

650. Mr. Starkie. — What is the house rent paid 
in Cork West Riding at present? — I could not g : ve 
you the figures, but I believe it to be £15 a year 
in some of the towns. I could not give you the exact 
figure, but I believe it is up to £15 a year. 

651. The Chairman. — At any rate, all the infor- 
mation you can give ns at present ; s that a man in 
Skibbereen gave you a return that rent there is 25 
per cent, higher? — 25 per cent, higher. Now, about 
my own weekly outlay. I can give it to you in the 
aggregate, I won’t go through the items. Including 
charge allowance my salary is £1 14s. a week, and I 
have to deduct from that £1 13s. 9d.. leaving me a 
balance of 3d. 

652. What do you take that £1 J3s. 9d. off for ? — 
For housekeeping expenses. I would also like to put in 
my Post office book here, which shows a very small 
account, and it shows that in place of deposit- 
ing, the last eight consecutive entries there are what 
they call “on demand.” 

653. In putting this in it is entirely at your own 
discretion ? — I just want to show it for your infor- 
mation. I would prefer to keep it, as of course it 
is my own private affair, but, on behalf of my com- 
rades, I wish that this should go in, that the last 
consecutive eight entries in that book are “ on de- 
mand,” and shortly there will be no book. 

654. Mr. Starkie. — You say that 3d. was left after 
all deductions?— I make out that my salary, what 

. comes into my hand each week is £1 14s. 

655. In connection with the service ? —Yes. Well, 
of course, looking for this increase we put forward 
a few points. The first is that we must depend 
on our pay alone to cover all our expenses.' because 
we cannot keep a cow, nor can we keep fowl, nor 
a pig to fatten ; and we cannot in any wav supplement 
oim incomes by any industry, none whatever. The 
labourers in most cases around us are in much better 
circumstances, for when their work is over there is 
no restriction placed on them to help their house- 
keepmg by other industry. They have cheap houses 
that the Guardians provide for them ; they are among 
their own friends or relatives, and they are not com- 
pelled to keep up family appearance as we are, who 
are distant from our relatives either in sickness, 
double, or death. Now, I have given you that, 
ihe number of resignations shows quite plainly that 
when young men realise their position they do not 
C ? re f ^ r , t - he P ol * ce \ 1 b * v e been eight years in charge 
or a station. During that time eight men present*! 
themselves as candidates, but only two passed owin" 
to their poor standard. On one occasion I asked 
a promising young man to join, and he declined 
Jle became a railway porter at 15/- a week. That was 
six years ago. He is now a stationmaster at about 
33.- all told. He has nearly as much as I have for 
26£ years’ service. That is his wage. 

656. Mr. Headlam. — Has he a pension? — Yes sir 
•when his time is up. His father, I believe, is on 


a pension at present. Now, as regards sergeants, of 
course, our duty is one of the most responsible in 
the service. 

657. The Chairman. — Isn’t the man who rose from 
porter in six years to stationmaster very lucky? — I 
will give you his name and address if you wish. 

658. I only want to show that that would be a 
fairly fortunate man, in the railway service ? — There 
is no question about that; but it is a fact, and I 
can give you liis name and address. Now, I think 
that that ought to be fairly clear to you, the reasons 
for our asking for an increase of salary. What we 
ask then is to calculate our pensions on our pay and 
allowances, the same as is done for officers, and that 
the pensions be struck on what we actually draw 
on the date of our retirement. 

659. If you were present yesterday that was really 
prominently put forward, that the pension should be 
struck on the pay as in the case of officers, that it 
should be struck upon the pay, and that the 
average for three years should only be taken where 
there was a change in rank ? — Well, I did not happen 
to be present at the time yesterday. 

660. Mr. Starkie. — Are yon referring to change in 
rank or change in rate of pay? — Change in rate of 
pay. Now, for instance, a sergeant has to wait four 
years until he obtains the maximum pay, and then 
he has to go three years more before he qualifies for 
his full pension on the maximum pay. 

661. Do you mean that he had to be three years 
at a particular rate of pay before he could count 
his pension? — Yes, I would calculate his pension on 
the rate of pay he was drawing on the date of his 
retirement. That would make it very easy, No- 
matter what rank or grade you hold you would not 
have that grade unless you were worthy of it, and, 
therefore, I would calculate the pension on the rate 
you are drawing on the date of your retirement. 

662. Mr. Headlam. — Would you calculate it on 
allowances? — Yes, sir v 

663. Because some Munster men might lose you know. 
Suppose a man was sent to Belfast and had the 
Belfast allowance, and then at two years’ before he 
retired was sent to somewhere else. Well, it would 
be quite easy, sir, to strike a general allowance. 

664. But he would lose that if pension was charged 
on his allowances ? — Suppose you could put a mone- 
tary value on all allowances, and make the thing 
general for pension purposes. 

665. Mr; Starkie. — What about the Charge allow- 
ance ? — If you have a Charge allowance of course you 
do not get lodging allowance. What I say is, put a 
monetary value on the allowances. 

666. Mr. Headlam. — Yon say that the pension 
should be calculated on every allowance he had at 
the time of his retirement ? — I would put a monetary 
value on the aggregate of the allowances and then 
pension him off on the monetary value of the allow- 
ances he is drawing in the rank. Say a man’s 
allowances would be worth £12 a year, then leave 
it at £12 a year for that rank no’ matter whether 

L ' 6 ln ^ a s ^ a ^ on > ’■ n Belfast or anywhere- 

667 How would you like to deal with a married 
constable in barracks who was retiring ?— Give him 
the allowance. • 

668. But he does not get the allowance ?— He does 
not, because he has the misfortune of being confined 
to a barrack. 

669. You would treat him as if he wa3 drawing 
an allowance ?— Certainly, sir, because he is a mare 
Tied man. Now, the reason I ask that the allowance 
should be calculated in the pension when we retire 
is this. We are told outside when we seek employ- 
ment that our masters, the Government, to whom 
we gave the best years of our life, have already 
provided for us, and it is not fair that we should 
be allowed to compete with men not so provided for 
such as ratepayers. Then we must of necessity take 
up such menial positions as others will not touch to 
keep ourselves and our families from want. Resolu- 
tions have been passed by various public bodies to 
prevent ex-policemen getting appointments, as in the 
case of the Kerry County Council. 

670. Mr. Headlam— When was that?— Some years- 

ago m Kerry. J 
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671. And it is still in force? — It is sir. 

672. It was passed some years ago, and it is still 
operative ? — It is. I remember tlie resolution. I 
wrote for it, but I did not get it in time to give 
it in evidence. Now, of the two police pensioners 
that live in our sub-district, one assists his family 
by playing on the violin and teaching music and 
things like that, and the other who has not long 
lived in the district got a place in the adjoining 
sub-district where he had to turn into a quarry to 
break stones. 

678. What was his pension? — £58; but he had a 
lai'ge family and they were young, and he could 
not compete with others for employment, and he had 
to turn into the quarry. I can give you his name, 
but I’ll give it in confidence. 

674. The Chairman. — Was h? breaking stones by 
measure, or the day’s work? — No, sir. There was a 
chapel building and there was quarrying, and his 
portion was sledging, not the work of an artizan, 
but just a labouring man’s work. 

675. It was not breaking small stones for the pur- 
pose of road-making ? — Oh, not for road-making ; it 
was quarrying. 

676. Mr. Sxarkie. — What wages did he get there? 
— I could not tell you that, but it was actually in 
the sub-district where he served as a sergant. Now, 
we ask also to make all promotions from the ranks; 
it would stimulate men serving and give them an in- 
terest in their profession and give them something 
to hope for by efficiency and good records; and that 
there should be promotion just as in other police 
forces. There is no business man so successful as 
he that works up to the top by his own energy and 
industry. We ask an increased lodging allowance for 
married men, a sergeant to have £15 per annum and 
a constable £12. It is only reasonable, the way rents 
are going. Now, we ask also to make adequate pro- 
vision for the widows, and children under 16, of 
pensioners who die after leaving the service. Their 
condition is about the most pitiable of all. They 
are generally away from home and friends and all 
that, and there is no provision made owing to the want 
of sufficient salary to put a little bit by, and these 
people are in actual want, and it would be only fair 
and reasonable to make some provision for them. 

677. Mr. Headlam. — Is there no fund at present or 
no way in which the families of pensioners who die 
can get an allowance ? — Up to twelve mouths, I think, 
after they have left the service they get something, 
but if it is twelve months and a day or two they 
get nothing. I think that is the rule. 

078. Out of what fund? — Well, that would be out 
of the Constabulary Vote; and there is the Queen’s 
Jubilee Fund, which is a voluntary subscription of 
the men, and, of course, it is a small thing, sir, 
spread over a large area and could not do much good ; 
and generally after some hard work you may manage 
to get three or four pounds for a child when there 
might be a family of 4 or 5 ; the funds are not there 
to do it ; and it is unjust to us to say that our widows 
would not be in want if anything happened. 

679. Is the subscription to the Queen’s Jubilee 
Fund voluntary? — Oil, it is. 

680. And is there a regular scale for the various 
ranks?— There is, sir. 

681. And what object is that fund devoted to?— It 
is to help the widows and orphans of members of the 
Force who die. 

692. Who die in the Force ?— Yes, and some of them 
on pensions. Of course, making special appeals for 
them might get it for them, too. 

688. The Chairman.— How is this fund managed? 
— There is a Committee here in the Depot ; an elected 
committee from the rest of Ireland meets in the 
Depot and manages it and holds meetings twice a 
year, once every six months. 

684. Mr. Headlam.— Do you know any service 
where the widows and orphans of men who have re- 
tired have a charge on the service, for I think it is 
quite a new demand, and I never heard that that 
was done in the Army or Civil Service or anywhere 
else? — I don’t know. 


685. The general thing is that the widows of men 
who die in the service should have some provision? 

— Possibly you will have that from some other wit- 
ness. 

686. I never heard that put forward before? — Now, 
we ask for an increased allowance for boots. It is 
only £1 6s. a year, and we ask for at least £2 owing 
to the price of boots. Now, with regard to the fuel 
allowance for office and day room, we ask to have 
that increased to about £6 and £14, respectively. 

687. The Chairman. — What is it- at present ? — £8 
for the office and 14s. a month, winter months, for 
the day room, and we ask that to be at least doubled. 

688. Mr. Starkie. — When was that allowance 
fixed? — A good many years ago, sir, when coal was 
much cheaper than it is now, but I do not know 
exactly. I pay Is. lOd. a hundred weight for coa.1, 
and Is. lOd. a hundred weight, for 8 stone, is a big 
price for a ton. I have some letters here in a paper 
published on the 14th of the present month to show 
you how difficult it is for policemen to get houses. 

689. Mr. Headlam. — What paper is that? — The 
Killarney Echo; it is issued in Killamey. Evidently 
some correspondence must have gone on before about 
these artisans’ dwellings about police getting them. 
They say that all classes, even aliens, can occupy these 
houses and they deny the police. Of course, it would 
not give you much of what you call facts to read the 
correspondence as it is more or less of an abusive 
kind. 

690. The Chairman. — It amounts to this, that you 
don’t know of any policeman who ever gets one of 
those houses ? — I do not, sir. 

691. Mr. Headlam. — And, as regards employment 
of pensioners by the local authorities, do District 
Councils and " County Councils refuse to employ 
these ?— Oh, they do. 

692. All through Munster? — All through Munster. 

693. And you do not know any instance of a police 
pensioner being employed by a County Council or 
District Council?— I do not, sir, I do not; it is 
almost impossible to get employment. 

694. Mr. Starkie. — Is that due to the fact that 
they have pensions? — That might be one of the fac- 
tors in the matter, but the fact of being a policeman 
at all would be another great factor in it, and unfor- 
tunately a class that used to largely employ us in the 
country are leaving it ; they are not there. 

695. The Chairman. — In your experience of men 
that have left the Force do you find many that re- 
turn to their native place and have a bit of land? — 
Oh, it is few, sir; very few. 

696. That used to be popular?— Oh, it used years 
ago. I went to my native town some time ago when 
I had my 25 years’ service completed 1 and there was a 
small position offering in the Corporation there, and 
there were two of my school- fellows members, and I 
went and asked them to assist me to get the job, and 
they shook their heads and would not touch it. The 
thing was worth 18s. a week at the time, and I thought 
I could have some other little industry to help, and 
that I could get along better than in the service, and 
I would not get a look in. 

697. The Chairman. — The chief ground on which 
you base the claim for increased pay is the increased 
Cost of living? — Cost and standard of living. 

698. Mr. Starkie. — You refer to the wages of other 
workers. Have you any information as regards the 
increase of wages, if any? — Oh, I have, sir. Take 
artisans; I have averaged their wages in the County 
Kerry and the County Waterford and Limerick from 
statistics I got there, and the average increase is- 
4s. lid. to 5s. a week. 

699. The Chairman. — At what scale of wages? — I 
have not that. 

700. Mr. Starkie. — Four and eleven pence to 
what ? — Five shillings. 

701. Mr. Headlam. — Is that for agricultural 
labourers? — Artisans. Now labourers. I have it from 
two districts in Tipperary and two in Limerick, one in 
Waterford, one in Kerry, and one in Cork, and the 
net actual increase of labourers’ wages for the seven 
districts would be 5s. 7d. a week. 

702. The Chairman. — For what tim3? — From 1901 
to 1914. 

E 
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703. Mr. Starkie. — What are the actual wages 

now ? — In each of these districts ? 

704. Yes? — Well, the average pay is 17s. 7d. a 
week. 

705. They were 12s. 7 — They were 12s. 

706. The Chairman. — Do you say agricultural 
labourers ? — General labourers. 

707. Mr. Starkie. — What are artisans’ actual wages 
now? — Well, I have not that, sir; I think it is about 
36s. a week. 

708. Is that artisans, such as masons, painters, car- 
penters ?— Yes, sir. There is another factor about the 
cost of living here. Now, I have information from 
Unions here about the upkeep of a pauper inmate. 
In 1901 in one of these Unions it was 3s. 5£d. and 
in 1913 it was 4s. ll^d. That is an increase of 


Is. 6£d. In the other Union the cost in the former 
year was 2s. lOd. and last year 3s. 5d. 

709. I suppose the working expenses have increased 
under better treatment of the inmates? — That would 
be a point in our favour also, sir. 

710. Mr. Headlam. — There has been no increase in 
your duties since 1901, you are doing the same work? 
— Oh, yes, sir, we have had at least 22 or 23 extra Acts 
of Parliament to study and to look after the duties 
under them. 

711. And those give you extra work? — A good deal, 
sir. 

712. In cases that arise? — Cattle diseases and all 
that; they occupy a good deal of our time and im- 
pose extra work on us. 


Constable Charles Kirwan examined. 


713. The Chairman. — You are stationed at Bray? 
—Yes, sir. 

714. How long have you been in the service? — 
Fourteen years and two months almost. 

715. Where has your service been ? — In the 
Counties of Galway (West Riding) and Wicklow. 

716. And how long are you in Wicklow? — Seven 
years next September, in the middle of next Septem- 
ber. 

717. Are you a married man? — No, sir. 

718. Now we should like you to put the points that 
yon wish to bring before the Committee in your own 
way? — Yes, sir. 

719. And we do not want to confine you at all and 
we do not want to take anything that is unneces- 
sary, so will you just put it' in your own way from 
your papers ? — Yes, sir. 

720. First of all, whom do you represent? — The 
Constables of the Counties of Wicklow and Dublin, 
sir. 

721. Now will you put your points? — Well, I am 
instructed, sir, to ask an increase of 25 per cent, in 
pay all round, owing to the increased cost of living 
and the increased standard of living since 1901, and 
I respectfully submit, sir, that what a man could 
buy in 1901 for a sovereign he must now pay 25s. to 
obtain, according to the -‘Daily Mail Year Book”; 
and I also submit that inadequate pay is one of the 
chief factors that militate against a sufficiency of 
candidates for our Force. 

722. You spoke of the ** Daily Mail Year Book ” ? 
— Yes, sir. 


723. Do yon know where their information is de- 
nved from?— Yes, sir; from the Board of Trade 
Returns. I have some figures as regards the retail 
prices m Bray in 1901 and 1914, and with your per- 
mission, sir, I will give them. 

724. Yes, certainly do so?— Well, beef per lb. in 
1901 was 8d. and 1914 lOd. ; mutton in 1901, 9d. per 
lb. and in 1914, lid. ; pork 8d. in 1901 and now lOd. ; 
tea, 2s. per lb. and now 2s. 2d. per lb. ; sugar, 2d 
per lb. and now 2£d. per lb. ; bacon 10^d. per lb., now 
Is. 3d. (that is Irish bacon) ; eggs, Is. 4d. per dozen 
m 1901, now 2s. per dozen (I may say that they are 
not that at the present time; they reached 2s.' but 
they are Is. 9d. now); cheese, 104J. per lb., and now 
Is. ; butter, Is. 2d. per lb., now Is. 5d. per lb. 

725. Mr. Starkie. — Is that Irish creamery butter? 

Well, no, sir; it is Danish creamery. You could not 

use the county butter in Bray; it is 'very badly made. 
.Now, potatoes were 5d. per stone in 190i, and'in 1914 
/d. per stone; flour, Is. 7d. per stone, and now 2s • 
bread (the 4 lb. loaf), od. in 1901, now 6Ad. ; milk! 
per quart, 3d. and now 4d. ; coal, per toa. 23s. and 
now 30s. ; so that practically every commodity has 
gone up in the meanwhile. 

726. Mr. Headlam.— W here did vou get those 
prices?— From traders at Bray. 

727. From a shop ?— Yes, sir. It is riglft to men- 
tion that prices there are slightly in excess of the 
prices elsewhere. 

You have got them this year, the 1914 prices, 
not the 1913 prices ?— Yes, sir, the 1914 prices. This 


is from a butcher, Mr. Murphy, in Tinahely: — Mut- 
ton in 1900, 7d. per lb. and in 1914, 9d. per lb. ; beef, 
per lb. in 1900 8d. and in 1914 Od. ; tea, in 1900 
2s. 4d. and in 1914, 2s. 8d. 

729. Mr. Starkie. — That is much higher than the 
Bray prices?— It is in tea, sir; in rural districts of 
the country the tea costs more. Now, sugar per stone 
in 1900 was 2s. and in 1914, 2s. 4d. ; flour per stone 
Is. 5d. and in 1914 Is. 9d. ; eggs, per doz. Is. and in 
1914, Is. 6d. ; butter per lb. lid. and in 1914 Is. 4d. ; 
Irish bacon per lb. Gd. and in 1914, lOd. ; American 
bacon, 5£d. and in 1914 lOd. ; lamp oil, 8d. per 
gallon and in 1914 lOd. per gallon ; candles, 34d. per 
lb., and in 1914, 4d. per lb. These prices, sir, are taken 
from the books of Mr. P. Murphy, Tinahely. Well, 
coal, in 1900 was 24s. Gd. per ton, and in 1914 31s. 
per ton. That is taken from Smyles & Co., Tinahely. 
These are prices of tradesmen given by a contractor. 

730. The Chairman. — Do you mean wages of 
tradesmen? — Yes. In 1901 he paid stone masons 
£1 10s. per week, carpenters the same and plasterers 
the same. In 1913 he paid stone masons £1 18s Od. , 
carpenters, £1 18s. 0d., and plasterers, £1 18s. Od. 

731. Now, that £l 18s. Od. is arrived at by the 
hour. What does he say as to that, for they do not 
pay a daily weekly or weekly wage?— They leave off 
work at 2 p.m. on Saturdays; it is only a 1 51- day a 
week. They get £1 18s. Od. a week of 5£ days. 

732. Can you ascertain whether that is calculated 
by the hour or not?— It is just from Mr. Clarke, a 
builder and contractor in Wicklow; and they are 
paid for any overtime ; any overtime is paid. 

733. That is arrived at by so much an hour?— I 
think it is a fixed weekly wage, sir. Then they are 
paid so much per hour overtime. I may go on now. 
We submit that a man’s pension should be calculated 
on the pay and allowances he is actually drawing on 
the day of his retirement. 

734. Would you state what allowances you have in 
your mind there, what are the allowances ? — Arms 
and straw, boot allowance, lodging allowance to mar- 
ried men, charge allowance, clothing allowance, sta- 
tionery allowance, fuel allowance for sergeant’s office 
for six winter months. 

735. Mr. Headlam.— W ould you divide that kind 
of allowance among the men in the station or would 
the sergeants get it? — Oh, the sergeants get it. 

736. That would be counted as allowance to the 
sergeants? — Yes, sir. 


737. Why should he be pensioned on that, for 
keeping the office warm?— Well, sir, it is only fair 
that a man should be pensioned on all his allowances 
the same as in the higher ranks. 

738. Isn’t it an allowance to keep the office warm ? 
— It does not cover the expense. 

739. You think it is like the lodging allowance?— 
J® 8 ' " not cover the expenses in some places. 
My third point is that constables should receive their 
maximum at 15 years’ service, like the majority of 
Anglish police forces. 


juu any record ot these 
police forces?— I have, sir; in Bedfordshire the con- 
stable receives his maximum at 15 years’ service. 
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741. Mr. Head lam. — How many sergeants are there 
in that force? — I could not tell you, sir, the numeri- 
cal strength; I have only statistics of pay. 

742. The Chairman.— What is the pay of the con- 
stable at 15 years’ service? — At 15 years’ service his 
maximum is 27 shillings and five pence. His mini- 
mum is 21s. 

748. He gets 27s. 5d. at 15 years’ service? — Yes, 


744. Mr. Starkie. — Is that after deductions? — No, 
sir ; that is prior to deductions. 

745. What deductions are. there? — They are gener- 
ally about 2s. Od. or 8s. 

746. And for pensions 2£ per cent. ? — In Glamor- 
ganshire a constable gets his maximum pay at 12 
years’ service. 

747. The Chairman. — What is that maximum pay ? 

— Thirty-three and threepence per week. 

748. Do you know when he is entitled to his pen- 
sion and at what rate, did you make any inquiries? 
—No, sir, I did not. 

749. Mr. Headlam. — And you do not know the 
strength of the force and how many sergeants there 
are ?— No, sir, I do not. 

750. If there are fewer sergeants that might be a 
reason for giving the constable his maximum pay 
at a fixed date 1—1 do not know, sir. 

751. Mr. Starkie.- Wliat do you say is the maxi- 
mum pay in Glamorganshire? — 33s. 3d. In most of 
these forces their scale is under consideration for the 
past six months, and they may be expecting an in- 
crease now. In Herefordshire a constable receives 
his maximum at 15 years. 

752. The Chairman— What is the maximum?— 
29s. 2d. per week. In Liverpool the constable 
reaches his maximum at 15 years’ service, 40s. a 
week. In Bristol the constable receives his maximum 
at 15 years’ service. 

758. And that is how much ?— Thirty-five shillings 
it was, and I understand it is more than that now. 
In Lincoln the constable receives his maximum at 15 
years. It was 33s., and there is a slight increase 
there, too. 

754. Would you give us one or two agricultural 
counties, for Glamorganshire, you know, is a great 
mining county? — I have given Lincolnshire. 

755. Have you Somersetshire?— No, sir, but I have 
Devonshire. 

756. Then give us Devonshire? — The scale is under 
consideration ; I have not the time when a constable 
reaches his maximum. 

757. But have you got the maximum? — I have; it 
is 80s. 4d. weekly. 

758. Mr. He adi. am. —You mentioned Bedfordshire? 
There appears to be 13 sergeants in Bedfordshire and 
100 constables. 

759. The Chairman.— I think that you have given 
pretty fully now various illustrations of your point? 
--Yes; and our fifth point is that a constable is at 
his best at 15 years’ service. 

760. You do not mean that he begins to fall off 
then do you?— Oh, no, I mean that he has reached 
his best. Calculating on the present rate of pay 
and assuming ho has got no promotion, the Irish 
constable loses £26 during his service by not receiv- 
ing his maximum pay at 15 years instead of the to 
Years; that is, lie only gets Is. of an increase between 
15 years and 25 years, and calculating on that he 
would lose £26. I go on now to the lodging allow- 
ance. We ask that lodging allowance to the married 
men be increased to £12 or £15 per annum. The 
average for Bray district is high, £19 per annum. 

761. For a house?— Yes; of course, house rent is 
very high in Bray, and that is the average for the 
district. We ask that the deduction for barrack ac- 
commodation be discontinued against single men. 
The men consider it a hardship to have a deduction 
made when they are sick in hospital or on detachment 
duty or in a protection post. 

762. Mr. Headlam— What deduction is that?— Is. 
a week. 

768. And if they go into hospital ?— Oh, yes, sir, 
the same as if they remained at the station. It a 


man was six months in hospital a deduction of 
4s. 4d. a month would be made. 

764. The Chairman. — All the time? — Yes. The 

men also ask that promotion be accelerated by the 
compulsory retirement of non-commissioned officers 
after 30 or 32 years’ service. I may say that Mr. 
O’Connell, the present Deputy Inspector-General, 
suggested at t-he 1901 Commission that there should 
be a limit put on a man’s service, say, 31 years. 

765. For the purpose of increasing the flow of pro- 
motion? — Yes ; and they ask that promotion to the 
rank of acting sergeant should be made in the same 
manner as is now adopted in the case of promotion 
from acting sergeant to sergeant, that is, from a 
general list throughout Ireland rather than a eountv 
list. That would expedite and equalise promotion. 

In the county that I am serving in I may say that the 
last man who was promoted had almost 23 years ser- 
vice. The man before him had 24 years’ service, 
and I understand that down in the county adjoining, 
in the County Wexford, the average is somewhere 
between 15 and 18 years' service at the present time. 

766. You are referring now to the promotion from 
the seniority list, not by examination or the “ P.” 
list? — No, sir, promotion from the ordinary list. 
When a constable is sent in charge of a station he 
should receive charge allowance, the same as a ser- 
geant. 

767. Mr. Headlam. — Is a constable ever in charge 
of a station? — Yes, sir; and a constable sent out in 
charge does not receive any charge allowance. 

768. Is he often sent in charge of a station? — Not 
frequently, but he has the same responsibility as a 
sergeant. 

769. Have you known any cases of a constable 
being sent in charge of a station ? — I have, sir. 

770. Many? — Well, not many. 

771. Mr. Starkie. — They are temporarily sent in 
place of the sergeant? — Yes. 

772. The constable receives the charge allowance in 
that case? — No, sir. The constable is in charge of the 
station temporarily. 

778. The sergeant, of course, being away does not 
receive it? — No, sir; the sergeant goes away on his 
leave and the. constable is sent there temporarily, and 
the constable does not receive it. 

774. The Chairman. — The sergeant does not receive 
it? — No, sir, not while he is on leave, and the con- 
stable has the same responsibility as the sergeant in 
charge, and his eligibility for promotion is thus 
tested while he is in charge. And also we ask, as 
there is a high increase of late years in the price of 
coal and oil, that the fuel and light allowance 
granted to the stations be increased, as it is now 
insufficient. It is recommended that the allowances 
be increased to £1 in summer and to £1 5s. in win- 
ter ; and that the subsistence allowance for a night’s 
absence be increased to 4s. Bd. everywhere. 

775. What is it now?— It is now 3s. 6d. outside of 
Dublin, where it is 4s. 6a. unless you are provided with 
barrack accommodation. If you are, there is a shilling 
per night deducted from you. And we ask that men 
who marry without permission may not be deprived 
of the privileges of married men during the whole 
of the rest of their service, as that is considered to be 
a grave injustice. We would like that the delinquent 
should be punished and punished sufficiently at once. 

776. Well, you know they are punished, the regu- 
lations do punish them? — Yes. 

777. It is stated that the man is discharged or dis- 
missed ? — But I am aware he is not. There are only 
28 cases in the Force at present. 

778. What is the next point?— Well, we respect- 
fully urge that the duties that we are called upon to 
perform are of a very increasingly complex character, 
demanding from each man knowledge of law. Tak- 
ing into consideration the higher intelligence of the 
public and the increasing difficulty of these duties 
involving the exercise of tact, foresight, and discre- 
tion in the discharge of duty of this description, we 
submit that it places our work on a higher level than 
that of mere manual labour. Our routine conditions 
are such that a policeman is at a great disadvantage 
compared with outsiders. The latter have perfect 
freedom regarding their houses and style of residence. 
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but the policeman has to live in a house approved of 
by his superior officers and must maintain a very re- 
spectable social standing, mo v e so than his pay en- 
ables him to do at the present day. Besides, he must 
devote the whole of his time practically to the service. 
We point out that the majority of the police forces 
of Great Britain have recently been granted sub- 
stantial increases of pay, although, anterior to such 
increases being sanctioned, the rates of pay operating 
in the forces concerned were very much higher than 
ours. We respectfully contend, six - , that our duties 
are as varied and arduous and, perhaps, more so 
than those of the police elsewhere. 

779. Mr. Headlam. — Have you much night duty? 
— Yes, sir. 

780. How many nights do you have? — About three 
nights a week, and in support of my contention I 
may be permitted to state a matter which is taken 
from the report of the Committee on Irish Finance, 
dated the 17th of October, 1911, namely, “ that the 
only essential diSerence between the Irish Constabulary 
and the Local Police Forces of Great Britain lies in 
tiiis that, besides having to control the common ele- 
ments of disorder, the Irish Constabulary have also to 
contend with two sources of disturbance peculiar to 
Ireland, or to certain parts of it, namely, sectarian 
animosities and chronic dissatisfaction with the 
political status of the country.” Further, sir, the 
police forces of Great Britain are not infrequently paid 
extra for any extra duties they perform, such as 
Weights and Measures, Food and Drugs, the Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals Act and duties under the 
Explosives Act. 

781. Have you had any duties under the Explosives 
Act? — Well, generally, sir. 

782. Have you had any cases in Bray under tlxe 
Explosives Act? — Yes, sir. 


783. The Chairman. — And you have got no extra 
pay for it? — No, sir. Again, sir, the average cost 
of living in Great Britain is cheaper than that in 
Ireland as shown by the Board of Trade Return of 
1912. 

784. Mr. Headlam.— ' Which Return is that ? — Board 
of Trade Return, 1912, Inquiry into the Wages of 
Labour. 

785. Did you say that tlie cost of living was heavier 
in Ireland than in England? — The average cost, sir; 
the average cost for Ireland is 90.2 per cent. For 
England, sir, it is less than that, 89, pages 50 and 
51 of tlxe Board of Trade Return. 

786. On page 51 they say that the prices paid were 
similar in the two countries, and I want to get 
exactly what you have iix your mind ( reads extract). 
You took these figures? — I took the average for Ire- 
land, and I found the average was 90.2. 

787. You see the sentence that I have just read? — 
Yes, sir. 

788. The Chairman. — This is for the five cities? — 
Yes. 

789. But that is not a comparison of the rural area 
of Ireland with the rural area of England? — Well, 
no; I suppose it is spread over the eities of both 
countries. 

790. Mr. Headlam. — If you read the Report you 
are not able to substantiate the “ Daily Mail Year 
Boole.” which says a 25 per cent, increase has oc- 
curred in the retail prices, because this Blue Book 
fixes the increase generally on retail prices at 13.7 
per cent. ? — The “ Daily Mail Year Book ” here says 
that one of the chief facts that emerges from the 
Board of Trade Returns is that the cost of living of 
the working classes in 1912 has increased by 25 per 
cent, since 1896. 
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791. The Chairman. — Where are you stationed? — 
Portumna, Co. Galway. 

792. What service have you ?— Thirty-one years, 
seven months. 

/93. And what counties have you served in? 

Clare, Queen’s County, Carlow, and Galway. 

794. Are you a married man? — Yes, sir. 

795. What family have you ?— Six children with 
me and one away. 

796. Have you accommodation in barrack? — No, 
sir. 

797. And you have a house or lodging? — Yes, sir, 
in the town I am stationed in. 

798. How long have you been in Portumna? — 
Fourteen years nearly. 

799. You come here representing the views of 
whom ?— Of the constables of Galway East and West, 

800. You remember a memorial that was pre- 
sented?— Yes. 

801. I do not want at all to confine you to that, 
but I may assist you by referring to it. You say in 
presenting that Memorial to His Excellency for an 
increase of pay and pensions that you are confident 
that you cannot illustrate more forcibly the obvious 
necessity for your action than by drawing attention 
to the increased cost of living throughout Ireland, a 
fact which has to-day placed a very large proportion 
in debt. Now, will you in support of that just give 
us some illustration of the increase in the cost of 
living ?— -I have got lists from the districts of Galway 
East and West from the men who met in Athenry 
on the 3rd, and I have selected the returns I got from 
them, I think very accurately, sir. These are the 
average prices between 1900 and now. Flour has 
gone up from Is. 5d. per stone to Is. 0£d. per stone. 

802. Now, have all those comparisons reference to 
two fixed periods ?— Yes, sir, 1900 and 1914. I have 
taken the figures 5d. to 7 id. to represent the increase 
in Galway in bread. Oatmeal has increased from 
Is. Od. to 2s.; beef (roast and steak), 7d. to lOd. 
That may seem a large figure for a place like Galway. 
* it*’ • eas ^ ern pari; of Galway, near the Tipperary 
fattening lands, you will get it cheaper, but in the 


western part of the couuty, where they cannot fatten 
cattle, some of them have to bring their beef down 
from Dublin to Gahvay. Mutton has gone up 7d. 
to lOd. ; Irish bacon, 7£d. to Is. ; American bacon, 
3d. and 4d. to lOd. Thea is unchanged practically. 
Some men represent an increase of 2d., but I think 
that is due to local considerations. 

803. Mi*. Headlam. — What do you pay for tea? — 
I pay Is. lOd. to 2s. Some men pay 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6 d. 
I seldom buy that tea. Sugar went up from 2s. 2d. to 
2s. 6d. ; eggs, per dozen, from 8d. to Is. 2d. ; milk, 
per pint, from Id. to l£d. (but in some parts of the 
country it is cheaper). Potatoes, per stone, have gone 
up from 3d. to 6d. ; soap from 2-gd. to 4d. ; butter 
from 9d. to an average price of Is. 2d. ; peat per load 
from 4s. to 8s. There is no regular measure for 
that, but it has doubled in price. Coal, per cwt., 
has gone up from Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. ; paraffin oil, per 
gallon, from 7£d. to lOd. ; house rents have increased 
from an average of about £9 to £11. 

, 804. The Chairman. — Does that apply to the en- 
tire county ? — To the entire county. Some men have 
no change at all, but the general tendency is to a 
general rise. 

805. Mr. Starkie.— I s that also in the town of Gal- 
way? — No, sir, it is not in the town of Galway. 

806. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us how you got 
those figures? — From the constables, and I know a 
little from my own experience of the town I am in. 
For instance, in the town I am in a man taking a 
house there has had to pay £1 a month for it, and. I 
could get that 10 years ago for less— 16s. 8d. per week. 
Now, as to clothing and boots, it is represented by 
traders that there is an increase of fully 25 per cent, 
for instance, leather was retailed in Portumna for 
Is. lOrl. per lb., and it is now 2s. 4d., and they have to 
take into account the increased cost of making the. 
boots. Tobacco is up from 6d. to 8d. The articles 1 
have enumerated could be got in 1900 for £9 18s 7M 
and now they would be £12 7s. 7£d. That would re- 
present an increase of nearly 25 per cent.. I think 
it might be of some use to the Committee to put this 
before them. I take myself as having an average 
family. I have six children, and I think that is 
about the average family of a policeman, and I pre- 
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paved this return showing my actual expenditure, 
and I would like that you would look at "it. That 
return shows that I had a deficit of 9s. 3d. weekly. 

307. The Chairman. — What are the ages of your 
family? — The ages of my children, are 7 to 18 years. 
807a. And so one child has left you? — Yes, sir. 

808. That child is doing for herself ? — My sister is. 

809. She is not still a charge on you? — No, sir, she 
is not a charge on me. 

810. Are any of the others? — I have one boy that 
will be spun provided for. 

811. We do not want to go more particularly into 
your domestic or private affairs than yon care to give 
us as illustrations? — Well, I would like, sir, to put 
it before you. 

812. Then do so. What is that child of yours that 
is soon going away from you going to do? — He is 
going to be a clerk in an attorney’s office or solicitor’s 
office; he is promised it. 

813. Do you hope that he will be earning what will 
keep him from the start? — He will, sir. 

814. Mr. Starkie. — W here has he been educated? 
— In the National school, sir. My house rent is £10 
a year. For fuel I spend £10 8s. in the year; that 
would be 4s. per week for fuel, and that is a very 
heavy item; paraffin oil and candles, 6d. a week; 
underclothing for myself, including socks, I estimate 
at 6d. a week. My wife’s clothing an 1 hosiery in- 
cluded, Is. fid. per week; clothing’ for six children, 
2s. 6d. per week; bedclothes for self and family, 9d. 
per week; boots for self, fid. per week; ditto for wife, 
4d. per week ; and ditto for six children, Is. 4d. a 
week ; cost of books and other expenses incidental to 
education, 4d. per week; contributions to clergy and 
other religious purposes, 7d. per week; payment for 
barrack servant and for barrack requisites, 4d. a week; 
washing materials, soap and toilet requisites, fid. per 
week ; sundry articles, such as blacking, boot laces, 
and thread, 3d. per week. Now we come to food. 
Three stone of flour at Is. 9d. per stone, 5s. 3d. ; 
half-stone of oatmeal at 2s. per stone, Is. ; half-stone 
of Indian meal at Is. 2d. per stone, 7d. ; 7 stones of 
potatoes at 5id. per stone, 8s. 2£d. (that differs from 
the average I gave you before) ; 4 lb. of boiling beef 
at 7 id. per lb., 2s. 6d. ; 1 lb. of steak at 0d. ; 1 lb. of 
tea, 2s. ; 7 lbs. of sugar, Is. 2d. ; 2 quarts of new 
milk daily, 2s. 4d. ; milk or yeast for making bread, 
4d. ; coacoa or coffee, 6d. ; butter, lbs., Is. 7^d. ; 
baker’s bread, 4d. 

815. Mr. Headlam.—' Y ou buy bread as well as 
hake ? — I buy a little, sir. Sundry articles such as 
salt and other things, 4d. per week. That repre- 
sents a total of £1 19s. 6d. My net weekly pay and 
allowances from all sources is £l 10s. 3d., and that 
shows a weekly deficit of 9s. 3d. Now the question 
will arise, and I am speaking as representative of a 
good many men of my class, and that is why I put 
in the return. The question will arise how the de- 
ficit is met. Unfortunately it is not all met, but I 
will give an instance how it was partly met. My boy 
was monitor in the school for three years, and for 
those three years he got £10 for the first year, and 
£15 for the second, and £20 for the third; and pro- 
perly speaking that money should have been reserved 
to give him a better education qualifying him to go 
up on to the profession of teacher, and that he was 
not able to do, and tl e boy’s ca-eer was lost tl erebv. 

816. Is this the boy you were speaking of here?— 
Yes. 

817. Who has got into an attorney’s office?— I ex- 
pect he will. 

818. Mr. Starkie.— What is your service?—' Thirty- 
one years and seven months. Now what I wish to 
say is. that under present conditions and on present 
pay the Irish constable cannot support an average 
family of children, and it is wrong for a man to 
get married under the present prospects. 

819. What age were you when you married ?— I got 
married at 29 years of age, after nine yearn service. 
T joined at 20 years. It is quite impossible for an 
Irish constable to support a family in decency ana 
comfort on the present pay that we are getting in 
Ireland, and a man who gets married is incurring 


a terrible responsibility by doing so now. The pre- 
sent rate of pay is practically the same as when 
prices for necessary articles of food and clothing were 
from 25 to 30 per cent, lower. The increase of pay 
granted by the Act of 1908 in the case of a constable, 
the total amount that he would draw in pay under 
the Act of 1908, is only £39 in 30 years more than, 
what he would draw under the Act of 1683. A con- 
stable serving 30 years under the Act of 1908 would 
draw £89 in 30 years more than the other man. 
That is all the increase that he got in pay, £39 
the whole of it. Of course then the married men 
get £2 12s. ; £3 18s. in all. Now, sir, the Board 
of Trade Returns are in some matters no true criterion 
of the increase in prices locally ; for instance, peat, 
which is the fuel in general use in Galway, has 
within the past twenty years risen by quite 100 per 
cent. Coal at the current price of 1/9 per cwt. 
would be cheaper than peat to-day, but coal is im- 
possible for this reason, that you cannot make bread 
with coal in the fireplaces we have. Those fireplaces 
were constructed for the burning of peat. 

820. The Chairman. — They are hearth fires? — Yes, 
sir, and open grates, so we have to burn peat. I 
did not like to make that statement without giving 
some reasons in support of it. 

821. You get peat to some extent from Connemara 
certainly in the City of Galway? — They do get it 
in the City of Galway. The bogs in some places 
are becoming exhausted, and the owners are charging 
heavy prices for peat which you could get free for- 
merly. In tlie old days the landlord gave the peat 
bog quite freely. Now, in the break up of the land 
the farmers are closing them and making a ring 
of them, and’ the farmers themselves, owing to the 
increased cost of labour, and to their own growing 
prosperity, won’t cut peat for sale now as formerly, 
and all those things have the effect of doubling it 
in price, and it is one of the heaviest items that we 
have to face. 

822. I think you said it was 8/-? — From 4/- to 
8/-; it has doubled. 

823. It is 8/- now, and it was 4/-? — It was 4/-. 

824. And I suppose you remember when it was 
2/-? — I remember when it was 3/-. 

825. Mr. Starkie.— Had the raising of the price 
of coal any effect on the price of peat, or is there 
more used than there used to be? — No, sir, there 
is not. In days gone by the farmers with young 
families would employ the children in cutting and 
saving the peat. They won’t do it now, sir; they 
are getting too well off, and, of course, what causes 
their prosperity has the reverse effect on others. 
Twenty years ago farmers disposed of a greater part 
of their produce locally. Now, owing to the spread 
of knowledge, they would be likely to send those 
things to England, and the result is that prices have 
gone up to a greater percentage than the Board of 
Trade Return indicates. Now, the increased price 
of bacon has practically banished it from the con- 
stable’s table, and it affects him adversely in other 
ways. A farmer will bring potatoes to the market 
only at a high price. The farmers consider it more 
profitable to fatten the pigs with potatoes than to 
sell them for less than 5d. a stone. Fifteen years ago 
it was very rare to find a policeman in debt, but 
now, unfortunately, the reverse is the rule, and that 
this state of tilings is not due to any deterioration 
in the morals of the Force is proved by the fact 
that the returns of men punished for disciplinary 
offences, as compared with those of former years, 
show a great diminution. Now, sir, I think you 
have got enough about the English Forces. I did 
not come prepared with those statistics, and T do 
not propose to say much more about them, but, as 
compared with the English police forces, the R.I.C. 
are very much underpaid. I think that may be taken 
as granted, and I believe one cause for the disparity 
of pay is that the belief exists that a policeman can 
live cheaper in Ireland than in England. There is 
no foundation for that theory, whatever foundation 
there may have been for it in former years. With 
the exception of bouse rent, milk, and vegetables, 
household necessaries are cheaper in English cities and 
towns than in Irish villages. That is my contention, 
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sir. As all our wheat and flour is imported, and the 
greater part comes through Liverpool, it follows that it 
must be cheaper in England, and I have ascertained 
that household flour is retailed, in Liverpool at 1/0 to 
1/7 per stone, to our 1/9 and 1/10. Ninety per cent, 
of our clothing is English manufacture, and the greater 
part of our footwear is English, and it does not require 
much reasoning to see that clothing and boots are much 
cheaper in England than in Ireland. Coal is cheaper 
and bacon is cheaper in England than in Ireland, and 
Colonial beef and mutton are retailed in Liverpool at 
fid. and 64d. a lb., and we can get it- at no such prices 
in Galway. 

826. 'Why, cannot you get it- in Galway? — No, they do 
not bring it in; but I am not speaking of Galway Citv, 
but of Galway County. Now, house rent is 1/6 per 
week dearer in England. I made some inquiries and 
I was told by ex-policoineu from Liverpool and Man- 
chester that policemen's houses there run to about 5/- 
or 6/- a week. I allow that they are 1/6 dearer there, 
but I hold that, taking flour, coal, clothing, foot-wear, 
and meat into account, the cost of living is in favour 
of the Englishman. Well, I will only say one word 
about the English police. I find that- the Manchester 
constable serving 30 years will draw in all £833 more 
than the Irish constable in the same time, and that 
would work out £27 15s. 4d. annually. 

827. Mr. Starkie. — That is, than a policeman in the 

country?— -Yes, sir. N-ow, sir, it will be seen that the 

tendency is to drop the allowances in the English 
Police. I have remarked, in reading the papers, that 
I think the recommendations are that allowances are to 
be dropped, and this, of course, will increase the 
pension, and we ask a corresponding benefit; and if 
allowances are to be retained or increased we ask that 
they should be included in calculating our pensions. 

828. Before you leave the question of pay; a 25 per 
cent, increase on your pay would appear to be about 
£18 a year? — I think so, sir, and I would be very 
tbankful for it. 

829. And you say that your present expenditure ex- 
ceeds your net pay and allowances by 9/3 a week? — 
Yes. 

830. Then, to cover your expenditure you would have 
to get an increase of £28 a year?— Well, I expect my 
son will be going away. 

831. But that is your present expenditure — Yes. 

832. I suppose you understand that the pay of the 
English County Forces varies? — I know that, sir; 
the man that preceded me gave the information and 
there is no use in repeating it. 

833. There is no necessity for entering into it if it 
has been entered into before? — Now, promotion from 
the constable’s rank in the B.I.C. goes primarily to 
fill vacancies in the non-commissioned ranks and' not 
as a reward of merit. Of course, it is a reward of merit 
in the sense that the best man gets iu ; but consequently 
no matter how well conducted and efficient a man mar 
be the same number will go through the service as 
constables. We think it would be only fair to give the 
constable of long service and good service and efficienev 
some extra pay as a reward for merit. It is rather 
hard, sir, when a man realises that for one reason or 
another he is not going to get promotion — it is rather 
hard to look forward to a service of 12 or 13 years before 
him when he has nothing to work for, nothing to stimu- 
late him. It is a monotonous prospect. I think in 
most Forces there is some reward given for merit and 
efficiency. 

834. Mr. Starkie. — At- what service?— Well, sir, 1 
would suggest 25 years’ service. Of course, a man gets 
a rise at 25 years of a shilling a week, but we hope that 
will be shortened and that he will get his maximum pay 
earlier. Now, sir, there has been already represented 
to you the hardship where a man dies in the Force 
leaving a widow and children. I think, sir, that the 
cases would not- be many, and it would not involve a 
very heavy expenditure, and it is a pitiable case to see 
a widow with a family of children left. Men are not 
able to insure. Of course, it is said that a man should 
insure his life ; but men are not able to insure. There 
is one man in the station I am in and he has six chil- 


dren, and he is talking of having to give up his in- 
surance, and I would ask that better provision be made 
for widows and children. 

835. Mr. Headlam. — Widows and children of men 
dying in the service ? — In the service. We would also 
ask that in the case of a man marrying without per- 
mission the Inspector-General should have the power 
to award the punishment he considers necessary for the 
offence. As it is, the Inspector-General has no option, 
and the man’s whole sendee is a perpetual punishment. 

. We would ask that the Inspector-General should have 
power to award such punishment as he thinks necessary. 

836. The Chairman. — That is to say that the Section 

of tbe Act- should be repealed? — Yes. The men in 

Galway did not authorise me to demand any rise in 
rate, but they said they wanted an increase of 25 per 
cent, all round on pay and allowances; as the money 
for subsistence allowance is not sufficient now, we 
would ask for an increase of the subsistence allowance. 

837. What increase do you suggest there; (another 
witness said 4/6)? — Well , I would agree with that. 

838. Mr. Starkie. — When was the 3/6 rate fixed? — 
I think 3/6 has been tbe rate since I joined the Force 
The single men asked me to put the case of the young 
constables before you. 

839. The Chairman. — That is constables under four 
years’ service? — I'uder seven. A man is permitted to 
marry at seven, and from the view of the matter put 
before me by the young constable it would appear that 
he could not possibly have any adequate provision made 
iu seven years’ service, and after seven years he goes 
and buys furniture and begins by going" into debt at 
once. 

840. Mr. Headlam. — He has to live up to his pay 
during the first seven years’ service? — Yes, according 
to what has been represented. It shows here that up 
to four years he would have 5 j- a month to spare, and 
again he pays for a bicycle (and a bicycle becomes a 
necessary part of a man's equipment now, and every 
young man is supposed to have a bicycle), and when 
lie pays for underclothing and boots, &c., be will not 
have much left out of his pay for the month; so that 
as tbe matter stands at present, to allow him to get 
married on seven years’ service would appear to be 
really wrong, because he cannot possibly have adequate 
provision made. He will have to begin by going in 
debt for furniture, and he has a miserable existence 
before him afterwards. 

841. The Chairman— It is not suggested, though, 
that the period should be lengthened ?— No, sir ; though 
personally, I would suggest it myself ; but that view 
is not put forward by the men. 

842. You did not give us the wages of artisans? — 
No, I did not give them. 

843. Would you give us the wages please? — As far as 
I know, the rates of the wages of tradesmen such as 
masons and carpenters and such men are about 30/- to 
36/- a week. 

844. Mr. Headlam. — Have they risen in the last 10 
years? — They have, sir, by about- 5/- a week. 

845. Tbe Chairman. — I take it that in a country dis- 
trict any considerable building is carried out by a con- 
tractor from some place or other? — Yes, sir. 

846. And he brings the men there? — He brings the 
men there. 

847. But you are speaking of the local men? — Of the 
local men, sir; and against that, the greater bulk of 
the local men take small contracts; but the greatest 
rise is in the wages of the ordinary labouring man. 

848. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know whether there has 
been any increase in the wages on the railway? — There 
is no railway near where I am serving; but the agri- 
cultural labourers now get 15/- a week and 18/- a week 
and a house and garden, where I knew them to get 
7/- a week 30 years ago. 

849. The Chairman. — And tbe hired man who lives 
in? — That is what we call the servant boy class. That 
man’s wages have gone up from £9 or £10 to £20 and 

850. Mr. Starkie.— W hat is the labourer who lias not 
a house and garden paid? — You have hardly anv 
of that class in the country ; they all have houses ancl 
gardens. 
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851. The Chairman. — The casual man about the 
village? — That class of man has no constant job ; he 
only takes jobs here and there. Any man who has a 
constant job has a house and garden. 

852. Mr. Starkie. — What are the labourers’ wages 


in 1901 in the County Galway? — The labourer’s wages 
then would run from 8/- up to 10/- a week, I should say. 

853. The Board of Trade Return for that year shows 
9/8, and that fairly corresponds to what you say? — 
Yes, sir. 


County Inspector Albert Roberts examined. 


854. The Chairman. — You are a County Inspector? — 

I am County Inspector of Donegal. 

855. But for some time you have been oil service 
elsewhere? — In the County Clare. 

856. For what length of time? — I was three years 
and four months in the County Clare. 

857. Have you returned to Donegal now? — Yes, sir; 

I have been in Donegal since May of last year. I am 
County Inspector there now. I'left Clare last May; 

I went there in the year 1910. 

858. What service have you in the Force? — I have 
nearly 27 years. 

859. And how long were you District Inspector? — 
I was 221- years. 

860. And what counties have you had experience of? 
— I began in the County Sligo, at Collooney, in the 
County Sligo; Dunmanway, County Cork; Castlerengh, 
County Roscommon; Ballinasloe, County Galway (East 
Riding); then I was at the. Castle for three and a half 
years or a little more; then I went to Bagnalstown Dis- 
trict, In the County Carlow. Then I was appointed 
County Inspector, and I was County Inspector of King’s 
County for about three months, and then I was ap- 
pointed County Inspector of the County Clare, and 
after that to tiounty Donegal, where I am County In- 
spector. now. 

861. What particular section do you represent for the 
purpose of putting a case before the Committee? — Well, 
my evidence, sir, would be confined to Donegal prac- 
tically, and perhaps portion of Londonderry, the North- 
West of Ireland I might say, and I appear here on 
behalf of the men. 

862. Now, with the object of being able to give evi- 
dence on behalf of the men, have you received state- 
ments from them or memorials, or how have you ac- 
quired information? — Well, there were three memorials 
sent up from County Donegal, and they all passed 
through my office, and I submitted them to the Inspec- 
tor-General, but T have not got them here with me ; and 
also I have spoken to the men myself and have made 
inquiries generally through the county as to the cost 
of provisions and the way young men live, and, all that 
sort of thing, and made myself familiar with their 
condition in life. 

. 863. And perhaps just in the way you have prepared 
for yourself you would give us the benefit of what you 
have learned? — Yes. The first subject that is of im- 
portance is that of recruiting, and the recruiting, as 
you know, has fallen off considerably. In County 
Donegal it has gone down from an average of about 
48 to 21 in the last six years. 

864. 48 a year? — 48 a year to 21 last year. 

865. That' is candidates?— Yes. Nearly all of 

them are accepted. I have gone into the question 
of why recruiting has fallen off, and I think one of 
the principal reasons is that it is a question of com- 
petition first of all, competition (as it is a means of 
employment) with other trades or callings, or some- 
times other Police Forces. 

860. Mr. Headlam.— A re there more occupations 
open now? — There are more occupations open than there 
were. 

867. Even in country districts like Donegal?— There 
are the county towns and there are the Forces in Eng- 
land, and the Forces abroad in the Colonies. I have 
made inquiries as to where men who resign have gone 
to, and I find that some have gone to Canada 
and others to New Zealand. In Canada, .Toronto 
seems to be a place that takes them particularly. 
When I joined the Force, in 1887, the R.I.C. was 
looked upon as a very good source of employment for 
young men, fanners’ 'sons, but they do not look at it 
now in the same way. I have spoken to young men 


who, I thought, would be eligible as candidates, and I 
said : “ What do you think about joining the Force?” 
and "Ob,” they said “the pay would not be good 
enough ; we could get better payment for our labour 
elsewhere. ’ ’ 

868. What did they mean by that, did they mean 
elsewhere in Ireland or elsewhere abroad? — Oh, gene- 
rally. It might be in Ireland; north or south they 

might get good employment. I may say, that 
they do not mind going abroad now half as much 
as they did when I was a young man. In fact the 
facilities for employment are opening up all over the 
world. Since then the young fellows are told that 
the pay has remained practically unaltered, while there 
is an increased cost of living, and wages in other em- 
ployments have got very good. A change has been 
gradually taking place in the social condition of the 
class from which recruits have been hitherto drawn, 
and that is one of the things that interferes with re- 
cruiting. The young men change with the times, and 
they have been affected by the advance in education 
and mode of living, aud as a matter of fact they have 
bigger notions now and are not so easily pleased. That 
is my experience. Then, education is cheaper than 
it was when I was young, and the improved con- 
ditions of the farmers owing to the passing of the Land 
Acts have put the farmers in a better position so far as 
money is concerned, and now they think of sending 
their sons into the Ministry and of making them doctors 
and sending them to other occupations, where 
education enables them to get employment, and 
these things also militate against us. Then in the 
North, I find that the present unsettled state of the 
country affects recruiting. I won’t go into that any 
further, but that is the case. 

869. Mr. Starkie. — Is that confined to the North? — 
Well, I cannot say that. 

870. What was your own experience in the County 
Clare? — I left Clare in May, 1913. When I left 
Clare things had not become so acute. The 
provisions of the Constabulary Act- of 1908 re- 
garding pensions arc stated to have had the 
effect- of preventing men joining the Force. 
Men who joined the Force since the passing of that 
Act must spend 30 years in the service before they are 
eligible for voluntary retirement. This is with young 
fellows an important provision and they don’t like 
tying themselves up so long. The question affecting 
recruiting is primarily one of pay. Iu my conversa- 
tions with young men they say, in addition to what I 
said before, that they can get good employment at 30/- 
n week outside, and they say : “We can have our even- 
ings free,” and that militates against us. If they have 
two sources of employment and one gives them 
30/- a week with discipline and the other 30/- 
without discipline they will take the other. Another 
thing that- influences them is what they get- at 
starting. If you tell a young man : " You will get a 
pension after so many years,” he will say : "It is time 
enough to think about that when I am of that age.” 
The important matter with them is what they get 
into their hands when starting. 

871. That looks as if they did not look so far ahead 
as their predecessors? — The circulation of newspapers, 
too. in a district tells them what is going on in other 
parts of the world and makes them restless and inclined 
to go away. 

872. The Chairman. — Now, as to the class of recruits, 
vou rrv the number is diminishing, but what do you 
say about the class as compared with former times?— 
I do not think we get as good a class. 

878 Either in social condition or m personal 
quality?— No, sir. I do not think so Occasionally 
we get a very good class of recruits, but the quality 
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on the whole has deteriorated. Then, with regard to 
young constables who join the Force, they are 
restless, there is no doubt about that, and 
I know that applications have been made to join 
other police forces, and I have talked to young men 
who I felt were restless and asked them, “Why?” and 
they said, “We can get better pay in England.” 
They have only two years service now, of course, and 
they are prepared to forfeit that and go across the 
water and get accepted in other forces there. 

874. What service must they have in this Force be- 
fore they get approved service in the force in Eng- 
land to which they may be transferred ? — I could not 
tell you that. 

875. Mr. Starkie. — I think it is three years? — I 
could not tell. 

876. Do they resign from the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary on the chance of being taken into the Eng- 
lish forces? — They generally communicate first of all 
with the Chief Constable of that force to see what 
chance they have. 

877. The Chairman. — Birmingham is one of the 
places they go to? — Birmingham is one. 

The Committee adjourned for luncheon and resumed 
at 2 p.m . 

County Inspector Roberts further examined. 

878. The Chairman. — I think you had just finished 
the subject of recruiting when we adjourned? — Yes, 
and I was going on to the position of the young con- 
stable. Well, with regard to the position of the 
young constable it may be said that he has got enough 
to live on, but he has not got enough to make any 
savings. From enquiries I have made I believe the 
real cause of the restlessness among the younger men 
is the fact that there has been, generally speaking, a 
rise in the wages of persons of their own class em- 

loyed in civil life during the recent years while there 
as been no substantial increase in their own pay. 

879. Mr. Headlam. — W hat exactly do you mean by 
their own class? — I mean the class from which they 
are drawn. 

880. What class is that? — Farmers’ sons and the 
higher class of artisans. 

881. Farmers’ sons would not have wages? — Ho, 
sir. but they would get employment. 

882. At what? — At many things; it might be en- 
gine drivers and situations of that kind, fitters in 
railway shops. They go over to Scotland from my 
part of the country and have very good wages there, 
and they go to shipyards in Derry. From Donegal a 
great many of them go to Scotland, to Glasgow. 

883. And they take positions in business there? — 
In business, yes. and I will give you an instance of 
it. A few days ago a man resigned his position as 
fitter at Burton Port and he had 24s. a week there, 
and he went off to Glasgow and he got 27s. a week to 
start- with, with the prospect of rising to 34s. when 
he became expert at his work. 

884. Mr. Starkie. — How long had he been at work 

in Burton Port? — To my knowledge I think 

about a year. I think he had been in a shipyard 
in Londonderry before that. Other causes that 
affect young men are the glowing accounts sent to 
them by comrades who have gone to Colonial forces. 

885. The Chairman. — Just before we leave that 
question about occupations, I suppose you are aware 
that it has been more generally the habit and the 
custom latterly not to hind men for any particular 
period to learn a trade? — Yes. 

886. That is, that a man comes in at no wages now 
but be comes in to learn his trade without being in- 
dentured ? — Yes. 

887. That has affected a good deal of men who 
usually would enter upon- some particular trade as 
artisans ? — Yes. 

888. Mr. Starkie. — They have technical schools 
also? — They have, sir. And there are several other 
things that help to detach men from the Constabu- 
lary, even those that are in it, and two things have 
come under my notice lately of importance. One is 
the wireless telegraphy system. I was at a station 


the other day and I was talking to a young constable 
about his position in the Force, and he had just 7 
years’ service, and he appeared to be somewhat dis- 
contented and I asked him why, and, “ Oh, well, sir,” 
said he, “I can do better at another job.” “What 
other job is in your mind?” I said to him. “I am 
thinking, sir, of that wireless business.” “ How do 
you expect to get employment at the wireless busi- 
ness?’.’ “ Well,” he said, “ I am paying 10s. a month 
to a man with whom I am corresponding, and I hope 
soon to be able to pass an examination and get into 
the wireless telegraph system in the Post Office ” ; 
and I said, “ You will forfeit your 7 years’ service 
in the Constabulary.” “ Oh, I will do that,” said 
lie, “I know that.” Then the other important cause 
I have put down was the disputes that have prevailed 
all round between employers and employed and that 
have taken the form of strikes in several communi- 
ties, and then, of course, the Dublin strikes were in 
my mind, and such tilings have an unsettling 
effect on all employment. I made enquiries as 
to how the young men spend their money, and I 
found that they generally save something. I am not 
going to trouble you with small details, but I find 
that the young constable has about 9s. a month 
saved. That I consider the average, but that does 
not take into account leave or anything of that kind. 
The condition of a constable of a little longer service 
than that, say, between 7 and 11 years’ service, is a 
little different. I went into bis account, and asked 
him to show me the particulars of his expenditure, 
and he showed me that he had at the end of a 
mouth 19s. lOd. in his book to his credit, but then he 
said, “ I will have to go oil leave, and if I buy a 
bicycle I must pay the instalments. In fact, I have 
only that for my private expenditure after I pay my 
account.” He was a teetotaler, and lie had spent 
no money at all in intoxicating liquor, but he was a 
smoker. A witness referred to the beginning expenses 
of young constables. At present they get at the rate 
of about £39 a year for six months at the Depot, and 
I notice that young constables at the Depot have, with 
very few exceptions, no money to start life in the 
Force. A young recruit came recently to Letterkenny 
from the Depot, and was told to take a car to the station 
to which he was transferred, and lie had not any money 
and it had to be advanced to him. I mention that 
to show that I think the young constables have not 
got enough. In some counties the possession of a 
bicycle by a constable is almost necessary. 

889. The Chairman. — Would not the expense for that 
car be paid to him? — Yes, but be bad not got it. As a 
general rule it would be expected that be would have it, 
and he looked a very decent boy. The possession of a 
bicycle is quite necessary in some stations, especially 
in the County Clare, and it is an absolute necessity 
there. Then the men at the Depot have to buy other 
things such as valises and regulation boxes ” and a 
second set of accoutrements and things of that class 
out of their own pockets. 

890. The man is only under an obligation to bring 

£1 to the Depot when he comes up? — Yes. Then 

when in the County Clare I had experience of young 
constables, because in that county there was a large 
number of huts and protection posts, and the majority 
of the men were young men, and in one hut there 
was an acting sergeant with four men and each of 
them had a bicycle. I do not speak of the sergeant, 
I speak of the four men. I asked them. "What did 
you pay for these bicycles?” and they told me them- 
selves that they averaged from £7 to £9. “ How are 
you paying for that bicycle?” “By instalments.” 
“How much a month?” “They vary from 10s. to 
15s. a month.” “ And I am sure you have bought a 
watch.” “Oh, yes, a watch.” Yes, sir, they are 
rather hampered in their early career by having to 

ay oS these expenses by instalments, because they 

ave no ready money. Occasionally a man will have 
ready money who is the son of a strong farmer, but 
that is a rare case. I put this forward with a view 
to showing that I think the younger men should get 
an increase of pay. The next is the question of re- 
cruiting. When a young man in the country is 
thinking of joining the Force the person he ap- 
proaches is a young constable in a hut or station, and 
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heu—aslcs them how they are getting on. He 

generally says, ‘‘Well, I can hardly live. I 
have to pay such expenses, I have very little 
at the end of the month or at the end of the 
year ” ; and that is a discouragement to men who are 
thinking of joining the Force. And to summarise 
what I have been saying, with respect to young men, 

I think for the first three or four years they are more 
or less hampered and they cannot begin to save money 
until after four years’ service. That is my experi- 
ence, that from 4 to 7 years they may save something, 
and up to the time when they get married, and 
I have said to some young men, “If you are going 
to get married have you any money saved?" 
“Well, not much.” “About how much?” “ £30.” 
“How dp yon expect to support a house on that?” 
Well, they could give no answer to that, because they 
spend their £30 on buying furniture, and if they 
'have a little more their wedding expenses come in, 
and, of course, you know they do not get a lodging 
allowance till 10 years' service, and I find that in 
the County Donegal the greatest number of men 
marry between 7 and 10 years, so that the 
deprivation of the lodging allowance does not 
prevent them marrying. Then I come on to 
the married men generally, and doubtless the mar- 
ried men, I acknowledge, have a struggle to keep out 
of debt and live respectably. Some do so, but they 
have to exercise the greatest economy, and one thing 
that influences me in coming to an opinion about the 
manned men and their way of living is the question 
of leave. You will find single men go on leave gene- 
rally once a year, taking on the average from a week 
to a month’s leave. They are entitled to a month. 
Perhaps for the first year after marriage they may 
take some leave, but after that you find that they go 
on leave less and less, and when they go on leave they 
generally go home to their people to save expense, 
and very often a married man gets leave to stay at 
his lodging. I have asked some married men why 
they did not go away, and they told me that they 
could not aSord it, and I think that it is a very im- 
portant thing that men in all professions like the police 
should be able to go on leave and get some reasonable 
vacation, and I know it is a fact that very few married 
men can go on long leave. I have got from a ser- 
geant of mine in Letterkenny an account of his ex- 
penses. His total pay and allowances amounted to 
£89 14s. and his total expenses amounted to £88, leav- 
ing a balance of £1 14s. I know the man to be a very 
respectable, well conducted man who does not drink. 
He showed me his account of his monthly expenses, 
and vouchers for the same. He showed met his pass- 
book, and I have every reason to believe that his 
account was perfectly accurate, but that even living 
so carefully as he does he has only £1 14s. at the 
end of the year to the good. 

891. Has be accommodation in the barrack? — No, 
sir out of barracks. 

892. What family has he?- -He has six m family. 

893. All young, I suppose?— The eldest hoy is 13. 
He gave me the particulars of the clothing of bi« 
children, and I emphasise the point that the clothing 
expense of the children of a married policeman is an 
important item, as it has increased very much. They 
send their children to school, and to send their chil- 
dren. to school in the towns they must dress them de- 
cently; they cannot send them without boots and 
stockings, and these are important items the prices of 
leather and woollens and flannels of all kinds, that 
is makes the difficulty oi clothing them at a low 
price considerable. I asked him to give me a return 
of his leave, and in five years, the last five years 
since 1909, be has had 34 days leave. The most of 
that leave was spent in his lodgings. I think that 
speaks for itself. Another thing that handicaps 
married men is the fact that they cannot en- 
gage in any other employment and they have very 
little means of increasing their income. They may 
keep pigs and fowl (2 pigs is the maximum), but I 
find very few places where pigs are xept, and 1 have 
asked the reason why, and the reason is that feeding 
stuffs have gone up in price, and the imtial ex- 
pense of getting a pig is considerable. I have looked 
into the matter with a man who deals in these things 
and he told me that the rearing of pigs is only profit- 


able to a big farmer who can keep a sow with a litter, 
but to go into the market and buy a pig and go home 
and fatten it is not very profitable, because you have 
to buy feeding stuff for fattening the pigs, and the 
price of Indian meal and the prices of all those com- 
modities for feeding have gone up so much that they 
cannot do that profitably, and then the family have 
no offal worth speaking of to give the pigs. Fowl are 
sometimes profitable where a married man can keep 
fowl. 

894. Mr. Headlam. — The wives are allowed to take 
up occupations? — Yes. 

895. Is there much advantage taken of that? — No. 

896. There are not many occupations open to wives ? 
— Yes. That is so. 

897. The Chairman. — And it must be approved? — 
It must be approved. The only occupations generally 
are dressmaking and teaching at school. I know 
that there are four men in my county whose wives 
are employed. One is a photographer and in three 
other cases they are school teachers, but with the ex- 
ception of the photographer and one school teacher, 
they have to live apart from their husbands in other 
counties. In two cases of school teachers the wives 
live in other counties, and in the third case the wife 
lives in the same county. 

898. It is a very small proportion? — A very small 
proportion. There are 325 men in my\ county. 

899. Mr. Stabkie. — Is that policeman’s wife in the 
same county away or at the station? She is at the 
station; she is stopping there. She ‘s not a native 
of the place, and when permission was given four 
years ago that was taken into consideration. Would 
you like to have the figures as to married men in my 
county. 

900. The Chairman. — Yes? — Well, the total force 
at present in the county is 325. Of that, number 121 
are married, leaving 204 single men. Our men are 
very fond, and rightly, too, of comparing their dis- 
advantages with respect to other means of employ- 
ment, and at Letterkenny there are Asylum officials 
and keepers and men of that class and their wives can 
engage in employment; even one can keep a public- 
house in the town. The Asylum employees can graze 
land, they can buy cattle, so long as such employment 
does not interfere with the hours of their duties. 

901. They are paid and in the employment of the 
County Council? — Paid by the Asylum authorities. 

902. Mr. Starkie. — The Asylum is under the control 
of the County Council, and there is an Asylum Com- 
mittee. Is there a jail in the County Donegal?— No, 
there used to be one at Lifford. There is one in Derry 
now. "When comparing the wages of the Constabulary 
with those of, I may say, the same class, I find that, 
taking the railway service, the weekly wages of clerks 
on the Great Northern Railway in the goods depart- 
ment has increased since 1901 from 25s. per week to 
32 b. a week. That is an increase of 7s. a week, and 
there are corresponding increases in the case of nearly 
all the other officials. 

903. The Chairman.— A goods clerk is not a clerk 
of the lowest grade, he is a higher grade clerk ?— He 
is a higher grade clerk. 

904. What did he begin at?— I don’t know what 
they begin at. 

905. What do they go up to in 5 or 6 years 7— 
Thirty-six shillings is their highest pay, and I under- 
stand they begin at twenty-five shillings. Then I will 
take engine drivers, but they are very expert and it 
requires long training to fill that post, so I pass over 
these and take the railway carter. There are differ- 
ent grades of railway carters. His weekly wages in 
1901 were 19s. to 28s. and in 1914 they are from 23s. 
to 28s., and then they get extra pay for overtime. 

906. Mr. Headlam.— Have they got a pension sys- 
tem ?— They have, sir. I do not understand it. 

907. They get it probably on contribution to a pen- 
sion fund?— I daresay. Well then the salaries of 
County Council clerks have been increased from 30s. 
I take the juniors first. The junior got 25s. a week in 
1901 and now gets 27s. a week. Second clerks go from 
30s. 9d. to 42s. They also get paid for overtime. As 
regards carpenters, stonemasons plasterere, brick- 
layers, painters .and labourers they have also increased 
considerably. In some places there has been an in- 
crease of 40 per cent, since 1901. I know from my 
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own. experience in Clare that the labourers there 
struck. They were getting 13s. a week in the year 
1911 and as a result of the strike they got 17s. a week. 

908. The Chairman. — Those labourers do not get 
food? — No, sir. 

909. Or houses ? — Or houses. And then with regard 
to ordinary farm labourers in Donegal, I have not 
been there more than nine months, but I have been 
making inquiries, and I find that about 15 years ago 
they got 18d. a day and their dinner, that is casual 
labourers, and now 2s. 6d. a day and their dinner. I 
pay it myself. 

910. Mr. Headlam. — Have you got any prison in 
Donegal ? — No, sir, not in Donegal ; it is in London- 
derry. 

911. I was going to ask how the prison staff are 
paid? — I do not know, sir. I can give you other 
statements, but I am sure you have already re- 
ceived them, of the expenses of married men. I gave 
you one case of a sergeant who had a house, now I 
will give you the case of a constable. This is a con- 
stable of 17 years’ service. 

912. The Chairman. — In barracks or out of bar- 
racks?— Out of barracks. He has a family consisting 
of a wife and four children, and the eldest child is 
12 years. He is on the promotion list; he is a very 
good constable, and his pay is £70 14s., with the 
usual allowances making altogether £77 3s. He gave 
me an account of his monthly pay and his monthly 
expenditure, but in the monthly expenditure which 
he gave me lie includes £6 19s. Gd. for his insurance. 
That was paid in the beginning of this year. 

913. I suppose that would insure £250?— About 
£200. Well, I must exclude that £6 19s. Gd. for 
every month, because it was paid in only one month. 
His total expenditure for the year was £82 16s. Gd., 
a balance against him of £5 13s. 6d. I said to 
him, “ How do you manage to keep out of debt if your 
expenditure is so much in excess of your receipts V 
and lie explained it by stating that when he married 
he had a little money saved, and he got a little money 
with his wife and that that little, which I may call 
nis capital, he has hadi to expend in the cost of his 
living, and I am satisfied, sir, that that is quite cor- 


914. Mr. Headlam. — Does he have any expense for 
education? — Well, he has no expense. 

915. He gets the education free? — He gets educa- 
tion free, and on the question of education, as a 
general rule the police get their children educated 
cheaply, except that a man when he comes to the rank 
of sergeant or head constable often thinks of getting 
his cluldren into better position in the world than 
the police and he will send' them to what I may call 
an intermediate school, and that costs him about £1 
a quarter, and if they send them to the Christian 
Brothers’ School they charge them 2d. per week. 

916. _ It is very cheap ?— It is very cheap. Then 
there is this expense, that very often the Intermediate 
schools are a distance away, 8 or 9 miles, and they 
have to send the children by train, and, of course, 
tliat is an expense, and I may say that it is- wonder- 

, t. efforts that the men make to advance their 
children. I know one constable who educated two 
of his i sons and got them into the Church, and I asked 
how he managed it, and he said, “By my savings," 
I think they are both in England. They had little 
money, but they did manage to educate their children. 

. JJiLS”'™ 0 S f vP<> li ?e comp*te with the National 
feachenl— The National teachers are very much bet- 
s’ 1 : paid Before I came in to-day I „as shown a 
list of their salaries by a witness who said he was 
gome to represent them to you. and he has them in a 
tabular form. 

918. The Chairman.— Are those men quite satisfied 
at present ? — I do not know, sir. 

919. Mr. Headlam. I have heard it stated that 
they are worse paid -I have only got one sergeant 
who did supply me with the wages of his loeal sSiooI- 
master, and he gives them at 42s. a week, and his 
assistant has 10s. a week; but then there aW several 
grades of those teachers according to school attend- 
ance, and there is a witness coming after me who 


will tell you more than I can because I know he has 
made a special study of it. With regard to the cost 
of living, I think I might deal with that subject now. 
I think I said before that the police (the married men 
especially) find it hard to make ends meet, and as I am 
speaking for Donegal I thought it well to make in- 
quiries in the workhouse to see what was now paid 
and what is the average weekly cost of the provision 
of necessaries and of eatables for tlie paupers. I 
thought this was a good standard because, of course, 
they would go on contract prices, and I find that in 
1905 (that is the farthest back I could get) the cost 
of the provisions and necessaries for a pauper per 
week was 3s. 5-27d., whereas the cost for the year 
ending the last day of March, 1913, was 4s. G.lOd. ; 
that is, in eight years there has been an increase in 
the cost of necessaries, that is to say eatables and that 
kind of thing for the paupers, of 31 per cent. 

920. Mr. Headlam:. — Did you go any further back 
than that, did yon go back to 1884? — I cannot, sir; 
1905 is the farthest back that I could' get. 

921. There is the information of the Board of 
Trade, which would appear to show that the cost of 
living lias risen since 1897, that previous to that it 
had fallen and that it is now approximately at the 
level of 1884? — I have heard that before, but remem- 
ber that we passed through three very bad years be- 
fore that, 1879 was practically a famine year, and 
1880 and 1881 were bad years. 

922. Bad years in the way of harvest ? — Bad years 
in the way of harvest. Speaking from memory, not 
statistics, I think that the cheapest in my recollection 
was the year 1896, and since then the prices have 
been gradually going up. 

023. Mr. Starkie. — 1879 was the year of the Dis- 
tress Committee? — Yes, and the following year, 1880. 

924. Mr. Headlam:. — Of course that statement 
would apply to Ireland as well as to the rest of 
the United Kingdom? — That is so. There is one 
point I did not touch on with regard to the strength 
of my county, which I mentioned at first, and that 
was that owing to the difficulty in getting recruits 
there is a shortage of men in Donegal. There are 47 
vacancies at present. 

925. You said you had 325 nominal less 47, is that 
it? — No; that 325 is the actual strength; 375 is 
my nominal strength fixed by Act of Parliament, 
375 (with 72 sergeants included). The result is that 
many of mv statious hove only got a sergeant and 
three constables. That means that when a constable 
goes on leave there are only two constables left be- 
hind and those take up guard duty every second day, 
and that is not a desirable state of tilings at a remote 
station. Life becomes very monotonous, and it is 
not likely to promote content. It also makes it dif- 
ficult for young men to go on leave. I had very great 
difficulty last year in supplying substitutes for men 
on leave. I find that a certain number of men want 
to go away from the district at the same time (ns 
they often do in summer) and I find it very difficult. 
The rule is that they must pay the expense of the 
substitute. That works out hard on young men 
when it is not their fault that the Force is short, and 
the Inspector-General has generally considered kindly 
every application made to him. A lot of the young 
men to my own knowledge do not apply for the ex- 
pense of a substitute; they say it is not worth while; 
they eay, “ It is only 4 or 5 shillings and we will not be 
bothered,” but at the same time it is not fair to them, 

think that it would bo well in considering 
this matter if the present regulation were even fur- 
ther relaxed, that the men should 1 not be required to 
pay the cost of substitutes when going on leave, espe- 
cially when it is not their fault. 

926. The CHAinMAN. — At present the Inspector- 
General does exercise this statute?— If they make ap- 
plication for it at all, and I have had to remind men 
to apply, and they said, “Well for 3 or 4 shillings it 
is not worth it.’’ 

927. The area of Donegal is wide, it is a large 
county?— It is a large county; it is 1,870 square miles, 
and its population is 168,426, or one policeman to 
every 490 persons. In going into the cost of com- 
modities, sir, I find a general increase. 
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928. Bearing in mind the great area of Donegal, 
has it ever occurred 1 to remedy that state of things 
that you mention, the small number of men at the 
stations? — It has been under revision from time 
to time, and even so far back as 6 or 7 years ago 
sonic stations were removed, but I think it is 
now down to the limit, 59 stations. "When I was in 
Clare, which is a smaller county, there were 74. Of 
course there was a different state of things there ; we 
have a very peaceful condition of things in Donegal. 
It is a very peaceful county, and I expect it will remain 
so. 

929. Mr. Stahkie. -What do you say the popula- 
tion of Donegal is ? — 108,420. 

930. That is 5,000 less than 30 years ago and 4,885 
less than in 1901? — There were more stations then 
and more men, and, of course, it had been going 
down. 

981. There were 05 stations in 1901? — Yes, and 
there are 59 now. 

932. The Chairman. — What is the next point? — 
Now rent comes next on my list. Rent has gone up. 
In 1901 you could get a gootl house for £8 to £10; 
now it is from £10 to £12. 

933. Mr. Headlam. — And no more houses built? — 
No more houses built; and another important thing 
that makes it difficult for the police to get houses is 
the increased cost of wages and labour, that is the 
better class artisans and labourers -about the town are 
able to occupy houses they did not occupy 15 years 
ago, and therefore there is more competition for 
houses and that is one thing that increases tile cost 
of a house. The average cost of rent for men living 
out of barracks in tho county is £10 16s. 8d. They 
get in actual money £5 4s Od. towards that. The 
married men have got a little more than that, £7 16s., 
but they actually get in hands to pay the cost of rent, 
£5 4s. 

934. That is about 4s. a week? — Yes, sir, 4s. 4d. 
I communicated with the County Inspector of Lon- 
donderry, and he tells me that house rent is higher 
there than with me. He says that as a rule the men 
pay £16 per annum as rent for their houses. 

935. The Chairman. — That is in City of London- 
derry? In the City of Londonderry, but the rural 
districts are practically the same as with me. I 
thought it strange that in some towns, like Letter- 
kenny, which are not flourishing, house rent should 
be up, and the explanation is that the people are 
better off and that they can afford to pay a higher 
rent. Now I come to commodities to t>e consumed. 
Coal has gone up from 20s. in 1901 to 25s. 6d. in 
Letterkenny. and 30s. in other parts of the county. 
The price of coal varies according to locality. At or 
near a seaport it is cheaper than more inland. Par- 
affin oil has gone up in the same way from 7£d. to 
.lOd., and turf, though it may seem strange, has in- 
creased in price in all localities the very same. 

986. Mr. Headlam. — They mostly burn turf in 

Donegal? — They bum turf, I should say, in about a 
third of the county. Along the sea coast, where boats 
can come in, they burn coal, because they find it 
better for burning ; and then there is a large area of 
bog land, but still for some reason that I cannot ex- 
plain it is getting dearer. I have talked to men 
about it, and they said our county supplies a great 
many migratory labourers and they go off to Scotland 
and they are in a hurry to get away and they leave 
the turf to be cut by old men and females, and they 
iust cut enough for themselves. Bread has gone up 
in price. It was 3d. for a 2 lb. loaf in 1901 and 
now the price is 3^d. In 1901 the 4 lb. loaf was 
bought for 5d., now it is bought for 6d. Flour, oat- 
mem, lard have all gone up in price. 

937. Are those all over the country, or where?— 
These are taken from various places in the county, 
aud I have checked them with a commercial traveller 
who travels for one of the principal houses in Derry, 
and I asked him to go with me into them and be said 
my prices were according to his books. 

938. Did you find that prices do vary very much in 
different parts of the country? — Well, some items do. 

989. But you are giving the average ? — The average. 
Potatoes in some places are cheap and in other places 


dear; just according as they are near town they are 
dearer. Bacon is an important item ; it has gone 
up from 7d. to 9d. since 1901. The highest qualities 
are now bought at Is. and Is. 2d. ; Is. 2d. is the top 
price for what you call roll bacon for breakfast. 
Their ordinary fish is ling and haddock ; they have 
gone up about 30 per cent., and tinned salmon 
which is very often used by the men for Friday’s din- 
ner, has gone up from 8d. per tin to 9d. per tin. 
Butter has gone up in price. I divide butter into two 
qualities, what is called the county butter, that is 
butter made by the farmers, and creamery butter, 
■which is made at creameries. The county butter has 
gone up from 9d. a lb. to lOd. and Is., and the 
creamery butter has gone up from Is. and Is.. Id. to 
Is. 2d. and Is. 4d., tlie prices varying according to 
the season. In winter tho prices are dearer 
than the summer prices by about 15 per cent. 
Eggs have gone up in price. Summer eggs 
were 7d. a dozen in 1901, and now they are 
9d. a dozen; the winter supply has gone up from 
Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. and Is. 8d. Now, it might be asked 
why eggs are gone up in price, and it is due to the 
fact that there are three things that have contributed 
to the price of eggs. The first is the creamery. The 
creameries buy eggs, and when they buy them they 
pack them and send them off to England or tho Con- 
tinent. Then the grocer in the town sends out a van 
with groceries and he takes payment for the groceries 
in eggs, and he gives them a fairly good price. Then 
we have the increased facilities of transport and 
method of removing the eggs. They are now very 
often sent by parcel post, sent to a centre where they 
are collected by egg dealers who pack them up there 
and then and send them off to England or some other 
place. It might be asked, did not that prevail 15 
years ago, but I do not think it prevailed at all to 
the same extent. 

940. Mr. Headlam. — You think the creamery really 
has an effect on the supply? — I do. 

941. Mr. Starkie. — When did the creameries com- 
mence to buy eggs? — About six or seven years ago on 
a large scale. 

942. The Chairman. — That is the. co-operative crea- 
meries? — Yes, and the different creameries, and pri- 
vate creameries. One of the most important things 
of all is what I have just mentioned about the grocer. 
We get our eggs at home from the grocer, and I asked 
him how he managed to have such a large supply, and 
he told me that his vanman in going to the country 
sell groceries and take the eggs in part payment, and 
he had to give them a good price, and that accounts 
partly for the increase in the price of eggs; it is not 
that there are less in the country. 

943. Mr. Headlam. — Is there importation of eggs? 
— No. Then cheese has gone up from 6d. and 7d. 
to 9d. and lOd. a lb. Pork has gone up, too, just 
as bacon has gone up. And mutton has gone up, but 
not very much. And beef has gone up something, 
but not very much. Donegal has been a cheap coun- 
try for meat, one of the cheapest in Ireland. Fowl 
and chickens are gone up very considerably, which I 
know is due to the same cause as the eggs ; 
there are improved means of getting them out 
of the country ; people pack them up and send 
them off. Now, as to clothing, the prices of cloth- 
ing, flannels and flannettes all have gone up 15 to 
20 per cent. That is a low estimate, and I think it 
is a fair one. Boots have gone up. Men's boots 
when I was young would be got at 14s. a pair; now 
they go from 15s. to £1. and now I will say in that 
connection that I do not think the boot allowance of 
£1 6s. a year is sufficient. 

944. How many pairs of boots are they supposed 
to have in a year? — Up to three pairs. The men 
have long marches. I would put it at 2J> pairs, and 
that means that that allowance should be increased 
by another £1. 

945. And have those local men ordinary imported 
boots? — In some cases the men buy what they call 
i-eady-mades, but when they can afford it they get 
boots made by the local shoemaker. I asked the 
local shoemaker who was making for myself why 
these boots had gone up, and “ First,” lie said, “ the 
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price of leather has gone up, and secondly the price 
of labour. I must pay my assistant shoemaker now 
more than I did 15 years ago. Those two things have 
caused the increase in price.” As to mats and 
brushes, I do not see any increase in the cost of 
these. The men think they ought not to be charged 
with the cost of cleaning the. barracks, and they com- 
pare their position with that of the Coastguards, 
who are supplied with certain things in the year. 
Buckets and brushes and Brook’s soap, etc., cost 
about 4s. 6d. a month in 1901, and now about 5s., 
very little change. Now as to life insurance, I find 
a good many single men do insure for small sums, 
say, £100. They are paid when they go out at 25 
years’ service. Some hold on and pay all through, 
but a certain proportion when they marry have to 
drop it. I know tnat for a fact. 

946. Mr. Headlam.— Have you formed any opinion 
as to the percentage of the general increase of the 
cost of living in Donegal? — I have, sir; I think it is 
about 25 per cent. That is the nearest I can go to it. 

947. Mr. Headlam. — That is since 1900? — Since 
about 1900 ; in fact that is putting it at a low figure. 

A gentleman told me the other day that he built a 
house in Derry ten years ago and it cost him £850. 
His brother said to him, I will build a house next 
your’s of the same kind,” and he got an estimate 
and the estimate was £1,150. I mention that to 
show the increase in the cost- of labour. Now I will 
take up the question of allowances if you permit me. 

948. The Chairman.— Yes ? — The subsistence allow- 
ance does not always meet a man’s expenditure, and 
1 think an increase of that would be necessary. It 
has been suggested, I think, that it should be in- 
creased from 8s. 6d. to 4s. Gd. I saw an account en- 
tered by a man some time ago and it was quite plain 
that he spent more than 3s. 6d. a night and he was 
charging only for necessaries, no drink or tobacco; 
and men absent in Dublin get Is. more than in any 
other parts of Ireland. Now, the lodging allowance, 
it has been represented to me, is not sufficient; cer- 
tainly it does not appear to be sufficient for married 
men. 

949. Mr. Headlam. — What allowance is that? — 
The lodging allowance. They get £5 4s. Od. a year, 
and as X told you the average cost is £10 16s. 8d. 

950. That is the average rent of a suitable house? 
—Yes, £10 16s. Od. 

951. All through the country? — -Yes. 

952. It would be more expensive in the town dis- 
tricts and less expensive in the country districts? — 
Yes. 

953. Mr. Stabkie. — What does the better class of 
house consist of in the way of accommodation? — I 
would take Letterkenny as an example. You have 
generally speaking four rooms, one on either side of 
the hall as you enter, with two corresponding rooms 
upstairs, that is four apartments, with a little porch 
at the back and a small garden. 

954. Is there a kitchen in addition? — Yes. one of 
the rooms downstairs is a kitchen. Sometimes they 
have what is called a return. In a case which I know 
where they pay £10 they have only four living apart- 
ments and a scullery with a small bit of a garden 20 
yards wide. 

955. Mr. Headlam. — In the country districts £7 
odd would be enough? — And it might not. 

956. Is £10 the average of the whole county? — 
£10 16s. 8d. I think you very seldom get a house 
now for less than £8. The man who would get it 
would be very lucky. On the question of lodging 
allowance the total rent of barracks in my country is 
£1,490 and the total deduction for lodging in the 
country is £650, leaving a balance to be pa-d by the 
public of £840. When I was in County Clare I had 
a good deal to do with the formation of Protection 
Posts, of which there were a great many in my time, 
and I always considered >t a hardship that the men 
in protection posts got no allowance in connection with 
that duty. I generally selected a senior man, and he 
took two other constables with him, and those men 
had at very short notice to establish what was called 
a protection post, and they had to buy utensils for 


their own use out of their own pocket, and other 
sundries winch ought to be paid for by the public. 
They had beds and bedding and tables and forms given 
by the public, but I think they always had a grievance 
in the want of cooking uteusils. 

957. No cooking utensils?— No cooking utensils, 
and they never complained once to me about it, and 
I think they should be given some compensation. 

958. The Chairman. — To give something towards 
the mess and utensils where a protection post was 
formed ? — Yes. And those men had often to go into 
quarters which, though ultimately made comfortable, 
were not so at first, and they behaved excellently and 
they cleaned out the ' place themselves because they 
could get nobody to do the work for them, and they 
often had to do the washing and cooking. 

959. Mr. Starkie. — How long would they be at 
a protection post? — A married man two months, a 
single man three months, and if a man was handy he 
might have to repair a window or repair doors. I 
think they ought to get an allowance of Is. a night 
for seven nights. Three men for the post, and that 
would be 21s. for all. 

960. Mr. Headlam. — There is . an allowance for 
married men who are living under similar circum- 
stances? — Yes, they get a separation allowance. I 
understand the object of giving it to a married man. 
He would get that at whatever station he went to. 
It was to compensate him for leaving home. The 
transfer is more expensive on a married man than 
oil a single man, and I think that the Is. was in- 
tended to cover that. Well, on the question of the 
messing of the men I had some difficulty in really 
getting what I might call reliable statistics. 

961. The Chairman. — W e told some of the men 
here that that was a matter that we would not enter 
into unless they wished to offer it ? — I was just going 
to tell you some of the difficulty in arriving at cor- 
rect facts. 

962. As you are a County Inspector I thought you 
would like to know that we had told some of the men 
here that we would take such evidence if any man 
who was in the mess wished to offer it, but we did 
not propose to go into it? — Well, another allowance 
which I think would be a fair one to give is this. It 
presented itself to my mind a good deal in Clare. I 
was selecting constables that might be relied on to 
take charge of lints and stations which are rapidly 
formed or huts which are made permanent, and the 
constables would generally be on the verge of pro- 
motion aud they got no charge allowance, and it is 
hardly uniform that when an acting sergeant 
goes there he gets a charge allowance, and he 
is replaced next day by a constable, who does . 
the work just the same, and that constable gets 
no charge allowance, and I think the charge 
allowance should go for the duty and not for the in- 
dividual. Then with regard to the extra duties which 
they perform, I heard evidence given by other wit- 
nesses and I need not elaborate it, but one small thing 
I may refer to is the collection of agricultural sta- 
tistics. The men in collecting these statistics do not 
usually get mileage. They do not get marching money. 

963. Mr. Headlam. — I asked one witness what duty 
he had under the Explosives Act ? — The duty is per- 
formed bj' the Inspector of Explosives, and every 
county has got an inspector, who is a policeman, and 
he works commonly what is known as the rural dis- 
tricts. In the urban districts inspectors are ap- 
pointed by the Local Authorities. The work is the 
supervising of the sale and the use of explosives 
in the county, and that work is performed generally 
by a sergeant who is appointed by the Home Secre- 
tary, but he is in touch with all the sergeants of the 
county; and they have to inspect what are called re- 
gistered premises where explosives are kept and sold, 
and they must report to him the result of this inspec- 
tion once or twice a year. If any breach of the law 
is observed they report that breach of the law to the 
Inspector of Explosives, and .he takes action. They 
have to inspect the registered premises whatever hap- 
pens, but as a matter of fact it very rarely happens 
that there is a breach of the law. 

964. They get no extra pay for that? — No extra 
pay. 
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965. It is outside the scope of their ordinary duties ? 


966. Mr. Starkie. — The report of 1901 stated that 
the head constable or sergeant or acting sergeant in 
charge of a station should receive an allowance of 2s. 
per week as charge pay. The Committee were not 
aware that constables are sometimes put iu charge of 
stations, and I am quite sure that if the Committee 
had been aware of it they would have included them. 
It was not realised that constables were in charge of 
stations. Each rank was mentioned that was sup- 
posed to be in charge, and it was intended to cover 
whoever was the responsible person at the station? — 
Well, in Clare we had only seven sergeants and we 
had more stations and posts than sergeants avail- 
able for charge duty, and we had to supply a 
good many stations with constables. "With regard 
to agricultural statistics, the men got subsistence 
allowance for absence in collecting statistics — that 
is by no means the hardest part of their work. 
When they come back to barrack they have to sit 
down and write a good deal, and prepare returns 
which must be accurate, and in fact a good deal of 
clerical work has to be done by them for which they 
get no remuneration. 

967. Mr. Headlam. — Are they exonerated from 
police duties at the same time? — They are not ex- 
cused from ordinary duty; they must perform the 
clerical work in their spare time. 

968. Mr. Starkie. — Is their subsistence allowance 
refunded to the Constabulary Vote? — It does not ap- 
pear in the form of the accounts; it is paid in the 
ordinary way, but whether it is refunded I cannot 
tell at the. moment. 

969. Mr. Hu ADI. am. --The men earn something by 
marching money? — They do. 

970. Have you any idea what sort of amount? — 
About three or four shillings a month, that is going 
to fairs and Petty Sessions. 

071. And cycling allowances? — In County Donegal 
not very much. Of course, they get cycling allowance 
when a car would be otherwise employed. In the 
County Clare there was a good deal of cycling allow- 
ance, 17s. 6d. the winter tariff and 15s. the summer, 
but it is right to state that they used their bicycles 
in all weathers and on bad roads, and really when 
they got the allowance they had not much over. 

972. They would take it out of their bicycles?— 
They would take it out of their bicycles, that I. know ; 
60 that the allowance which is given in this way I 
would be glad to see increased. Now I may say some- 
thing with regard to the employment of pensioners. 

978. The Chairman.— Yes, quite so? — There are 
184 pensioners in the County of Donegal. Of these 
34 are employed in situations by other people, 68 arc 
in business for themselves, and 82 are not employed 
at all. 

974. What are the men in business ?— ' Well, mostly 
fanners, and they might have a little small shop, 
or something of that kind. 

975. But those who are in the employment of others ? 
—They get such positions as sub-Postmasterships, 
but they are very few, sir, and positions as railway 
stationmasters and caretakers. That is very often 
an employment that they get. I have two cases in 
my own knowledge of men who are stationmasters 
on the Londonderry and Lough S willy Railway, one 
at Letterkenny and the other at Burnfoot. They 
also, as I said, get sub-post offices, but the proportion 
is small, and I must say that there is one difficulty 
they have always to encounter, and tiiat is, that 
they are all too old to get much. When a man is 
45 or 50 there are not very many employments for 
him at that time, and most of the men unemployed 
arc over 60. 


976. Mr. Headlam.— I see in this memorial they 
say that “ some time back the men of the Force were 
able to get employment, but now every mans band 
seems to be turned against the unfortunate police- 
man, and no one would employ him. This comes 
from Donegal?— Well, the proportion is small, as I 


mentioned to you. 

977. Have you got anything to say about that? — 
It is a fact that they have a difficulty in getting em- 


ployment. Undoubtedly, if an ex-constable or an 
ex-sergeant is up for an appointment against a local 
man he has a very poor chance. 

978. F orty- four per cent, are employed in Donegal? 

— I have down here that 102 are employed ; that is, 

55 per cent., and that would leave 45 unemployed. 

979. And of those 45 a good many would be pretty 
old men? — Yes. 

980. So that there is a good deal of employment? — 
Yes, the 68 I mentioned were in business themselves, 
and that >s not employment by others. The proportion 
employed by others is small, only 34. 

981. Mr. Starkie. — What are the employments 
when they are employed by others ? — I mentioned 
stationmasters and caretakers and sub-postmasters. 

982. But in addition to that? — I can’t think at 
present of any other things. 

983. Have any of the pensioners applied for em- 
ployment under the County Council? — Not to my 
knowledge. I have been written to by sergeants of 
other counties asking me to help them to get such 
employments, but they have not generally succeeded. 
In the old days a sergeant at Ballinasloe got a Petty 
Sessions clerkship. 

984. Mr. Headlam. — And the same complaint was 
made before the Committee of 1901? — Yes. In that 
connection I may tell you what has come under my 
notice, that the land agitation has deprived the 
country of a good many persons who might employ 
the police in the old days. The old gentry are not 
now very well off, and they often employed men as 
caretakers, and that sort of employment is getting 
restricted. I made a note here about the men on 
pension s>nce the 1908 Act. About 18 men have left 
on pension in Donegal without their completing their 
30 years’ service since 1908, and 19 have waited to 
complete the 30 years. I may mention, sir, in con- 
nection with that, that the 30 years’ period is unpopu- 
lar. 

985. Mr. Starkie. — Do you think that men have 
remained for 30 years who could have retired at 
25? — Yes, I do. Sometimes some who have held on 
have done so for the sake of the education of their 
boys. With regard to promotion, would you like me 
to touch on that question of the “P” system? If 
I may say so, I think that I would recommend that 
men should not be allowed to compete under the “ P ” 
system until they have reached seven years’ service. 

986. What is the present time ? — Five. 

987. The Chairman.— This was entered into by Mr. 
Metcalfe in a general review of the administration, 
but you only want to touch on it?— This point en- 
tered into a portion of the information he gave us 
as to the general administration. We will he glad 
to hear it, but we don’t want to discuss the question 
closely ? — Very well, sir. 

988. Mr. Headlam. — There is one question I should 
like to ask. How long has a man to wait for pro- 
motion?— Eighteen years as a rule. 

989. They say a man has to wait iu the ordinary 
course of events for any advancement eighteen years 
and more. Is that correct? — Eighteen is correct. For 
the past five years in my county of Donegal that his 
been the average. In Clare it was much lower. 

990. Earlier than eighteen years?— Yes. 

991. The Chairman.— We did hear from Mr. Met- 
calfe yesterday that the period of promotion varies in 
different counties. In some counties it was up to 21 
and 22 years, and in others 15 or 16 ? — Yes. 

992. Mr. Headlam. — He gave us the average of 
18A years? — Yes, 18 I found it to be in Donegal; in 
Clare it was shorter, but I could not give the figures. 
Of course we had younger men then. Then with 
regard to merit pay, it has been suggested to me by 
the men to make mention of that, and, if 1 may 
sav so I think it would be a good thing if merit pay 
were given to men after they bad reached 18 years. 
Very often a man, through no fault of his own, may 
not be promoted, and he may be otherwise a very 
good man. I think, sir, it is a very common thing 
to give them merit pay in England, and to give that, 
subject of course to their remaining zealous and effi- 
cient. 
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998. What sort of a merit pay? — One shilling a 
week, I think. I notice in some of the forces in Eng- 
land they give them 2/- a week, 1/- a week the first 
four years, and 2/- a week after. 

994. After 18 years’ service? — Yes. 

995. Provided that the man had not been promoted ? 
— Provided he is not promoted. When a man is 
promoted I would suggest to drop it, the same as the 
officers in the Constabulary. If an officer gets from 
the second to the first, and he has the star, he drops 
it as he gets promotion. With regard to the question 
of pay I would suggest that the maximum pay be 
reached earlier than at present. Of course I am not 
dealing with the increase of pay because that is a 
matter for the Committee, but T think the men are 
entitled to a substantial rise all round, and I think 
it would be a great benefit that the men should reach 
their maximum at about 18 years; 15 if possible, but 
18 at the latest, because at that time a man is virtually 
at his best time in the service, and he can never be 
better, and if he is not a good policeman at 15 or 
18 years’ service, he will never be a good policeman. 
Most of the married men have long families. A man 
marries at 11 years’ service, which is the average 
time m Donegal, and when he reaches 20 years' ser- 
vice he probably has, in the ordinary course of things, 
four or five or six children, and the ‘education of those 
presses very hard on him, the education, the bring- 
ing up and feeding of them. 

T 9 j j Ha ™ - T0U not s P oken to us about education? 
— -I did, sir. It has been suggested in some places 
that the men get extra pay for other duties but the 
only one of any importance for which they 'are paid 
is that of Weights and Measures. 

997. The Ch.VIEm.vn.— T liat is for a certain number 
of hours a day ? — Yes. I will explain to you, sir. 
Weights and Measures sergeants before they can be 
employed as ex-officio Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures must pass a very stiff examination before 
they get their certificate from the Board of Trade 
At present in Donegal there are 27 Petty Sessions 
districts, and the duty of verifying and inspecting the 
weights and measures in those Petty Sessions Dis- 
tricts is performed by eleven inspectors, all sergeants 
in the police. ° 

i» 8 ’fiS° W I ? lan r standard copies are there in Done- 
gay-There is only one for the County of Donegal, 
and then there is a sub-standard for each of the Petty 
Sessions districts, that would be 27. 

999. Then there are eleven sergeants ?— Eleven ser- 
geants, and I have to make such arrangements that 
2* ser j? e f T ! t , has ^ do about- two or three Petty Ses- 
Well, that- is the only duty which 
they gtt any important emolument for. 


1000. What do they get? — They get on an average, 
those men of mine, £10 per annum; that means less 
than £5 a district. 

1001. Where did they get that from? — From the 
Reward Branch of the Constabulary Force Fund. I 
may mention in connection with that that in the 
year 1897 it was decided that the Fees for verification 
of Weights and Measures when collected by the ser- 
geants should be sent by them to their own District 
Inspectors at headquarters, and then at the end of 
the financial year they get rewards according to the 
work that they have done. That means a good deal 
of hard work for them. 

1002. Are they excused from ordinary duty when 
they are doing tliat work ? — The]'' are. 

1008. And they draw subsistence allowance I sup- 
pose ?— -They would draw temporary transfer subsis- 
tence : it is generally (id. a night. And they range over 
a good deal of the county. A man is transferred to u 
station from which it would be convenient to do the 
work. He is temporarily transferred there, and he 
gets 6d. a night-. 

1004. Are the fees pooled? — They are pooled at 
headquarters, and subsequently distributed according 
to the work done. 

Then there are some prosecutions under the 
V\ eights and Measures Acts? — -Yes, sir, and the fines 
go to the same fund. 

100(5. At any rate it is not a charge on the public? 

No, it is not a charge on the public. I have prepared 
a comparison of the pay of our Constabulary with 
that of the English forces. I know other witnesses 
have minutely gone into that. I have not had time 
to go into it, but I know that the starting pay of 
the Constabulary in England both rural and other is 
much higher than the starting pay in this country. 

1007. Mr. Headlam. — Have you had any communi- 
cation with those men who have left you foi- those 
forces after they have been there for some vears ? — No, 
sir, I have not 

1008. No communication as to how they have found 
the work in Birmingham, for instance ?•— I have not 
sir. 


1009. Because I should imagine tliat there is more 
work m Birmingham than in Donegal ?— That is, of 
a kind. Of course, Donegal is a peaceful county 
but we have had in the last nine months a good deal 
to do owing to the unrest, but in Clare I must say 
tha.t the men work very hard. The work in Clare 
and East and West Galway is very hard. 

Ye* 010 TheSe tW ° counties are rather exceptional ? 


lull You were m Carlow ?--Y es , that is very quiel 
but Clare and Galway are exceptional. I think 
nave now finished what I had to saw 


BlEJ'S * head-constable 

1013. Brown Square ?— Brown Square. 

i H ° w , ! on e have you been in Belfast?— I have 
been almost 14 years, sir. I went in May, 1900, but 
1 **7® kf 1 a short time out of it, and back again. 

n W i° ng la , v , e - vou ljeen bead-constable ?— I 
thlt ^ head-constab e since the 1st December, 1904, 
in™ m 6 years and thre 1 mouths, 
sir T y0a P r , om ? te <l while in Belfast?— No, 

pSariiro«n?l‘t ea dur " ,! tte tiTO th *‘ 1 tem- 

R county were you in when you left 

moted tW W6 T G °; 4 rma 8 ]l - and was pro- 

•' 1 was promoted off the Clerk’s List 
And there is a rule as to all Inspector’s clerk’s that 
they must go out and take charge of a station tera- 
poranly f° r a short time. In Belfast there are no 
ffiat obfe c r S ' and 1 W3S Sen * t0 tIle C °- Arma S h with 
1018 Were you a clerk in Belfast ? I was sir 

SeicSibll”’ 5 ' f ” *» th ”“k 
h ‘“ 1 


Head-constable John Molsked examined. 


1020. Are you a married man — I am, sir 
JSS- S’ 1 "* Place !_Cu. Donegal. 

.o 10 1 2 '. N T' 1 t , hmk 11 “ **“« to list ask you in 
the first place whom do you represent here ?— I re- 
present the Belfast head-constables, sir. 

1023. And I think I will ask vou to put in vour 
own way what vou have come here to say tons on their 
behalf ?— Just beFore doing that, sir, with your per- 
mission I would say that a few minutes ago I got this 
handed to me (document produced). It is 'headed 
“Evidence suggested by the head-constables of th4 
R r 1 -m^f P ° fc , t0 L be ?- lvei !- at th ? Move Pay Commission 
of 1914 and by direction of the Inspector-General 
under whose notice I brought it I would respectfully 
ask you to allow me to read it. It will not take ut> 
more than 15 minutes. I may say, sir, that the other 
head-constables and myself concur in it generally Tt 
reads thus : — “ The head-constables say that thev are 
underpaid, and that they have been neglected so far 
as legislation is concerned since the formation of the 
Force m 1833. In 1836 the pay of head-constnhW 
was £60, District Inspectors, £150'; sergeant £32 7, ^ 
and constables, £27 14s. At the present ' time thd 
Kg ° f Dist r ic ‘ stands S 

£300, equal to 100 per cent, of a rise since 1836 ; 
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the head-constable at £104, 78 per cent, of an in- 
crease; the sergeant at £83 4s., equal to 156 per 
cent, rise; and the constable’s pay now stands at 
£72 lfis., equal to 162 per cent. rise. The head- 
constables say that they are entitled to a rise of 
pay in the same ratio as District Inspectors at least, 
if not sergeants and constables, and complain that 
since 1886 all the legislation was more for the benefit 
of the other ranks both above and below the rank of 
head-constable. It is not an answer to their complaint 
to say that had the pay been raised in the same ratio 
as the District Inspectors’ they would now have within 
£5 of a third class officer, when it is borne in mind that 
the third class District Inspector has only to remain 
about one and a half years in the third class grade. 
Even without promotion he rises in his 23rd year 
to £300 per annum plus allowances, which are pen- 
sionable, whereas the head-constable is finishing up 
his service after a hard and strenuous life’s existence. 
The head-constables complain that the principles of 
economy were applied in a more non-sympathetic 
manner to them than to any other rank in the service, 
as evidenced by the following figures : — District In- 
spectors, 100 per cent, increase ; sergeants, 156 per 
cent, increase ; constables, 162 per cent, increase, 
while the head-constables only got 78 per cent, in- 
crease since the formation of the Force. The bead- 
constables say they are bound to devote their whole 
energies of mind and body to their work, that they 
cheerfully do so, and, that having risen to the highest 
position in the non-commissioned ranks they prove 
themselves and claim to be the best of the middle class 
and consequently entitled to something more than 
food and lodging during life. Tlie.y now ask for 
generous legislation which will place them above want 
while serving, and as to pension they claim a position 
which would enable them to rear respectable families, 
who in turn would be self-supporting and useful 
members of the Nation. The facts of the case are 
otherwise, and it is hoped at the eleventh hour their 
appeal will now be met in a generous manner. Had 
their original position been maintained at the same 
ratio of increase as District Inspectors, sergeants and 
constables, the pay of the rank would now be from 
£120 to £158 or £157 per annum. The first would 
be the same as the Junior Inspectors of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, and which would seem to be 
the intention of the Cabinet which originated the 
Force in 1836. There is no reason why the head- 
constable should not be on a par with the Inspectors 
of the D.M.P. They are drawn from the same class 
of men; and they bear responsibility at least equal 
to, but more irksome, than those officers. Was it 
want of zeal that left the head-constable with only 
73 per cent, of an increase since 3836 ? The head- 
constables say no, but emphatically say that it was 
non-sympathetic and faulty legislation. In malting 
this appeal the head-constables make no invidious 
comparisons, and they must not be taken as saying 
that the District Inspectors, sergeants or constables 
are over-paid. On the contrary they said that all 
ranks are entitled to a decent living wage, a wage 
which once and for all would banish discontent from 
all ranks of the Force. The head-constables merely 
mention those ranks as a logical argument. It may 
be said that the head-constables got a- rise of pay 
in 1908. The public at large think so. The head- 
constables deny any rise of pay since 1883, but admit 
that some members of that rank got what might be 
called a bonus of £6 10s. per annum for a few years, 
some only for a few months. The younger the head- 
constable the more he got. The senior head-constables 
got nothing, and the juniors having attained their 
sixth year found themselves in the same position 
as they would have been if the aforesaid Act had not 
been passed. Gan this be called a rise of pay for 
a purpose save that the Executive was put in a posi- 
tion to say that a rise was given in 1908, The 
head-constables say the domestic economy of 1883 is 
inapplicable now, that the cost of living, the tone, 
comfort and style of living has changed in nil classes 
of the community, that the pay of all other police 
forces of the Kingdom , the Civil Service and the Army 
has been increased, that he is expected to show an evi- 
dence of respectability, not alone in his own official 
life, but also in private life of wife and children on 


the pay of 1883. He says that he cannot do so, and, 
as a result, he is compelled, owing to the smallness 
of his pension, to seek employment on retirement of 
a class which brings in only a starvation wage at 
a time when his advanced years ought to entitle him 
to rest, after giving his manhood to the public service. 
The Depot head-constables send you this as their 
views, and would ask you to bring out all the above 
facts and figures, dwelling on the fact of 73 per 
cent, of a rise only since 1836, while the rank next 
above and the two ranks next below head-constable 
got 100 per cent., 156 per cent., and 162 per cent, 
respectively. They make the above suggestions which 
tlu-.v believe to be good, merely as auxiliary to the 
views of the head-constables of the rest of Ireland. 
(Signed.) — J. O’Sullivan, Head-constable; P. Mac 
Govern, Head-constable; Thomas Manning, Head- 
constable.” 

1024. We have it recorded here that you represent 
the head-constables in Belfast? — Yes. 

1025. Now, we leave it entirely to yourself, Head- 

constable, to put your case in the order that you think 
will suit you best? — Very well, sir, thank you. To 
begin with, I have got the pay of a number of police 
forces across the water in England and Scotland, 
and I have got ten of them, and those ten were all 
referred to and embodied in tlie Report of the Com- 
mission that sat in 1901. 1 have got the rates of 

pay of the same forces now in 3914 for the purpose 
of comparing them with the rates of the same forces 
in 1901. 


1026. Mr. Statikie. — The first one is the Aberdeen 
Force? — I have not got Aberdeen; these are from 
forces in England. I have got Manchester. 

1027. The CHAinMAN.-— Take it in your own way? 
— I got these for the purpose of comparing the rates 
of pay now in 1914 with the rates of pay which ex- 
isted in the same forces in 1901. 


1028. Mr. Starkie. — Liverpool Police Force seems 
to be the first ? — I have got Liverpool. The first force 
I think on this list is Manchester, and I have arranged 
them in the order of rank — inspector, sergeant and 
constable in each case. In 1901 the inspectors pay 
in Manchester commenced at £131 and went up to 
£130. Now it commences at £130 and it goes up to 
£169, making an increase of 30 per cent. The ser- 
geant commenced in 1901 at £91 and went up to £104. 
Now lie commences with £106 32s., and goes up to 
£124 16s. That is an increase of 20 per cent, sir, 
and the constable commenced in 1901 at £67 12s. and 
went up to £80 12s. Now lie commences at £72 16s. 
and terminates -at £104, That is 29 per cent, in- 
crease. 


1029. Mr. Heahlam. — W hat is the strength of the 
Manchester Force? — I have not got that, sir. 

1030. Have you got the population of Manchester? 
— 945,609. The next I have got on this list is New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the inspectors’ pay there com- 
menced in 1901 at £117, and went up to £124 16s. 
Now it commences at £119 12s. and winds up at £145 
12s. That is an increase of 16.6 per cent., and the 
Chief Constable’s note at the bottom says — “the scale 
is under review.” 


1031. Have you got the numbers of the force there? 
— No, sir, I do not think I have. In Newcastle-on-Tyne 
the sergeant in 1901 commenced at £88 8s. and went 
up to £109 4s. Now he starts at £98 16s. and goes up 
to £114 8s. The increase there is only 4.76 per cent. 
Now I take the case of the constable. In 1901 he 
started at £62 8s. and went on to £85 16s. Now he 
starts at £70 4s. and goes on to £93 12s. That is 
ft per cent, of an increase, and I would remark again 
that the scale of pay in this case is under revision. In 
Bristol the inspector started in 1901 at £114 8s. and 
went up to £130. Now he starts at £119 12s. and 
goes up to £145 12s. ; 12 per cent, of an increase. 
The sergeant- there started in 1901 at £91 and in- 
creased to £104. He commences now at £96 4s. and 
goes on to £111 16s.. 7.5 of an increase; and the con- 
stable in Bristol started in 1901 at £62 8s. and at- 
tained a maximum of £85 16s. At present lie starts 
at £70 4s. and goes up to £91. That is 6.6 of an 
increase there. In Edinburgh the inspector started 
at £120 and went up to £130 in 1901. He goes uow 
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from £120 to £135, that is 3.8 of an increase, and 
there is a new scale recommended for constables com- 
mencing at 26/3 per week, and going up to 36/2 per 
week, which is at present under consideration. Going 
on to Lincoln : The inspector in Lincoln in .1901 com- 
menced at £110 10s. and went up to £123 10s. Now 
he starts at £117 and goes up to £130. That is 
5.26 per cent, of an increase. The sergeant at Lin- 
coln in 1901 commenced at £88 8s. and went up to 
£101 8s.. Now he commences at £88 8s. as before 
and goes up to £104. There is only an increase 
of 2.71 per cent, there ; and the constable in Lincoln 
started in 1901 £63 14s. and went up to a maximum 
of £83 4s. Now he starts at £65 and goes up to 
£85 16s., 2.12 increase. In Bradford the inspector 
commenced in 1901 at £109 4s. and went up to £130. 
Now he commences at £137 16s. and goes on to £163 
16s., showing an increase of 26 per cent. The ser- 
geant in Bradford commenced in 1901 at £83 4s. and 
went up to £110. In 1914 he commences at £107 18s. 
and goes up to £123 10s., showing an increase of 
12.27 per cent. The constable in 1901 started at 
£62 8s. and went up to £85 16s. He commences now 
at £72 16s. and goes np to £101 8s. There is an 
increase in his case of 12.35 per cent. In Cardiff 
the inspector in 1901 commenced at £117 and went 
up to £135 4s. He commences now at £124 16s. and 
goes up to £150 16s., 11.53 per cent, of an increase. 
The Cardiff sergeant in 1901 commenced at £93 12s. 
and went up to £104. In 1914 he commences at 
£101 8s. and goes up to £117, making an increase of 
12.5 per cent. The Cardiff constable in 1901 started 
at £67 12s. and increased to £8SJ, 4s. Now he starts 
at £72 16s. and terminates at £96 4s. The increase 
there is 15.62 per cent. The Sheffield inspector com- 
menced in 1901 at £115 going on to £161 4s. Now 
he starts at £130 and goes on to £176 16s., 9.6 per 
cent, increase. The sergeant in Sheffield in 1901 
started at £93 12s. and he went on to £109 4s. At 
presents he starts at £107 18s. and goes up to £120 
18s. The constable in Sheffield commenced in 1901 
at £70 4s. and ended at £85 16s. Now he starts at 
£72 16s. and ends at £101 8s., making an increase 
of 18.18 per cent. I should have said that the increase 


per cent, in the case of the sergeant was 10.25. In 
Liverpool in 1901 the inspector started at £135 and 
went up to £165. He starts now at £145 and goes 
np to £170. The increase is 3.03 per cent. The 
sergeant in Liverpool in 1901 commenced at £70 4s. 
and ended at £109 4s. He commences now at £109 
4s and goes up to £130, an increase of 19.04 per cent. 

1032. Mr. Starxie. — When was that increase given ? 
— The rates of pay of the Liverpool Force were fixed 
as follows, sir: — the rates of pay for inspectors came 
into operation on the 2nd February, 1912, and the 
rates of pay for sergeants and constables came into 
operation on the 2nd February, 1914, the present 
month. In the case of the constable, in 1901 lie 
commenced at £57 4s. and went up to £85 lfis. Now 
he commences at £78 and goes up to £104, 21.02 per 
cent, increase. A sub-inspector is something peculiar 
to Liverpool. He started in 1901 at £85 and went up 
to £135. He starts now at £140 and ends at £140. 
In Glasgow in 1901 the inspector started at .£104 
4s. 6d. and went up to £122 7s. 4d. He commences 
n ? w *^ *125 and goes up to £156, making an increase 

a Jl’jT cen * - The Glasgow sergeant in 1901 
started at £90 2s. 8d., and went up to £98 7s. 4d. 
He now starts at £101 12s. 4d. and goes np to £115 
5s. 4d., an increase in his case of 17.18 per cent. 

1033. Is that Glasgow case a recent increase? — 
I do not see it on the tabular rates of pay. It is 
not in the list, but I had a note on the sheet in 
front saying from the 1st June, 1913, so I must have 
got it some place. The Glasgow constable commenced 
m 1901 at £65 and went up to £85 16s. He com- 
mences now at £71 5s. 8d. and goes up to £97 Is. 4d., 
an increase of 13 per cent. I refer speciallv to 
Glasgow, because in the Report of the Commission 

•it d ie 0n P a " e 21. Glasgow is specially compared 
with Belfast as being in close proximity to Belfast, 
and similarly circumstanced as regards business. 

1034. Mr. Headlau.— Have you the number of 
police in Glasgow? — No, sir, I have not. Now, sir, 
m a communication I got from Manchester it is 


stated that some time ago they had an allowance of 
2/6 a week. It is headed " present rent and travel- 
ling allowance,” and the allowance is 2/6 per week 
to all ranks, inspector, sergeant and constable. 
When the scale of pay was last under revision in 
Manchester that 2/6 was abolished as an allowance, 
and in lieu of it was given 5/- additional pay. It 
wes actually 2/6 a week given to the men, but the 
change meant 8/4 weekly in the pension. It was 
calculated for pension purposes. 

1035. The Chairman. — Do you mean that was 
called a travelling allowance? — The scale is headed — 
11 present rent and travelling allowance,” 2/6 to all 
ranks, inspectors, sergeants and constables. 

1036. That was done away with ? — That was done 
away with and they were given 5/- instead, and that 
has the effect of giving them 3/4 a week for pension. 

1037. Has that occurred in the case of any of 
the other additions to pay? — I cannot just say now 
that I have observed a similar arrangement in any 
of the others, but I have noticed that in connection 
with Manchester. 

1038. Would they have told you that in the other 
places? — I do not know, sir, I do not quite under- 
stand. 

1039. Here they are given 5/- increase of pay, and 
they have abolished the 2/6 allowance. In other 
cases where they have given an increase of pay, is 
there any mention of an allowance having been 
abolished ? — I do not remember, sir, that there is, 
except in the case of Manchester. There may have 
been, but I rather think not, sir. 

1040. Coming to your own pay and your own rank 
of head-constable the paper you have read states 
that there was no increase given in the maximum 
rate of pay of the head-constables’ s rank since 1883? 
—The only change made by the Act of 1908 as re- 
gards the head-constable’s pay was to abolish the 
£91 rate, and make their initial pay £97 10s. instead, 
and to give the head-constables a maximum pay which 
previously existed as maximum also of £104 at five 
years’ service in the rank instead of six as previously. 

1041. What alteration was made in 1883 ? — I do not 
know as to 1883. 

1042. When was the last alteration made? — In 
1908. 

1043. The last alteration before that? — Prior to 
that there was an alteration in 1883. 

1044. What did they give? — They gave £3 a year. 
Prior to that the head-constable bad £91 as a maxi- 
mum, with the addition of £10 good service pay, 
making £101. After the passing of the 1883 Act ho 
went on to £104 as a maximum. 

1045. Mr. Starkie.— T he head-constable of the first- 
class bad £91 with an extra rate of £10, bringing it 
up to £101, and the second-class head -constable had 
£83 14s., and with the extra rate £93 14s.?— Tho 
extra rate was £10 a year, aud that came to each of 
the head-constables in their turn. As one man draw- 
ing it retired another man got it, I understand. 

1046. The Chairman.— D id that still obtain after 
the Act of 1883? — No, the ranks of the first and 
second head-constable were abolished in 1883, and 
instead of that there was substituted a scale of pay 
of £91 going up after three years to £97 10s., and 
after a further three years to £104. 

1047. That was general to all head-constables?— 
That was to all head-constables; there was no first or 
second. 


1048. Mr. Headuam. — The head-constables got 

all round what had only been given to a few before? 
~™* i8 . so, sir but prior to that any man attained 
£101 if lie lived long enough in the service to get 
to be first class. 

1049. Did every man get the £101?— No because 
a lot of head-constables did not wait for it ’ 

1050. The Chairman.— T he reason I have taken up 
so much of your time with this is because this specially 
was referred to in the Memorial. Now, go on to the 
question of pension?— At present the head-constable 
that“s 8 SiB*flJ e 8d a “ t ' V °‘ bhird8 of llis P R y ns Pension, 

1051 Mr Headlam.— H ow many years has he to 
serve to get that?— He has to serve 29 years to get 
that, and he lias to serve a certain number of years 
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in the rank ; he must draw pay lor a certain number 
of years in the rank. He must draw a pay of £104 
before he can get pensioned on that pay, but once 
he does draw it he can get pensioned on it, provided 
he joined before the Act of 1888. If lie joins since 
the Act of 1883 he must have drawn the pay three 
years prior to his retirement in order to get it. 

1052. He cannot get two-thirds pension unless 
he has 29 years? — 29 years. The increments are one- 
fiftieth of a man’s pay for each complete year’s sei - - 
vice of 15 to 20. He commences to be pensioned in 
15 years, in ordinary course. At 20 years’ service 
the increments are doubled and he gets two-fiftieths 
each year up to 25. That gives him thirty fiftieths 
up to 25. From that he reverts to one fiftieth each 
year afterwards. 

1053. The Chairman. — He reaches the maximum at 
29 years' service? — At 29 years’ service he has two- 
thirds. At 28 years’ service he has 33 fiftieths j that 
is slightly under two-thirds, and he must go on to 
the 29 years to attain it. That is what he has been 
drawing previous to his retirement. He loses one- 
third of his pay and all his allowances, and then if 
he has a family he must go out into tho labour market 
and look for something to do. 

1054. And he has very considerable difficulty in 
that sometimes? — Ho frequently has to compete in 
looking for a position with men who have, perhaps, 
served under him as sergeants and constables pre- 
viously, and employers too, are very liable to ask 
pensioners to work for smaller wages than other 
people, because of the fact that they have pensions. 
So far as Belfast is concerned, which I specially re- 
present, it is very difficult for police pensioners to 
get employment. 

1055. Mr. Headlam. — You think it is more diffi- 
cult in Belfast than elsewhere in Ireland? — I am 
afraid it is a general complaint. 

1056. There are ixo political reasons in Belfast, 
are there? — Not exactly political reasons, sir, but 
all over you will find sections of people who may 
be sectarian or otherwise, but generally like to keep 
things to themselves. 

1057. And does that apply to Belfast? — That ap- 
plies to Belfast from a certain point of view, just 
as much as it does to any other pai*t of Ireland ; not 
perhaps from the same point of view in Belfast, but 
the result is the same. I know some pensioners 
myself working in Belfast for about 9/- and week, and 
so far a3 getting any employment from the City 
Council there goes, I know only of three pensioners 
employed by the Council. The police work of Belfast 
is very difficult. It is a place where there is con- 
tinual danger of parties getting into conflict. There 
is a very large working population, rather impetuous 
and difficult to manage, sometimes very difficult to 
manage, and there isn’t very much the appearance 
in Belfast of police from any other part of Ireland, 
and for a number of years the police in Belfast have 
to do the work of Belfast no matter what may 
happen. That is, they get no police assistance from 
other counties. Sometimes we have the military 
assisting us, but not outside police. Then we come 
down to the wages of those people who live in Belfast 
amongst whom the police have to live. Those people 
earn big wages, and the police have to live amongst 
them of course, and purchase at the same prices as 
they pay. Their wages, too, have all gone up. In 
1901 a plater had £1 19s. a week, now he has got 
£2 6s. 9d. I may say in connection with this 
that I took the figures in the first column from a 
copy of a letter which appeared in the Report of 
the Commission of 1901. It was a letter from Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, and I have got a second head — “ weekly wages 
in 1912,” and I got that from a Board of Trade Re- 
turn which I got from a gentleman in an official 
position in Belfast, and in order to bring the wages 
down to date, down to 1914, he told me that I might 
add a halfpenny an hour on to that for the period 
between 1912 and 1914. The weekly hours of work in 
Belfast are 54. Rivetters in 1901 had £1 16s., and now 
they have £2 Is. 3d.; joiners iu .1901 had £1 18s. 3d., 


now they have got £2 2s. 9d. ; smiths in 1901 had 
£1 15s. and now they have got £2 Is. 3d.; ship- 
wrights had £1 18s. 3d. in 1901 and now they go up 
to £2 2s. 9d. and £2 5s. I find that I have bracketted 
that, and I don’t know why, but I suppose there are 
two i-ates of pay at present. Painters had £1 16s. 
in 1901 and now they have £2 0s. 6d. 

1058. Mr. Starkie. — Do you know are those recent 
increases? — I do not know, sir. 

1059. You do not know when the increases took 
place? — Sometime within the last two years This 
gentleman told me I must add a halfpenny an hour for 
the period since 1912. 

1030. Bxit you do not know what time the actual 
increases that you have given took place? — No, these 
were published in the book and now I am adding on 
a halfpenny an hour. Moulders in 1901 had £1 18s. 
and £2, and now they have £2 4s. 3d. Cabinet makers 
in 1901 had £1 19s., and now they have £2 4s. 3d. ; 
iron turners, £1 18s. iu 1901, and now £2 2s. 3d. 
General labourers, that is shipyax-cl labourers, in 
1901 had 18s. 6cL aud now 21s. 3d.. Carters in 1901 
lxad £1 a week and now they have £1 6s., and the 
bakers iix 1901 had 30s. and now they have 36s., but 
in 1901 they worked 60 hours a week, that was 6d. 
an hour, and now they work 48 hours for £1 16s. Od. 
That works out at 9d. per hour. That was an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, iix their case between 1901 and 
1914. The police, of course, must buy in the same 
market with those people and pay the same prices. 
They are not very provident, some of them, and they 
do not mind what they pay, and, of course, a police- 
man whose pay is limited compared with the pay of 
those people finds it very difficult to compete with 
them iix the matter of prices. 

1061. The Chairman. — Now you mean the prices 
for housekeeping necessities? — Yes, housekeeping ne- 
cessities. These people go out after getting their 
wages on Saturday night and spend £1 or 30s. and 
think nothing of it. 

1062. But after all there is a great deal of com- 
petition in the City of Belfast amongst shopkeepers 
aud providers of provisions? — There is, but you find if 
you go from one place to another that you pay much 
tixe same, you will find they all resolve themselves 
into rings with respect to the commodities they sell. 
You will find that to a considerable extent in Bel- 
fast. The rent paid by a head constable in Belfast 
(and a number of the head constables in Belfast live 
out of barracks) is another heavy item. Thirteen 
of the head constables in Belfast lodge out; they do 
not live in Barracks. Of that number one man pays 
£15, one pays £17 ; three pay £18 each ; one pays 
£20 ; two pay £22 each • three pay £24 each ; one 
pays £25, and one pays £80. The average rent paid 
by the head constable is £21 6s. 2d. I may men- 
tion here that the average l-ent, referring to all ranks 
in the district in which I am serving is £17. 

1068. Mr. Starkie. — What accommodation is 

there is a house at £30 a year? — Well, you would 
probably have a little garden in the front, fenced 
with an iron railing aud gate, to grow a few plants 
and flowers in and in front you woxdd get a sitting- 
i-oom with a bay window and at the back of the sit- 
ting-room thei'e would be a kitchen. The sitting- 
room would probably be about 14 or 15 feet by 12, 
and at the back of that you would have a kitchen, 
that is at the back of the sitting-room you would 
have the kitchen with a close range and the lxot watei- 
arrangement. You would have a staircase up from 
the hall, and at the first turn of the stairs you 
would have a return x-oom going out over the scullery 
at the back, and a bath and a closet, and underneath 
and at the back of the kitchen you would have the 
scullery; axxd you woxdd have two or three bedrooms 
upstairs. 

1064. The Chairman. — A two-storey house? — A 
two-storey house ; and you would have a yard at the- 
back. 

1065. Mr. Starkie. — What class of accommodation 
would be provided for the lesser rent? — Well, a 
smaller house built somewhat in the same style. Per- 
haps there would not be a bath in a house of £15 
rent or hot water - . 

a 
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1066. Tlie Chairman, — Locality has something to 
do with it? — Locality has something to do with it. 
You won't get a decent house to live in in a decent 
locality under £18, that is one in which a policeman 
could live. 

1067. Mr. Starkie. — Does the head constable pay 
that £30 out of his pay? — He must. I don’t know 
whether he has a private income himself. I got these 
figures from the head constable. In connection with 
that, I think the lodging allowance is small having 
regard to the amount a man pays. 

1068. Mr. Headlam. — Do any of them live in flats 
in Belfast? — The police, sir? 

1069. Yes? Are there any flats provided by the 
Corporation or any public people? — No, sir; there 
is only one place where there is a flat, where really 
poor people live in it. 

1070. It is nothing like the London ones? — No; a 
sort of archway going into the back and there is a 
verandah upstairs, and you will go into one door 
after another. That is the only place I know in the 
city. I have got an account here of a married man 
for the month of January, this last month, sir. I 
have the details of the account, and I may say it is 
my own ease, and I am quite sure it is correct. 

1071. The Chairman. — What family have you?— 
I have one daughter and my wife and myself. I 
live in barracks. I pay £10 8s. a year for that. 

1072. There is a deduction for lodging allowance ? 
— There is 3s. a week allowed for married men in 
Belfast. As regards the single men I don’t know 
whether I should mention it or not, but I asked one 
man for a statement and he gave it to me. He is a 
very careful, sober, correct man, 3nd he would not 
spend anything that is unnecessary, and he puts 
down these items. (Witness reads figures or an ac- 
count). This makes £2 14s. 9d. Then he adds de- 
duction for barrack accommodation, 4s. 4d. 

1073. Of course, we have not refused to take these 
details, but we have not asked for them? — Perhaps I 
am trespassing too far with the details, but I have 
no objection to mention to you so far as I am con- 
cerned, that makes £2 19s. Id., and the cost of that 
for 11 months is £32 9s. lid. He puts down 11 months 
because be allows himself a month’s leave. Then he 
adds each year a suit of clothes, £2 10s., and he puts 
down b. moiety, £1 10s., for an overcoat, calculating 
that it would do him two years. Then regulation 
boots, £1 5s. 6d. Well, a pair of regulation boots in 
Belfast will cost 21s., and the balance of the £1 Gs. Od. 
he allows for repairing the regulation boots. He 
allows himself one pair of toeeap or dress boots for 
two years, and he puts down half the cost, 11s. 3d., 
as the price would be 22s. 6d., then that is 46s. 
Then shirts and underclothing, £1 10s. Church- 
dues, £l 7s. 6d., and incidentals £1. Then he adds 
for liis holiday, one month's board, etc., £4 10s., 
travelling expenses for the same purpose, £3, mak- 
ing £7 10s. for his holiday. That makes a total of 
£18 8s. 9d., and that added to £32 9s. lid., makes 
£58 18s. 8d. He is a man of between 15 and 25 
years’ service, and he draws £70 4s. In addition 
to that the men have to pay a good deal for 
cleaning the barracks. In my station we have three 
servants and they have to pay about £4 amongst 


the meu in Mess for extra coal, and pay 16s. or 
thereabouts montlily for cleaning the windows. The 
house is four storeys high and the men could not 
possibly clean the windows themselves, and have to 
employ professional window cleaners, and they 
have to pay for extra eoal and gas, which would 
probably run to £2 10s. or £3 distributed amongst 
all the men in the quarters. Some of the gas is 
paid for by the public in the barrack and more paid 
for by the men themselves. 

1074. Mr. Headi.am. — A re they allowed so much 
gas?— -There is an allowance of 30s. a month in Bel- 
fast, in Browne Square. 

1075. Mi 1 . Starkie. — How much is the actual ex- 
penditure over the allowance ? — Coal runs usually in 
the winter months to £4 over the allowance, and the 
gas I am not quite sure of, but I take that it would 
run about £2 10s. or £3 amongst the single men. 
That is divided among the number of men in mess. 
Now, sir, I refer to the general increase which has 
taken place during the recent years. I took it from 
the Board of Trade Return. The increase in food 
and coal spread over the average of six Irish towns 
between 1905 and 1912 was 15 per cent. In Belfast 
it was 13.7 ; and from 1896 to 1912 the increase in 
food prices for the same six towns amounted to 25 
per cent. The increase in the cost of food from 1905 
to 1912 in Belfast was 11 per cent., and the increase 
in the price of eoal between 1905 and 1912 in Belfast 
was 33 per cent. Rents do not appear from the 
Board of Trade Return to have increased so far as 
Belfast is concerned between 1905 and 1912, but be- 
tween 1912 and the present time rents have gone up 
aud are going up very rapidly. 

1076. What is the cause of that within the last 
two years? — Well, I think, sir, one reason is that 
they are not building; there is a stagnation in the 
building trade in Belfast ; it is practically at a 
stand still. When I went to Belfast in 1900 there 
were something like ten thousand vacant houses in 
the city, and to-day, I could not say for certain, hut 
perhaps there are not 600 vacant houses in the city, 
and a good deal of the slum areas have been pulled 
down by the Corporation and that has lessened the 
number of small houses, and the cost of building 
materials has gone up, and for other reasons the 
builders are standing still, more or less, and the re- 
sult of that is that when a house becomes vacant 
two or three are looking for it, and that being so 
the agents are anxious to grab up all the rent they 
can for the owners. One head constable told me 
about the case of an ex-sergeant living opposite him 
in the same street. He lived a long time in it and 
he had the house for £18 a year. A short time ago 
he left the house, and the moment lie did a man 
came in and paid £24. 

1077. Are houses taken by the year?— Some by the 
year and some monthly. In the case of the small 
houses they are taken weekly. They commence at 
about 3s. 9d. for a small house, a Iiouko. where you go 
in straight from tho front into the kitchen, and then 
they go on to 4s. 6d. and 4s. 9d. and 5s., and so on, 
and when you get a £25 house it is paid for by the 
quarter generally; houses below that are paid by 
the week. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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THIRD DAY.— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present :— -The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.0., i.s.o. (Chairman); Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, k.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Head Constable Molseed further examined. 


1077a. The Chairman. — The last subject you were 
dealing with last night was the question of wages of 
various labourers and artisans? — Yes. 

1077b. I think you have given us a list of the riveters? 
— I have, and other workers. 

1078. Workers in the Dock Yards principally? — 
Yes. You asked me about a .£24 house in Belfast 
yesterday and in the description I made oue omission. 
I gave you the house as a two storey house. Usually 
in a house of that rent in addition to what I gave you 
there is an attic or garret at the top, with a skylight 
or window, that is used sometimes for a sleeping-room 
when a large family occupies the house, or for a 
lodger, and in other cases it may be used for stoves. 
Then there was another matter in reference to my own 
bill. I should have added that the amount I gave you 
did not include anything for clothing for my family, 
nor for boots or clothing fan myself or family nor for 
underclothing, nor for a holiday. 

1079. What was the amount of the bill you gave us? 
—.£7 4s. 2d. 

1080. A month? — For the last month , for the month 
of January. 

1081. And what do you propose to add to that for 
those different subjects which you have now men- 
tioned? — Well, I do not propose to add to the amount 
of the bill, but I mention these tilings in connection 
with it to show that these things were not included in 
it, nor did I include anything for a holiday nor any- 
thing in the shape of contributions towards a church. 
Now, sir, I have a few more particulars of workers and 
tradesmen of one sort or another that I want to give you 
the wages of, also. The wages of railway workers in 
Ireland in 1905 amounted to 19s. 2;}d. weekly. 

1082. Mr. Headlam. — Is that the average over the 
whole of Ireland? — Yes, sir, the average wages paid 
the workers in Ireland. 

1083. The Chairman. — What is that taken from? — 
I took it from the Board of Trade Returns. And, the 
average of wages paid to railway workers now is 20s. 9d. 

1084. When you say railway workers you meau por- 
ters? — I think it includes that class. 

1085. And linesmen? — I am not quite sure what it 
includes. I take it from the Board of Trade Returns 
ns I find it, and I think it includes these occupations. 

1086. Mr. Headlam. — From Command Paper 6955*? 
— I took it from a copy of that. And the wages of 
farm labourers taken from the average, of 14 farms in 
Ireland rose 14 per cent, from 1900 to 1912. 

1087. The Chairman. — That is also from the same 
book? — From the same book, sir. Now, sir, coming to 
the wages of mill workers in Belfast, in 1904 a fitter 
got 35s. per week and in 1913 he got 41s. The wage 
of a rougher iu 1904 was 20s. per week and in 1913 it 
was 24s. Carpenters employed in mill work got 35s. 
in 1904 and 41s. iu 1913. Carters in 1904 got 21s. and 
in 1014 get 26s. Spinners (those are females) in 1904 
got 9s. and in 1913 got 13s. Then I have the wages 
of some of tbe Corporation employees. . 

1088. What is the list that you have given us taken 
from?— From a gentleman in the concern, signed by 
himself. 

1089. In what concern?— In the mill from which the 
figures are given. 

1090. Is there any objection to mention the. mill? — 
I don’t know whether the mill people would like it or 
not. 

1091. Mr. Headlam.— At any rate it is one particular 
mill in Belfast? — Yes. 

1092. And a big mill? — A big mill; and it is signed 
by the gentleman who gave it. Coming down to the 


Corporation employees’ wages, the tram conductors in 
1900 (prior to that the tramway was not the property 
of the Corporation) commenced at 19s. 44d. a week (the 
wnges are based on so many hours) and'hc went up to 
£1 11s. Od. Iu 1914 he commenced at £1 Is. 3d. and 
he goes up to £1 ,16s. 2d. The motor man gets the 
same wages. Scavengers in 1901 got 18s. 6d. a week, 
and now they have £1 Is. 6d. The street inspector, the 
mau who looks after them, in 1901 had £1 7s. 6d. and 
now he has £1 10s. Od. Tbe Fire Brigade men in 1901 
had £1 10s. 0d., and I have been informed that they 
are getting as wages £1 14s. lOd. , commencing from 
the 1st of April next. 

1093. Do you know if they take any deduction for 
pension from employees of the Corporation of Belfast? 
— I am not quite sure, sir, but I think not. 

1004. They get a pension after 7 years’ service? — 1 
think they got some small pension ; I am not quite sure 
on that point. The Treusury Remembrancer yesterday 
asked me about the police forces in some towns in 
England. I have got the figures. In Manchester there 
are 1,394 policemen; Bristol, 601; Liverpool, 2,236; 
Lincoln, 62; Sheffield, 583: Glasgow, 1,996 ; Edinburgh, 
626; Newcastle-on -Tyne, 395: Cardiff, 289; Bradford, 
443. 

1095. Those figures are more recent than this Return 
of Police for 1918 f? — They are taken from a book pub- 
lished in August, 1913. 

. 1096. From a Blue Book? — No, a book I got from a 
sergeant who is here. 

1097. The Chairman. — Very well then, go on? — Now 

as regards the increase in prices, here are two milk 
bills, one dated August, 1906. The milk then was 24d. 
a quart, and this other bill was last month and I paid 
3$d. The list for bread I got from one of the bakeries 
in Belfast, the Ormeau Bakery, it only goes hack 
to September, 1906. The 2 lb. loaf then was 
24 d. It went up to Sjjd. in April, 1909. It came down 
again ill March, 1911, to 2:jd., and in June, 1912, it 
was up to 3ijd. again. In March, 1913, it came down 
to 3d. the 2 lb. loaf, and it has remained at that since. 
That is from the Ormeau Bakery, Belfast. As regards 
meat, sir, the price in 1901 was 9d., and in 1914 it is 
lOd. and 104-d. Chop in 1901 was 9d. , and in 1914 it went 
up to lOd. and lid. ; steak in 1901 was 9d., and now it 
is lid., and boiling meat, in 1901 was Od. and now it is 
7d. Stewing meat in 1901 was 6d. and now it is 7d. and 
fid. I got that from a butcher whom I deal with, and 
lie signed it. As regards coal, Arley coal in 1901 was 
£1 2s. Od. a ton and in 1914 £1 7s. 6d. Imperial 
Arley in 1901 was £1 and it is now £1 6s. 6d. Scotch 
coal' in 1901 was 17s. 6d. and now it is £1 3s. 6d. 
Clothing between 1905 and 1912 went up in prices as 
follows : — Men’s and women's clothing by 12.1 per 
cent.; bespoke clotKIng, 12.1 per cent.; ready-made 
clothing, 9.3 per cent.; underclothing, 14.6 per cent.; 
and boots went up by 16.6 per cent. Tbe last item I 
got from local information in Belfast, that comparison 
of the prices for boots. The rise was from 18s. a pair 
to 21s. The other information I got from the Board of 
Trade Returns. ' 

1098. Mr. Headlam. — Are those imported bools or 
locally made hoots?— Locally made boots. They were 
18s., and they are now 21s. 

1099. The Chairman. — Machine made hoots or hand 
made? — Hand made. 

1100. How long do they last? — A man is not de- 
pending on one pair: he usually has a good pair ana a 
worse pair. I can knock two years out of a pair my- 
self by getting them mended. 
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1101. And having two pairs going at the same time? 
— Going at the same time, yes. Butter went up from 
Is. 2d. in 1901 to Is. ffd. and Is. 4d. in 1914; bacon 
from 8d. in 1901 to Is. in 1914; cheese from 74d. to 
9Ad. Eggs per doz. from Is. 2d. to Is. Od. (and they 
sometimes go even over 2s. a dozen in Belfast) ; oatmeal 
per stone rose from Is. 6d. to Is. lOd. ; wheatmeal, from 
Is. 4d. to Is. 8d. ; whole meal, from Is. 4d. to Is. 8d. ; 
soap per stone, 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. ; jam, the 2 lb. pot, 
all round, from 7d. to 9d. ; sugar per stone, Is. 9d. to 
2s. 2d. ; tea per lb. from Is. 9d. to 23. Of course, tea 
varies not so much in price perhaps as quality. They 

uare up the price by altering the quality somewhat. 

len I refer to the rise in the price of foodstuffs gener- 
ally. I have got a list of 23 articles for a series of 
years, showing the increase from one year to the other. 
The year 1900 was taken as the standard year, and the 
prices of the 23 articles taken are represented by re- 
ference to the figure 100 as the standard in that year. 
Going back to 1896 the price stood 91.7. I take 100 as 
the standard. Going back to 1896 the figure stands at 
91.7. Coming downward from 1900 there is a gradual 
increase. I need scarcely trouble you with that. 

1102. The Chairman. — What does it stand at now 7 ? 
—It stood in 1912 at 114.5. 

1103. Mr. Headlam. — Is that the figure from the 
Board of Trade Book? — Yes. It gives bread, flour, rice, 
tobacco, oatmeal, potatoes, beef, mutton, pork, bacon, 
milk, butter, eggs, cheese, tea. coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
jam, treacle, marmalade, currants, raisins. These are 
the commodities, sir. 

1104. The Chairman. — Now, the Board of Trade de- 
rives that information from a comparison between the 
prices at that time and their Returns in 1900? — I think 
I read it in the book that they derived the information 
from traders locally. 

1105. As regards the year, they derived their infor- 
mation from inquiries made in the year 1900? — I pre- 
sume they did. 

1106. Is the date of their Return 1900? — No, the 
date of their Return is 1912. 

1107. Mi-. Headlam. — The figures you quote come 
out of this book of 1913 ? — 1912 I think it was. 

1108. The Chairman. — You say you got the particu- 
lars of 23 commodities? — Yes, sir. 

1108a. And you give the rise between the years -1900 
and 1912? — That is so. I take 100 as the standard for 
the year 1900. 

1109. Your calculation is made from information 
which is obtained in the year 1900. It must be if there 
is a comparison? — It must be if there is a comparison. 

1110. Very well, you start from that as a datum? — 
Yes. 

1111. I believe the information derived in 1900 as 
regards Ireland was for all Ireland and the information 
in the Board of Trade Return for 1912 was derived from 
Returns received for five cities, and I wanted to know 
whether those were the two Returns that formed the 
foundation of your information and comparison? — 
Well, I am not quite sure, sir, as regards that point, 
because I just extracted from the printed page as 
I got it, but I think it is made up from information of 
the United Kingdom as I understand it. Then, sir, 
in addition to the rise which this showed, this brings it 
down to 1912. Of course, the increase is going on still 
as I understand, and in addition to the increase the 
standard of living is keeping up also during those years ; 
which makes a further difference. Now, sir, I propose 
to go back to those cities I mentioned yesterday in re- 
gard to which I gave the rates of pay'. 

1112. Mr. Starkje. — Before you leave the question of 
the cost of living, is the cost of living in Belfast much 
higher than in the country districts in Ireland? — It is, 
6ir. Speaking from my own knowledge, some things 
you can get in Belfast are not dearer, but things which 
are brought in from the country, such as butter and 
eggs, are dearer, and milk is dearer. Meat comes 
somewhat dearer; they bring it from the Southern and 
Midland counties. 

1113. On the whole, is living dearer in. Belfast than 
in the country? — On the whole it is. The cost of liv- 
ing in Belfast is practically the same as in Dublin. 


House rent in Belfast is not so dear as Dublin, but 
other things make up for that. Going back to those 
English and Scotch cities, I wish to compare the cost of 
living in those cities with the cost of living in Belfast. 
I take this from another table in the Board of Trade 
Return, and in it they put down the cost, including 
rent and food and coal all put together. They 
take London as represented by 100. Taking the cost of 
living in London as being represented by 100, Belfast 
stands at 92 ; and then there are the cities that I men- 
tioned yesterday. 

1114. The Chairman. — Just name the cities and what 
they stand at, taking the stnudard at 100? — Manches- 
ter stands at 88, that is 4 per cent, cheaper than Bel- 
fast; Newcastle-ou-Tyne, 95, 3 per cent, dearer; Bristol 
86, 6 per cent, cheaper; Edinburgh and Leith together 
96, 4 per cent, dearer; Lincoln 87, 5 per cent, cheaper; 
Bradford 90, 2 per cent, cheaper; Cardiff 92, that is 
equal to Belfast; Sheffield 87, 5 per cent, cheaper; Liver- 
pool 89, 3 per cent, cheaper; Glasgow 93, 1 per cent, 
dearer; Dublin 93, 1 per cent, dearer. I did not men- 
tion Dublin yesterday, but I mentioned that for a rea- 
son which I will explain just now. The reason I men- 
tioned Dublin was this. I have been asked by the 
head constables in Belfast to ask that the same rate of 
pay be given to the head constables of Belfast as is 
given to the Dublin Metropolitan Inspectors. The 
duties of a head constable in Belfast are practically the 
same as those of the inspectors in the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. 

1115. Mr. Starkie. — The inspectors in Dublin receive 
apparently from £120 to £160? — They do, sir, I under- 
stand. The Belfast head constables do practically the 
same duties as the Inspectors in Dublin. 

1116. Mr. Headlam. — How many officers have you 
over you in Belfast ? — The Commissioner and 7 District 
Inspectors; and then there are 28 head constables. 

1117. How many sergeants? — I am not quite sure; 
I think about 140, but I am only speaking from 
memory. The head constable does an average of 8 
hours a day in Belfast. I may say, sir, that in each 
district in Belfast there are four head constables, three 
for 1 outdoor work; three for supervision, and the senior 
head constable assists the District Inspector. 

1118. Mr. Starkie. — Assists him in what way? — 
Well, sir, he makes inquiries for him when necessary, 
he attends inquests and attends the Police Court and 
does anything else that is required. 

1119. Not in the office? — Not in the office; they have 
two clerks, but, of course, he acts for the District In- 
spector in his absence. The duty in Belfast is divided 
into three Divisions, called the First Division, Second 
Division, and Third Division. 

1120. The Chairman. — Are you now referring to the 
tours of duty when you say divisions — Yes, sir, the 24 
hours is divided into three Divisions; they are called 
Divisions. The First Division covers from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m., the Second Division from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m., 
the Third Division, or night duty, is from 11 p.m. to 
6 a.m. 

1121. You said the head constable does 8 hours’ duty? 
— An average of 8 hours. 

1122. Of course there are three Divisions in the way 
of describing, but what hours exactly do the men do? — 
The men do the same except that for the purpose of 
the First Division it it divided into three reliefs. The. 
First Division is 12 hours, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
it is divided into three reliefs for the constables and 
sergeants. So far as the head constables are concerned, 
each head constable of the three working head constables 
supervises one of the Divisions of duty and they take 
the Division in rotation for a month. 

1123. Perhaps in order that we may not have to refer 
to it again, I may ask you now about this. You say 
there are three Divisions? — Three Divisions, yes. 

1124. The first is from 6 a.m.? — To 0 p.m. 

1125. The second? — From 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

112G. And the third from 11 to 6? — Eleven to six. 

1127. That duty from 11 to 6 is continuous? — Con- 
tinuous, save that the men get about 20 minutes off 
for coffee. 

1128. That is seven hours? — Yes. 
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1129. Now a man goes on at 6 a.m.; when does he 
come ofi? — At 9 a.m. 

1180. The next relief? — From 9 to 3. 

1181. And the next? — The man who did the first does 
the next. 

1132. That is he comes ofi at six?— Yes, he does the 
duty from 6 to 9 and from 3 to 6. 

1133. That is 0 hours each? — Six hours each for the 
men, but the head constable is not relieved by that. 

1134. You told me the head constable had 8 hours? 
—Yes. 

1183. Well, the evening man lias from 0 to 11? — Yes, 

1130. That is C hours? — Five hours. 

1137. That is continuous? — Continuous. 

1138. And the night man 1ms from from 11 to 0? — 
Yes. 

1139. That is 7 hours? — Yes, with about 20 minutes 
off. 

1140. Then each head constable takes a Division in 
rotation? — Takes a Division in rotation. 

1141. And you change once n month? — Change once 
a month. Of course, the head constable who would 
do the First Division does not remain on continuously 
for 12 hours; he gets off for his meal, but he is re- 
sponsible for duty for the 12 hours ; he is on it- for the 
12 hours. That works out 8 hours for the head con- 
stable. In justice to the men I wish to say that al- 
though tlieir duty would appear to be 6 hours only, I 
have extracted throe continuous months’ work from 
the Diary in my station for a man on the First Division 
in July last, the Second Division in August, the follow- 
ing month, and the Third Division in September. The 
total of hours done during tho months respectively is 
for July, 2f0 hours and 40 minutes; that is for the 31 
days of July for one man. In August the man had 
199 hours and 20 minutes ; that is a five hour period. 
In September on night duty, the third duty, he had 
215 hours and 10 minutes. The total duty performed 
was 685 hours and 10 minutes. 

1142. Is this the whole Division? — This is the three 
Divisions in order to get the average. 

1143. Is it the men composing tie whole Division? — 
No, one individual man. 

1143a. Would be be a representative of a large num- 
ber? — Oh, yes; it is very general; it is not the same 
man, it is a different man for each month. 

1144. You did not take him because he had specially 
done a large number of hours of duty, but you took him 
as a representative man, and numbers were like him? — 
Yes, sir, exactly; I took him as representing the whole; 
I did not make 1 any particular selection at all. 

1145. Mr. Headlam. — These would be the busiest 
months of the year? — Well, I took July as a busy 
month, and then I came on to August and September. 

1146. The Chairman. — Did you make out the average 
number of hours? — The total hours were 685 and 10 
minutes for the 92 days, and it works out 7 hours and 
27 minutes per day. To that I added 20 minutes. 
The men of the First Division, day, and Third Divi- 
sion, night, do not parade; they do no drilling, but the 
evening men do, and I have given them an average of 
au hour a day for drills that they must have, and that 
over three months would give an average of 20 minutes 
per day. 

1147. Are those hours from relief to relief on the 
beat? — They are, sir. 

1148. Are those hours from leaving the barrack to 
returning to the barrack, or are they from his taking up 
duty to relief from duty? — They 'are the average of 
actual duty from the time a man takes it up till he 
is relieved. But they parade 15 minutes before the 
hour. A man is supposed to be on bis beat at 9 and 
then the man who relieves him parades at a quarter to 
three and is on his beat at three. 

1149. You mean he parades for duty a quarter of 
an hour before the time? — Before the time. 

1150. And then the man is relieved of the duty on 
liis beat just about the time fixed? — Just about the 
time; it is supposed at 9 or 8, as the case may be. 

1151. And then he has to go to his barrack? — And 
then he has to go to his barrack, but I do not give him 
credit for the few minutes it takes to bring him to the 


barrack, so the calculation is against him to that ex- 
tent, and it works an average daily of 7 hours and 47 
minutes. And then I find I have a note here that the 
the police forces across the water are granted a weekly 
rest day, which we do not get. 

1152. Mr. Headlam. — They do not got a month in 
the year? — Some of them get 59 days. 

1153. Not including the weekly rest day? — Oh, no, 
that is included. 

1154. The Chairman. — That does not leave much of 
a margin for continuous leave? — I know it from one 
of the men from across the water that they had 59 days 
at Sheffield. Of course, the. duties in Belfast are 
very exacting. They require a lot of care and dis- 
cretion on the part of the men. We have mill strikes 
occasionally. Some of the female mill workers are 
very excitable and raise a lot of trouble from very little 
sometimes, and then, when the like of that occurs, 
we have to send men to the vicinity of the mill, com- 
mencing early in the morning with the mill hourB. 
'■They go out in the morniug for breakfast and dinner 
and also return from breakfast and dinner, and also 
at the knock-off hour in the evening. 

1154A. Can you give a rough idea of the number of 
mill workers in Belfast? — There must be thousands. 
Some of the mills employ 500, nearly all females, and 
they go up from that to 1,600 or 1,700 in some of the 
mills. I could not say how many mills there are 
altogether; but there are 12 in my own district, be- 
tween mills and factories. There must be twelve 
thousand or fourteeu thousand, roughly; possibly there 
are twelve thousand or fourteen thousand mill workers 
in my district. 

1155. Have you an idea, roughly, of the ship yards, 
of how many workers there are there? — At Harland 
and Wolff's I think there are about 16,000 employed. 

1156. And at Workman and Clark's? — At Workman 
and Clark’s there would be about 6,000 more or less. 
These are only guesses; but I think they are pretty 
near it. Then we find the people in Belfast, as I 
suppose they are elsewhere, are more disposed to assert 
their rights and question the authority of a policeman 
for interfering with them very often. ’ That, I think, 
requires a better class of man, a man of some discre- 
tion, to deal with these people, and it requires in- 
telligence to know how to act, and also a considerable 
amount of experience in Belfast, before the man be- 
comes veiy useful there. Then, too, we have had a 
lot of legislation in recent years, and it is the duty of 
a policeman to make himself acquainted with the 
various duties under the Acts of Parliament as they 
come into existence. I have noted down some of the 
Acts of Parliament that have been passed of late years. 
Shall I read them? 

1157. Yes? — The Dogs Act, the Registration of Clubs 

Act, the Motor Car Act, the Lights on Vehicles Act, 
•the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1912, and the 
Vagrancy Act which is incorporated with it, the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Act 

1158. Mr. Headlam. — What are your duties under 
the Wireless Telegraphy Act? — Well, they are general, 
to keep an eye u round for anything that may occur in 
the establishment of a station without permission from 
the Postmaster-General. 

1159. An unlicensed station? — An unlicensed station, 
or any alteration which might take place in a station 
which" had been established, or in the movements of a 
person who had permission to have a temporary move- 
able station, to see that he kept within the prescribed 
area, or things like, that, and to report those things 
when they come to our notice. Then the Protection 
of Animals Act and the Children Act of 1908. 

1100. That leads to extra work? — A great deal of 
extra work, more especially on the officer who pro- 
secutes in those eases. 

1161. Mr. Stariiie. — Is there a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children? — There is, sir; and 
there is an Inspector of the Corporation relating to the 
committal of children to an industrial school. 

1162. Do the police prosecute in cases under the 
Children Act? — They do, sir. 

1163. Quite independently of this Society? — They do, 
of course, when we bring up children with a view to 
having them sent to an Industrial School. Then three 
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Licensing Acts, one as to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to children, one relating to the granting of new 
Licences, another dealing with earlier closing on Satur- 
day, and shortening the hours of Sunday selling. 

1164. Shortening the hours of Sunday selling would 
give the police less trouble? — It would, sir; it cuts olf 
two horns. The houses were open in Belfast till 
7 p.m., and now it is a p.m. 

1165. Mr. Headlam. — -Do the police act as Inspec- 
tors under the Children Act? — Not specially as In- 
spectors, not beyond their own duties coming under it. 
Then there is the Cinematograph Act, the Official 
Secrets Act, the Employment of Children Abroad Act, 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1908. 

1166. What was that? — That was an Act that made 
provision for protection in the case of a husband 
against a wife’s extravagance, or a wife against a hus- 
band's. 

1167. Mr. Staukie. — What had the police to do with 
that?— They have something to do with it; there is 
something about children in it, and there is the re- 
moval of persons from the premises at the request of 
the owner of the premises. There is not much under 
it; but we have to learn it all the same. Then there 
is the provision in the Crimes Act of 1908 with regard 
to the Borstal System. We have had a good many 
cases under that in Belfast. And then there is the 
General Dealers Act. 

1168. Are there many general dealers in Belfast? — 
There are a good many ; but I could not say how many. 
Some of the police are specially authorised" to deal with 
them, and they have to inspect their premises and 
books, and so on; and then there is a good deal of 
work to be done in connection with the Department of 
Agriculture, and those things add to the police duties. 

1169. Have all those Acts of Parliament added to the 
number of prosecutions to any great extent? — Well, I 
think they must have, for, of course, there are new 
Acts and new offences created by them. 

1170. The Chairman. — Of course, the duties under 
tins list of Acts that you have given us now mav not 
be very onerous; but at the same time every policeman 
must have some knowledge of every one of those Acts 
of Parliament? — He must, sir. 

1171. In town and country? — Yes, sir, everywhere. 

1172. This applies to the whole country as well as 
to Belfast? — I am not quite sure if it applies to the 
country as well as Belfast. 


1172a. I mean that every policeman must more or 
less make a study of the Acts of Parliament of which 
you have given us that list?— That is so, sir. 

1173. Mr. Starkie. — I suppose you have had more 
trouble and. have occupied more time in learning the 
Acts than in enforcing them? — Well we have a good 
deal of time spent in enforcing them in Belfast. 

1174. There are a good many Acts that you have to 
learn and still that you do not enforce to any great 
extent? — Just so, sir, especially in the country. There 
is not one of those Acts, except, perhaps, the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act, that something has not sometime or 
other cropped up about. 


ll/o. Are there many prosecutions under the Mote 
Car Act?— Recently we have had three or four death? 
in the last two months, caused bv motor cars. I don' 
know whether it is attributable to that or not; bu 
there have been a good mauv eases brought up reeentl 
and pretty severe penalties imposed, and all these ad 
to the time taken in the performance of police duts 
I think I have gone very nearly over all I intended t 
say. Taking into consideration the population c 
Belfast as compared with the population of those othe 
cities, and the amount of work that we have to dc 
and the cost of living, the head constables in Belfa< 
think that this request that thev put forward is 
reasonable one. 


1176 As regards the claim that the head constal 
at Belfast have made to be pnid as well as the Insr 
of the Metropolitan Police, if that were 60 the i 
m Belfast would be higher than the par of the hi 
constables in the country?— That would be so, sir. 


1177 And how would you suggest that it should be 
arranged, if a head constable were transferred 


from Belfast to the country? — At present we have an 
allowance in Derry' and Belfast of £o 4s. a year, 8/8 a 
month. A man does not draw that in the country; 
but be does as soon as be gets to Belfast, and he draws 
that allowance from the time ho has been transferred 
to the city. In the country we arc all paid the rate 
of pay which was in existence. A man could go on to the 
higher rate on being transferred to Belfast, and when 
lie left Belfast he would revert to the country rate. 
Of course, that could be met by making the transfers 
to aud from Belfast not very numerous. 

1178. The Chairman. — They are not numerous? — 
Not numerous. 

1179. How would that arrangement work when it 
came to the pensionable period ? — That could be met by 
not transferring a constable to Belfast over 10 years' 
service aud he has to serve 30 years in any case, aud 
that would leave 20 years. It could be arranged that lie 
should serve a certain number of years in Belfast 
before being pensioned, or otherwise some scheme might 
be adopted and some average set forth. 

1180. Mr. Starkie. — l’ou propose that the special 
Belfast allowance should be done away with, and that 
it should be given as pay instead? — I do not suggest 
that the Belfast allowance should be done away with; 
but if it would have the effect of improving our pay, 
I think it would be a benefit to us. In Manchester 
the police had an allowance of 2/6 a week, and that 
was given to them as additional pay. 

1181. I understand that at present a member of the 
Force in Belfast would retire on the same pension as 
a member of the Force in the country? — Yes, precisely 
the same, sir. 

1182. Mr. Headlam. — You quoted the cases of the 
English aud Scotch Police Forces yesterday? You are 
aware that- there are a larger number of police to popu- 
lation in Belfast than in any of the towns you men- 
tioned? — "Well, I never worked it out. Belfast is rather 
exceptional and difficult to deal with. You require a 
great number in Belfast. 

1183. Apparently in Belfast there is a constable to 
every 305 of the population, whereas in Bradford there 
is one to every 660, in Bristol one to 610, Manchester 
one to 531, Newcastle one to 683? — Yes. 

1184. That rather implies that the local authorities 
find it easier to give higher wages there?— Well, it 
might be that they find it more difficult to deal with 
the people in Belfast than in the English cities. 

1185. Have you any records of crime iu Belfast that 
compare with those of English cities?— No, I have not 
got it here; but I have said that Belfast is much like 
the cities across the water. 

1186. A rough population?— A rough population. 

1187. Not- comparable to Manchester? — Yos; more 
especially with reference to the cities and towns iu the 
North of England. 

1188. In Liverpool there is one policeman to 449 of 
the population. Liverpool is the only city across the 
water where the proportion of police ‘to population is 
more or less comparable to the proportion in Belfast. 
Liverpool contains the same class of people?— I don’t 
think the whole population of Liverpool is the same. 
I think that the Irish quarter in Liverpool is difficult 
to deal with : but npart from that I think Liverpool is 
like other cities and perhaps the people are more easily 
dealt with. I have never been in Liverpool, so I have 
no experience. 

1189. You have no experience of those English cities? 
— No, eb. 

1190. In any case, you base your demand on the 
ground of the increased cost of living? — The increased 
cost of living and the increased standard of living, 
aud bearing in mind that Belfast is much like thoBe 
places that I have mentioned, that the cost of living is 
as high as across the water, and that they are much 
better paid than we are; and with reference to the re- 
quest to be paid as well as the Dublin Inspectors, I 
would point out that the cost of living in Dublin is 
only one per cent, higher than in Belfast. 

1191. You did not give us particulars of the cost of 
living in the earlier years, in 1884?— I can give it to 
you; but I don’t think I can go as far back as 1884; 
my list starts at 1892. 
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1 mean the detailed figures of the prices of 
commodities? — Of 28 commodities. 

1193. That was taken from the Blue Book? Yes 

sir. ’ 

1194. Those details all started in 1904 and 1905 (I 
am alluding to the Irish figures of the actual cost)?— 
For the figures I gave you relating to bread and 

and butter, and so on, I went back to 1901, and the 
reason I did that was that the lost Commission sat in 
1901, and I took it that they had brought their com- 
parison up to date at the time, and so I continued it 
from that. 

1195. In this Memorial here I see that there is a 
comparison between the conditions of life of the police 
in Groat Britain and Ireland, and this rather implies 
that the English conditions are better within the hours 
of service. Have you got a copy of this Memorial?— 
That is the Belfast Memorial? 

1196. Yes? — I have, sir, yes. 

1197. They sny that the. policeman in Great Britain 
can devote liis spare time to any business he chooses? — 
Yes, sir; well, I had nothing to do with the preparation 
of the Memorial. 


1198. Will anyone como up to explain that? — There 
is no one coming up but myself. There is a sergeant 
here and two constables; but I do not know whether 
they are going to deal with that or not. I understand 
from the reference made that some of the policemen in 
England are able to employ their spare time in other 
jobs. 

1199. It does not mean that a policeman in Great 
Britain can keep a public house? — Well, I think not, 
sir; but I think they work at other things. I have 
been told by a member of our Force that the police 
there dress in plain clothes when off duty, and work. 

1200. They may keep a shop? — I expect that they 
would be permitted to keep a shop, or perhaps a public 
house. 

1201. Another- question. I sec that the police are 
allowed to keep boarders if they get permission from 
their authorities. Is that permission given? — I have 
never known it to be refused; but I think as a rule they 
do not ask it now. I do not know of any cases of it. 

1202. Mr. Starkie. — Are police brought into Belfast 
from the country during the anniversaries? — No, 
sir; I think I mentioned that yesterday, that we have 
to do the work under any circumstances; nor are we, 
as a matter of fact, sent out of the city. 


1208. The claim is not based entirely on the increased 
cost of living? — The increased cost of living, taken 
together' with the increased standard of living, and 
taking also into consideration the fact that we do 
work practically the same as the Inspectors of Dublin 
do, and that our duties are as responsible, perhaps 
more responsible, more exacting and more arduous in 
Belfast than they are in Dublin, owing to sectarian 
feeling principally, because that runs very high at 
certain times. 

1204. The Chairman. — Anything else? — The only 
other thing I had in my mind was tlie ease of pensions 
to widows of men who died when they were nob en- 
titled to pension. In that ease the widow is not 
entitled to pension. 

1205. Mr. Headlasi. — That is to say, men who die be- 
fore completing 15 years’ service? — 15 years’ service. A 
constable, of course, himself, if he is incapacitated be- 
fore 15 years and obliged to retire does not get a pen- 
sion ; but he gets a gratuity. The same rule holds good in 
the case of liis widow. If he dies before 15 years’ 
service she gets no pension; but she gets a gratuity 
also. I have in my mind a recent ease in Belfast. 
A constable died after 141 years’ service a short time 
ago in the district in which I am myself, and he left 
a widow with four children, and all she will get will 
be 14 months’ pay at the rate of pay he was drawing 
when be died, which will run to about .£78 or £‘79. 
That is very hard. 

1206. Mr. Starkie. — What limit of service do you 
suggest? — Well, it would not be unreasonable I think 
if it was brought down to 12. I know of one or two 
other cases in other parts of Ireland in years gone by 
which appeared hard eases also. What the head con- 
stables say is that the pensions to widows might he a 
little increased too. I think in some of the cross- 
channel cities where pensions are granted to widows 
they get as much as £15, and in exceptional circum- 
stances they can get one-third of the husband’s pay. 
I think, perhaps, if the law was extended a little bit 
in that direction too, it might help the unfortunate 
woman. 

1207. The Chairman. — I think it is an advantage to 
have from you fully that list of those different Acts of 
Parliament issued recently to the police, because it will 
not be necessary for other witnesses to go into that so 
fully? — A great many of those Acts, the most of them, 
are comparatively recent. 
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1208. The Chairman. — Now, I hold in my hand a 
memorial signed by you, Sergeant Conway, and you 
are here to give evidence as a representative of what 
particular class of men? — As representative, in con- 
junction with Sergeant Devlin, of the Sergeants of 
Ulster, exclusive of Belfast. Sergeant Devlin is also 
appointed. 

1209. You are stationed at Enniskillen? — Stationed 
at Enniskillen, sir. 

1210. How long have you been there? — Eleven 
years. 

1211. What counties did you serve in before you 
went to Enniskillen? — Donegal, Leitrim and Sligo. 

1212. How long have you been there? — Fifteen 
years and six months. 

1218. And wliat is your entire service? — 31 years 
and 0 months. 

1214. What is your native county? — I joined the 
Force from Galway. I was bom in Sligo, I joined in 
Galway, and I am a policeman’s son. 

1215. So you joined at 18? — No, sir, I joined at 21 
years and 9 months. 

1216. Now, you, of course, are acquainted with the 
terms of reference to this Committee, and you may, in 
the order you think best, put the facts before us that 
you were sent here to represent, bearing in mind that 
although we do not want to confine you in the very 
least, a good deal has been said here about Acts of 
Parliament and other things that we have on the notes 
and -we are acquainted with them? — Well, we respect- 
fully demand an increase of at least 25 per cent, in 
our pay, and for the following reasons — the increased 
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cost of living, the increased standard of living, the in- 
crease of pay granted to almost all other Poliee Forces 
in the United Kingdom, and the increase of wages 
granted to workmen of every class amongst whom wo 
live. Then I wish, sir, if you have not already got it (for 
I was not present at all the Inquiry here), to give you 
particulars of the increase of pay that has been given 
to sergeants in 13 counties of Great Britain mentioned 
in Appendix 14 of the Blue Book of the evidence taken 
by the Committee of Inquiry in 1901; and at that time, 
sir, in almost every ease of those 18 counties they had 
higher pay than the sergeants of the R.I.C. had. Well, 
the first county I take is Aberdeenshire. 

1217. Now, what you are doing is to compare the 
present rate of pay of. those sergeants with the rate of 
pay which is mentioned in the Blue Book of 1901? — 
Yes, sir, the increase of pay they got since then and 
their present pay. 

1218. So as to show the increase? — Yes, sir. 

1219. The pay of 1901 and their present pay? — 
And their present pay, sir. In 1901 in Aberdeenshire 
they had 30/4 minimum pay and at present 32/8. 
They had 33/10 as maximum pay and the present maxi- 
mum pay is 38/6, an increase of . 13.8 per cent. In 
Bedfordshire the minimum was 28/7 and it is now 
82/-, while the maximum was 32/8 and is now 35/-, 
an increase of 7.4 per cent. In Carnarvon they had 
81/6 going on to 35/-, and that remains unchanged. 
I saw by a note in the book that that was an increase 
of pay just granted at that time that had not been 
then sanctioned, but was sanctioned later. 

1220. Then there is no change since? — No change. 
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Now, in Cumberland and Westmoreland, which may be 
taken together, as they are both the same, the mini- 
mum was 38/2 in 1901 and it is now 34/5, and the 
maximum was 36/9 aud is now 39/8, an increase of 
7.9 per cent. In Devonshire the minimum was 27/5 
rising to 29/9. Now the minimum is 81/6 rising to 
85/5, an increase of 19 per cent. In Glamorgan 
they had 32/8 rising to 36/2, now they have 36/2 
rising to 40/3, an increase of 11.8 per cent. In 
Gloucestershire they had 29/11 rising to 31/10, and 
now they have 29/9 rising to 34/5. That is an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. 

1221. Mr. Starkie. — That is not the pay of the 
constables? — No, sir; but sergeants I am dealing 
with the sergeants tlnoughout. I did not take the 
figures for the constables; I just took the sergeants. 
Then in Lanarkshire they had 31/6 rising to 86/2, and 
now they have 34/5 rising to 40/3, an increase of 11.2 
per cent. In Lincolnshire the pay was 30/- going up 
to 32/-, and now it is 33/- going up to 35/-, an in- 
crease of 9.875 per cent. In Perthshire they had 
80/4 rising to 33/10. Now they have, 31/6 rising to 
36/4, an increase of 7.39 per cent. In Shropshire 
28/6 to 31/-, now 30/11 to 86/2, an increase of 16.6 
per cent. Wiltshire, 27/5 to 29/9, now 29/9 to 33/3, 
an increase of 11.76. 

1222. In arriving at the percentage of increase in 
each ease did you take the maximum? — The maximum 
in each ease. I intended to give some particulars as 
to the increase of pay in cities and boroughs ; but Head 
Constable Molseed has given that already, Riid I have to 
mention that in connection with Londonderry City. 
It is a fairly large place, too, and the representative 
sergeant there asked me to have it specially mentioned. 

1223. The Chairman. — Well, mention it? — Well, that 
is the only thing I wanted to say, that it might come 
more in the category of cities and boroughs than the 
rural portion of Ireland where I am serving. 

1224. The head constable quoted that as having an 
allowance? — They have an allowance. 

1225. So that Ills observations about Belfast would 
apply to Derry? — Yes, sir, that is what I want. 

1226. They have an equal allowance at present? — 
They have, sir. 

1227. And therefore it may be assumed that there 
are equal conditions? — Yes, sir. 

1227a. Or, if there is anything particular as to Derry, 
say it? — No, that is only just what I wanted to say, 
sir. 

1228. Mr. Staekie. — The head constables of Bel- 
fast claim to he paid as well as the inspectors in 
Dublin. Do the head constables in Derry make the 
same claim? — I do not know, sir. 

1229. Of course, the Dublin standard would apply to 
the other ranks as well? — It would, sir. 

1230. The Chairman. — Now go on? — Now, as to the 
increased cost of living, I have a list showing the 
prices in 1902 aud 1914 of the principle articles of 
food. I compiled this list by taking the average 
prices for the same years from lists supplied to me 
by the county representatives who selected me, that 
is, seven of the counties. Well, house rent comes 
first. In 1902 it was .£13 on the average, and now in 
1914 it is £14 

1231. Mr. Head lam. — Are you speaking of the whole 
of the counties? — This is the average for Ulster now. 

1232. The country districts of Ulster? — The country 

districts of Ulster. I compiled this list 

1233. The Chairman. — 'From particulars given to 
you by representatives of the various counties which 
sent you here? — Quite so, sir. They are widely sepa- 
rated too. There is a representative living iu” Bally- 
money, Co. Antrim; Hillsborough, Co. Down; Jones- 
borpugh, in Co. Armagh; Clones, in Monaghan; one in 
Londonderry City; one in Donegal Town, Co. Donegal; 
one in Kingscourt, Co. Cavan; and myself from Ennis- 
killen; and then there is a sergeant here from Strabane, 
Co. Tyrone. 

1234. You have given us house rent? — Yes, it was 
£13 on an average in 1902 aud is now £14. Coal was 
21/- and is now 30/- per ton; paraffin oil 7d. and now 
7|d. per gallon; soap 2/6 and now 4/11^ per stone: 
bread, tbe 2 lb loaf, 2 Id. now 3d. ; flour 1/6 now 
1/10}-; oatmeal 1/6 now 2/-: flake oatmeal 2/- now 


2/6; potatoes 5d. now 7d. ; sugar 2/4 now 2/8 each per 
stone; tea 2/- now 2/2; butter lOd. now 1/3 each 
per lb. 

1235. Mr. Headlam. — What butter is that, is it 
Danish or Irish butter? — No, sir, Irish butter. 

1236. The Chairman. — It is creamery butter? — It is 
not, sir; you would not get creamery at that time for 
lOd. I expect it is lump butter supplied practically 
in country villages. Then cheese 8d. now lOd. per 
lb.; milk 2£d. now 3|d. per quart; eggs lid. now 
1/5 per dozen; beef 7£d. now 9id. per lb.; that 
is taking, say, three prices for beef, boiling meat, 
stewing meat, and roast meat or steak, and taking tlie 
average. Then mutton was 74d. and now 9Jd. per lb. , 
taking it in a somewhat similar way. Bacon 8d. and 
now 1/- per lb. ; pork 6d. and now lOd. per lb. That 
is the average that I got from the county represen- 
tatives. Now I wish to give you from my own pass 
books the difference in prices in 1903 and 1914, aud how 
it affected me, taking the same quantity of each article 
in each year. 

1237. You are a married man? — I am a married man. 

1238. Are you living in barracks? — I am living in 
barrack, and I have a wife and 8 in family. 

1239. What ages are your children? — My eldest ouo 
is 14, and two youngest are two years and three months 
each. 

1240. Now give us the figures? — Well, in the first 
case 1 took the actual quantity of each article of food 
purchased in November, 1913 at the current prices 
and then I took a similar quantity of the some articles 
for the same month of 1903 at the then current prices. 
In 1913 the total cost -was £7 6s. 8d., and in 1903 it 
would have been £6 0s. 2d. Of course, my family 
was not so large then aud it was not necessary for me 
to get so much; but I take tbe same quantities for the 
purpose of comparison. 

1241. You compare the same quantities iu the two 
years? — The same quantities in the two years, at 
the different prices; and this comparison shows about 
22 per cent, of an increase. Perhaps I might give 
von the particulars to show you that I do not get many 
luxuries. 

1242. Very well? — In 1903 in Enniskillen coal was 

25/- a ton. I burnt half a ton of coal, 12/6, and at 
present it is 32/6 a ton in Enniskillen, and it cost me 
16/8 in November last for half a ton of coal. The 
next item is paraffin oil, 4 gallons, it was only 6d. a 
gallon in Enniskillen iu 1903, that is 2/-, and 9d. a 
gallon now, which is 3/-, that is in November. Soap, 
one stone, 2/11 in 1902 and 4/- in 1913. 30 loaves of 

bread, 4 lb. loaves at 0£d., 13/9 and in 1913 16/8 (it 
had gone up to 6 Id.) Eight stone of flour in 1903 
12/-, and in 1918 13/4. 

1243. Mr. Headlam. — You buy bread as well as 
bake? — Yes, sir. Oh, yes, sir. Half stone oatmeal 
10d., well, that remains unchanged in Enniskillen ; 
2 stone of flake meal 4/- in 1908, 5/- iu 1918; 15 stone 
of potatoes 5/5 in 1903, 7/6 in 1913; stone of sugar 
in 1903 4/4, the same price in 1913; 2 lbs. of tea 47- 
in 1903, the same price as in 1913; 8 lbs. of butter 6/8, 
in .1918 it is 8/8, that is 1/1 a pound; milk, 8 quarts a 
day, in 1903 18/9, in 1918 £1 2s. 6d. ; eggs, 8 dozen in 
1903 7/6, in 1913 10/-; beef, 30 lbs., 1903 17/6, 1913 
£1; Bacon, 11 lbs., 8/- in 1903, and 11/- in 1913. The 
total of that comes to £7 6s. 8d. That is my total ex- 
pense in the month of 1913 for articles of food alone, 
and in addition to that I had to supply my family 
with clothing and boots. Now, as regards hoots, 
boots have increased greatly in expense. Since 1908 
that item has gone up 52 per cent. I have hero old 
invoices of John Ilalliday and Sons of Bromley, Leith, 
and they were sent to Bernard Coyle of Enniskillen. 
Well, ih order to simplify the matter for me. Mr. 
Coyle marked the present prices on this list of articles, 
and this old invoice is dated October 7th, 1902. Well, in 
1902 tbe boot that cost 9/S costs 12/6 to-day. The in- 
voice price of that boot to-day is 12/6. The other figures 
are 6/3 against 8/6; 5/9 against 6/11; 7/3 against 8/11 ; 
4/5 against 5/11; 4/9 against 6/3; 4/8 against 5/11; 
4/8 against 6/11; 5/- against 6/9; 4/11 against 6/7. 
I added these up and took tbe average, and I find a 
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percentage of 52 per cent, of an increase in the price 
of boots; and I know from experience that clothing 
for children and women has gone up to an equal extent. 

1244. The Chairman. — I do not say that you are not 
correct, but are you quite sure that what you read 
there shows au increase of 52 per cent.? — 1 am not 
quite sure, sir. 

1245. Now go on Sergeant? — Perhaps I might give 
you some particulars with regard to a constable who 
is in the station with mo. I know his rent and the 
amount of fuel he bums and I know lvis pay, and I did 
not ask him for any particulars of things, but his net 
pay is £6 8s. 6d. ; his rent is £1 8s. 4d. ; and fuel costs 
him about 16/3 a month; and oil costs him 8/-. Ho 
has to pay 1/- to tho barrack servant, and his Church 
dues cost him about 2/- monthly. That in all makes 
£2 5s. 7cL Well, take that £2 5s. 7d. from £6 8s. 6d. 
and it leaves him £4 2s. lid. He is a married man 
with a wife and three children, so he has only £4 2s.. 8d. 
a month to live on, and it works out at a small fraction 
over (3d. a day for each person. 

1246. That is about £1 a week? — Yes, sir; £4 2s 8d., 
which is just about 19/- a week for five persons in a 
place like Euniskilleu. Now, as regards the in- 
creased standard of living, the country lias greatly im- 
proved; it is studded all over with labourer’s’ cottages 
now in a great many places, and attached to these there 
is au acre of land, and they have cottage and land for 
about 1/9 a week. There is plenty of employment too 
for them, and they get good wages. Agricultural 
labourers in Fermanagh are getting from 12/- to 15/- 
a week. 

1247. Without keep, of course? — Without keep, sir, 
and in some cases (that is, where they are employed 
by the day), and in the harvest time they get more 
than that. During the hay harvest, 5 or 6 weeks, they 
get 5/- a day. Well, servant boys, that is those who 
hire for half a year, also get high wages. The Wring 
fairs are in May and November, and their wages range 
from £9 to £12 for the half year, and a good man has 
no difficulty in getting £12 for the half year, £24 for 
the year round, and boarded at his master’s table. 
Now, as regards the wages of artizans, the prices that 
rule in Enniskillen have increased in the last 10 years. 
I have got them from a contractor. Carpenters from 
24/- to 30/-; Masons from 27/- to 00/-; Plasterers, 27/- 
to 30/-; plumbers from 80/- to 36/-; painters 24/- to 
30/-; slaters 28/- to 30/-. Handy men get about £1 
a week, and ordinary labourers 15/- a week, and as I 
said before during the hay harvest they get up to 
5/- a day. 

1248. All these artizans have a 54 hours week, I sup- 
pose; they have a short day on Saturday? — They have, 
sir; the agricultural labourers, though, have not; but 
the artizans have. Well, Drapers’ assistants now of 
about 10 years’ experience indoor have from £35 to 
£40, and outdoor they have from £65 to £70 per 
annum. 

1249. Mr. Headlam. — By outdoor you mean travel- 
ling? — No, sir; bub not living in the house, boarding 
and lodging outside. 

1250. Mr. Starkie. — What is their present pay? — 
That is their present pay. I am told it has been in- 
creased about 10 per cent, in the last ten years. Well, 
as to the increased standard of living then, these people 
having got increases in their wages, and a great many 
of the farmers through the country having purchased 
their holdings under the different Land Purchase Acts, 
they are able to live a great deal better now than they 
were some years ago, and agricultural products of every 
kind are commanding very high prices. Pork in the 
market is 70/- a cwt. in Enniskillen, and cattle were 
never so dear as they are at the present time. _ Sheep, 
farm produce, hay, oats, potatoes, everything like 
that are all commanding very high prices, and con- 
sequently the farmers have a higher standard of living 
now as well as the labourers and artizans, and the police 
have to try to do the best they can to try to keep up 
a decent appearance, and that is all I have to say about 
the cost and standard of living. 

1251. Mr. Headlam. — You have not been able to give 
anv figures about the railway workmen and their 
wages?— No, sir, I did not look into that. I know 
that on the Great Northern line their wages have been 
increased greatly, and I know that the railway rates 


for travelling are largely increased. I was travelling 
a few days ago to Belleek, and my return ticket was 
4/6 two years ago, the last time I was down there, 
and it is 5/8 now. Now, sir, about the allowances, I 
wish first to refer to the nightly subsistence allowance 
of 3/6. It is not at all sufficient to cover the cost 
when we are away on public duty. It does not cover 
the actual cost of what we have to pay, for prices of 
everything have gone up, and places that used to take 
us aud board and lodge and keep us for that amount 
will not- take us for that now at all. 

1252. The Chairman. — When you go on public duty 
uow do you generally go to lodgiugs? — Weil, usually, 
sir, except in some very disturbed place where there 
would be a straw lodge got for the men to have them 
ready to turn out immediately if required; but as a 
general rule they do go to lodgings. 

1263. In either case you say that 3/6 is not suffi- 
cient? — The 3/6 might be sufficient if a man were in a 
straw lodge, for the man would not have to pay for a 
bed. 

1254. But he would have to take his meals?' — He 
would have to take his meals, and that would cost him 
3/6, and if he had a bed iu addition he would have to 
pay 1/- for his bed. 

1255. Now as regards fuel allowance? — Well, the 
fuel allowance was fixed when fuel was a little more 
than one-third of the price it is at present. The pre- 
sent rate of fuel allowed for a sergeant’s office is the 
same as when I joined the police. 

1256. What is it? — It is 10/- a month for the six 
winter months, and in Enniskillen that permits of get- 
ting one and a third stone of coal aud four-fifths of a 
pint of oil in the day. 

1257. Fuel and light for the sergeant’s office?— For 
the sergeant’s office, 10/- a mouth for the six winter 
months. 

1258. And nothing for the summer months? — No- 
thing for the summer months, and that is fixed since 
before I joined the police. 

1259. I think you said you live in barracks? — I do, 
sir, yes. 

1260. What do you contribute to the extra fuel and 
light account in the barrack? — Nothing, sir; I have 
nothing to do with it. I live iu apartments of my own. 

1261. We had another witness here who described 
himself as living in apartments of his own, and I think 
he said that he did contribute to the fuel and light 
account? — It was probably for the cleaning. 

1262. Perhaps it was?— I have to pay 2/- monthly 
towards the general cleaning of the barracks, and I have 
to keep my own apartments in order; bub then a bar- 
rack servant is employed to clean the other parts of the 
barrack, and the rate fixed for me to pay is 2/- a month 
in the district in which I am serving. 

1268. Mr. Starkie. — What does it cost, as a matter 
of fact, to supply coal aud light where the 10/- is given ? 
—Well, sir, I have not kept it separately. I hum my 
own coal and my own light. I think it would take 
at least from 12/6 to 15/- a month to do it at the pre- 
sent prices. I have to keep a fire there all day. 

1264. The Chairman. — What is the public allowance 
for fuel and light intended to do?— It is principally 
intended to be used in the guard or day room for the 
purpose of having meals prepared for the men going 
on duty and returning late at night, to warm them, 
and the light is for the publice service there, and then 
if tlie men in mess at the station (the married men 
have nothing at all to do with that) if the men iu mess 
at the. station wish to take some of the fuel that is for 
the guard or day room aud burn it in their kitchen 
where they cook,' then if the amount supplied for the 
guard or day room is not sufficient to cover that, they 
have to pay the difference amongst themselves. 

1265. But the public allowance for fuel and light 
is for the dav room?— Yes, principally for the day 
room; but it is not sufficient even for the day room 
at present prices. Well, the lodging allowance is in- 
adequate. Iu Enniskillen most of the sergeants pay 
£12 to £16 a year; £12 is the cheapest house that a 
man can get in Enniskillen, and one sergeant has to 
pay £16 a year for a house, and, of course, they are 


only getting £7 16s. Od. a year. 
1266. Whal 


Eat i 3 the strength in Enniskillen?— There 
are two stations there. 
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1267. What is the total strength of the two stations? 
— 26, sir. 

1268. There is a head constable? — There is a head 
constable and 15 sergeants and men in the one station, 
and myself and another sergeant and 7 men in the 
other station. 

1269. How many sergeants are there in Enniskillen — 
is it 5?— There are 7, sir. 

1270. Seven sergeants? — Yes, sir. 

1271. You say there are 15 sergeants and men at one 
station? — Yes, sir. 

1272. You are at the smaller station? — I am in charge 
of one station at one end of the town, and there are the 
head-quarters at the other end of the town, and among 
the sergeants there is a county inspector’s clerk, who 
acts on the staff, and there is another sergeant for 
other special purposes as well. 

1273. Mr. Headlam. — H ow many sergeants alto- 
gether? — Seven sergeants. 

1274. One head constable? — One head constable. 

1275. And what is the strength of the constables? — 
The strength of the constables is 17 ; but there are not 
that many in it at the present time. 

1276. The Chairman. — Then amongst those 7 ser- 
geants you say there is a Comity Inspector's clerk? — 
A County Inspector’s clerk, and a selected sergeant 
there. 

1277. That is two? — And there are three sergeants 
besides him for duty. 

1278. That would be five? — Five. 

_ 1279. Three at one station and two at the other ? — 
No, sir; there are five at one station nnd two at the 
other. 

1280. You say there are seven sergeants altogether 
in Enniskillen? — Yes. 

1281. Then if you take off the County Inspector’s 
clerk and the one for special duty, that leaves five? — 
Yes. 

1282. So there would bo two at your station and 
three at headquarters for ordinary duty? — Quite so, 

1283. What does a special sergeant mean? — Selected 
In connection with special criminal work. 

1284. That is 6ome particular case? — It is detective 
work, sir. 

1285. The Chairman. — Go on, Sergeant? — Well, as 
I said, house rent is from £12 to £15 in Enniskillen, 
and it is very hard to obtain a house in some parts 
of the town at all, in a decent locality. Well, may I 
say something about recruiting? 

1286. Yes? — Well, I am 11 years in my present sta- 
tion, and in the first two years that I was there there 
were more candidates who joined from that locailty 
than during the last six years. In that time, the 
last six years, I have had only two candidates joining 
from that locality, and I know from my knowledge of 
the people that a great many of the class who used to 
join from that locality, and from the County Fer- 
managh generally, some years ago are not joining at all 
now. I know a number of young men who would be 
very eligible candidates for the Force and they have 
gone away to Canada and the United States of 
America, and Australia, and South Africa, sooner than 
join the police, for when they came and asked the pay 
and allowance we received and knew what they had 
to get they would not join at all. 

1287. Mr. Headlam. — They could not find anything 
else better in Enniskillen, so they went to Canada — it 
was not only the police that did not suit them, but it 
was the general conditions of the country? — Yes; but 
what I wish to convey is that men of the class who 
used to join the police some years ago prefer to go to 
Canada and other places 6ooner than join the police 
now. Well, as regards pensions, we would wish to 
have our pensions calculated on our pay and allowances. 

1288. The Chairman. — What allowances? — Well, sir, 
that is difficult for me; but I think all the allowances 
granted to a man, lodging allowance, charge allowance. 
Of course, that might bear hard upon a single man, 
who would not be drawing lodging allowance, but then 
he would not be so much in need of it «b the 
married man, who does a good deal for the State by 
bringing up a family. 


1289. Does his duty? — Does his duty to the State by 
bringing up a family; and I would wish to mention 
what has been already spoken of here, that is about 
an increase of widow’s pension if it could be possibly 
taken into consideration, because the case of widows 
and orphans of men who died before they had 15 
years' service is a hard one. 

1290. What do you suggest, or have you thought of 
anything? — Well, I would suggest, sir, that in case 
a constable died after 10 years’ service a pension should 
be granted to his widow. I would reduce the term 
as regards the pension to the widow from 15 years to 
10 years. I would not as regards the constable him- 
self, but I would ns regards the widow reduce it from 
15 to 10 years. Iu my early days in the police they 
were pretty well provided for, because the Constabulary 
Force Fund (Benefit Branch) came to her aid in those 
days; but any man who joined the Force sinee the 17tli 
of June, 1883, does not contribute anything to the 
Constabulary Force Fund (Benefit Branch), and con- 
sequently if anything happens him his widow and 
children are left sometimes in a very poor way; and 
in my early days in the police I might say that there 
seldom or never came a begging letter to the station on 
behalf of anybody connected with the police, and now 
scarcely a month goes by but we have an appenl from 
some part of Ireland to give a mite to some poor 
suffering widow and orphan. Well, there was another 
matter that I would ask to bring before you, and this 
too has been already spoken of. It is the case of men 
who are rash enough to marry without leave, nnd I 
think it is a very, very severe punishment to inflict 
upon a man that marries without leave to punish him 
all his life, and at present it would be a punishmeut. of 
13/- a month lodging allowance, and other things as 
well. 

-1291. Well, I think we have had that pretty fully? — 
Yes; and I need not go into the list of the Acts of 
Parliament that were mentioned; but there is just one 
thing that I would wish to simplify, which was said 
before, as regards the Children Act. 

1292. Yes? — It- is this. There is in existence a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
there is a branch of that Society in and around Ennis- 
killen. Enniskillen is the head-quarters, aud the. In- 
spector is living in Enniskillen, and, now, I know from 
experience that the only section of that large Act of 
Parliament (it is in six parts, I think, the Children 
Act of 1908), the only section of that large Act of 
Parliament under which he does any duty is, I think, 
section 14 of the Act, dealing with neglect of children, 
assaulting, illtreating, neglecting, abandoning, or ex- 
posing children. His duty is solely confined to that. 
With regard to the other parts of the Act, the local 
authorities appoint officers to carry them out; but 
they have not appointed any in that district at any 
rate, and the police have to carry out all the work in 
connection with all the other parts of it, except that one 
section 14 that the Inspector carries out. There is 
another thing that we have a great deal to do with, 
and that is the Horse Census duty. Now, during the 
past month I have had to send one of the best men in 
the station every day for about 24 or 26 days with an 
Army Officer round the sub-district and the town of 
Enniskillen generally to point out farmers' houses to 
him that had horses. 

1293. Did he get extra pay? — Not a penny, sir. 

1294. Mr. Headlam. — Did he do police duty as well? 
— Oh, no, hi 1 could not; he was on no other duty. 

1295. The Chairman.— I s this duty put on the police 
by Statute? — I do uot think so, sir. 

1296. The Military Horse Census duty? — I do not 
know, sir. 

1297. They simply call upon you as a public depart- 
ment? — That is it, sir. Then there is also the duty 
under the Food and Drugs Act. I think that is all 
I have to say, except that if you could do something to 
accelerate promotion it would be acceptable to a great 
many of us. 

1298. There was some proposal that there should be 
compulsory retirement after 28 years’ service or 30? — 
I do not think that would be fair at all, sir; I would 
not like to hear of that. 
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1299. You are 31? — -Thirty-one, sir. I passed on 
tbo “ P ” List in 1895, and I was successful then and 
promoted. 

1800. Mr. Headlam. — After how many years’ service? 
— Fourteen years, sir, or about. Well, other men who 
did not pass at that time got into other positions in the 
service, and I have been all these years, nearly the 
whole time, in charge of a station. Well, two or "three 
of the other men who were successful in the literary 
examination at that time, but without being success- 
ful in the list of the other part, the professional part, of 
the examination, a couple of them were appointed 
County Inspectors’ clerks, and there is a regulation that 
a County Inspector’s clerk who is sergeant in charge of 
an office for five years is eligible for promotion to the 
rank of head constable. Well, that regulation is a long 
time in existence, and it was made at a time when the 
average number of years one had to serve in the rank 
of sergeant before being promoted to head constable 
in the ordinary pay was about 10 years. Now it is 
lengthened out as regards the ordinary sergeant to over 
16 years, 16 or 17 years, and a corresponding increase 
in the number of years has not taken place as regards 
County Inspectors’ clerks. 

1301. Why does it now take longer to become a head 


constable — are there more sergeants than there used to 
be? — Well, I do uot know, sir: I could uot say that; 
it is off the seniority list, and we have to wait- till it 
conies to our ton. 

1302. But you do know it takes a longer time? — I 
do, sir. I know for certain that 10 years ago the 
average was about 11 years, and now’ it has gone up to 
laj years, and by the time it comes to my turn it will 
be up to 17£ or 18 years. 

1303. The Chairman. — We are quite prepared to hear 
all tiiis, Sergeant; but we arc scarcely prepared to go 
into these matters; but at- the same time don’t you 
think that the fact that the “ P ” List brought in 
younger men at a certain period affects the period of 
retirement? — I do, certainly. 

1304. And that, of course, affects the vacancies? — 
Yes, sir. 

1305. So that all these things cannot be supposed to 
have only the one simple effect of conveying benefit 
to everybody. You see what I mean? — Yes. 

1306. You got a lot of young men on the “ P " List 
and they did not retire so quickly when they became 
head constable? — Yes, sir. 

1307. And that interfered with the flow of promo- 
tion? — Yes, sir. 


Constable Thomas J. Gaughan examined. 


1308. The Chairman. — Now, how long have you been 
at ltoscrea? — I am u year-and-a-lialf in the present 
station. 

1809. And how long have you been in the county? — 
Four years nearly. 

1310. And how many other counties have you served 
in? — I have servod in Derry and Roscommon, along 
with Tipperary North. 

1311. And you are a native of? — Sligo. 

1312. And liaw many years’ service have you? — 
Nearly 11. I have nearly finished 11 years. 

1318. At what age did you join? — I joined at 21 years 
of age, about 21. 

1314. Now, you were asked to represent the views 
of what part of the Force? — Of the constables of Tip- 
perary North and South. 

1315. Now, I take it that you have prepared in your 
own way what you wish to put before us? — Well, I 
have, sir; but I have not a whole lot prepared. 

1316. I do not want to interfere with the extent to 
which you wish to go into these things ; but if you have 
been listening and find that there are things that have 
been gone into quite fully you may touch them as 
lightly as you please? — I understand that. I have 
been instructed to respectfully put before you that we 
request an increase of at least 25 per cent, in our pay, 
on the ground that we, as married men, not alone 
cannot live respectably, ns we are supposed to do, but 
can scarcely exist on the pay wo have at all. 

1317. What family have you? — I have two children, 
sir. 

1318. Are you living in barracks or in lodgings? — 
I am living in lodgings. And I wish to say that as 
a single man lias not sufficient pay, if he 
wants to get married he has not money to get 
married, and if he wishes to remain single for a 
number of years he has nothing for his time or labour 
after all, and I think that I can honestly say that with 
the pay we have presently no married man could at all 
exist on it. I myself, now, with the greatest care and 
economy that one can practise for the past two years 
have felt this very severely. For the first year, of 
course, I did not mind, I did not take any great ac- 
count of it; hut for the past two years I find that no 
matter how we manage, living on as little as possible, 
and in fact we do not have meat sometimes twice a 
week, and scarcely an egg three times in the week, I 
find when the year is out that I am about £4 11s. in 
debt as near as" I can go, and that does not include a 
whole lot of other tilings that one must necessarily 
pay for. It does not include, for instance, Church dues, 
which we must pay, and it often is about £1 9s., or 
the wear and tear of furniture and bedding, and re- 
placing delph and hardware and other kitchen utensils. 
We are married three years and nine months in June, 
and during that time I was able to go on leave only 


once, and when going on leave that time my wife got 
what took us ou leave from her brother living iu Tuam. 
He is in business there, and only for that she would 
not be able to go away itself, so we find it very hard 
and miserable to live as we are. I have here a single 
man’s expenditure, but will not go into it if you do 
not wish. 

1310. Oh, yes; you need nob go into it at too great 
length; but just what you think yourself. I was going 
to ask you about your own affairs. I presume you 
must have saved a little money before you married? — 
Well, of course, I had some, but very little. I had 
about s615 only when I was married. I sent an oc- 
casional pound home before I got married. My wife 
had a few' pounds, so much as to enable us to set up a 
house without being in debt. 

1319a. Now tell us about the unmarried man who 
asked you to present his case? — Well, his case is this, 
that after living, as unmarried men must- live, where 
there are a number of them messing together, he has 
exactly £1 19s. 3d. over for his year, and he is not 
speaking of leave or any vacation at all, and if he did 
go on leave, between train, fare and any other little 
enjoyment that a man might have when he would go on 
leave, he would not have anything over for his year's 
labour. 

1820. Is lie in your station?— He is not, sir; but he 
is in the district/ I have been asked, sir, to put be- 
fore you that the maximum pay of n constable and of 
a sergeant should be reached at 15 years’ service, and 
that single men should be allowed barrack accommoda- 
tion free, and not having to pay as they are at present, 
and that our pensions should be calculated on the pay 
and allowances, and that a man getting permission to 
marry at seven years’ service should receive lodging 
allowance from the date of his marriage, not as now, 
when he must wait three years before he gets anything. 
It is very hard and I found it very hard. 

1821. Do you know any instance in which a married 
man at seven years’ service gets accommodation in 
barracks just when he marries?— No, sir, I do not: I 
have never known it. 


1822. What is the soonest that you have heard of a 
man getting into barracks after being married, say, 
at seven years’ service? — Well, sir, I never heard or 
it till he was promoted to acting-sergeant. 

1328. You never knew a constable to got barrack 
accommodation?— I did hear of it, but I have uot 
known it mvself. I don’t know of any case where 
it occurred. ‘ And we also ask that a deserving con- 
stable who would not get promotion get merit pay, 
something in any case that would compensate them 
for not getting promotion through no fault of their 
own- It might happen that many a time a better man 
might not get- it than the man that got it. We also 
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ask that the subsistence allowance, 4/6, which is now 
allowed for the City of Dublin be made applicable for 
all Ireland. And we also respectfully ask that the in- 
creases that we request we should get immediately, 
because we require it very much. 

1324. Mr. Headlam. — Y ou said that you had just 
now completed 11 years' service? — Yes. 

1325. But you will rise automatically very soon? — 
I will, sir; I will get a rise of 1/- very soon. 

1326. And this unmarried constable about whom you 
told me, did he say he is not able to make ends meet? — 
Oh, he is, sir, and he has £7 over; but he is not taking 
a holiday for that. 

1327. Is the place where you live a village or a 
town? — A town of about- 24 thousand population. 

1328. It has not any difficulty about carriage there? 
— Well, it has not, except that articles of food do to 
my knowledge cost somewhat more than they do in 
the town, because they pay many a time for carrying 
them out to the station. I have here also a small list 
of the different rates of pay of workmen that we have 
to work amongst. In many cases they are better paid 
than we are. The ordinary labourer 10 years ago had 
12/-, and now it is increased to 18/-. 

1329. Is that the farm labourer? — No, sir, he is the 
general labourer. A carter had 20/ - a week 10 years 
ago ; now he has 25/-, and the particular parties I refer 
to have also when they are carting out in the country 
for the timber merchants about 5/- a week when 
they are away, for what they call cart money. The 
yard men employed there had 11/- and now they have 
15/-; but there is taking into consideration with that 
a whole lot of tips they get on market days and fairs 
which very often bring that 15/- up to £1 5s., from 
cattle dealers and men with carts and horses. And then 
the farm labourer has a beautiful cottage, of which 
there are a great number round there, at from 1/6 to 1/9 
a week with very near an acre of land attached, and in 
most cases the grass of a cow on his employer’s land, 
and if not the grass of a cow he has sufficient milk for 
himself and his family from his employer; and as to 
the ordinary labourer that does not work on the farm 
there are also cottages, at least 150 new cottages, 
built in the town of Boscrea, and he has a cottage and 
garden at 1/6 a week, living in a much superior house 
to the house that I am living in. And a shop assis- 
tant 10 years ago, an outdoor shop assistant, had 
had £3 4s. a month and presently he has £5 14s 6d. a 
month. 

1330. In Boscrea ? — Yes; he is employed in hardware 
business, and he has about 8 years experience. 

1331. The Chairman. — Did you say what rent you 
paid for your house? — No, sir; I pay 3/6, the smallest 
rent that is paid in the Town of Boscrea by police. 


1832. What accommodation have you for that? — I 
have a kitchen and two small rooms and a yard. 

1333. No garden? — No, sir, I have not, I have a yard 
not much bigger than the table here. Then there are 
men in Boscrea paying 5/- and 5/6 a week. I have 
no further remarks to make on that matter. 

1334. Did you say at what age you joined the Force? 
— I joined at 21. 

1385. Mr. Headlam. — Supposing you had taken any 
other occupation do you think you would have been 
better o2 — have you any brothers? — Yes, I have. 

1336. What sort of pay are they drawing now? — 
Well, I have two brothers in America, and I know for 
a fact that they have lots of money, and I know that 
they must be drawing very big pay. I have one 
brother at home. 

1337. The Chairman. — A farmer? — He is a farmer. 

1338. Has he purchased? — No, sir, he has not. 

1339. Is your father alive? — No, sir, he is not. 

1340. Your brother has not purchased? — He has not 
purchased. 

1341. The estate has nob been sold? — No, sir, it is 
not yet. 

1342. Where is this? — In Sligo, about 15 miles 
out of the Town of Sligo on the Mayo side. 

1343. On whose estate is it? — It is on Mr. Arthur 
Ormsby’s. I think he is living in London. 

1344. Mr. Headlam. — I thought that perhaps you 
might have been able to make comparison with young 
men who had not taken to the Constabulary and who 
remained in this country, and would be engaged in 
another occupation; but none of your family are in 
any other position of that kind? — None in any other 
position; but I know that any of them that did not 
join, men that were fortunate enough not to join the 
police were much better ofi than I am. 

1345. The Chairman. — I suppose that if you became 
a shop assistant like the man that you are speaking of, 
you might be in quite as good a position as be is? — 
I don’t think I am. 

1346. I mean that you might have been if you had 
become a shop assistant? — Oh, yes. 

1347. You say that there is a shop assistant in the 
town of Boscrea who is in the hardware business? — 
Yes. 

1348. And you say he has something over £5 a 
month? — £5 14s. 6d. a month. 

1349. Mr. Headlam. — He lives in, does he? — No, sir, 
he lives out. 

1850. The Chairman. — I suppose that you think that 
you are quite as intelligent as a man of" his class, and 
that you might have been as good as he is? — -Well, I 
consider myself if anything better and I believe I have 
got more education than he did. 


Sergeant Patrick White examined. 


1351. The Chairman. — Where are you stationed? — 
Wexford Town. 

1352. And how long have you been there? — Four 
months in Wexford Town. 

1353. How long have you been in the countv? — 
Twelve years and two months. 

1354. And what counties were you in before you went 
to "Wexford? — Waterford County and City. 

1355. You were promoted in "Waterford!? — I was pro- 
moted in Waterford City. 

1350. Might I ask you what service you have had 
altogether? — Nineteen years and 11 months, sir. 

1357. Then you must have got promoted very early, 
didn’t you? — Yes, I got promoted at 7 years" and *9 
months’ service. 

1358. You are a “ P ” List man? — A “ P ” List man. 

1359. At an early period of the “ P ” List examina- 
tion? — Yes, sir, in 1901. 

, 1360. It was a greater advantage then as regards 
time than it is now, I suppose — the numbers of the 
“ P ” List men have increased?— The number then 
was 30 that was given annually. Sometime prior to 
that it was 60. I am one of the 30 men. 

1361. What is your native county? — The County 
Eerrv. 

1362. What part of Kerry? — The Kenmare district. 


1363. You represent here what, Sergeant? — The ser- 
geants of the Province of Leinster, in conjunction with 
another sergeant. 

1364. Just take this matter in the order that best 
suits yourself? — Well, of course, the first in the order 
of importance at all events is that the sergeants have 
elected me to come here before this Committee and to 
request that an increase of 25 per cent, be added to our 
pay, and this demand or request is made primarily 
owing to the increased cost of living. 

1365. Are you a married man? — I am a married man 
with 8 children. 

1366. And have you accommodation in barrack?— 
No, sir, not at present. I had for some considerable 
time while in charge of a station; but my present 
station became vacant, or at least the position there of 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, and owing to good 
schools being in the town I applied for it, and the In- 
spector-General transferred me to Wexford at my own 
expense. 

1367. Now, you were talking about the increased cost 
of living? — Yes, I might before going into that remark 
to you, sir, that the prices of commodities in Wexford 
have gone up considerably in reeent years. Of course, 
that might be owing to a good many causes ; but since 
the opening of the Bosslare Port and the proximity, 
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of course, to the English markets, it has facilitated 
transit to a great extent, and I know that some of the 
commodities have increased by even 100 per cent, in 
that time, saw for the past six or seven years. The 
commodities I refer to are principal necessaries of 
life, and I have compared the prices as furnished 
to me by several traders both in Wexford and 
through the Province of Leinster. The first is 
house rent. That has gone up, but I have not the 

statistics. I have some statistics, but I think that I could 
scarcely state with perfect accuracy the percentage of in- 
crease in that item, because I was not supplied by some 
of the sergeants with statistics as to rent at least not 
for the whole of their districts, and I would not say that 
I would be giving an exact record ; but the average rent 
iu 1901 was 3/4 a week, and now it is, as far as I can 
ascertain, 5/-. In Wexford it is higher. I pay 5/3 
and - there is another constable in the station (there is 
only one other married constable) and he paid at the 
time of preparing this return 6/-. However, he has 
changed recently and it is now 4/6. In the other 
Station, Main Street, there are two married constables 
and one is paying 5/3 and he lives next door to me, 
and the other married constable is paying 5/-; so the 
average there would be over 5/-. 

1368. What sort of a house have you for 5/3 a 
week? — Well, the house is small, and I know that in 
that case that a sergeant who occupied the house a short 
time before I came there paid 5/-, and I have to pay 
5/8. In a comparatively short time it has gone up 
that much. I made some inquiries from landlords 
of houses and they explained that the increase in rent 
is owing to the increase of rates, that rates linve gone 
up, and the rents have to be proportionately increased. 

1369. Mr. Headtaji. — W hat is your lodging allow- 
ance? — 2 /- a week; 3/8 out of pocket every week. 

1370. You arc 3/3 out of pocket every week? — 8/3 
out of pocket. Coal; in January, 1901, the best coal 
was sold at 26/- a ton. In December of that year it 
was 20/-. The Boer War was in progress in the early 
part of the year, and owing to the peace and one thing 
or another it fell 6/- a ton towards the end of the year, 
in November and December. I examined the ledgers 
of the principal coal merchants in Wexford, and it has 
very considerably increased. It is now £1 9s. 6d., when 
delivered within the town, but in the rural districts it 
is 35/- a ton. It cost me that in Taghmon, where I was 
for some years. That was 5 or 6 shillings a ton extra 
for cartage of 9 or 10 miles. Then the further inland you 
go the higher is the price for coal, on account of the 
cost of freight. I have particulars of the prices all 
through the Province of various commodities. Flour in 
1901 was 1/4; it is now 1/10. Irish oatmeal (foreign 
oatmeal is cheaper) was 1/6 a stone, and now it is 2/-. 
You got the same quantity of vegetables for 6d. in 1901 
that you would pay 9d. for now; for instance, turnips 
which have to be used in the winter time instead of 
other vegetables; it was nothing unusual a few years 
back to be able to purchase turnips for 6d. a cwt. and 
now they are 1/- a cwt. Tea has scarcely altered in 
price', but the grocers tell me that the quality for the 
same price has gone down, and that you will get tea 
for 2 ] - per lb. ; but that you will not get the same 
quality of tea as you got in 1901 at that price, that it 
is inferior in quality. Sugar has increased from 1/9 to 
2/1, which is not very much. Irish bacon per lb. was 
8d. in 1901, and it is 1/- a lb. now — an increase of 50 
per cent. Foreign bacon was 5d. in 1901. and. it is 9d. 
now. The best beef in 1901 was 7d. a lb., it is now 
lOd. ; and mutton was then 7d. and it is now lOd. Pork 
has increased from 6d. to 9d., butter from 10d. to 1/4 
(that is the average for a year). It is considerably higher 
even at the present time. You have to pay 1/6 for any 
butter that you can use, whether it is Irish made or 
foreign. Eggs per dozen have gone up from 9d. to 
1/4. In Wexford, for about two or three months in 
the year, it is nothing uncommon or unusual to pay 
2/6 a dozen for eggs in the winter time. They have 
gone up considerably. That is probably owing to the 
system that they have established of fattening the 
fowl, and then exporting them. 

1871. Does the half-crown refer to Wexford town? — 
Wexford town and county, and all through Leinster the 
price is very high. The price of eggs has gone up very 


considerably within the past ten years or so. Paraffin oil 
was 6d. in 1901, and is now lOd. ; cheese was 7d., and it 
is now lOd. The 2 lb. loaf was 2^-d., and is now 34d. 
Milk was Id. a pint in 1901, and now it is ljd. — that is 
50 per cent, increase, and I know that it was even 
cheaper than that, because I purchased milk for a long 
time for l$d. a quart, and it is now 3d. a quart, and 
sometimes higher. 

1372. Mr. St auk ie. — Are there any creameries in 
the County Wexford? — No, sir; there is no such thing 
as co-operative creameries there at all. Any creameries 
that are there are private creameries. Well, buttermilk 
for baking is up from 4d. a quart to Id., and it is very 
difficult to get it at that. Clothing, I have beeu 
informed by Pirn Brothers, has gone up 25 per cent. 
My boots cost me per pair about 15 or 16 years ago 14/-. 
The same class of boot would cost 18/- in Wexford 
at the present time, and they are scarcely so good, but 
the majority of the men get boots from a distance; 
some get them from Belfast for £1 Is., which is 50 
per cent, of an increase. Repairs of boots have gone 
up. Leather, as I have been informed, has gone up, 
and increased per lb. from 1/51 to 1/9. Sundries, all 
the small sundries that are required in a house, 
such articles as pepper, mustard, blue, starch, 
rice, aud those other things, have increased 
about 30 per cent. The wages in the different 
places for carpenters were 24/- in 1901, and now the 
wages are 30/-; masons, 24/-, and now 80/-. Brick- 
layers and plumbers were paid then 25/-, and they 
are paid now 35/-. Dock labourers, coal-carriers, etc., 
are paid by the hour, and ten years ago, as I was in- 
formed by a man in charge, they wheeled coal along the 
quay for lid. per ton, and now they charge 3d. Drapers' 
assistants (indoor) were paid then on the average about 
L‘2Q; now they have .£30. Grocers' assistants were 
paid on the average £20 to £40, and now it is from 
£40 to £60. 

1373. The Chairman. — Not- indoor? — Outdoor. Well, 
Grocers’ assistants at the present time get as high as 
£60 if they are men of experience outdoor, and £30 
indoor. Their wages have been considerably increased, 
probably owing to the combination of the. Grocers 
and "Vintners' Association. I have bills signed, by 
several traders throughout the province. There is a 
list prepared by the Secretary of the Grocers and 
Vintners' Association in Mullingar, aud the prices cor- 
respond almost exactly with those that I have read. 

1374. Mr. Headiam. — Those priees you read out 
were made out from returns from the whole province? 
— Yes; they are from the different centres all over the 
province. 

1375. And the average taken? — Yes. Here is one 

from Athlone. 

1376. The Chairman. — What does it say? — Beef was 
then 7d a lb., that is in 1901; it is now 9d. Irish 
bacon from 7d. ner lb. to 1/- per lb. in Athlone; flour 
from 1/7 to 1/10 per stone: butter from lid. to l/o; 
salmon, per tin, from 6id. to 1/-, and jams from 8d. 


1377. Mr. Headiam. — That is the 21b. tin? — Yes, 

they are 21bs. ; eggs from 8d. to 1/8 in Athlone ; 
onions from 1/7 to 2/4; peas from 3d. per package to 
4d. There is one from Moate showing the price of 
beef in 1901 was 7d. a lb., and.now .it is 10d., and 
mutton the same increase. Here is a bill from Athlone 
with regard to coal. The best Orrell coal at Athlone 
is 34/- in the town, and where delivered outside the 
town 1/- per mile extra. The price in 1901 was 24/-, 
that is signed by P. Lyster and Son. 

1378. The Chairman. — Had this Dublin strike any- 
thing to do with that?— I think not. I think that the 
strikes in England took effect on the prices of coal; 
the priees have never since come down, at least- so 
the coal merchants tell me. This is a list from Abbey- 
leix showing the priees in 1896 and 1901. Bacon m 
1901 was Old. . and smoked bacon was 9d. ; for country 
butter 8d. h lb. ; ereamerv butter, lid. ; milk, per quart, 
2d.- flour per cwt., 10/8: coal, per ton (English), 
£1 3s. 4d. ; coal, per ton (Irish), £1 4s.; potatoes, per 
stone, 3d.; oil, per gallon, 8d.; bread, per 41b loaf, 
5 Id. ; sugar, per stone, 2/2; tea, per lb., 2/-. This is 
a bill signed by P. McCormick, Abbeyleix, show- 
ing the price of 


mutton and beef 


Abbey- 
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leix is lOd. a lb. at the present time, and in 1901 the 
price of beef and mutton was 7d., and 6d. in 1896. 
This is a bill from Carnew, Co. Wicklow. Tea in 
1900, 1/10, now 2/-; sugar, 1/9 then and 2/4 now; the 
21b. loaf 2d. then, 3Ad. now; flour 1/5 then and 1/10 
now; new milk, per pint, was Id. then and it is now 
l£d. ; eggs, per doz., 9d. then and 1/8 now; Irish bacon 
5d. then and 1/- now; butter, lOd. then and 1/4 now. 
Foreign bacon was as low as 8£d. according to this bill 
signed by Stephen Geraghty, Carnew. 

1379. Mr. He adi. am. — T here is a creamery at Car- 
new? — There is one at Ballycanew, but I am not aware 
that there is one at Carnew. Potatoes have, to my 
own knowledge, increased 100 per cent, in price in the 
last few years. Farmers have gone into the system of 
growing potatoes for the early markets in Loudon and 
elsewhere, and the prices have gone up considerably. 

1380. The Chairman. — Then the Eosslnre and Fish- 
guard route affects Wexford? — I have no doubt that it 
does very much, and, of course, the counties to which 
it forms an outlet ns well. 

1381. Now have you gone through the prices of the 
articles of food? — Yes, sir. I have taken them generally 
all over the province. 

The Committee adjourned for luncheon, and resumed 
ul 2 p.m. 

Sergeant Patrick White further examined. 

1382. The Chairman. — Now, when we adjourned, I 
think that you had gone over the question of the prices 
of commodities and necessaries? — Yes. 

1380. Then you were coming to another subject? — 
Now, coming to allowances, sir, the sergeunts whom I 
represent asked me to request that the lodging allow- 
ance be increased to £14 a year, and as far as I can 
ascertain that would be about the average rent paid. 

1384. Do you mean the general allowance of a ser- 
geant? — The sergeants that I represent. 

1385. Mr. Headdam. — Instead of how much? — 
£5 4s., which it is nt present. 

1386. From £5 4s. to .£14? — Yes ; the present rate is 
entirely inadequate. And there is another matter that 
the head constables and sergeants brought under my 
notice, and asked me to be good enough to lay before 
the Committee, that is the case of head constables and 
sergeants in charge of stations, whose children attain 
ages of 16 and 18 years respectively— daughter and son, 
as the case may be. At that age they have to leave the 
barrack, and in some cases it is very hard for sergeants 
and head constables to pay for those children outside; 
and, indeed it is a rule that is very unpopular, to take 
young people, at that time of life when they require the 
greatest supervision, from their parents, and send them 
out. It costs a considerable amount, and it is a great trial 
to head constables and sergeants in charge of stations 
to send out their children. The Inspector-General, in 
6ome cases, grants permission, and extends the time to 
17 years in the case of girls, and then they have to 
go, and in some eases, I believe, for boys the period 
might be extended too, but as a rule they have to go 
when they reach those ages. They have to go by the 
regulations, and the men think that this is a rather 
harsh regulation that the children should leave nt. that 
time of life, and that where the regulation remains in 
force — that is, where the sergeant has to send his 
children out — he should get an allowance to pay for 
housing them outside. 

1887. The Chairman. — Y ou and your brother ser- 
geants, and the men of the Force generally, know that 
there were considered to be reasons for this regulation? 
—Oh, yes, that is understood by all, but still I think 
that the children would be better off and safer with 
their parents than under the existing arrangement, when 
they are sent out from their parents at night. Now 
we also ask that the pensions be calculated on the 
actual pay received at the date of retirement, irre- 
spective of length of service in the rank, and that 
all allowances should he calculated towards pensions. 
That would apply, of coilrse, to men who were 
promoted, we will say, in the same rank, but are not 
sufficiently long in that rank to draw the maximum 
pension under existing regulations. A sergeant pro- 
moted to the rank of head constable has to remain 


five years in the lower grade, and then to receive full 
pension, he would require to serve three years longer 
in the higher grade. The average service of a seniority 
sergeant before being promoted to head constable’s 
rank now is 29 years, nud lie has to serve a long, long 
time, say 88 years, before he can retire on full pension. 

1888. Do we perfectly understand this matter? In 
the case of increment within a rank, that is an incre- 
ment to a sergeant or an increment to a head con- 
stable within the rank, at present in the case of a man 
who is receiving two different scales of pay within tho 
same rank, the average of the last three years is taken? 
— That is so. 

1889. But supposing n man is a sergenut, and is pro- 
moted to tlie rank of head constable, I presume that 
there is no claim made that if he is only a year a head 
constable he should not get the average of the previous 
two yours’ service? — Oh, no, sir, no; it is only the 
change of grade. 

1890. The change of scale? — Within the rank. And 
then with regard to allowances, perhnps you would 
ask me what allowances ought to be made pensionable. 
Well, of course, men now draw allowances that are 
really no allowances to them. They are used up for 
the purposes for which they were granted, and I am 
sure no man would ask that those allowances should 
he made pensionable, such as allowance for office fires 
to a sergeant. It is not for the benefit of a sergeant, 
hut for keeping the records of the station in a proper 
state. The allowances that we ask to be made pen- 
sionable are allowances for clothing, at least wlint the 
clothing cost the Government, and the allowance for 
making up clothing, and the charge allowance to ser- 
geants in charge of stations, and the lodging allow- 
ance. We require these thiugs as badly after leaving 
as we do in service; and there is the boot allowance. 
If a proportion (say, two-thirds) of these allowances 
were added to a man’s pension, it would certainly 
increase the pension in a very substantial way. Now, 
in practice, the pension that a man receives — whether 
constable or sergeant, or head constable— is only about 
half of the actual pay while serving; it is not two-tlurds 
by any means. It is two-thirds of the bare salary, ex- 
clusive of all allowances. The next in order is the sub- 
sistence allowance. The sergeants asked that the sub- 
sistence allowance for a night’s absence bo increased 
from 3/6 to 5/-, and for .12 hours’ absence from quarters 
that it should he 2/-, and for eight hours’ absence 1/6. 

1891. Mr. IIeadt.am. — W hy should that lie allowed? 
— On account of the increased cost of living. 

1392. Do you say that the cost of obtaining n night’s 
lodging has increased?— That, of course, has increased.. 

1393. Do you mean that the charge for beds has 
increased? — Oh, it has increased. You would not pay 
some years ago as much as you have to pay now. 

1894. Theu it is the general rise in the standard ? — 
Yes. 

1395. Mr. Starkif..— Have you had recent experience 
of being away from your station? — Oil, yes, perhaps 
two or three times in the year on detnelunent duty, 
and we are always out of pocket. 

1396. The Chairman. — When you were on detachment 
duty last, where were yon?— In the North. 

1807. Where? — The last time was in Downpatrick. 

1398. What did it cost you there by the night? — If 
I mistake not, we were charged 3/0 just for the bare 
lodging for tho night, without any extras whatever. 

1809. But that was lodging and food? — Lodging and 
food. Well, a man is always out something. The 
man is away from his family, and lie. receives no 
separation allowance. It does not cover his expenses 
nt all, but in some cases it is considerably more than 
that. Some of the men told me it was more than that, 
but that is wlint I paid— 3/6 n day, 

1400. Well, the next point?— Wo would also ask that 
a separation allowance should be increased when a ser- 
geant gets a temporary transfer, and this applies parti- 
cularly to Weights and Measures duty. Sergeants have 
to go on temporary transfer to out stations and out 
Petty Sessions districts, and the expenses of their 
families at home are practically the same; there is 
very little difference, and they are a good deal out 
besides. Now, boot allowance. We ask that that 
should he increased by £1 at least, and also that the 
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fuel and light allowance should be doubled. Then the 
next matter refers to the widows of pensioners who die 
after retirement. Some of the men have asked me to 
bring it before your notice. The cases are rather rare, 
but they are very pitiful cases. Where a man dies 
after retiring on pension his widow gets no pension, 
and she is left very destitute, and it will be worse in 
the future than it has been in the past, because the 
men who joined before 1888 were subscribers to the 
Constabulary Force Fund, and wore entitled to benefit 
from it, and in some cases the benefit was a very 
liberal allowance. Now unless the men are insured the 
widows receive practically nothing. If the man dies 
within a year the widow receives the difference between 
his pay and pension for that year, and that is all. 
Now we also wish to ask that sergeants and head con- 
stables should reach their maximum sooner thau 
they do, say _ after three years. It is a long time 
to wait, especially in the case of sergeants. They first 
have to spend two or three years in the rank of acting- 
sergeant. It is not so long now, but they had before 
to spend two or three years in the rank of acting ser- 
geant, and four years in the rank of sergeant. I was 
six and a half years doing the duty of a sergeant before 
I received the maximum pay of a sergeant— two and a 
half years ns acting sergeant and four years as sergeant. 
Section 6 of the Constabulary Act of 1908 is very- 
unpopular with the moil of the Force generally of all 
ranks. 

1401. "What is that section? — It lequires constables 
to serve 30 years before they are entitled to a pension, 
and to be CO years of age. 

1402. Mr. Starkie. — That is all ranks? — All ranks, 
but, of course, I am only representing the sergeants. 
Tlmy think it ought to be repealed. If a man has any 
chance at all — he has not much chance — but if he has 
any chance at all of succeeding in obtaining any employ- 
ment, he will get none at all after 50 years of age; he 
is considered too old, and there are age limits for the 
majority of positions now, for instance, under the 
Department of Agriculture, Petty Sessions Clerks, etc. 
You cannot even get any thing from an insurance com- 
pany; they consider them too old at the time. Not 
that they get very much as it is. but this makes it 
entirely worse. Now with regard to promotion, we 
would also like to ask that promotion to the rank of 
District Inspector should be made from the ranks. Of 
course, that does not affect me immediately, but the 
sergeant of to-day will become the head constable of 
to-morrow, and I think it would be a great attraction 
to good men; it would make the Force more attractive, 
I think, and attract men. of higher status than at 
present. 

1404. Mr. Headlam. — At present half the vacancies 
for District Inspector are filled up from the head con- 
stables? — Yes, but that is a very small proportion. At 
present a man promoted from the seniority list can 
never reach that rank. I myself, although pro- 
moted at seven years’ service, never expect to reach 
it, according to the present regulation, because I won't 
reach the rank of head constable in time. And then 
there are age limits, and the age limits are very 
unpopular with some — 45 and 48 years for competition 
and seniority, respectively. 

1405. Well, with regard to the promotion of sergeants 
to the head constable's rank, the sergeants, especially 
the seniority sergeants, are not very well satisfied?— 
At the present time there are four lists of which you 
are aware from which the sergeants are promoted to 
the head constable’s rank. The seniority sergeants 
get, I think, about one-half the vacancies. They 
have to wait for 16 or 17 years in the rank before they 
attain the rank of head constable. 

1406. Those vacancies are reserved for the seniority 
sergeants? — Yes. 

1407. The Chair max. — It is half and half ?— Well the 
seniority sergeants receive roughly about half the pro- 
motion, and the other half is made up from the other 
three lists. The County Inspectors' clerks arc men who 
fail to get promotion by competition. They are men who, 
like the seniority sergeants, were successful at one time 
in securing what is known as the " P.” qualification, 
but were unsuccessful in obtaining a place on the pro- 
motion list. Then they apply for the County 
Inspectors’ office, and are appointed in due course, and 


promoted sergeants after some time, and they are 
eligible for head constablcship, and are promoted head 
constables after six years in the rank. The seniority 
sergeants are undoubtedly better men according to the 
regulations of the service. They have succeeded in 
obtaining their promotion at first by competition in an 
examination held by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
followed by a competitive examination in professional 
subjects at the Depot. They are nearly all the time 
in charge of stations, and they have to wait 16 or 17 
years in the rank. The length of time which the ser- 
geant has to wait before being promoted has 
lengthened in the past 10 or 12 years by about six or 
seven years in the ease of the seniority sergeant, but 
it has not lengthened a year, or any time at all, in the 
case of the County Inspectors’ clerk; they average it 
9ix years still, and the seniority sergeants think that 
they are kept too long in the rank. 

1409. The Chairman. — Are you talking of two classes 
of seniority sergeants? — Well about 90 per cent, of the 
seniority sergeants are “ P. ” men who originally wou 
their promotion by competition. 

1410. You are talking of seniority sergeants who are 

11 P.” men? — Yes. Scarcely any other sergeant is 

eligible. 

1411. Is there not a seniority class who never became 
“ P.” men? — There are very few who have a length 
of time in the rank sufficient to justify being called 
up. 

1412. Who were not “P.” men? — Who were not 
“ P. ” men; there are very few of them at present, 
nearly all the seniority sergeants are " P. ” men. 

1418. Mr. Starkie. — You want to have the limit of 
time for promotion of County Inspectors’ clerks 
extended? — It would be fairer that the County Inspec- 
tor's clerk should share the same fate as the rest. 

1414. The time is too short? — The time is too short, 
and this also applies to the competitive list sergeants. 

1415. Mr. He ad lam. — What ai-c the competitive ser- 
geants? — They are the sergeants who first, as con- 
stables, have passed a competitive examination, and 
are successful, and are promoted. After these ser- 
geants have remained three years in the rank they are 
eligible for another competition for the rank of head 
constable, and a certain number of vacancies is given — 
about four each year. 

1416. The Chairman. — Is a man allowed to compete 
more than once? — Twice, sir. 

1417. Mr. Starkie. — Is it purely in professional sub- 
jects? — Purely in professional subjects. 

1418. The Chairman. — As far as the literary qualifi- 
cation goes, that is tested by examination' for the 
“ P.” list? — Yes, and a sergeant is not subject to any 
further examination after that; he is qualified for the 
rank of inspector from a literary point of view. 

1419. Mr. Hbadlam. — You said there was.- a third 
class? — The other class is where men are specially 
advanced owing to pre-eminently good service. They 
must show very great zeal and efficiency, and have a 
number of favourable records. 

1420. Tho Chairman. — As I understand you, what 
you wish is, that the County Inspectors' clerks should 
not be in a list by themselves, but that they should 
share the seniority position of the sergeants who had 
not succeeded in competition? — Quite so, sir. 

1421. That is what you mean? — Yes; the seniority 
sergeants consider that owing to their literary qualifi- 
cations and having succeeded in passing a competitive 
examination, also in professional subjects early in life 
they are better qualified than the County Inspectors' 
clerks. Some time ago there was no such thing as a 
Civil Service examination. When this regulation was 
made, the County Inspectors’ clerks were probably better 
educated than the others, and I have no doubt that 
they were, but they are not now, that is, as a general 
rule. 

1422. Mr. Starkie. — You mean to do away with the 
special" list of County Inspectors’ clerks? — Yes. 

1423. And let them take their turn? — -Let them take 
their chance. I do not see what great olaim they have. 
The seniority sergeants have to work hard, and to 
remain nearly 20 years in charge of a station before 
they get promoted. There is another matter that 
affects Weights ancTMeasures Inspectors. They receive 
a very small remuneration for the performance of that 
duty. 
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1424. That varies over the country ; some men are 
higher than others? — As regards the duty itself it 
varies considerably, but as regards the remuneration 
it is practically fixed. There are a feu excepted cities 
where the men receive something higher. I believe 
that is in very large towns like Cork and Waterford, 
but in Kilkenny, Wexford, Carlow, and other large 
towns of Leinster it is the same as in country 
places, although there is considerably more to 
be done. The allowance is small in any case, and 
where a man has an extra Petty Sessions district it 
means a good many temporary transfers — at least two 
or three in the year, for verification once a year and 
inspection twice a year: and he is away from his family, 
and it is not at all satisfactory, as he receives for that 
outlying Petty Sessions district only- £3. 

1425. Some have as many as four Petty Sessions dis- 
tricts? — Some have, and, of course, they fare some- 
tiling better. 

1426. How long does that work take them? — It varies 
according to the size of the Petty Sessions district. 
In some Petty Sessions districts there is very little to 
be done, and it does not occupy many days. A week 
would be sufficient for verification, and a week or less 
for inspection twice a year. 

1427. It depends on the number of traders? — The 
number of traders in the district would always deter- 
mine the amount of work a man has to do. 

1428. The Chairman. — They are obliged to bring in 
their weights and measures?" — Yes, and they have to 
be notified. They are obliged to bring all weights 
once a year for verification. Then every trader’s shop 
has to be Inspected by the Inspector twice a year, and 
that requires a great deal of extra work in large towns, 
and extra clerical work: and the remuneration is very 
small. But I think there is one other grievance that 
the Inspectors have which is worse still than that, and 
that is the performance of duty under the Food and 
Drugs Act. They receive no allowance whatever for 
that, and it occupies a considerable part of their time, 
and it entails a considerable amount of clerical work. 

1429. Mr. Headlam. — What exactly are the duties 
under that Act? — Purchasing samples for analysis, and 
transmitting them for analysis, prosecuting cases under 
the Act, etc. In Wexford, where I am stationed, it 
occupies two days in the week, and each day’s duty 
means about two or three hours' clerical work at niglit 
when the day’s work is over. 

1430. Is the sergeant doing police work still? — Well, 
I can scarcely answer it by saying “ Yes ” or “ No.” 
During the time that he is absent he is performing no 
other duty. When he returns he does. I have to 
do a considerable amount of clerical work, being a 
senior sergeant, and responsible for the records 
and books of the station. He has a considerable 
amount of extra work thrown on him, because he is 
absent during the day, and then he attends to cor- 
respondence in the morning, and the books and records 
of the station as well, and then he has to make up the 
returns in connection with the Weights and Measures 
and Food and Drugs Acts, prepare accounts, vouchers, 
etc. 

1431. He would not have the work of keeping the 
station books if he was not senior sergeant? — Yes, but 
very often the Inspector of Weights and Measures is 
the senior sergeant. 

1482. Mr. Starkie. — Is the Inspector under the Food 

and Drugs Act also Inspector of Weights and Mea- 
sures?— Yes. There are a few outlying where it is 

impracticable to pay an Inspector of Weights and 
Measures. 

1483. The Inspector under lie Food and Drugs Act 
is appointed by the County Council?— Yes. We per- 
form the duty for the County Council. 

1434. And all the expenses are paid by the Countv 
Council?— The expense of the purchase of the samples, 
and all the expenses of carrying the Acts into force’ 
are paid by them, but we perform the duty. 

1435. The fines go to the County Council?— The fines 
go to the County Council. It is very unpopular work; 
it makes the police unpopular, and there is no remune- 
ration whatsoever for it, and a lot of their time is 
occupied in making purchases, and enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Act generally. 

1436. If there was an allowance it would appear to 


be one that ought to be paid by the County Council, 
and not from the Constabulary Vote? — Yes. 

1437. It is primarily County work? — It is primarily 
County work, but at- all events it is duty that is very 
unpopular, and it is one which entails a greats deal of 
extra trouble on the Inspector of Weights and Measures. 

1438. The Chairman. — You say that in Wexford a 
man is employed two days in the week? — lioughly two 
days in the week. 

1439. What sort of things does he take samples of? — 
Almost every article of food and drink, principally 
butter and milk and buttermilk and cbeese, whiskey, 
rum, wiue, anything at all; he is bound to take them, 
and is bound to furnish a return to the Department 
of Agriculture of the number of samples taken each 
half-year. 

1440. Who is the analyst they have? — Sir Charles 
Cameron. 

1441. And now how many samples do you send up 
to him in the month? — I send up a considerable num- 
ber. It varies; some months — perhaps forty in a month. 

1442. Mr. Starkie. — -Are you the Inspector? — I am 
the Inspector of Weights and Measures, and also tho 
Inspector of Food and Drugs. 

1443. The Chairman. — Have you had many prosecu- 
tions? — I have not been very long there. My pre- 
decessor had a considerable number of prosecutions, 
especially for milk. But, of course, I had prosecutions 
in tho district from which I came to Wexford, and in 
that countv I should like to mention that I bad one 
of the leading members of the County Council prose- 
cuted, and at the Petty Sessions the Secretary did all 
he possibly could to get the case dismissed, and 
appeared in the Court twice. I mention that to 
show that we are doing the work for a body of men who 
are sometimes opposed to us. 

1444. Do the fines go altogether to the County 
Council? — The fines go to the County Coumncil. 

1443. Altogether? — Yes. 

1446. Mr. Starkie. — Do costs and fines go to the 
County Council?— Yes, paid to tho Clerk of Petty 
Sessions and through him to the County Council. 

1447. The Chairman. — Well, under the Food and 
Drugs Acts are the County Council empowered to ap- 
point any servants of their own? — Oh, yes, they have 
full power; but then they throw it to the police. 

1448. Are they empowered under the Act? — They are 
empowered. It is obligatory on them to appoint an 
Inspector. 

1449. And they have appointed an Inspector in 
Wexford? — I am the Inspector 

1450. But have they appointed an outsider? — I never 
heard of an outsider, either in Wexford or elsewhere. 

1451. Are they empowered to do it by the Act? — Yes; 
but they find it done so cheaply by the police that they 
are not inclined to do it, and I think it- is a duty that 
the police ought to perform, because it is not every man 
that can be entrusted with the duty. It is an im- 
portant duty. Of course, most of the evidence that I 
had prepared to give has already been given. 

1452. You may just refer to it and then you need 
not give particulars, unless you think that there is 
something peculiar in what you have to say? — Very 
well, sir. 

1453. Mr. Starkie. — Before you leave the question 
of Food and Drugs, what annual allowance do you 
suggest that you should get? — Well, I think it would 
not be unreasonable that we should get at all events 
as much as we get for the Weights and Measures. 

1454. That is not a fixed sum? — That is not fixed. 
Well, it is fixed by the Petty Sessions. The number of 
Petty Sessions Districts for which a sergeant acts as 
Inspector determines the remuneration. It is £6 for 
one Petty Sessions District, and if you have an extra 
district, £3. 

1455. How many districts have you under the Food 
and Drugs Act?— I have one. It is divided into a 
rural and urban section. The Corporation pay for the 
samples and for the carrying out of the Act within the 
borough boundary, and outside the County Council pav 
for it, so virtually it is two Petty Sessions Districts. “ 

1456. The Chairman. — We were told, that the allow- 
ance for \\ eights and Measures was derived from a fund 
that was formed from the fees?— That is, of course, the 
fees for verification of Weights and Measures? 
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1457. Yes, und that these were pooled at head- 
quarters and then allocated? — Yes, sir; but so far as 
the Inspectors are concerned the amount seoms to be 
fixed; it has never varied with me. 

1458. Mx\ Staukie. — What do you suggest? — That 
the Inspector should receive as much for the perform- 
ance of Food and Drugs duty as he does for the other. 

1459. It is not exactly a fixed amount? — Well, it is 
very near it; you might say that it is fixed, because 
it is the rule. There may be some exceptions that I 
do not know of ; but I know that I have been perform- 
ing the duty for the last 11 or 12 years, and it never 
varied with me. The rat© of allowance for Wexford is 
the same rate as I had in the station which I left, 
although the duty which I perform will probably take up 
10 months of the year, and the other only took two 
months or less. 

1460. Mr. Headlam. — The rate does not vary, but the 
amount received by the Inspector varies. We have 
been hearing the evidence of a Donegal Inspector that a 
man gets £10 a year? — It is very seldom that a man 
gets £10. It is £9 for two districts; £12 for three 
districts, and so on. It is £6 for the first district, 
and £3 afterwards. Mr. Roberts, I think, if I mistake 
not, said that he considered that the Inspector of 
Weights and Measures is not sufficiently compensated. 
In some cases, of course, the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures is also sergeant in charge of a station; 
but in district head-quarters there is one Inspector of 
Weights and Measures; there must be an Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. There may be some excep- 
tions, but as a rule all over Ireland in the district head- 
quarters there is also an Inspector of Weights and 
Measures, who is not in charge, and this Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, ns I have already mentioned, is 
a man of comparatively superior education. He has to 
pass first and foremost a competitive Civil Service 
examination, and that is followed up by a very 
stiff Board of Trade examination, and the _ men 
expect that they ought to get some considera- 
tion for that. As a matter of fact, an ordinary 
sergeant in charge, of a station who has never 
passed a competitive examination is better paid. 
The Inspector of Weights and Measures in a town 
is not in charge and he has high house rent to pay, 
and so instead of being anything better he is worse 
off than the man who never went in for a competitive 
examination. I would also like to remark that Mr. 
Roberts, the County Inspector, referred to Donegal as 
being a very quiet county, and lest it might be in- 
ferred that men in quiet counties fare better than those 
in disturbed counties, I wish to remark that men m 


quiet counties are sent about the country on detach- 
ment duty, almost continually sent from their own 
quiet counties to the disturbed ones, and that imposes 
extra duty on the men who go on those temporary turns 
of duty and also on those who are able to remain be- 
hind. I know that detachments were sent from Wex- 
ford to Roscommon in 1900 and were detained there 
for considerably over a year, perhaps two years. 
Detachments were sent to Templemore owing to the 
grazing agitation in 1902 and 1903, and to Meath in 
1908 or so, and to King’s County and to Kildare, and 
as a matter of fact there is a detachment from the 
county still in the County Kildare, so that the quiet 
counties have quite enough to do. Now, with regard 
to my expenses, it is scarcely necessary to dwell on it. 
My total pay is 32/- a week, and I have 2/- lodging 
allowance, and 6d. for boots. Well, I have not much 
when I deduct for rent and for cleaning of barracks, 
for fuel and light, and for dues to clergymen and to the 
Christian Brothers. 

1461. That is for education, is it? — No, but they 
require subscriptions as well from those who send their 
children to them, irrespective of what you pay for the 
children's education. Well, when I deduct all these 
it leaves me about 4}d. per head per day for my 
family. I think it would be humiliating and distress- 
ing to follow it further than that. It is utterly im- 
possible for married men to live on their pay. 

1462. The Christian Brothers charge 2d. a week for 
instruction? — They get 2d. from the poor children and 
sometimes Id. a week, and 2d. and 3d., and they ex- 
pect 6d. from a policeman. 

1463. Thev charge what they like in fact? — Yes; 
there is no Government grant, and they expect you can 
pay at least 6d. for every child that goes there. 

1464. Then in addition to tliis? — In addition to this 
thev collect subscriptions, and it is advertised and the 
Brothers call round and you give a contribution. It 
leaves 41d. per head per day for the support of my 
family, and I think it will be conceded that very little 
can be got at the present time for 44d. I do not 
think there is anything else I have to say in the way 
of evidence: but I have been also asked to request that 
the findings of this Inquiry should be carried into 
effect as soon as possible. The last time it went on for 
74 years before they were carried into effect. 

1465. The Chairman.— You know that it requires an 
Act of Parliament to make a change, and that would 
take some time?— That will_ take some time, but it 
won’t take 74 years I hope, sir. 


District Inspector Iv< 

1460. The Chairman. — You are stationed in Nenagh? 

1467. How long have you been there?; — 54 years. 

1468. How long are you in the service? — 23 years 

next month. , . _ 

1409. And what other counties have you served in/ 

I have served in Tipperary South Riding, and in 

Meath and I was up here at Head Quarters for 5} 
years I was six years in Cappawhite, South Riding, 
k remote locality and 5* years in Athboy, a small 
village, and 5£ at Nenagh. 

1470. And you have been selected to come up here 

and give us 'some information bearing on the subject 
of this Inquiry?— Yes. . , , , 

1471. And I presume you have what you wished to 
bring before us arranged in some order?— Yes, I have. 

1472. Well, now, would you just- give us it in your 
own wav, and deal with the subjects as you have 
arranged them?— Wed, in the first place, I »>r sar 
that I am 21 vears a married man, and I have a family 
of 8, and so' I understand about household expenses 
and education of children, of course on r a ,,^ Ser ®„ 
scale but I understand the difficulties of the men, 
and I have studied their case from the individual point 
of view I have some figures. A great many of them 
have been supplied to you already, but I have some 
particular cases. I am acquainted with the whole 
Countv Tipperary I may say. Tipperary has passed 

~ through rough times, and it is very quiet now, but 


Henry Price examined. 

still the police work has not diminished. We are very 
often sent on detachment duty, and the number of 
men at each station has been reduced to three con- 
stables and a sergeant, and in a great many cases sub- 
districts have been increased m size, so that it has 
thrown more work on the individual constable. He 
has a larger area to cover, and very often men are 
away on detachment duty and the work must be done. 

1473. Havo any of those changes of the amalgama- 
tion of sub-districts taken place in your time?— No, not 
in my 51 years. In fact there has been one protection 
post established in my district since I came, but that 
is only for a particular purpose. 

1474. I understood you to say some of the sub- 
districts have been enlarged in your district?— Oh, yes, 
just before I came two had been done away with in my 
district that is Nenagh District; I find that there is 
discontent and dissatisfaction, especially amongst the 
younger members of the Force with their pay ana 
prospects, and I find that married men with families 
cannot live on their pay. Except in the case of two 
or three it is impossible for them to live on their pay, 
and it is reallv a pitiful struggle that they have to 
make. I think the Committee will agree with me when 
I sav that a man has something more to do than merelj 
to live; he should have some prospect of improving, 
and I have taken from the ’’ Irish Times a pronounce- 
ment from the Roman Catholic Hierarchy as to what 
the workman is entitled to for his thrift and industry. 
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It is very short (reads extracts). I think that : s all 
our men seek, and they have not got that opportunity 
of steadily improving their condition. 

1475. Mr. Headlam:. — How long has that being 
going on, this inability to maintain their position? — 
It has been going on for 8 or 10 years, and the con- 
dition of things has been getting worse and worse. 
There has been a tremendous improvement in the 
condition of the people in the Co. Tipperary. 
I was away from it for over 10 years and in 
that time the people have been purchasing their farms, 
and in the last five years in Nenagh, and I might say 
ah over the place, there are hundreds of labourers’ cot- 
tages. There have been at least 150 labourers’ cottages 
built all rouud the place in the Rural District of Nenagh 
since I came there, making a total of 450 labourers’ 
cottages with an acre of land each, with rents of 1/1 
to 1/7 a week. The information given to me is 1/1; 
but I think that must be for a half acre plot, and 1/7 
for the whole acre plot. The men working on the roads, 
the County Surveyor’s men, labourers, are exempt 
from working on the roads to work on farms in harvest 
time, when they are able to get 4/- and 5/- a day, 
and their pay at other times for regular employment 
has been raised now to 14/- a week and there are men 
engaged at 15/-. The labourer has free medical 
attendance and he has an old age pension. In two 
labourers’ cottages within a quarter of a mile of my 
house I know there is over £2 a week coming in to 
them in wages, that is, the father and brothers are 
living there together and they have a patch which they 
cultivate, and besides that there is also £2 coming in. 

1476. Free medical attendance under the Dispensary 
system, there is nothing new about that? — No, but 
they have it and their position is very good and it is 
quite a change and a pleasure to see these good little 
houses that they have got so cheap. The men in 
the Police Force look roimd and they see their brothers 
or relations, men of the same standard in life as them- 
selves, put into good positions and good employment, 
which they never can hope to get into, and that is 
employments under the County Council and under 
different public bodies. 

1477. The Chairman. — -"What sort of situations? — 
"Well, there are clerkships of the County Council There 
are a number of clerks. There are six at Nenagh, 
as I am mentioning that I may touch on what their 
salaries are. The senior clerk of the County Council 
began at £90 a year in the year 1899 and has attained 
the maximum now of £150 a year, and he is allowed to 
take extra work to the amount of £30 a year. The 
second clerk started with £60 a year and he has attained 
a maximum of £120 in those 15 years and he also has 
about £30 of extra allowances. The third clerk began 
at £40 and he is now at £100, and then come some 
junior clerks. One commenced at £50 with a maxi- 
mum of £75, and another commenced at £40 with a 
maximum of £75. They will reach their maximum in 
the year 1915, and they have been only a few years in 
the office. 

1478. Mr. Starkie. — When were those salaries 
fixed? — Those salaries were raised quite recently. One 
of those men is brother-in-law of a man of our Force, 
who is now Clerk of Petty Sessions. In the whole of the 
County Tipperary I think there are 18 Petty Sessions 
Clerks, and two of them are ex-policemen. 

1479. Do County Council officials get pensions? — I 
cannot answer for certain, but I think they do. I may tell 
you that they have six hours work a day and four hours 
on Saturdays, and they have a month’s holiday on full 
pay and the whole Sunday to themselves, and their 
other evenings free, these are the same class of men as 
our men. 

1480. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know anything about 
their pension prospects? — I cannot say that, sir, as I 
do not know; but I think they are entitled to pension, 
and with those salaries men ought to be able to insure. 
Now, there is another class that resemble our men, 
because our men have Brothers in that class, and a few 
of them are married to women who were engaged in 
the work of that class, and that is the National School- 
masters. Now, they stand far ahead of our men in 
pay and prospects. * There is one thing about them. 


they are able to take other employment indepen- 
dently of their pay. There are some cases where the 
National school teacher is sub-postmaster and he has 
land, and he can farm, and his wife can 
manage the farm if she is not also teaching, 
and if she is teaching and is a first class 

teacher, she can get up to £151 a year. But I 
will take the lower grade. In the lower grade, the 
third grade, the salary of a National school teacher 
commences at £03 a year for the first three years, and 
his wife, if she was a" teacher, would get £51 a year for 
the first three years, and then they may both work 
together drawing those scales of pay. 

1481. The Chairman. — That is not usual? — It is uot 
very often that a man and his wife are both teachiug. 

1482. Mr. Headlam. — He begins at £63 and you say 
that a constable would uot bave in four or seven years 
anything like that? — Yes. After three years the teacher 
gets £70 (and these rates are all recommended for sub- 
stantial increase); after another three years he gets 
£77 and after another three £84, and now he is 12 
years at £84, and he may pass then into the second 
grade if he is a good mail after three years. He gets 
£94 in second grade to begin with and after three years 
he gets £104, and after another three years he gets £114. 
Then after he gets into the first- grade he commences 
with £127, and after three years lie goes up to £137. 
If he gets into the first of first grade it is £149, after 
three years £161, after another three years £173, and 
after another three £185. Then there are cases and 
they are a good many eases, I could not say how many, 
but I know of cases where husband and wife are teach- 
ing the same school. The woman can commence now 
at £51, mid then may possibly go up to £151. 

1483. There is no restriction against a constable 
marrying a school teacher? — Oh, no. There are a 
few cases. One of my sergeants has married a school 
teacher, but she lives at another place altogether. I 
knew another case 15 years ago in the County Meath, 
and in that, case they were separated too. 

1484. And you would not approve of the allegation 
that a school teacher is paid loss than, a policeman? — 
No; a school teacher has a wage two or three times that 
of a policeman. In addition to these salaries it is a 
common practice for a smart National school teacher 
to give private tuition and grind for clerkships. It is 
regularly done in Nenagh. There is a very good man 
there making a considerable amount out of private 
tuition. He can engage in any occupation, and He 
has only five days’ work in the week, and he has up 
to two or four months’ holiday. 

1485. Supposing the teacher could uot get out of the 
third class, he would not be very much better than 
the policeman? — He would not be better than the con- 
stable, except that he could take that extra work, and 
he could farm and let lodgings. 

1486. Mr. Starkie. — Cannot a constable let lodgings? 
— Oh, no. 

1487. I thought if he got leave he could? — I don’t 
know of any ease; there may be some in Belfast, but 
I have personally no knowledge of it. 

1488. There is no restriction except that he has to get 
leave? — He has to get leave. If you saw the small houses 
our men have to live in. you would say they have not 
much room for lodgers. The effect of all this is to pre- 
vent recruiting. I bave found it very hard to get re- 
cruits, and I have taken a great deal of personal trouble 
in the matter, and have spoken to my sergeants. Several 
young men that I spoke to refused to come at all, and 
in some instances when they came to my office and 
passed the examination in my office they would not go 
on to the County Inspector to stand examination, and in 
two instances men who had passed the County Inspec- 
tor’s examination absolutely refused to go forward. 
Now, taking the County Tipperary, North Riding, in the 
years 1899, 1900, and 1903. in those years we got 48 
recruits; 8 of them were over 6 feet high, and the 
average height of the recruits was 5 feet- 10$ inches, 
and average chest measurement 38 inches. In the 
last three years, 1911, 1912, and 1913 we only got 32 
recruits, that is a diminution in number of 33J per 
cent., and the average height was 5 feet 10 \ inches 
(half an inch of a reduction), and the average chest 
measurement was an inch less, that is 37 inches. 
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Tlieir measurements were less and .there were thirty- 
three and one-third per cent, less of them, and their 
literary qualifications on the whole were very poor. 
In fact, 1 sent some of them back to work up and to 
come up for examination again. Now, as regards the 
house rent our men have to meet, of course, it may be 
said that Nenagh is a very dear place, and it is a very 
dear place. The average rent paid by married men 
there is between ,€14 and .-Glf> a year, and the day 
before I came up here I went to see a constable in a 
house costing him £12 a year. He has no water sup- 
ply, ami he has put in a range himself. He has no 
water-closet, and he has only a very small garden. 
Threo-fourtlis of this room would hold the whole house. 

1489. Mr. Headlam. — There is a table put in hero 
showing the average weekly rent paid by policemen 
not accommodated in barracks, and the average rate 
in Tipperary North Riding is 4/8 a week? — Yes, that 
is near £12. Nenagh is specially dear, as I know 
personally. 

1490. Possibly houses are more expensive in Nenagh 
and less expensive in the county around? — Oh, yes. 
I have spoken of the ordinary' labourers’ wages, 
and referring to the carpenter and mason I may say 
that the building of the 150 cottages in 5)- years in 
Nenagh district has given an immense amount of em- 
ployment to masons, plasterers, and bricklayers, and 
there is a now convent there and a now school for 
girls, and there is a new school for boys; it is im- 
possible to meet a skilled labourer now that docs not 
get very fine wages. I find in Thurlcs that there is 
an average increase of 1/- a day "and it is the very 
same at Nenagh, and at present the wages at Nenagh 
for carpenters per week have gone up from .£1 10s. to 
£1 16s., and for masons also from £1 10s. to £1 16s., 
and bricklayers the same, but there are few plumbers. 
They get £1 Ws. up to £2 Is. There is another 
source of work for labourers in Nenagh distinct, the 
Killaloe Slate Works, which once employed 200 men, 
are now employing 150. The men come there pretty 
much as they like. They work by the job, and the 
man who does rough work can get 15/- a week. A 
skilled man paid by the job might make up to £2 10s. ; 
but that slate quarry is in a bad way financially at 
present. There are appointments that our men have 
no chance whatever of getting, and the salaries I cannot 
give exactly, but I think they are about £100, that is 
under the National Insurance Act, and also under the 
Department of Agriculture. Those are country men 
like themselves — farmers’ sons. 

*1491. The Chairman. — What appointments are there 
under the Department of Agriculture? — There is a 
man who is local Secretary at Nenagh, and organising 
an Agricultural Committee, and I think he gets £100 
and £150. 

1492. He has some technical experience of farming? 
— -He was a farmer’s son, and he went up to the Col- 
lege here in Dublin for training for two or three years. 
With regard to our men getting employment after they 
leave the service , there is very great difficulty. I will 
only refer to two cases within my own knowledge in 
the last two years, one within the last month. One 
sergeant in a" town sought the post of rate collector. 
He was eminently qualified in every way; he was a 
“ P.” man, and he was Inspector of Weights and 
Measures, and you could not well meet a more suit- 
able man, and there was a young fellow put up against 
him. There were nine votes promised to the sergeant, 
and he had only three to beat, but when it came to the 
election he got one vote, and the appointment was 
simply given to a local man who was not so fit for the 
position, and the sergeant was passed over. The other 
case was one in which one of my sergeants went up 
lately for the post of Clerk of Petty Sessions. 

1493. Mr. Headlam. — Who has the giving of that? — 
The magistrates. To illustrate how these are worked, 
the magistrates assembled from all parts of the country 
who had no right whatever to sit there on the bench, 
and they came and voted, and the election was after- 
wards declared null and void. Anyway they elected 
their own man, a young man of 21 years of age, with 


no experience whatsoever of the work. The Presiding 
Magistrate, who was a prominent politician, and was 
once for a few years in our Force as a constable, made 
a speech on the ignorance of the polico with regard to 
the law, how they had a smattering of criminal law, 
but that they could not possibly appoint this sergeant 
of mine of 20 years’ service; that he could know 
nothing about it. Then they elected this boy of 20 or 
21 years of age, but that was declared null and void, 
and there was another election, and my man got some 
votes, but lie did not get the post although he was the 
best qualified for it; and (I do not know this per- 
sonally, but he told me himself) when his name was 
called in Court it was hissed. That is the sort of 
thing that is going on, and our men have not a single 
chance of getting an appointment under these public 
bodies. 

1494. Is that worse than it used to be? — Yes, it is; 
it is growing worse, decidedly worse. I have mentioned 
the fact that there are two clerks of Petty Sessions in 
Tipperary North and South Ridings who have been in 
the Police Force. The man at Nenagh, a most able 
man; a head constable there for many years, did the 
sensible thing of marrying the daughter of a very nice 
respectable farmer living near, and he got the appoint- 
ment, her father having a good deal of local interest, 
and they could not have made a better appointment. 
The other man is in the South Riding. Now as 
regards the men personally, some of the men asked me 
to tell you their difficulties, and I am sure you do not 
want me to enter into any details, but I will just men- 
tion a few cases. I have one case of a sergeant; I 
won’t give his name; I do not think it is necessary to 
give the name, but this particular sergeant has eight 
children, and he lives in barracks, and he has very 
good accommodation in barrack. He had money saved, 
and he got some money with his wife. His saved 
money is all gone, and he cannot afford to insure his 
life. The sergeant and his wife make all the clothes 
for the family, and he makes his own uniform, and it 
is one of the best made uniforms in the county. I 
asked him, “ Who made your uniform?" that is before 
I knew anything about the ease, and he told me. He 
mends all the family hoots, and he told me it did not 
cost him 1/- since he was married, and that he sits up 
till 2 a.m. mending boots, and I found him on inspection 
there. He has been unable to take a holiday for five years, 
and he is a very steady, able man. Well, his deficit at 
the end of the year is £19 18s. 6d. His pay is £83. His 
pay and allowances, less deduction for lodgings, amount 
to £87 10s., and the food for his family of eight cost him 
£6 per month — £72 a year. Coal (it is a remote place, 
and the coal has to be carted a considerable distance) 
comes to £8 2s. 6d. : materials for clothes cost £10 ; 
boots for himself and family, £4 12s. There are no 
repairs there. He purchases boots and leather for 
mending together. Then he has a bicycle for himself, 
(every man in my district has a bicycle, and they 
nre extensively used), and he has bicycles for his bigger 
boys who ride into Nenagh — £3 a year. Then 
there are extra school fees. _ I know on©_ man 
in giving evidence did not mention that he paid ex- 
tra school fees. This sergeant pays £1 a year to 
tlie Christian Brothers. Then there were school books 
for this family of boys; they had to pay for arithmetics 
and that sort of thing, and that is £1 10s Well, one 
of those boys bicycling in eight miles every day and 
back to .the Christian Brothers’ School won a scholar- 
ship in Cork of £50 a year for three years, and he is 
educated free of expense to the sergeant; that is very 
satisfactory, and he has got another boy who is going to 
try and do the same. The only cost of that boy in the 
rear is that he pays his rail fare home, and that is 
about £2 2s. a year. This man smokes, and it costs 
him £2 7s. (two ounces in four days), and then there 
is Church money (15/-). He has got authority to take 
a small bit of land to grow potatoes on. Five shillings 
a year he pavs for that. Then there is £1 for sundries 
mid the total is £106 13s. 6d., as against £87 10s., 
that is a deficit of £19 13s. Gd._ I asked him, “Wliat 
stands now between your family and poverty if yon 
died?" and he said “ nothing.” That is the case of a 
sergeant in charge. That man has 25 years service. 

I 2 
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1495. How old is the eldest child? — The eldest boy, 
I think he is 18 now. He is in Cork College, and 
he has done very well. Even there, there was a little 
set made against him on account of his being a police- 
man’s son, I am sorry to say. Now I have another 
sergeant in the county. He is 49 years of age, 16 
years a sergeant, and he is on the promotion list for 
head constable. His boy also won a scholarship from 
the Christian Brothers, and he gets a certain amount of 
education free, but he has got to pay £15 a year. 
The boy got a scholarship, and ho just pays .£15 a 
year to pay his way. I think it is in Cork, but at any 
rate he has three boys at home. He has a Weights 
and Measures allowance. He gets £0 a year for that, 
and he has got an immense amount of work in connec- 
tion with that. The last witness did not mention the 
fact that an Inspector of Weights and Measures at the 
headquarters station has to go all round the county 
once a year with a five-ton standard testing and weigh- 
ing machine, which takes him a week or so away on 
long journeys. His total pay and allowances amount 
to £96 3s. He insures his life for £11 19s. 7d., and 
he pays this £15 for the boy. He used to smoke, 
but now he is a teetotaler, and does not smoke. 
His total expenses, including the £11 19s. 7d. 

and the £15, amount to £133 14s. 6d., which leaves 
a deficit of £40 6s. 9d., or omitting this life insur- 
ance and the boy’s fees, leaves a deficit of £13 7s. 2d. 
He pays £12 a year for his house. Now there is a 
constable, a married constable, with five children liv- 
ing in a village. The children’s ages range from ten 
to two years of age, and the constable has 18 years’ 
service. His pay and allowances amount to £76 2s., 
and his expenses amount to £80 10s., leaving a deficit 
of £4 8a ; but unfortunately this poor man some years 
ago, before he was married, when he was thinking of 
getting married, insured his life in the Prudential 
Assurance Company for £200, and for two years he 
paid a premium, and paid in all about £30 in premium. 
It was one of those insurance policies which would give 
him the money on his retirement, and he said he got 
nothing back; he told me that he got nothing back, 
that he dropped the £30. 

1496. That he stopped paying the premium? — Yes, 
he was utterly unable to pay them. This man is a 
non-smoker and a teetotaler, and I visited this man’s 
house, and I am sorry to say it was evidently poor, 
and everything of the very plainest. His wife had a 
little money, or else the family would be hopelessly in 
debt. The wife makes all her own and the children's 
clothes. The constable is not able to mend his own or 
the children’s boots, and he does not keep any accounts, 
and he simply lives from hand to mouth. He finds 
his month 6 pay does not meet the month’s expenses, 
fie has spent all his savings that he had collected as a 
single constable. 

1497. That is in a country district? — Yes, one ser- 
geant was in the town and the other in a country 
village, ana the constable’s case I took now was in the 
country village in Tipperary. As regards prices of food 
and clothing, I have got a summary made up, but I 
interviewed one of the largest retail grocers in Nenagh, 
a . vei 7 nice old gentleman, and he was very keen to 
give me information, and also the largest draper, and 
1 got particulars from Thurles, from the District 
inspector there, who consulted similar people in 
Thurles, and I find on going through the table here 
that the average increase in the price of the staple 
articles of food in Nenagh town since 1901 was 29 per 
cent., and the average in Thurles is put down as 24 
per cent. I only give the figures as I got them; and 
the average increase in the price of clothing in Nenagh, 
that is taking clothing and boots, is 20 per cent., and 
- l d that ' , th f. re 16 Poetically no difference in living 
m the rural districts about Nenagh and in the town 


except that in the town of Nenagh house rent is very 
high. 

1498. The Chairman. — But us to necessaries it is 
very much the same? — Much the same. There are 
some things that they can get cheaper — potatoes and 
eggs, and some other things cheaper — and sometimes 
they contract with a farmer to give them butter at a 
certain rate. I think one great difficulty of getting 
recruits is the impossibility — I may say impossibility 
— of married men living on their income. Tlie_y are 
all in debt £.15 or £20 a year if they do not get'some 
private help, and I think they aro entitled to a sub- 
stantial increase; all the ranks are entitled to a sub- 
stantial increase. 

1499. Mr. Headlah. — You say that the standurd of 
living has gone up as well as tho cost? — Immensely. 

1500. I suppose that ten years ago a sergeant would 
not send his son to a University? — The sergeants have, 
done splendidly for their sons, and have always tried 
to do their very best. On the subject of the single 
constables I may mention the case of one young con- 
stable living in Nenagh, and I went through his bills, 
and I found that at the end of the year he had a small 
sum, and he insured his life. A good many of the 
young men do that now. They pay £3 to £5 for each 
policy. He insured his life, and without going to the 
expense of going away on a holiday he has a few 
pounds in hand, but he could not save that first when 
he joined, but after the first few years he has been 
enabled to do that. I find, however, that in the cases 
of all tlie married men that I have spoken to, where 
they have saved money, it is gone almost immediately 
after they are married in the expense of setting up 
house. 

1501. How would you compare the life of a young 
man who enlists in the Constabulary with that of one 
who enlists in the Army? — The Army man is much 
better now, and he comes out after a short service 
well fitted to enter employment, they are so well 
taught in the Army now. 

1502. They are able to save money in the Army 
now? — I do not know what they can do about saving 
money, but any amount of labourers about Nenagh 
that are building these houses, lots of them are reserve 
men. 

1503. Reservists? — Yes. 

1504. Mr. Staricie. — When you say a substantial 
increase, have you any figure in your mind? — I would 
not name any figure. 

1505. The witnesses claim an increase of 25 per 
cent-.? — Looking at the expenses that these men have 
given me lists of here, they are living 25 per cent, over 
their incomes, and I can see plainly that in some of 
tlie oases I saw the men were very pinched and tho 
children had very poor clothes and food. 

1506. Mr. Headlah. — Do you know anv pensioners 
who are unable to get employment all the year round 
m the Co. Tipperary?— Oh, yes. but I could not give 
you the exact number of them. 

. But c |° you know the cases where a pensioner 

is living solely on his pension?— Oh, yes; I think in 
Nenagh town alone we have got five living soIpIv on 
their pensions. There aro some of them that Wo 
got shops. 

1508. I mean without any other means?— There is 
a man living solely on his pension next door to the 
barrack. There are five of then in Nenagh. Tho one 
next door to the barrack is not married, but the others 
are married. I don’t think our men could after retire- 
m i n rL UU ^ r an J circumstances get a labourer’s cottage. 

1509. Mr. Starkie.— He must be a bona fide 
labourer in order to get a cottage?— If he is a bona, 
fide farmer s son, or a blacksmith, or a carpenter, he 
gets it. I know several cases where they have two 
cottages side by side— a double cottage. ' 


15 ?°ui T n he p HAIRUAN -— How long have you been head 
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1512. How long have you been there?— All mv ser- 
vice as a head constable. J 

1513. And before you were a head constable, where 
dlc J .V° u serve?— I served in Cork East Riding. 

1514. All your service?— No, sir, for eight years, 
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and prior to that I had served for 18 years in the 
County Clare. 

1515. What is your entire service now? — My entire 
service is 34 years and 8 months. 

1516. Are you a married man? — I am a married 
man. 

1517. Have you any family? — I have three of a 
family and myself and my wife. 

1518. Have you accommodation in barracks ? — I 
have accommodation in barracks. 

1519. Now what particular area do you represent 
here? — I represent the head constables of the Province 
of Connaught, sir. 

1520. And I see that there was a memorial sent in 
by the men of the Province of Connaught which you 
signed? — No, I signed the memorial that was sent 
in for the district of Clarcmorris, to which I belong. 
I sent forward that memorial as representing the wants 
of that district. 

1521. I presume that coming here to represent the 
men of the Province you have received other informa- 
tion since this memorial was prepared? — I have 
received statements and lists of prices from the various 
districts in the Province. 

1522. Now will you put in the order in which you 
have prepared it yourself any information you desire 
to give to the Committee, and just give us as shortly 
ns you can, but as fully as you please, the different 
items that you wish to bring under our notice? — As 
regards pay, sir, on behalf of the men of my rank in 
the Province of Connaught, we make a demand for 
an increase of at least 25 per cent, on our present 
salaries, and we make that demand owing to the 
increased cost of living in the various counties and the 
various districts. In support of that I will give you 
a list of prices prevailing in the various districts in 
Connaught, or perhaps it would be shorter for me if 
I give you the list that I have compiled myself from 
the information I have received from the various other 
counties in the Province. 

1523. It think it would be? — And the figures which 
I will quote are those existing in 1901 and those ruling 
in January of the present year, 1914. In 1901 the 
41b. loaf was 5d., and in 1914 6d. Flour was 1/5 a 
stone, and now 1/9; potatoes, 2Jd., and now 5d. ; 
beef, 6Jd. to 7d. in 1901, and in the present year lOd. ; 
mutton was 6d., and now 9d. ; Irish bacon, 6 Id., now 
1/-; foreign bacon, 5d., now 8d. ; milk. Id. a pint, 
now l|d. a pint; butter, 1/-, now 1/5, that would be 
creamery butter; home-made or farmers’ butter you 
got at 10d., and it is now 1/2; coal £1 then, and now 
£1 15.; peat or turf by the load 2/6, and now o/-; 
paraffin oil, 7d., and now 9d. ; eggs, per doz., 8d., and 
now 1/6; oatmeal, per cwt., 9/6, now 12/9; tea, 2/-, 
now 2/6 per lb.; sugar, 1/7, now 2/4 a stone; boys' 
boots (those would be for small boys), 4/-, now 5/-; 
women’s boots, 6/6, and now 8/-; men’s boots, 10/-, 
and now 12/-; of course, those would he an inferior 
class of boots which are usually worn by country 
people. Our experience in reference to the cost of 
men’s boots is that it has gone up from 13/- to 17/6, 
that is ordinary police boots. 

1524. Now are those made locally, or do you get 
them from an importer? — They are made locally. I 
adopt the system of buying the materials myself. 
I always keep a pair of lasts of my own and I buy 
the materials in a shop, and I take this to the shoe- 
maker with my lasts and I get him to make my boots, 
and when I pay for the material and pay for the 
making the boots that I could purchase 10 years ago 
for 13/- now cost me 17/6. Well, as comparing the 
increase we demand witjh that lof mechanics ,a!nd 
labourers, I will quote you some figures which pre- 
vailed throughout Connaught in 1904. A stone mason 
was then getting 4/6 a day, he is now getting 6/-. 
A slater’s wages have gone up from 4/6 to 6/-; a 
carpenter’s from 5/- to 6/-; a plasterer's from 5/- to 
6/-; a painter '6 from 5/- to 6/-. 

1525. Mr. Headlam. — Can you give the actual 
wages? — This is the wages per day, sir. Builders’ 
labourers’ wages have gone up from 1/6 to .2/6: and 
that in formation I have given you I have obtained from 


a building contractor in the town of Claremorris a 
man who carries on extensive building contracts, and 
as a guarantee of the accuracy of the return he signs 
his name to it, which I will give you if you wish. 
The gentleman’s name is Thomas Moloney. The wages 
of a baker have gone up from 5/- to 6/6 per day. That 
information I obtained from a master baker who 
employs bakers in the town of Claremorris. The 
annual salaries of drapers’ assistants, indoor, have 
gone, up from Mo to ,£60, aud outdoor from £70 to 
£85. These are people who have neither bed nor 
board nor lodging nor anything else, but to provide 
themselves solely outside. Grocers, indoor, from 
£40 to £60, aud outdoor from £65 to £85. Then for 
dockers in the town of Sligo, which is the only place 
I think where that class of men are any way nume- 
rous, their remuneration for delivering 'from a ship 
has gone up from 9d. to 1/- per ton, and the head 
constable at Sligo informed me when he was sending 
particulars of his district that if a docker in Sligo works 
three days in the week he can earn more money than the 
head constable himself does in seven days. As regards 
allow ances, the head constables of Connaught would 
be desirous that the charge for barrack rents should be 
abolished, and that increased allowance for lodging 
should be given as follows : — For the head constable 
(there are very few of that- class in Connaught who 
are in receipt of lodging allowance, because the dis- 
tricts are small aud there is only one head constable 
in each district head quarters, and he being in charge 
always remains in barracks), for the head constable 
£16; for the sergeant £14; and for the constable £12. 
And while I am on that I would like to put before the 
Committee that the head constables in Connaught 
think it a great hardship when their children arrive 
at certain specified ages, that is in the case of a girl 
16 years, and 18 years in the ease of a boy, that although 
a certain amount is deducted from their fathers 
monthly for that accommodation yet they hqve to 
send those children out to lodging. It affects a 
great many of the head constables of Connaught, as 
most of them are men of long service, and they 
have in some instances to pay highly for the 
accommodation of these children outside. A head 
constable may have a hoy over the age, and he may 
have a girl over the age, and both these have to go 
out, and he has to rent two rooms, one for the 
girl and one for the boy, and they think that it 
is rather a hard rule, and an ancient one, that a 
young girl 16 years of age should be put out of the 
barracks from under the care of a. mother and left in 
the care of strangers who, perhaps, take very little 
interest in her; and we ask that where such a regula- 
tion would be enforced the head constable should be 
allowed full lodging allowance to enable him to 
procure accommodation for those children, and to allow 
the mother to live with them at night. 

1526. What age does a boy have to go out at? — 
Eighteen. 

1527. Is he not earning his living? — Well, very often 
he is not. It is very difficult and almost impossible for 
a boy who is the son of a policeman to get any employ- 
ment whatever in an office in the West of Ireland. 
They won’t even take them in business premises. If 
you' want to apprentice your boy to a trader in the 
West of Ireland he would not have him, any move 
than he would have a man from the north polo; he 
has no connection; he could bring no influence; he 
could bring no trade to the man’s place, and con- 
sequently he won't have him. 

1528. As a matter of fact, what do the sons of 
policemen generally do? — A good many of them 
emigrate. 

1529. Eighteen is too early for them to emigrate? — 
Eighteen would be too early for a boy to emigrate, hut 
a great many of them go to the- Colonies after eighteen. 
Some of them join the Police Forces. That would be an 
early age too, but just the time that he would be ad- 
mitted. As a rule a boy is not fit to go out into the 
world at that age. 

1530. Mr. Stahkie. — As a matter of fact, where do 
they go when they have to leave the barracks? — Thej 
go out into the village or town or wherever the bar- 
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rack happens to be situated, and they take a room 
or two rooms there in a lodging-house where the 
father happens to be stationed. He has no choice 
and he has to take it wherever he can, for as soon 
as they arrive at the age out they must go. In some 
cases the Inspector-General extends the time if a man 
would say that he was about to retire, or that there 
was some particular reason. In that ease the Inspec- 
tor-General might in his discretion extend the period 
for six mouths or twelve months to meet that desire. 
The head constables also think that the nightly allow- 
ance that is now given is inadequate, and they also 
think that the allowances for periods of eight and 
twelve hours, and the separation and subsistence 
allowances are inadequate. 

1531. The Chairman. — What are they at present? — 
The head constable’s nightlv allowance at present 
is 4/6. 

1332. Twelve hours? — For a period of twelve hours 
it 'is 2/-; for eight hours 1/6. 

1333. Then the separation allowance? — The separa- 
tion allowance is 1/6 per night, and that on many 
occasions in the West works very unsatisfactorily for 
the head constable. I had experience myself of being 
transferred from my stations to take charge of a dis- 
trict in the absence of the District Inspector of that 
district and the head constable, and it happened when 
I got there that the one single sergeant who was in 
the place with whom I might go into mess was living 
away and the others were married and there were 
only three young constables, so I had to share the 
mess with the men, and I was 28 days there and it 
cost me on the average 3/6 a day between paying the 
servant and providing myself with food and fuel, 
and while I was there I got 1/6 a night for separation 
allowance for being taken away from my family. 

1534. Sir. Headlam. — But no lodging allowance? — 
No, I got nothing: I stayed in barracks; I had the 
luxury of a straw bed in barracks and I got 1/6 a 
night for my 28 nights that I was absent and I did 
the work of the head constable and the district in- 
spector. 

1535. The 1/6 would be supposed to provide you 
with a bed? — The bed was there and I slept in the 
place. 

1586. What was the 1/6 supposed to provide? — It 
is just an allowance to compensate you for being 
taken away from your family. It might be a means 
of providing you with food while you are separated 
from your family. Then, the increase that I would 
ask for on behalf of the head constable would be 
3/6 per night separation allowance. 

1537. That is to cover bed as well as food? — That is 
to cover all. And that when a head constable is on 
detachment duty or any other duty which keeps him 
absent for the night where he has to pav for his food 
ajid lodging he should get 8/- a night. It is not 
even half what is paid to a third class district in- 
spector. And we claim for a period of 8 hours 2/-, 
and for a period of 12 hours 2/6, and a nightly separate 
allowance of 3/6. Ite claim to have all allowances 
calculated as pay when our pensions are being fixed, 
including lodging allowance, charge allowance, boot 
allowance. 

1538. Those are the allowances that you think ought 
to count for pension?— Those are the allowances that 
I think ought to be included and taken into account 
when. our pensions are being calculated. We think 
that, is not unreasonable, seeing that the allowances 
of district inspectors are taken into account when thev 
are being pensioned. 

1539.. The Chairman. — That is lodging and servant? 
— Lodging and servant’s allowance. And we ask that 
all pensions be calculated on the rate of pay which a 
man lias at the time of his retirement. We ask that 
those allowances be included so as to enable us to live 
in some sort of comfort on our pensions after we re- 
tire. The necessity for those increases is owing to 
the fact that no employment whatever can be got for 
a police pensioner in the West of Ireland. 

1540. Mr. Headlam. — Is that a new thing?— Not 
very new, but it has come into existence since the 


passing of the Local Government Act, since alL th© 
county offices and business have passed to what we call 
National Boards, and policemen now will get nothing. 
I have not known a case since I went to the West of 
Ireland, eight years ago, whore an ex-policeman got 
employment except three. 

1541. The Chairman. — What employment was that? 
— One of these is a sheriff’s bailiff, and the others are 
minding railway crossings at 10/- a week. We ask for 
an increase of the present rate of pensions to widows and 
orphans of men who die in the service. I think’ that 
evidence lias already been put before you on that point, 
so I won’t go into it; and also of men who die after 
leaving the service, and that also I think has been 
put before you. I do not wish to go over any ground 
that has already been covered. We ask that all 
promotions to the rank of District Inspector should 
Lie from the head constables’ rank and we think that 
that is not an unreasonable change, seeing that I think 
it will be admitted all round that the head constables 
who have been fortunate enough to get promoted to 
the commissioned ranks have well and admirably 
discharged the duties of that office. As a matter 
of fact, I know that at the present time almost all 
the disturbed areas in the West of Ireland are 
officered by men from the ranks, and we also desire 
to have the rank of third class District Inspector 
abolished, because we think that the keeping of th© 
third class District Inspector militates against the 
advance of the head constable. If I claim an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, it would be bringing me a little 
over the pay of the present third class District In- 
spector. His pay, of course, is very poor while he 
is in that rank, but it is the fact of the allowances* 
that he has that enables him to exist at all. 

1542. Is your proposition that the third class 
should be abolished and that the number of District 
Inspectors altogether should be reduced by the number 
at present in the third class? — We do not go for any 
reduction of the District Inspectors' rank. The 
number of third class District Inspectors is very few, 
they are only about 14 or 15. 

1543. Then your idea is that they should be added 
to the second class? — That they should be added to 
the second class so soon as they would become 
efficient District Inspectors, and that they should 
commence on the second class salary, which is 
£165 a year. We say, as regards our rank, that we think 
we have been the most neglected rank in the service 
for a number of years. The salary of a man of a 
similar rank to mine in the year 1872, with good ser- 
vice pay, amounted to £101 a year. His salary was. 
£91 and his allowance for good service pay £10 a 
year, and most head constables, before they attained 
the service which I have now in my rank, attained to- 
that good service pay. By the Act of 1888 an 
increase of £3 a year was given to head constables, 
and by that same Act a sum of £2 12s. was taken 
off us for barrack accommodation, leaving us just, 
as regards pay, 8/- a year better off than the man 
of similar rank in the year 1872. 

lt>44. Mr. Headlam. — The Act of 1883 improved 
your pension, did it not? — No, sir, there was no 
change as regards the pensions of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary since the Act of 1866. The Act of 

1883 did not touch pensions at all. 

1545. The Chairman. — It made the pensionable 
period definite? — The Act of 1883 merely increased the 
pay, and, of course, it was pensionable. 

1546. Mr. Headlam. — You say it did not affect your 
pension? — No, sir, there was no alteration in the scale 
on which men were pensioned since the Act of 1866. 
That fixed the maximum of two-thirds; that was ali 
that I could get. 

1547. Am I correct in saying that the Act of 1883 - 
added £3 to your pay? — It added £3 to the pay of head 
constables and made a deduction of £2 12s. for barrack 
rent. 

1548. But the £3 counted for pension? — The £3 will 
count for pension; it is pensionable. 

1549. That was an increase of your pension? — It 
will be; every increase in pay will be pensionable; but. 
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that £8 a year was given us and. £2 12s. was taken off, 
so that for the purpose of income we are just 8/- a 
year better off than the man in 1872. 

1550. The Chairman. — What was the pay at that 
time? — He had .£91 a year and he had good service 
pay of £10. 

1551. Had every head constable good service pay? — 
Only a certain number. 

1552. Did not the Act of 1883 give £101 a year 'to 
every head constable? — No, sir. 

1553. I mean the maximum. Did it not put every 
head constable who formerly had £91 a year and good 
service pay in the position of a man who had £101 
and no good service pay? — The head constable got a 
maximum of £104. I take it that he had £91 and 
the good service allowance brougst it to £101 in 
1872, and that was increased to £104 in 1883. 

1554. We are not exactly speaking of it from the 
same point of view. Was the. head constable without 
good service pay by the Act of 1883 made as well o'ff 
as the head constable who formerly had good service 
pay added to his pay? — I don’t think I follow, sir. 

1555. Mr. Starkie. — Dp to 1883 the salary of a first 
class head constable was £91 a year, but 12 head 
constables had an addition of £10 "a year called the 
extra rate? — Yes. 

1556. Therefore the salary of the 12 head constables 
was £101 a year, and after the Act of 1883 all head 
constables of six years' service in that rank got £104 
mul from three to six years’ service in the rank 
£97 10s., mid under three years’ service £91. The 
maximum pay up to 1883 became the minimum pay 
after 1883, that is exclusive of the 12 head constables 
at the extra rate? — Yes, of the 12 head constables who 
were in receipt of the £10 a year. 

1557. The Chairman. — That is what 1 wanted to 
point out to you. Do you see that now? — I do, sir. 
By the Act of 1908 half the head constables then 
serving received nothing whatever. A fourth pro- 
bably would have received a few pounds or many of 
them a few shillings. The only man practically who 
benefitted by it very much was the man who was then 
starting his career as a head constable. One of the 
grades was done away with and a man started at the 
second grade, that was £97 10s. a year, and after 5 
years he attained his maximum of £104 instead of at six 
years as theretofore. I had a little over three years’ 
service in the rank at the time, and the only thing 
that I benefitted by that Aet was that I reached my 
maximum one year sooner than I would in the ordi- 
nary course. That would bo the difference between 
£97 10s. and £104, and all any head constable could 
ever benefit by that Act if he remained 20 years in 
the rank was £26 during his whole service as head 
constable. The head constables think that where 
they are for considerable periods in sole charge of 
a. district, that would lie during the period that the 
District Inspector would not be attached, and where the 
responsibility as regards crime and discipline and all 
matters of that kind pertaining to the district would 
rest upon him, he should get some remuneration for 
it. In my own case now I have been eight years in 
the one station, and during that period seven district 
inspectors have passed through that district and be- 
tween the going of one and the coming of another 
often a period of three months elapses, and during 
that time, tlm head constable has to perform all the 
work of the district other than inspection. Some- 
times special orders might come from head quarters, 
when a district is a considerable time without a dis- 
trict inspector, directing the head constable in charge 
to go and visit the out-stations and, inspect the books 
and the work of the station and see that everything is 
regular, and all that work, together with the work 
pertaining to his station, has to be performed by the 
heead constable without a penny remuneration. 

1558. Mr. Headlam. — Seven district inspectors, in 
how many years? — Eight years. 

1559. What was the reason of that? — District In- 
spectors, as a rdle, have not any desire or wish for 
service in the West of Ireland. It is not a desirable 
place for a district inspector, as there is very little 
society for him in it, and the country is poor and 
backward, and there are no hunting grounds in it. 


1560. There is good shooting, is there not? — Well, 
there was good shooting, but latterly very little owing to 
the fact that every young man in the country now has 
got a gun since the repeal of the Arms Act, and the 
place is overrun with young fellows carrying guns. 

I would point out to the Commission that every 
month a district inspector is unattached, that is a 
third class district Inspector, there is a saving to the 
public of £20 16s. 8d., and although the head constable 
performs all the work and saves the public £20 
16s. 8d. he gets not one penny compensation or allow- 
ance for it. I who have lived in the West, which was 
in the past a great recruiting ground for the Con- 
stabulary, know that many young fellows, a number 
of them from the county which I belong to myself, 
up to recent years have been most anxious to join the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. Latterly there has been 
a great falling off, and in fact it has fallen down to 
zero. I think for the last 18 months we had not a 
young man an applicant for the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in the district of Claremorris. 

1561. The Chairman. — -To what do you attribute 
that? — I attribute it to the want of a future, the 
want of a prospect for young men joining the Royal 
Irish Constabulary at the present time. The young 
man of to-dav is much ’cuter than the man of 20 
years ago, and he won’t take any step now without 
making full inquiries as to what is before him, and 
the matter being explained to him and his pros- 
pects in the service being explained to him, his 
prospects of promotion in the service, he has 
no desire to join at all. As illustrating that, 

I will give you a ease which occurred in a neighbour- 
ing district, an adjoining district to mine. A young 
man was classed second class on the books in the 
County Inspector’s Office, and he was told to go home 
and improve his literary ability, and that he could 
come forward again at a later period, and he went 
home and after a short time he emigrated to England, 
and he stopped there for about 18 months and he re- 
turned back, and since he came home it was brought 
to the notice of the Countv Inspector that he had 
returned, and he was noticed that he might again 
present himself for examination, and he came to the 
head constable of the district and he inquired of him 
regarding liis prospects and the pay he would have 
after joining, and the pay he would have after serving 
a period, and how much he could save. Well, he 
told him the scale of pay that he would attain after a 
number of years and what his probable cost of living 
would be, and he said : “At that rate I would be only 
able to save so much.’’ " Probably in or about that,” 
said the head constable. “ Well,” he said, “ I could 
make more at farming operations in England in three 
months than I could in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
in twelve.” And he said: “I won’t go,” and he 
went back borne and next week he went back to 
England. 

1562. Mr. Headlam. — What, as a rule, does the 
young man who used to go into the Constabulary go 
for now? — Well, if they have the funds, if their 
fathers are in a position, they usually give them the 
passage and they emigrate to America or Australia, 
and if they have not that they go to England and 
work there for a couple of seasons and bring home 
perhaps £20 and fit themselves out and pay the 
passage ami go to America or Canada. 

1563. They do not get any occupation in this 
country? — Well, some of the young men who used in 
years gone by to join the Royal Irish Constabulary 
owing to the "splitting up of lands and the operations 
of the Congested Districts Board and other public 
Boards, in fact many of them have got farms up and 
down the country. If a large farm or ranch was close 
by, one of the farmer’s sons might get part of it, 
and if there were other sons, a third or fourth, usually 
they would emigrate. 

1564. Do vou find that they are discontented with 
country life" and go to towns?— They are more so, 
those who emigrate to England. After they go to 
England a couple of seasons or spend a couple of years 
there and return home, they are never satisfied and 
contented to rest down in the country and settle 
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down. Well, as regards my own personal expenses, 
I have taken a list for the month of January last. I 
won’t go over it item by item, but I can assure tho 
Committee that there is not an article of luxury in 
it, and I find that the difference between my income 
and my expenditure was ±'2 5s. for the month. My 
maximum salary is .£'8 13s. 4d. per month. I get a 
charge allowance of 8/8; I get a boot and straw allow- 
ance of 2/8, making £9 4s. 8d. Out of that I have 
to deduct 4/4 for barrack rent; I pay to the Con- 
stabulary Force Fund 2/7; I pay 2/- a month to the 
servants for cleauiug up tho portion of the barrack to 
which I have access, the day room and stores; and 
Cd. I pay for a portion of the insurance and the 
purchase of mats and blacklend, and matters of 
that kind, and the cost of living is £8 18s. 10d., and 
that taken from my expenditure leaves me a deficit of 
£2 5s. a month. I could never bear that strain if it 
were not the fact that I did not marry early in life. 
I had 18 years’ service when I married and I had some 
money saved at the time, and for a few years, four 
or five years after I got married, until my family 
commenced to grow up and things began to get dear, 
I was able to live on my salary, but latterly it is 
different. 

1565. The last four or five years? — Up to four or 
five years ago I could manage, because the calls on 
me then were not so much ns they are now. My 
eldest boy is 15 years of age, and the second is 18, 
and I have a girl of 10, and they are just now' at a 
time when they are becoming very expensive. Boys 
wear a lot of clothes and boots. 

1566. Are you able to educate him at Galway? — At 

a National school. There is a good National school 
there, and a good First of First teacher in 

charge of it, good enough for boys up to 14 

or 15 years of age, aud I would he glad if I had 
the wherewithal to send my boy away, if I could 
get him an Intermediate education. He is a smart 
intelligent boy, and I would be glad if I could give 
him any chance of making his way. 

1567. ° Mr. Starkie. — What is the nearest Inter- 
mediate school? — There is one at Ballinasloe. Of 
course, we have a College at Tuam, but that is a 
Diocesan College and the bovs who go there are prin- 
cipally intended for the Church and the education there 
is, I believe, very good; but they do not take an in- 
terest in the boys who go there for any other object 
in life than for the Church. It is a Roman Catholic 
College and the boys there are educated for tlie 
Church, and it is intermediate between the National 
schools and Mavuootk. They graduate there and go 
on to Maynooth. I do not think that there is any 
more that I wish to put before you, only this, that 
my comrades, the head constables of Connaught, asked 
me to put before you the great necessity that exists 
for immediate legislation, and that as regards the find- 
ings of the Committee or the recommendations of the 
Committee, we put it before them that there is a very 
great necessity for immediate legislation owing to the 
pressing wants of the majority, I may say the whole 


ltoyul Irish Constabulary Force. We think that our 
claims are reasonable, and we think that it is not 
unreasonable to ask that we should be put on the 
same footing as the inspectors of tlie Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. The duties of a head constable 
in a rural district are oftentimes very hard and 
very severe. As against the large population that 
they have in Belfast, we have, large tracts of country 
to cover, and oftentimes agrarian agitation exists in 
those districts, and wo lmve a good deal of that from 
time to time in the West of Ireland. A great portion 
of the country was occupied by those large grazing 
ranches, and the people for the past 8 or 9 years arc 
agitating very strenuously for the breukiug up of those 
ranches and having them parcelled out to tenants, 
and wo of ton havo to make inquiries which, perhaps, 
cause us to travel over very long distances and bail 
roads aud w© think that as far as Belfast or any of 
tlie cities or towns in Ireland are concerned that the 
duty and the hardships that a bond constable stationed 
in the country has to undergo are ns exacting aud 
strenuous as anything existing in the cities and towns. 
I had often had myself to start perhaps at 11 o’clock 
at uiglit to inarch 5, 6, 7 miles from my barrack 
scouring the side of a country, iooking for cattle 
driven off a ranch, and getting back perhaps at 6 or 7 
o'clock in the morning aud getting a bit of breakfast 
and starting off again if they woro not discovered, and 
ofteu on continuous duty for 10, 12, aud 14 hours at 
a time. Of course, these tilings do not occur every 
day, but the work is very heavy and very hard on a 
head constable. Ho is often in solo charge of this 
district and a great deal of responsibility rests on him, 
and I think in consequence of this responsibility we 
are not making any demand to which we are not en- 
titled. 

1567 a. Ml-. Headlam. — How many head constables 
are there in Connaught? — Thirty-seven. 

1568. And how many district inspectors? — You may 
just take the same number, because every place there 
is a head constable there is a district inspector. That 
embraces Leitrim, Mayo, tho two Ridings of Galway, 
Roscommon and Sligo. 

1569. Mr. Starkie. — You know the inspector’s pay 
in Dublin commences at £120 and goes up to £160? — 
Yes, I believe that, is the scale, sir. 

1570. Then if your claim were acceded to tlie head 
constable’s pay would be very close to the pay of the 
second class district inspector? — It would, sir. 

1571. I suppose you also know that the pav of 
the police in boroughs all over the United King- 
dom exceeds the pay of the rural police? — 
I know that, that in some of the borough forces, such 
sis Liverpool and Manchester and the City of London 
Police Forces, the pay is considerably higher than 
it is in the rural districts; but I won’t go by tho 
scale existing in England, because I think you have 
had that over and over again. I do not see any good 
in going into it, but wo think our claims are very 
reasonable and we have very great confidence in asking 
the Committee to consider them favourably. 


Constable Arthur McGouk examined. 


1572. The Chairman. — Are you stationed iu the town 
of Sligo? — Yes, sir. 

1578. And how long have you been there? — Two 
years. 

1574. "What service have you altogether? — About bi- 
years. 

1575. What is your native place? — County Armagh. 

1576. Were you at any other station or county except 
Sligo? — I was, sir; I was for a short while iu the County 
Tyrone, and then I was transferred to the cattle-driving 
in the West of Ireland. 

1577. Whore? — At a place called Coolanny, a place 
10 or 12 miles outside the town of Sligo. 

1578. Did you go there as a member of the extra 
Force from Tyrone? — Yes, I went there to augment the 
Sligo Force. 

1579. And now you are on the strength of the Sligo 


Force? — Yes, I was afterwards attached permanently 
to the County Sligo Force. » 

1580. Now, you come here to represent the views of 
whom? — Of the constables of Sligo Town. 

1581. Now, will you tell us what views exactly you 
wish to put before us on behalf of those constables? — 
Well’, the first thing I want to represent to you is that 
our present pay is insufficient. We are not able to 
support ourselves, in tlie manner in which we are sup- 
posed to live, on our present pay. 

1582. Mr. Headlam. — What is your present pay? — 
My present pay, speaking for myself, is £4 13s. lOd. 
per month, which is equal to a sum of 21/7 and a 
fraction of Id. per week. 

1588. The Chairman. — You are speaking for the 
constables married and unmarried? — Yes, sir, I am. 

1583 a. First of all, unmarried constables. As to 
yourself, do you say that that pay is not sufficient 
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to support you?— Well, I won’t say that it is insuffi- 
cient to support me as a single man. I do not, 
because, of course, I can go into it and explain my 
position. 

1584. We said here that we would hear anything 
that any man had to say, but we are not seeking to 
inquire into the details of every man's daily expendi- 
ture or mess expenditure, aud so on, but if you like 
to give us your details, well and good? — Well, it is 
not a matter of mere food at all; it is not an exist- 
ence that a man looks for altogether, and I must say 
that it is only an existence; it is not a’ living that we 
are getting. 

1585. You have nothing more to say about pay? — I 
have, but I am only representing my views first, and 
then I will go into it. Secondly, the pension which 
we are entitled to at the expiration of our period of 
service is also inadequate. And now with regard to 
what I want, we ask an increase of pay in proportion 
to the increased cost of provisions, etc., and that each 
man get a rise in proportion to his salary. Members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary got no rise in pay 
scarcely since the year 1883, and the cost- of living has 
greatly increased in that time. During the past ten 
or twelve yeurs the necessaries of life have increased 
about 33 per cent, in Sligo. I have a few quotations 
here which show the prices of several articles in the 
years 1901 and 1913 which I got from a few of the 
merchants in Sligo, and in addition I have the wages 
paid to certain classes of men in the same year. I 
shall read them if you so desire. 

1586. Yes? — I first take house rent. In 1901 house 
rent in Sligo was £13; in 1014 it was £14 6s., that is 
equal to an increase of 10 per cent. I wish to say 
that there are some men in Sligo town paying at- the 
rate of 7/- per week for a house. 

1587. That is £18 5s. a year?— Yes, sir, and the 
average is about 5/6 per week, and the houses that 
they have to pay 5/6 for are very small indeed, and 
the accommodation is very poor. Coal per ton was 
18/- in 1901, and £1 7s. in 1914. That is equal to 
an increase of 50 per cent. Turf was 6/- in 1901 and 
now 8/6— an increase of 41 per cent. Paraffin oil per 
gallon increased from 8d. to 9d., that is 124 per cent.; 
soap, per stone, 3/6 to 4/6, 28£ per cent, of an 
increase; matches, per dozen boxes, from 3d. to 4d., 33 
per cent, of an increase; bread, the 21b. loaf, from 
24d. to 3d., and increase of 20 per cent.; flour, per 
stone, from 1/6 to 1/9, an increase of 16 per cent.; 
oatmeal, per stone, 1/6 to 1/8, an increase of 11 per 
cent.; potatoes, per stone, from 4d. to 7d., an 
increase of 76 per cent. Vegetables cost for a family 
of five 1/3 in 1901 and 1/6 now, an increase of 20 
per cent.; eugar, per stone, has gone from 2/- to 
2/6, an increase of 25 per cent.; tea, per lb., 2 ‘2 to 
2/6, 16 per cent, increase; milk, per quart, 2d. to 
3d., 50 per cent.; butter, per lb., 1/- to 1/3, 25 per 
cent. ; cheese, per lb., 8d. to 10d., 25 per cent. ; eggs, 
per dozen, 1/- to 1/6, 50 per cent.; beef, per lb., 8d. 
to lid., 87 per cent.; mutton, per lb., 8d. to 1/-, 
50 per cent.; bacon (Irish), per lb., 8d. to 1/2, that 
is 75 per cent.; pork, per lb., 6d. to 9d., 50 per cent.; 
clothing, cost for a fa m i l y of five, £9 in 1901, and 
has gone up to £10 18s. 9d., an increase of 16 per 
cent.; boots, cost per family of five, £2 6s., and now 
£2 12s. 6d., an increase of 14 per cent.; tobacco, 
per ounce, 3d. to 3£d., an increase of 16 per cent.; 
turkeys, per lb., 7d. to lid., an increase of 57 per 
cent.; geese, 4d. to 6d., an increase of 50 per cent.; 
hens, 1/3 to 1/8, an increase of 32 per cent. ; chickens, 
1/6 to 2/3, an increase of 50 per cent. Now as to the 
rates of artisans’ wages l»y the week : — Carpenters 
wages were £1 10s. in 1901, and have gone up to 
£1 16s., 20 per cent, increase; masons', £1 10s. in 
1901, and now £1 14s., 13 per cent, of an increase; 
cabinet-makers’, £1 5s. to £1 14s., 86 per cent, 
increase; plumbers’, £1 14s. to £1 l6s., 6 per cent, 
increase; drapers' assistants’ (indoor), per year, £45 
in 1901, now £60, an increase of 83 per cent.; out- 
door drapers’ assistants’, per year, £70 up to £85, an 
increase of 21 per cent.; grocers’ assistants (indoor), 
per year, £40, and now £60, an increase of 50 per 
cent.; grocers’ assistants’ (outdoor), per year, £65, 
and now £85, an increase of 81 per cent. 


1588. Mr. Headlam. — Will you tell us how those- 
figures are collected? — Well, I went round to diSerent 
shops in the town. 

1589. You went round yourself? — Yes, and I also 
went to a contractor there, a man who employs quite 
a number of men in the town, and in fact he takes 
contracts all over the West of Ireland. 

1590. The Chairman. — Are those figures that you 
have given us comparisons between the present time 
and when? — I think I have stated before that thev 
are from 1901 to 1913, for the years 1901 and 1913. " 

1591. Then what is the next subject? — The wages- 
of tradesmen have increased by 27 per cent, in Sligo 
for the past 13 years. From the year 1901 to the 
year 1907 house rent increased about 4 per cent., and 
from 1907 to 1913 6 per cent. I will now deal with 
the case of single men before going to pensions. I, as 
a single man, have an outlay of £3 15s. 6Jd. per 
month for the bare necessaries of life alone. I am not 
including tobacco, snufi or any form of recreation. 
My salary is £4 13s. I0d., therefore I have a balance 
of 18/ 3 J per month. I require at least a month’s 
leave, but at my present rate of pay I could not 
afford to take it, so I think my case requires con- 
sideration, considering the manner in which I am 
restricted. Out of twelve months I have not a single 
hour to myself. If I smoked a pipe and drank two 
pints of beer in the day, and went on leave every 
year, I would be heavily in debt. 

1592. Mr. Heasl.uk. — Y ou are not- able to take- 
your leave? — No, sir, I could not afford it. 

1593. Not since you have joined the Force? — No, I 
have only got three months' leave since I joined. 

1594. You might have had it? — I have tried a few 
times, and I could not get it owing to disturbances in 
the district. 

• 1595. Have you been able to insure your life? — 
Well, no, sir ; I could not see my way to insure my 
life. 

1596. That is not included in the cost of living?' 
The cost of the premium? — No, sir, I said I only 
included the bare necessaries of life. 

1597. Mr. Starkie. — -What would you consider a 
fair sum to put aside for going on leave? — As I am 
stationed now upwards of 100 miles from my own 

' home, my travelling expenses alone would be £1. 
Well I could not spend on a. month's leave less than. 
£6. I could not; that would be £7 at the very least- 
Now with regard to pension, we ask to be pensioned 
on four-fifths of our annual pay at the date of retire- 
ment, and that our pension be not calculated on our 
average annual pay for the three years prior to the 
date of retirement, as at present. The small pension 
is the chief cause of there being so many old, infirm 
men in the service at the present time, and further- 
more, I have reason to believe, and I do believe, that 
one of the contributing causes of there being such a 
scarcity of candidates for the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary is the condition of the ex-members of the Force- 
Now with regard to promotion, there should be some 
system adopted that would accelerate it. _ I am now 
speaking of promotion off the seniority list. At th'e 
present time the average service at which men are 
promoted off that list in the County Sligo is 22 years. 

1598. Mr. Headlam. — From constable to acting- 
sergeant? — Yes, sir; in fact the senior man now that 
expects promotion has 24. 

1599. That is a very unusual delay. Somebody 
told us the other day that the average was 184 ? — T 
am sorry to have to contradict him. That is wrong. 
Of course, it may be the average of the Force. 

1600. And it is rather an exceptional county?— 
That may be. 

1601. Mr. Starkte. — The length of. time differs as 
regards counties? — Yes, very much, sir. 

1602. Mr. Headlam.— You said a man had to wait 
24 years?— Yes, and another man 27 years. Further- 
more, there should be some provisions made such as 
service pay in lieu of promotion for men who do not 
get promotion through no fault- of their own. I think 
there are only 20 per cent, of the men of the Sligo 
Force who can hope for preferment in the Force, 

K 
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and at the present time there are twice that rate 
qualified lor promotion in Sligo. I wish now to 
draw your attention to the “ P.” system of promotion. 
Men who have favourable records and compete at that 
examination should not be allowed marks for same, as 
the fact of their having favourable records is only a 
matter of locations for if a man chanced to be in a 
particular place at a particular time he might get a 
favourable record, and therefore I suggest that tire 
getting of same is more chance or luck than anything 
else. I now deal with barrack accommodation. 
There should be no deduction from single men 
accommodated in barrack, as the accommodation in 
most barracks is very bad. Generally there is but 
•one sleeping room for all the men who are accom- 
modated in barracks, and in some cases the ser- 
eant occupies portion of it as an office, and the 
ay-room is for the public, and the constables have 
no say to any portion of it but the kitchen, where 
they . clean their clothes and hoots and take their 
meals, and occasionally lay their weary heads on an old 
hard form, which is the only article of furniture per- 
missible in the single men’s apartments. I shall now 
deal with marriage. I wish to make a few remarks on 
the grant of lodging allowance to married men. "When 
men are given permission to marry at seven years’ ser- 
vice, why not grant them the lodging allowance at the 
same time, and not defer it to ten years, as at pre- 
sent? As it is the natural destiny of man to 
marry, I suggest the removal of the marriage per- 
mission embargo altogether, and grant the men suffi- 
cient pay at an early period of their service, so that 
they can afford to obey the divine command. There 
is another matter which I wish to mention. It is a 
question which was put to a witness by the gentle- 
man on the left (I think he is the Treasury Remem- 
brancer), and it was relative to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary being granted permission to keep lodgers. 


Now with regard to same I wish to state from my 
own personal knowledge that tire houses which they 
could afford to pay for would not accommodate more 
than the members of their own family, and in addi- 
tion they would scarcely be able to procure lodgers, in 
case they could accommodate them, as the greater 
number of the R.I.C. are stationed in rural stations. 
That is my case, sir. 

1603. The Chairman.— -It is rather sweeping as to 
marriage, is it not; for I am afraid if the whole 
Force married you could not get any man to stay in 
barracks at all. You think, at any rate, that the pro- 
hibition of seven years should be removed? — Well, I 
say that it is unnatural. 

1604. Mr. Headlam. — Did you know the conditions 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary when you joined? — 
No ; there was not a single member of my family ever 
iu the police Force, and I myself, if I had known it, 
would not be in the police Force either. 

1605. The Chairman.— W hat is your native county? 
— Armagh. 

1606. Mr. Starkie. — What part of Armagh do you 
come from? — I am eight miles from tho city. 

1607. Mr. Headlam. — Is your father there? — My 
father holds a farm of land of about 30 acres there. 
I have a brother a farmer, and I have another brother 
in business. 

1608. In Armagh? — Yes, and two sisters additional. 

1009. Is your brother doing better than you? — Oh, 

yes; many a time he makes me angry; he says 1 am 
in a mean, low job. 

1610. What is he in? — He is in business. 

1611. Is he employed in business or a partner in 
business? — He is not engaged in busiuesa for himself, 
but he is in receipt of a good salary, and he has good 
prospects before him. 

The Chairman. — Well, you put your case very 
forcibly. Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY.— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 


Present; — The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman); Mr. Maurice^F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Constable Michael Foley examined 


1612. The Chairman. — Where are you stationed? — 
■Castlepollard, Co. Westmeath. 

1613. Your rank is constable? — Yes, sir. 

1614. What particular districts do you represent 
here? — The counties of Westmeath, Longford, and 
the King's. 

1615. What is your service? — Nineteen years and 
almost two months 

1616. Are you a married man? — YeB, sir. 

1617. What family have you? — None, sir; I am 
married a year and eight months. 

1618. Well, now, I daresay that you have taken 
statements from the various districts that you come 
here to represent? — Yes. sir. 

1619. And I suppose vou have consulted the men 
there and arranged to give us in as Bhort terms as pos- 
sible the different points they present? — Yes, sir. 

1620. You were present here, I presume, on each day 

since the Inquiry commenced. Have you been? — Yes, 

practically. 

1621. And you have heard the points that were put? 
— Yes, sir. 

1622. Well, I do not want at all to ask you to limit 
your statement in putting forward what you have been 


instructed to say; but perhaps with regard to some of 
the matters that have been very fully dealt with it may 
not be necessary for you to deal with them so fully. 
Do you understand me now? — Yes, sir. 

1623. But do not omit anything that you think the 
people who asked you to come here would like you to 
state, or that you would like to state on their behalf? 
— Thank you, sir. 

1624. We realise your position aB a representative 
man, and what you are expected to do here, but we 
will only say that where a thing has been fully gone 
into perhaps it may not be necessary for each man to 
dwell upon it? — Very well, sir. The constables that I 
represent have instructed me to say that they base 
their claim for a rise of pay on evidence I purpose 
tendering before the Committee regarding the increased 
cost of laving in recent years. They therefore submit 
that they should get at least 25 per cent, on the 
present pay, and that the several grades of pay should 
be so altered that a constable should get his maximum 
salary at 15 years’ service; and for that purpose that the 
periods for the increments should be altered to, say, 
from 6 months to 4 years, from 4 years to 7 years, 
and biennially until the constable would have 16 years’ 
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service, when lie should get his maximum salary, and 
chat amount would bring hia yearly salary to some- 
thing like £91 a year; equivalent to about £1 16s. per 
week. And we say, that for the purpose ot calculating 
our pensions, the allowances that we receive, or might 
be receiving, for boots, lodging, and uniform should 
be added to our pay. The constables that have sent 
me here, sir, have directed me to say that they con- 
sider that that is not an unreasonable demand when 
we look back and see that the constable 40 years ago 
had £62 per annum of a pension. Regarding my own 
monthly expenditure, sir, I do not wish to particularise 
items, but I shall give you the sum total of my ex- 
penditure for the month. My present pay and allow- 
ances come to £77 8s. yearly. I have £1 7s. a week of 
pay. My expenditure for the month is £6 8s. 6d. ; 
exactly what I draw. After discharging my liabilities 
for the month I am penniless. 

1026. You are living in lodgings? — Yes, sir. The 
single men have asked me to put forward their case, 
or rather to give an illustration of their expenditure 
for the year; and, as a consequence, I have taken the 
average of their salary from 6 months until they have 
25 years' service, and it works out at something like 
£63 18s. yearly. They say they pay for their mess 
accounts £36 a year, or £8 a month. That leaves a 
balance of £27 18s., plus allowance for boots, £1 6s. 
I have not included the allowance for arms and straw, 
without which they have a balance of £29 4s. They 
say that for boots and repairing they pay £2 annually ; 
plain clothes and under-clothing, £4 10s.; socks, 6s. a 
year (the regulations compel the men to change their 
socks twice a week); for tobacco, £2 2s. a year; re- 
ligious dues, £1; incidental expenses, increased by 
frequent turns of temporary and public duty, they sav, 
cost them £9. That is a total of £18 18s., and that 
subtracted from £29 4s. leaves them a balance of 
about £11 Is., including the allowance for arms and 
straw. Well, sir, to pass from that, 90 per cent, of 
them buy bicycles, but the majority of them pay for 
the bicycles on the instalment system and, con- 
sequently, they are dearer on them. 

1626. Have you got a bicycle?— I have, sir. 

1627. What did you pay for it?— £7; but, then, it 


was a shop-soiled one. 

1628. Did you pay for it by instalments?— No, sir. 

1629. You paid cash?— I did, sir. Thev assert, sir, 
that no matter how cute they live it would take them 
about 12 years before they could have as much saved 
as would decently marry them on their present pay. 

1630. Might I just ask in connection with your ex- 
penses, what rent are you paying, or at what rate? 

I am paying £1 per month, sir, for rooms only. 

1631. Mr. Headlam. — It is not a house, but rooms 
in a house? — Rooms in a house. 

1632. The Chairman. — Another matter as to the 
question of expenses. Don’t you think that £9 of an 
allowance on public duty all round is rather liberal? 1 
am enumerating in that, sir, daily expenditure for the 
whole year round, as well as being on public duty; that 
it has increased by reason of frequent turns of public 
and temporary duty; I do not mean that that would 
be expended while a man would be on public or tem- 
porary duty. Regarding the increased prices of the 
various articles of food, I have taken the average of 
the increased cost of commodities m the three 
counties, end it wk» out et something hie 30 1 per 
cent, of an increase since the autumn of 1901 to early 
in 1914. I shall enumerate them if it is necessary 
but it has been given so often that, perhaps, it may 

n °16 b 83. n TeTme’ how you derived theinformation?— I 
derived the information from constables within the 
three counties and tradesmen in my own to , 
from traders elsewhere. ,, , ^ 

1634. Do you know that the other eonstablesasked 
traders for all the prices?-Yes; I am 

1636. Well, let us know now the result of your m 
quiries?— This is the result of my own inquiries m the 
town where I am stationed. Fresh f eafc . sl °“ ^ 01 f r o m 
gone up 2d. per lb.; Irish bacon has mcreased from 
8d. to lid., that is 3d. per lb. ; American and foreign 
bacon has gone up from 6d. to 9d., that is 3d. m th 


lb. : butter has gone up from Is. to Is. 5d. (well, it 
is Is. 4d. presently). I should like to remark, sir, that 
where I am stationed it is almost impossible to get 
any butter except creamery butter that comes in from 
other counties. 

1636. Mr. Headlam. — Why is that? — Westmeath is 
a great grazing county, and milcli cows are not kept 
to any great extent in it. 

1637. Is that a new thing? — No, sir. 

1638. It has never been possible to get home-made 
butter there? — No, sir; it is almost so. Home-made 
butter is scarce. Oatmeal has gone up from Is 7d. to 
Is. 9d. per stone, 2d. of an increase; sugar from Is. lOd. 
to 2s. 4d., that is 6d. per stone; milk from 2d. per 
quart to 3d. per quart, one penny of an increase; 
potatoes from 4d. to 6d. per stone; and there is a 
very small market of potatoes, and it frequently 
happens that a policeman has to go to the green- 
grocer, and he will pay 8d. for them. Vegetables have 
increased about 50 per cent.; bread, 6d. for the 41b. 
loaf, and it is now 7d. ; fuel by the ton in 1901 was 
30s., and iu 1914, 38s., an increase of 8s To buy it 
by the cwt. it is much dearer. 

1639. The Chairman. — Has that rise of 8s. been 
lasting for some time? — Yes, sir; coal is always dear 
in Castlepollard. 

1640. Do they use turf there?— Yes; but not to any 
considerable extent, sir. It is just as dear as coal. I 
have myself during the winter paid as much as 2s. 2d. 
other coal. Now, as to boots. A pair of boots that I 
would buy 12 or 14 years ago for 14s. if I bought 
them now would cost me 18s., that is shoemakers' 
boots. Clothing has gone up about 30 per cent.;, 
candles, from 4d. per lb. to 41<1. per lb.; paraffin oil, 
9d. to lOd. a gallon. Eggs, 4d. in the dozen; flour, 
from Is. 5d. to Is. 10d. per stone. 

1641. What is the population of Castlepollard? — It 
is about 800 or 900. 

1642. Are the shops fairly large?— They are, sir. 

1643. They supply the people iu the surrounding 
districts? — For miles around. 

1644. That is where the people of the surrounding 
districts market? — Yes, sir; but there is practically no 
market in it. 

1645. But that is where they buy their stufls? — 
Yes. 

1646. Mr. Headlam. — Has the population altered 
within the last 10 years up or down?— I would not say 
that it has altered. 

1647. Are there empty houses there, or is there a 
scarcity? — There is a great scarcity of houses presently, 
though a lot of people that lived in the lanes of the town 
got houses from the Rural District Council, but still 
the ones they were in have been condemned, so that 
there is at present a scarcity of houses in the town. 

1648. Mr. Starkie. — How many rooms have you for 
£1 a month? — Two rooms and a kitchen. 

1649. What would you have to pay for a house if you 

took one?— One man in the town is paying for a house- 
what I am paying for my rooms; but I would prefer 
my own rooms to his house. , 

1650. The Chairman. — Now, will you go on with the 

next point? — I need not give the items regarding the 
increased expenditure in King’s County and Longford ; 
it is just the same. - , 

1651. You have given us what you have actually col- 
lected yourself, and you say that the others have been 
collected in much the same way, and with the same 
results?— Yes. Well, the men that I represent have 
instructed me also to put before the Committee that 
the duties we have to perform are becoming increas- 
incrly difficult, and demand a good legal knowledge of 
the several Acts of Parliament relating to the duties 
of the police. The publio are, owing to increased edu- 
cational facilities, becoming every day more enlightened, 
and consequently the policeman whose duty brings 
him in close touch with every member of the public- 
lias to be possessed of average intelligence as well as 
sound discretion; and to secure to the Force men or 
these necessary qualifications they say that an adequate 
salary must be oSered to intending candidates, as well 
as an increase of at least 25 per cent, and maximum. 

K 2 
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salary at 15 years’ service to members of the Force, 
particularly those who are youthful enough to avail 
of various employments of a more remunerative descrip- 
tion, now thrown open to them in all parts of the 
Empire. 

1652. Mr. Headlam. — Are there such employments in 
Castlepollard; more remunerative occupations? — No, 
sir, I am referring to the Colonies, and I do not suggest 
how these men get on in other parts of the world; 
but I am referring to the increased number of resigna- 
tions from the Force in recent years. 

1653. But in the country itself — you do not suggest 
that there is much better occupation for young men in 
your country? — It is very hard to get recruits. 

1654. But what other occupations are there open to 
.young men in Castlepollard ? — I have made no inquiries 
as regards the wages of artisans or labourers in Castle- 
pollard. There is no employment for anyone there 
except in the shops. There is only one contractor in 
the town. 

1655. The Chairman. — Then go on? — We also say 
that the class of recruits generally that are joining the 
Force presently are socially and intellectually and physi- 
cally inferior to the class of men admitted to the service 
years ago. If the same class of men presented them- 
selves as candidates in the past, they would not be 
admitted further than the front door of the barrack, 
and now they are passed and sent on to the Depot. I 
know, sir, a labourer’s son. His father has a labourer’s 
cottage in the district I am in. He presented himself 
at the barrack for examination by the District Inspec- 
tor. He could not pass then, sir, on account of his 
literary qualifications, and it was suggested to him that 
he should turn up again in a month’s time, and to im- 
prove himself in the interval. During the interval 
he called at the barrack one day and said that he 
expected a labourer’s cottage that wa3 in the course of 
construction, and that he would not present himself 
again. 


1656. He called at the barrack to say that he was 
employed? — No, that he expected to get a labourer’s 
cottage and that he would not go to the trouble of im- 
proving himself for the purpose of joining the police. 

1657. Do young single men get labourers’ cottages? 
— Yes, sir, there is no prohibition against it. 

1658. Mr. Starker.— I thought some of the Boards 
of Guardians made it conditional that he should marry 
at once?— I understand, sir, that that is so in the Dun- 
shaughlin Union; but I don’t know of it m ary other 
Union in Ireland. 


1659. The Chairman.— They appear to have removed 
some of them because they did not marry within some 
stipulated period. Do you know? — I do, yes, in Dun- 
shaughlin, but I have seen young men get a labourer’s 
cottage in various places. We have a prospective can. 
-didate for the police in the town of Castlepollard, and 
as long as I know him he is a corner boy or lounger, 
and I don’t know whether he will be admitted or not. 

I860. I presume the sergeant knows as much about 
him as you do?— Oh, he does, sir. 

., f don’t think you need be uneasv about him 
if that is a proper description ?— There is nothing in 
the world against him, sir. If he does get into the 
ser X 1 ?® wo ^l t be easy to discipline the like of him. 

3.662. Mr Headlam. — Do you know anyone of that 
class that has been admitted?— No, sir. But any 
man that has nothing against his character is en- 
couraged to present himself at all events in the first 
instance. 

1668. Mr. SrauDK. — Has this mm applied?— No, sir. 

1664. He has not applied yet?— No, sir; but even 
reapeetable penon ja the tom knows or understands 
that he intends doing so. 

*w 8 i 5 ‘ Th ,? ■ G . HA n ms ^ N -‘T B:e ha8 made U P his mind 
that he will join? — Yes, he has made it up air Re- 
garding the nuarttan of promotion, air, I am inatruoted 
to submit that the rank of acting sergeant should 
be abolished. My idea of putting a man in the 

rank of acting sergeant for a period of 12 months or 
over, and imposing on him the duty of a sergeant, is 
to satisfy his immediate officer and the County In- 
spector that he is competent for the higher rank. But 


to provide against the possibility of am incompetent 
man, from the literary or professional point of view, 
attaining the rank of sergeant, as may have occurred 
occasionally in the past, I suggest that, as is the rule 
at present, the examination papers come from the In- 
spector-General in sealed envelopes to the several coun- 
ties on the same date, that the examination be per- 
sonally presided over by the County Inspector, and 
that the result of it for each candidate be determined 
by a Board of Examiners at the Constabulary Office 
approved of by the Inspector-General, and that all 
promotions be by seniority for all Ireland. I am not 
referring, sir, to the “ P ” list. Presently it depends 
on the county a man is serving in whether he is pro- 
moted at 14 or 15 years’ service or has to wait until 
he has 20 or 21 years' service, or perhaps 24. I 
think, sir, there was evidence given here the other day 
of a man having 24 years’ service before ho was pro- 
moted. In support of this suggestion I will quote 
the case of Westmeath. Although 5 sergeants left on 
pension and by way of promotion during the last year 
or thereabouts, still there has only been one constable 
promoted and he had over 20 years’ service. 

1666. Mr. Headlam. — Why were the vacancies not 
filled up? — I have no official knowledge. 

1667. There has been nobody appointed to any of 
the vacancies? — No, but I understand that it is owing 
to the reduction in the fixed strength of the ejunty, 
while in Longford, Cavan, and other counties con. 
stables at the same service are sergeants for years. 
We say this is disappointing to several men in a service 
where all are subjected to the same rules and expect 
the same benefits. It is a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence to the individual. We also suggest that in 
order to accelerate promotion all sergeants and head 
constables who are entitled to the maximum pension of 
their rank by reason of having 30 years’ service and 
being 50 years of age be compulsorily retired, and if 
they have not qualified for the maximum pension of 
their rank when they have 30 years' service, by reason 
of getting promotion late in life, then compulsory re- 
tirement when they have so qualified; and also that 
all promotions be strictly by seniority. 

1668. The Chairman. — “ P” list and all? — No, sir, 
I am not referring to the “ P ” list. And further that 
whenever it is sought to promote a junior man over 
the head of a senior, the matter should be referred to 
and decided by the Reward Board, with, of course, the 
approval of the Inspector-General. This system would, 
6ir, naturally necessitate more transfers "of sergeants 
on promotion, but the number of transfers for other 
causes could be considerably curtailed, 60 that the 
cost of transfers would not exceed the present ex- 
penditure thereon. 

1669. "When you say promotions entirely by seniority, 
you do not include the “ P ” list, but men outside the 
“ P ’’ list. Do you propose that apart altogether from 
examination or comparison of fitness either in know- 
ledge of professional duties or literary qualifications, 
every constable in the Force should be promoted, by 
seniority?— Yes, provided, sir, that it has been decided 
by a Board of Examiners appointed at the Castle by 
the Inspector-General that from the literary as well as 
the professional point of view he is fitted for the rank 
of sergeant. 

1670. Then merely he would have to qualify before 
a Board? — Yes. 

1671k But would you give every man an opportunity 
of coming up to see whether he qualified or not?— I 
would have them examined by the County Inspector 
and have all the examination papers forwarded to the 
Constabulary Office. 

1672. Then there would be no promotion list at the 
oounty head-quarters?— Yes; the Inspector- General 
would send down the names of the men who had 
qualified, and provided those men continued to re- 
ceive the reconjmendation of their officers and county 
inspectors I would promote them by seniority. 

1673. Mr. Headlam. — Irrespective of the county?— 
Irrespective of the county, sir. 

1674. The Chairman.— Then it means this, that the 
promotion list should be arrived at by examination at 
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bead-quarters, instead of as at present at the county 
head-quarters? — No, sir, the examination should take 
place at county head-quarters, and the result of it 
to be determined at head-quarters. 

1675. I thought you suggested that a Board was to 
examine at head-quarters?— No, sir; the Board was to 
decide who was qualified and who was not. 

1676. Mr. Starkie. — I understand that at present 
there is a seniority list at each county head-quarters? 
— Yes, sir. . 

1677. What you want to do is instead of having a 
county seniority list to have a seniority list for the 
whole of Ireland? — One general register. 

1678. And then to promote from that list? — Yes. 

1679. Provided that the man in question was re- 
commended by his officers? — Yes, that is so. 

1680. Tlio Chairman. — But what I do not quite 
understand yet is how you would arrive at that list. 
Do you propose that every constable should have an 
opportunity of being examined at the county head- 
quarters? — No, sir; anyone who would not be recom- 
mended by his officer and county inspector should not 
he admitted for examination. 

1681. Mr. Starkie. — You simply want to do away 
with the county list and have an all Ireland list? — 
Yes, sir. 

1682. You say that probably that would lead to a 
number of transfers that do not now take place? — That 
is so, sir. 

1683. You also said that other transfers might be cur- 
tailed? — Yes, sir. 

1684. What do you mean exactly by that? — I think 
that a man as long as he is well-conducted in a station 
and giving satisfaction to his immediate authorities 
should not be transferred. 

1685. Mr. Headlam. — Except on promotion? — Ex- 
cept on promotion, excepting he applies and goes at 
his own expense. I think myself from my own ex- 
perience that the longer a man is in a station and is 
-well-conducted in it the more useful he is. 

1686. Are many constables transferred now at short 
intervals, for I thought they generally stayed in their 
counties? — Transfers are not as frequent now-a-days 
as they were, but nevertheless they are frequent enough 
still. 

1687. Mr. Starkie. — What transfers are there that 
could be avoided? — Transfers of married men from 
one station to another. 

1688. You say that they could be curtailed. Can you 
mention any transfers which could be avoided? — Yes, sir. 
•On many occasions I have seen a man transferred from 
one station' to another without any apparent reason 
for it. 

1689. There might be a reason without your knowing 


it? — That is so. 

1690. Mr. Headlam. — They are transferred on mar- 
riage, are 'they not? — They are, sir. 

1691. You do not object to that?— No, sir. There 
may have been reasons, but I do believe that there are 
many oases in which there is no necessity for the 
transfers. 

1692. You are not alluding to temporary transfer 
on detachment duty? — No, sir, permanent ones. 

1693. The Chairman. — Very well then, go on?-— In 

connection with that, sir, as is the case with th© “ P ” 
list at present, if a man does not wish to leave the 
county he is serving in, let him be passed over on the 
general list until a vacancy arises in his own county. 
Then he will have no grievance on being passed over. 
Referring to lodgings, the married men have asked me 
to suggest that they get £14 per annum for lodging 
-allowance, and that those allowances be paid to all 
men who marry at or over seven years. The single men 
suggest that they are not on their present pay m a 
financial position to get married before twelve years 
service. The regulation that denies lodging allowance 
until ten years’ service leaves them practically m debt 
for all time. , . , , , • 

1694. You do not propose to alter the period at which 
. a man might get permission to marry?— No, sir, per- 
sonally I would put put no embargo on mamage, i 
would, however, leave the period as it is; but I would 
give the man who gets married at seven years service 
the lodging allowance at once. 


1695. What do you say. about 12 years?— I say that 
in order to enable a single man presently to get married 
he must have that service before he can save as much 
as would enable him to do so. Another grievance 
with constables is that he has no charge allowance 
when in charge of a station. He is denied charge 
allowance, although when he is so placed in charge he 
has the same responsibility as if he were a sergeant, 
and nevertheless he won’t get the charge allowance for 
performing the same duty. This regulation, sir, has 
cost him about £6 13s. 8d. in cash. 

1696. You were in charge for a considerable time? — 
I was, sir. 

1697. Now, what exactly is the charge allowance in- 
tended to meet — because I had not an opportunity of 
learning that? — I understand, sir, for responsibility 
and the extra duties that the sergeant has in the matter 
of detailing duty, and seeing that it is being carried 
out. 

1698. Then you do not mean to convey that you 
were out of pocket £6? — No. 

1699. But that if you had charge allowance you would 
have gob £6? — Exactly, sir. The single men suggest 
that barrack rent be completely abolished, and in the 
matter of fuel and light that an increased allowance 
should be granted for use iu the men’s kitchen and day 
room, so that the total would be £1 in the summer 
period and £1 5s. in the winter, those allowances to 
be increased respectively to £1 5s. and £1 10s. when 
the number of men of all ranks attached to the station 
would be 10 or over. I do not- refer to the allowance 
a sergeant has, the office allowance for keeping the 
records (the ' sergeants are putting forward their own 
case); and in the matter of subsistence allowance, we 
suggest that we should get 4/6 a night- all round, and 
that for a period of 12 hours necessary absence on duty 
from our stations we should get 2/6, and for 8 hours 
1/6. Presently it is 1/6 and 1/-. 

1700. Mr. Headlam. — Do you find actually that 
when you are out for the night you spend more than 
3/6? — I did spend as much as 4/-, sir, iu the very 
county that I am serving in, and was badly provided 
for at that. They also suggest that the men should 
be exempted from paying for substitutes when going 
on leave. It is rather hard on them, sir, that in mam- 
instances when a man is going on leave, from a 
financial point of view it may be difficult enough for 
him to go from one part of Ireland to another. 

1701. The Chairman— D oes a constable pay for a 
substitute when he goes on leave? — It is the invariable 
practice in all outlying stations that a substitute is 
necessary, and he has to pay their car fares and ex- 
penses to and from the station. 

1702. Mr. Headlam. — That is the travelling expenses 
of the substitute?— The travelling expenses. 

1703. Mr. Starkie— I suppose a single man is al- 
ways sent as a substitute?— Yes, sir, if possible at all 
it is a single man ; very seldom a married man. 

1704. The Chairman. — But within your experience 
is a substitute always sent to a station when a man 
goes on leave?— Not always, sir, but it is an invariable 
practice. 

1705. That means always?— Very nearly. In an 
outlying station the strength of it may be three or four 
constables, and as a rule when one man goes on leave 
there is a substitute sent from district head-quarters 
or from another station where there is a greater number 
of men. 

1706. Because we heard from a witness yesterday 
that one of the things that told hard on the service now 
was the 6mall number of men at- the outlying stations 
and that when one man went on leave there were only 
two constables and that they were patrolling every 
night and no substitute was sent there? — No, sir ; that 
eouldpnot be, except in some cases, and in those cases 
I. say that a man stationed in a quiet county is at a 
greater disadvantage than in a county where things are 
more lively. 

1707. Mr. Headlam. — Have you been sent as a sub- 
stitute yourself?— Frequently. 

1708 And did you draw any extra allowance when 
you were sent as a substitute?— No, sir, that is when 
you are replacing a man going on leave; but when you 
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are going at the public expense you get 6d. for the 
first seven nights. 

1709. The Chairman. — You get your travelling ex- 
penses and 6d. a night for the first seven nights? — 
Yes, sir. 

1710. Now go on from that? — Now, there is the sub- 
ject of pensions to widows of deceased members of the 
Force who die while serving. It is rather a hard case 
where a man dies shortly before he has 16 years’ ser- 
vice and leaves a wife and family as a result helpless 
and homeless. She gets no pension, only a small 
gratuity, and it hardly amounts to the expense of taking 
her out of the village her husband was stationed in. 

1711. Is there any other fund from which widows 
and orphans can be relieved except that which is laid 
down by statute? — No, sir, except they come under tho 
Queen’s Jubilee Fund, which is a voluntary fund, and 
that only gives on annual gratuity to children till they 
attain the age of 16 years, a small moiety. 

1712. But there is that small grant? — There is, sir. 

1718. The Constabulary Force Fund only applies to 

certain men? — To men who joined prior to 1883, 
so that there are very few members serving presently 
I am also instructed to appeal with confidence to the 


Committee in order that they may suggest speedy legis- 
lation with regard to the matters referred to. 

1714. Mr. Headlam. — There is one point in tills 
memorial. You say that you are precluded by the 
regulations from increasing your income : “Nor are 
our wives permitted to engage in any business to assist 
us.” Is that so, for I thought that the wives were 
allowed to take up business with the sanction of the 
Inspector-General? — In some cases they are permitted 
to dress-make and keep lodgers. 

1715. Are those the only occupations they are allowed 
to take? — Oh, anything, I fancy, that would be reason- 
able the Inspector-General might sanction ; but a 
married woman with a family has quite enough to do. 

1716. It says here that they are not “ permitted to 
engage” in business? — Oh, I think, sir, they would be 
permitted to avail of some employment if they could 
do so ; but 90 per cent, of them could not. 

1717. But there would be no refusal of permission? 
— I could not say that there would be. 

1718. But that is what is said here? — I have ex- 
perienced no case of it. 

1719. It is not usual; but it is not fair to say that 
they are not permitted? — In any case, sir, very few of 
them are so employed presently. 


County Inspector John Fitzhugh Gelston examined. 


1720. The Chairman. — You are a County Inspector 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes; in the County 
Clare. 

1721. How long have you held that rank? — Since 
November, 1912. 

1722. And what has your service been in the Force? 
— Twenty-four years this year; I am in my 24th year. 

1728. Now, you have served, I presume, in a num- 
ber of counties? — I have, yes. 

1724. Perhaps you would tell us the counties in which 
you have served? — Is it during my whole service? 

1725. Well, yes, if you please? — Clare (I began in 
Clare), Roscommon, Tipperary, Antrim, the City of 
Belfast; then as County Inspector I was a short time 
in the County Cavan, and a short time in the County 
Fermanagh, and I am now in the County Clare. 

1726. Then you have had a varied experience of the 
different parts of Ireland? — I have, yes. 

1727. And I suppose almost of every class of police 
duty? — Practically, yes. 

1728. It would be interesting if you could just give 

us, before you enter into the subjects that you wish 
to bring before the Committee, a short description of 
the ordinary daily life of a policeman or a police ser- 
geant?— -Well, I can do that for you; of course, it 
varies in the different places according to whether you 
are in a disturbed or a quiet county. If you are in a 
quiet county the police sergeant gets up in the morning 
and has a parade of his men, and he has a daily drill, 
and he tells off the duties for the day, and the men are 
told off for the various patrols if there is no distur- 
bance in the district; if there is, the men are told off 
for special duties in comiection with the disturbed 
areas, protection and such like; and the sergeant takes 
his own turn of patrol himself, and the day finishes 
with a roll call at 10 o’clock. There are certain duties 
to be performed during the night. Patrols will have 

to be performed during the night. The sergeant will 

either go on these himself or he will tell off the men. 

1729. After the parade in the morning the sergeant, 
of course, has the station records and books to look 
after? — The sergeant has all the books of the station 
to attend to, and the station records to fill and to look 
after, and he has to open all the correspondence and 
attend to the correspondence that he gets eacl^morn- 
ing, and very frequently this correspondence neces- 
sitates the collecting of evidence or rather of in- 
formation for his officer or for the Inspector-General, 
or perhaps for some other department altogether than 
ours. Then the sergeant in many cases has to per- 
form that himself. If it is of a delicate or confidential 


nature he cannot depute it to a constable. If it is 
ordinary information that is required he can delegate 
a constable to obtain that information. 

1780. Then it is necessary where you have a sub- 
district, and a station in a sub-district, to have some 
person who will be in charge and discharge the duties 
that you have just detailed? — Certainly, and he must 
be a man of intelligence and steadiness, and ho must 
be a man who has an aptitude for command, and a 
man of an even temper. 

1731. And has he to keep a daily diary? — He him- 
self keeps a station note-book. 

1732. That is a public book, though? — It is a public 
book; and he keeps an order book. He keeps those 
daily himself. He has a good many other books to- 
keep, but some of them may not be daily duty. 

1733. He has a patrol book? — The patrol book is kept 
down stairs in the guard room; the patrol book is 
entered by each man on duty as he comes in. Tho 
senior man of the patrol, if there are two, fills the 
information required and both sign, and if one man is- 
out by himself he fills it and signs. 

1734. And there is also a register of householders? — 
Yes, that has to be kept up to date. 

1785. And is revised yearly? — That is revised yearly 
as a whole; but any change that occurs in the sub- 
district the sergeant is supposed to enter as it comes- 
to his knowledge. Then he -corrects it and sees it 
is right once a year in the month of June, at the time 
of the taking of the agricultural statistics. 

1736. Now, apart from inquiry, and his being called 
upon for the discharge of other special duties, there are 
the regular patrols where men arc sent out, and the 
sergeant himself goes to see what is going on in his 
sub-district? — Yes, the sergeant takes his own turn of 
duty on the patrols. 

1737. Then as regards the discipline of the barrack,, 
in the way of attendance, I presume a married man 
may be at his lodging, he may be at his lodging 
when he is not required for duty? — He is allowed to 
remain at his lodging now for a period not exceed- 
ing four hours, but he must be available at 
his lodging if he is required. He cannot leave his 
ment or anything of that sort without permission. 

1738. Then what permission can a sergeant give to a 
constable? — Well, he can give a -constable eight hours’ 
leave or allow* him out cycling for three hours. 

1789. Not being leave? — -Not being leave. 

1740. How often can he give him leave? — Once a- 
month. 
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1741. That is only if he can be spared — it is not as 
a right? — It is only if he can be spared. 

1742. When not on leave a man cannot be absent 
more than three hours? — He can be absent at his 
lodging more than three hours. 

17411. I mean a single man? — No, he can go for three 
hours on his bicycle. 

1744. May he not go more than three hours on his 
bicycle? — Not without special permission, practically 
amounting to leave. If there was any reason I would 
not personally object to a sergeant granting him a 
little bit over, that is provided there was some reason 
for it; but still' the question is the power he has of 
giving it. 

1745. I asked you simply that we might get the 
daily life of the policeman? — The daily life of the 
policeman in some parts of Ireland is a very, very hard 
one. It is not altogether! aB quiet as I am giving it 
to you now. 

1746. What you are describing now is the life of 
a policeman in a quiet district where there is nothing 
special to be done? — Exactly. 

1747. But I presume that where there is anything 
special to be done the periods of duty are not counted 
by hours at all? — They are counted more by what is to 
be done. Men may be doing ordinary six hours work 
patrolling in the day, or they may be out for 10 or 12 
hours, or perhaps -the whole 24 hours in the case of 
special emergency. Of course, that would be a very 
rare case, that would be in the case of protection of 
men in disturbed areas. 

1748. That protection post duty is a special duty? — 
That is a special duty altogether; there is no routine 
work in that. It is simply that you are on protection 
■duty all the time. 

1749. And the man who is on it, o v the men who are 
on it, must regulate for themselves according to the 
movements of the person protected, and the necessities 
that may arise? — Exactly; these men if they are pro- 
tecting a person would protect him wherever he goes, 
whether by night or by day. 

1750. Well, now, would you kindly give us the points 
that you wish to put before the Committee ? — Well, as 
far as I am concerned, I think the main thing is this, that 
I am of opinion that the men are not sufficiently paid 
for the work they have to do, and for the expenses that 
they have to meet. My experience is that a married 
man finds it very hard indeed to make both ends 
meet at the end of the year. Taking the counties that 
I have lived in, I have known cases myself where a 
debt file has come into me with regard to a constable, 
for a small amount, not very big, and I have personally 
investigated it, and I have found that it was usually 
due to the fact that' illness had come into the con- 
stable's family; a child had got ill and he had to get 
extra food into the house, and pay for a nurse maybe, 
or pay extra for a doctor, with the result that he was 
not able to meet the ordinary daily expenses of his 
house, and had to go into debt. 

1751. There was no margin? — No margin left what- 


1752. Now, is not the medical attendant obliged to 
•attend his family? — Certainly, but there are some cases 
in which they like to call in a second opinion. 

1753. Mr. Headlam. — They do not trust the Con- 
stabulary doctor? — I do not go so far as to 6ay that 
they do not trust him, because if they did not trust 
him I fancy that if that was represented to the Inspec- 
tor-General it would be necessary to have an investiga. 
tion, and possibly a change; but you get cases in the 
country where the medical man himself sometimes 
suggests calling in a second opinion. I have known 
it done myself personally. 

1754. It is not very common, I should think? — Not 
common; hub then there are extra expenses, such as 
beef tea, and that is really the point I am going on, 
not so much the opinion of a second doctor. , 

1755. Mr. Stahkie. — Had this particular man to call in 
■a second doctor?— No, not in this particular case; this 
was just extra beef teas, and chickens to make chicken 
broth, and things of that sort, that caused a drain on 
•the constable’s income; and necessitated his going into 
debt. 

1756. The Chairman. — The man was not otherwise 


an improvident man? — He was not indeed. I know 
another case, just to show you the struggle that 
all these men have who want to live carefully 
and respectably. I know a ease of a man who 
has got a family of seven, and I was talking to him ’ 
one day and I said: “How did you manage to rear 
your family and keep yourself out of debt?” 

“ Well,” said he, “ I found it a very hard job indeed. 

I mend my own children’s boots myself.” That was 
the . answer that this man made to me. That is a man 
that has kept himself out of debt, and he has reared 
his family now, and he is doing quite well and he is 
a good man; but it has been quite a struggle with 
him all his life to make' both ends meet. You see 
there is such a great increase in the cost of living. 
I heard the last witness and his statement of what 
the increase has been, and his figures. I have figures 
here from the County Clare of the increase in all 
classes of food stuffs, clothing, house rent. In every- 
thing there has been a considerable increase since 
1901, and a greater increase the further back we go. 
There has been an increase in leather, boots, clothing, 
the cost of making up clothing. The cost of a bar- 
rack servant is another matter that I have looked into, 
and where a good many years ago you would get a 
barrack servant for £6 a year you pay up to £12 or £14 
now, according to the place you are iu, and in some 
places you cannot get them at all, and the men have 
to do the work themselves. That, of course, is not 
money out of their pockets. Then with regard to the 
question of the allowances that men are paid in my 
own county; they do not reach the expenditure. 

1757. You mean the 3/6 a night?— No; what I was 
just thinking of was the fuel and light allowance in the 
station. In the Co. Clare, for instance, there have 
been a great many cases in which an application has 
been made by the men and the Inspector-General very 
kindly granted an increased allowance to try to meet 
the case, and even the increased allowance granted 
does not in all oases meet the actual expenditure. 
Coal, for instance, in Ennis, is 28/- a ton, and there 
is no carriage on that coal, at least there is very little, 
because ships bring it to Clare Castle, which is only 
24 miles away, and it is not like where you have got 
long railway journeys or long carting, which, of course, 
adds to the expense; but in the town of Ennis you 
have got coal delivered out of vessels 24 miles from the 
town at 28/- a ton, and when it is brought out by cart 
to out-stations the price is considerably increased. 


1758. Do they burn turf?— Yes, in some places; but 
it is not very common in the Co. Clare; but it has 
gone up enormously, and it is quite as dear as coal now. 
Now these prices that I have here refer to 20 years ago 
at Ballyvaughan, which is in the north of the county, 
and which is a seaport town. That may be too long 
ago; but 20 years ago you could buy a boat load of 
turf for £1, and now it is £3 5s- That is an increase 
that has been steadily going on. 

1759. Mr. Headlam. — Is that because the bogs are 
getting worked out?— I don’t think so. _ There is not 
as much bog in the County Clare, that is turf bog, as 
elsewhere, but it is simply that as coal has increased m 
price they put up the price of turf, and there is another 
cause in the increased cost of cutting. Labour has gone 
up, the labourers charge more and the labourers are 
better fed now than they were in times past, and the 
eost to the farmers or people who cut this turf is 


Leavier. , . , ., 

1760. And perhaps the grown up members of the family 
Lo not care to cut more than will do for themselves?— 
n many places they won’t cut more than they require 
or themselves. I have got some returns here which 
rive you the prices of things at present as compared 
vith some years ago. The price of beef and mutton 
n 1901 was 8d. and in 1914 it is 9d. (this is in the 
own of Ennis). Bacon was 8d., and at present lid 
that is ordinary bacon, not what they call breakfast 
iacon) ; flour per bag of 20 stone £1 7s. 6d., and new 
£1 11s.; pork steaks 9d. and now lid.; sausages 7£d., 
mw 9d. ; soap 24d., now 31d. ; Sardines 9d., now 1/-: 
'ggs 8d., now 1/6. Eggs form very largely- the food 
if the men. They use a number of eggs on days when 
they don’t eat meat, and then it is just as important 
:o the men as butcher’s meat. 
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1761. Mr. Starkie.— I s there much agricultural pro- 
duce sent out of the County Clare? — Not very much; 
the County Clare is more a grazing county, and there 
is very little agricultural produce in it; in fact, they 
do not grow potatoes at all there, and we have to get 
potatoes into the county from Galway. 

1762. Is there much butter or eggs exported? — No; 
the butter is more from the Limerick side; they do not 
go in for dairying in it. It is more store cattle. In 
small isolated localities they have a little agriculture, 
but very little dairying. It is entirely a store cattle and 
sheep county. 

1763. Mr. Head lam. — Why do you think the price 
of eggs has gone up? — They have gone up every wnere. 

1764. Why in Clare — do they export more eggs? — • 
The price of eggs has gone up all over Ireland in the 
6ame way; but I think it is due to those men who go 
round the country. now collecting eggs. In the old 
times a woman had to take her eggs into market and 
sell them in the market, and then she was regulated 
entirely by the market price; but at present there are 
men who”travel through the country with horses and 
collect the eggs. 

1765. On behalf of shopkeepers in the town? — Or on 
behalf of themselves. They collect these eggs, and 
one will have three, four, five horses out collecting 
eggs, and in every case they pay for those eggs with 
stuff that they bring round, so that they get a double 
profit out of it, ana they have run up the price. 

1766. And those eggs 'do not get into the market 
at all? — Yes; that is the practice in the County Done- 
gal I know. 

1767. Mr. Starkie. — That practice is followed all over 
the country? — I do not think it is so much in the 
County Clare; hut then, you see, they have not got the 
egg supply there to make it worth their while to do it 
in that county. Carbolic soap was formerly 3d. and 
now Sid.; pigs' heads 3d., now 5d. ; lard 7d.. now 9d. ; 
hams "lid., now 1/3. Here I have got a statement 
from a trader in Ennis showing that boots sold 
in 1901 at 21/- are now sold at 24/-, and boots sold 
at 10/6 are now 12/11. I have another statement 
from a hardware trader, in which he tells me that pots 
and pans, and hardware generally, and tinware of all 
descriptions, paraffin oil and cutlery, have all gone 
up at least 25 per cent, since 1901. These are all 
items that are used by the constables, especially the 
married men, and it all means an increase of ex- 
penditure. 

1768. Mr. Headlam. — You have not got the prices of 
the earlier years; you did not get information that the 
prices in 1884 were as high as they are now? — No, 
except in the one place where I got the prices as far 
back as 20 years. 

1769. Turf? — Turf, and more than turf in that par- 
ticular return. I will refer to it in a moment for 
you. Here we have got soft goods ; suitings have gone 
up from 10/- (it is written down here aB 50-inch suit- 
ings) from 10/ - to 11/-, 10/- in 1911 and 11/- in 1912; 
flannel shirtings 1/2 to 1/4, and still advancing; wool- 
len shirtings 1/- to 1/3: cottons 6d. to 8d. ; sheetings 
1/2 to 1/6; wool blankets 13/6 to 14/3 in 1912, and in 
1913 16/-. Grey single blankets have increased from 
5/6 to 6/3; top coats from 30/- to 35/-; bedding (56- 
inch) 6d. to 8d. ; flannelette shirting 7d. to 8d., and in 
1913 up to lOd. Men’s socks have increased from 1/- 
a pair to 1/3 a pair. 

1770. Mr. Btahkie. — Have you arrived at any per- 
centage as regards the increase in the cost of living in 
Clare compared with 1901? — Well, taking it generally, 
I should say it has gone up anything from 15 to 25 
per cent. Some things have gone up 25 per cent., 
and some things have not gone up quite so much. 
You were asking about turf. Here are the prices in 
the beginning of 1914 and the prices 20 years ago. 

1771. 1894? — Yes. Beef is 9d. to-day and 8d. then; 
mutton 9d. and 6d. then: Irish bacon 1/- and it was 
6d. then: American bacon now lOd. and 4d. then; 
potatoes 6d. and 3d then. Well, of course, as I say, 
the potatoes in the County Clare are brought in from 
another county. 

1772. Where are those figures taken from? — These 
were taken at Ballyvaughan. 

1773. Figures given by tradesmen there?— They were 


obtained from the tradesmen by my officer there; I 
asked him to get them for me. Yes, they have been 
obtained from tradesmen. Bread is 6d. now and was 
4Id. then; butter 1/2 now, 8d. then; eggs 1/4 now, 
7d. then; flour for 20 stone £1 13s., and ill 2s. 26 
years ago; milk per quart — that has not changed, 
strange to say, in Ballyvaughan — the price is 2d. a 
quart; oatmeal 1/10, and then it was 1/2 a stone; 
coal ill 12s. 6d. a ton, and it was 15/6 a ton then, 
brought in by boats, of course, to the pier at Bally- 
vaughan; boots now 14/- and 12/- then; full repairs- 
(that is soling and heeling, I take it), 4/- now and 2/6- 
then; candles show a decrease, being 5d. now and 7d. 
20 years ago per lb. They pay 17/- for making up a 
suit of clothes now, and in the old times they only 
paid 9/-. Of course, that is a thing that varies in 
different localities. 

1774. The Chairman. — -What is the allowance for 
making up a uniform? — I have it here. A head 
constable for his tunic gets 14/6 now, and in 
1900 he got 10/6. Winter frock 7/-. As a matter 
of fact, I have been making inquiries with regard to 
that, and they say that they cannot get a winter frock 
made up for 7/-, and they have to pay 1/- more. 
Again, that probably varies in different localities. 

I am talking of my own county. Most of the men I 
have spoken to say that they have to pay 1/- more- 
and in addition to that they have to pay postage on it. 
They cannot get it done at the station; they have to- 
send from the station to a tailor in some other part 
of the country, or perhaps in another county altogether, 
and pay postage both ways. They get 6/- for making 
up summer trousers, ordinary trousers 4/-; overalls 
5/6; pantaloons 6/6. Sergeants and constables get 
7/6 for a tunic; 7/- for a winter frock; 6/- for a 
summer frock; 3/- for trousers; 4/6 for overalls; 5/6- 
for pantaloons. There is a matter which 1 suppose I 
might as well touch on. In 1908 there was an incrense- 
of 1/- a week granted to men 'after seven years’ service 
and the maximum was reached at the 25th year. 
That 1/- a week does not mean that there has been 1/- 
a week of an increase every year. Tire periods of 
increase were changed, with the result that for some 
of the years after the increase in 1908 the men were 
only drawing the same as the men drew previous to 
1908, and when you take the bulk sum that these men 
have received for the whole time it does not make up 
£2 12s., but only works out at £1 8s. 

1775. That is the increments? — Yes; the change in 
the date of the increments makes it appear that what 
the men drew in certain years . after the increase in 
1908 were the same as if they had not got that in- 
crease. 

1776. Mr. Headlam. — They got an increase of pay,, 
but had to wait a little longer for it in some cases? — 
Not exactly; for instance, at the 7th year] at the 
completion of the 7th year,, a constable was drawing 
£59 16s. before 1908. After 1908 he was drawing 
£62 8s. 

1777. The Chairman. — 1/- increase? — 1/- increase.. 
He was drawing the same the following year, but in 
the 10th year the constable before 1908 waB drawing 
£62 8s., and the constable after 1908 Was also draw- 
ing £62 8s. 

1778. Mr. Starkie. — He got it at 9 years instead of 
10? — Yes, but if you take the total of what the two- 
men drew for the whole time now, and take the average- 
it does not amount to £2 12s. That ; s the point I am 
making out. 

1779. The Chairman. — -When was the maximum 
reached, and how much was it? — The maximum before 
1908 was reached at the 21st year; he got £70 4s. At 
the 26th year now he gets £72 16s. , that is on the com- 
pletion of the 25th year and the beginning of the 26th. 

1780. After 1908 what did he get on the completion 

of the 21st? — On the completion of the 21st year he- 
would be drawing £70 4s., and he would be 
drawing it from the beginning of the 16th 

year. He began to draw it five years earlier and 
continued it for five years " longer before he got the 
maximum increase of £72 16s. 

1781. When was the last period — from 15 to 25? — 
Yes, the last period was from 15 to 25;;the last period; 
was a 10 years’ period. 
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1782. Although that would occur in the interval, in 
the end he would have a shilling, he would have the 
£2 12s.?— Yes. 

1783. At the 26th he would have the £2 12s.? — Yes, 
from the 26th he would have the .£2 12s. each year; 
but still if you take the total amount that the two men 
receive for the whole period, and take the average, it 
does not come to £2 12s. 

1784. Mr. Headlam. — It depends on how long he 
serves? — No matter how long he serves; no doubt, he 
would be reducing the deficit the longer he serves. 

I do not think that there is anything more that I 
could say very much about, except that I have looked 
into the question of the single man, and I have taken 
his expenses. If he is a careful and saving man of 
between five and six years’ service, if he lives quietly 
and carefully and not extravagantly he can live 
within his pay; but he has no margin to come and go 
on if he wants to save money, or if he wants to send 
any away, or if he wants to indulge in any recreation 
he has a very small margin to come and go on, 
and the margin would not be very much more than 
10/- to 15/- a month. 

1785. What recreation? — He would want to go away 
on his leave. 

1786. Would he do a little fishing? — That he could 
at home, and then he has only the expense of his 
rod and line; but I mean if he wants to go away, or 
if he wants to send any money home to his people; 
and I know that a groat many constables not only want 
to do it, but do it, and deny themselves to enable 
them to do it. There is another point, the point of 
recruiting. I have been examining men in the County 
Clare, and 20 years ago I would not have passed one of 
them. They are not up to the mark physically or 
educationally. 

1787. The Chairman. — At the same time, even now, 
you would not entertain the notion of admitting that 
gentleman described to us as a corner boy? — No, I 
would not accept a man of that kind; I would not 
entertain the notion of admitting any man whose 
character was not quite as it ought to be. 

1788. A man who was not respectable? — Who was 
not respectable, certainly not. That would be one of 
the things that would prevent admission; but irres- 
pective of that the literary qualifications of the men 
that I am examining at the present day are really 
inadequate for the work that a police constable in 
this country not only is expected to do. but has to do. 
He must have a certain education and his mind must 
have been developed sufficiently to enable him not 
only to grasp Acts of Parliament when he is out on 
duty and a thing turns up, but he must be able to 
have such a knowledge of those Acts of Parliament, 
and to be a man of such resource and intelligence, that 
he is able to take the initiative on the spur of the 
moment and do the right thing. Well, the class of 
man that we are getting at the present will take a 
very long training in our Force before he would 
possibly be able to be wliat I would call a thoroughly 
efficient man, that you could send out by himself into 
a country district, especially a disturbed district, and 
expect to act in any case that might turn up. 

1789. Mr. Headlam. — They come from a different 
social class? — To a certain extent. I won’t say exactly 
that they all come from a different social class, but we 
are not getting the pick of that- class. In times past we 
got the best of those men. 

1790. That is to say farmers' sons? — Farmers’ sons. 

1791. You still get farmers’ sons, but not the best 
ones? — Farmers' sons, but their fathers probably have 
not such a large farm, and those men if they can get 
a few pounds together at all, in place of joining us as 
they did in times past, go abroad, or some friends who 
go abroad write home to them and send home money 
to their people (and they do send home money, fairly 
large sums of monev from time to time), and, of 
course, this goes rouncl about the place and people say : 
“ What is the need of joining the Constabulary? For 
if I go into the Constabulary I get very little money, 
and I am barely abb to live on it if I keep quiet, 
whereas if I go abroad I can not only live well but 


save money and send some home.” These people 
come home periodically from abroad also and. tell 
their relatives and friends what good times they have 
and the money they can earn. 

1792. Don’t you think it is not so much the increase 
of money as the absence of discipline that affects them? 
— That, no doubt, is part of the causa. 

1793. If they got 25 per cent, increase do you think 
you would get the same class of recruit as 20 years 
ago, or would those people be still preferring to go to 
America? — I think that we would get a far better class 
of recruits than we are getting now, and there are a 
great number of men in this country who would sooner 
remain in the country than go abroad. 

1794. In spite of the attractions of town life? — 
In spite of the attractions of town life; men would 
join the Constabulary if they thought it worth their 
while from a monetary point of view. Oh, I have no 
doubt about that. 

1795. The evidence as to army recruiting is that the 
standard of education of recruits for the army is much 
higher than it used to be, but the army recruits have 
not got to the standard at which you are accustomed 
to take men. Formerly the army recruits were taken 
from a lower class than at present. Now it is a class 
that has improved in education, but it has not yet 
reached your standard? — I should think not; I should 
think it has not at all reached our standard. You 
cannot compare the work of a soldier in the army 
with what the duties of a policeman are, because he 
has not to make up Acts of Parliament, and he has not 
to decide points of law, and to keep the peace, and to 
prosecute in Petty Sessions the way that our men have 
to do. 

1796. Do your constables do that? — Oh, certainly 
they do. There are ordinary simple cases that occur 
on their patrols through their sub-district, and they 
themselves prosecute in those cases at Petty Sessions. 
It is only in the more serious cases that the officer 
steps in. 

1797. Do they have many cases, would a constable 
in an ordinary quiet district have many cases? — Oh, 
certainly, any that turn up. 

1798. An ordinary constable has at least one case at 
every Petty Sessions? — I could not say that, because 
you may have a quiet countryside where there is nobody 
to do anything to anybody else, unless there happens to 
be a pig wandering on the road, or a goat trespassing 
or something like that; there would be no serious cases 
there, and the only eases that you could get would be 
cases of assault and drunkenness. 

1799. But he has to be prepared? — Yes. 

1800. That is ordinary police work? — Ordinary police 
work. And he may be transferred 'from that station 
to another station at any moment, where he would 
have any amount of cases to attend to. 

1801. Mr. Starkie. — The constable prosecutes in 
practically all cases except cases of indictable offences, 
and those are prosecuted by the District Inspector, 
or the head constable in his absence. 

1802. The Chairman. — In the name of the King? — 
The constable is obliged to obey the law. 

1808. Mr. Headlam.— I wanted to know why these 
things are not thrown on the sergeant? — The sergeant 
would have no legal right to appear in the constable’s 
ease. Each man must prosecute in his own case, un- 
less it is a case of an indictable offence. 

1804. So there is a considerable responsibility 
thrown on the ordinary constable?— Undoubtedly, and 
he has not only to prosecute, but to make up his own 
case. It is not often that he has any great difficulty 
in a case, but still he has to do it and he is responsible 
for that case, and the way in which it is presented to 
the Magistrate at Petty Sessions. 

1805. One influence on recruiting would be the other 
occupations which are open to the class from which 
recruits are taken generally' in the country. What is 
there open to a farmer’s son in. the Co. dare to be- 
come? — A farmer's son in the Co. Clare if he cannot 
get a piece of land for himself goes abroad. In the 
Co. Clare there are no openings, there are no manufac- 
tories or industries which he could go in for. A 
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certain percentage of them go into shops and even- 
tually become shop owners, and have shops of their 
own; but the main industry there is farming and the 
farmers' sous endeavour to get a little bit of land for 
themselves, and they do with a wonderfully small 
piece of laud there sometimes, but otherwise they have 
to go abroad. 

1806. The alternative is to go abroad or to farm a 
bit of land or to join the Constabulary? — Well, I was 
.going to say that they might go out of the county, to 
some other part- of Ireland. 

1807. To take up farming work? — Oh, anything at 
all; not to take up farming work, because the man 
would have no money to start farming in a strange 
place; but to get employment of any sort. 

1808. "What I want to get at is the competing em- 
ployments, the employments that - compete with the 
Constabulary? — Well, the farmer's sou of the present 
day is far better educated than he was 20 or 25 years 
ago, and he is open to go in for competition for posts. 

1809. Government service? — Government service of 
certain kinds, and they do that-; but the main competi- 
tion is emigration. I am of opinion, I cannot speak 
with absolute personal knowledge, but I am of opinion 
that a considerable number of young men join our 
Force for the purpose of saving a few pounds in any 
way they can, and as soon as they have as much as 
will pay their passage to another Police Force they 
resign and go. 

1810. The Chairman. — Have you auy personal ex- 
perience of the number of men who have resigned for 
the purpose of joining other Police Forces? — I could not 
give it for my whole service, but I can give it for 
the last year in the County Clare. 

1811. Very well? — In 1913 in the County Clare I 
had seven resignations — to join other Police Forces, 
one; to better their position, three. 

1812. Mr. Headlam; — Does that mean to get some- 

thing definite, or merely to go vaguely with that 
object? — Oh, no, vaguely. They go for tile purpose of 

bettering their position. 

1813. The Chairman. — What did the others go for? 
— Inadequate pay, one; to avoid dismissal, one; and 
other causes, one. That makes up the seven. 

1814. Have you any idea of the other causes? — I 
think they were family causes. 

1815. Would it come round to your knowledge again 
whether any of the three to better their positions joined 
other Police Forces? — It possibly might, but it has 
not in this case. 

1816. What I mean is this. If they joined other 
Police Forces would an application for “ approved 
service” come to head-quarters or come to you? — 
It would probably come to me eventually. 

1817. Did the man that joined the other Police 
Force get “ approved service?” (When a man joins 
another Police Force, a man of six years’ service in 
the R.I.C., suppose he goes to Birmingham and joins 
the Force there, if an application has been made for 
“ approved service ” he gets his time in the Birming- 
ham Force, six years to start with)? — He is allowed his 
service in the other Force. I am not aware in this 
particular case whether that was so or not. 

1818. I asked you whether it would come round to 
your notice? — The question of approved service you 
know would be simply a question of his service while 
serving with us. If he would be entitled when he re- 
signs here to anything from us, that should be added 
on in the other Police Force, and at the end of his 
service that would be his total service ; and the reverse 
is the same when a man comes from the English ser- 
vice to us. 

1819. Mr. Headlam. — Do you happen to know what 
became of the three men who went to better them- 
selves? — They went abroad. 

1820. And the one who retired on account of in- 
adequate pay? — I don’t know what happened him; 
he probably went abroad too. 

1821. In 1912 there were ten resignations. To join 
other Police Forces, three; to better tlieir position, 
four; and other causes, three. That was before I 
went to the County Clare. I just got the record; I 


don't know anything of the particulars. Then in 
1911 there wore four resignations. They were for 
“ other causes,” nothing definite. In 1910 we had 
two resignations — one to join another Police Force, 
one to better his position. In 1909 we had one re- 
signation to join another Police Force. In- 1908 
seven resignations, one to join another Police Force, 
four to better their position, and two for other causes. 

1822. Mr. Starkie. — •'When did you first notice 
the deterioration in the recruits? — Well, it goes back 
several years. I noticed it cert-auily five years ago, 
and it has been increasing ever since that, and, of 
course, it is brought more forcibly under my notice 
now since I became a County Inspector, when I am 
examining men from the whole county. Before that 
I would only notice it in my own immediate district. 

1823. The Chairman. — Of course, the standard is 
high; I mean the chest measurement and physique? — 
It is not out of the way. It is higher than in the army, 
but it does not mean a very big man. It is only 36 
inches chest measurement, and 5 feet 9 inches in 
height. 

1824. Still people with these measurements are not 
so numerous as they were? — Apparently they are not. 
I think that there is a certain deterioration myself in 
the youth and manhood of the country from that point 
of view, but still not enough to account for the other 
thing. 

1825. Mr. Headlam. — Still it is higher than in Eng- 
land. Can you tell something about promotion — we 
have heard some evidence to the effect that it takes 
184 years on an average for a man to be promoted from 
constable to acting sergeant? — Well, that varies in 
the different counties. 

1826. Do you think that in the counties of which 
you have lin'd experience the men arc kept too long 
in the rank of constable? — I do, in some cases. I think 
that once a man gets to 20 years’ service it is getting 
rather too late to promote him. 

1827. If he was a very sharp man he would get 
promoted by other means? — He could get promoted by 
the ‘‘ P ” list. Of course, if he was an extra sharp 
man and had very brilliant police work during 
his service he might get specially promoted by the 
Inspector-General for special service, thus the average 
varies in different parts of Ireland. In the Co. Clare 
I should say promotion would come at about 154- years’ 
service. I am not giving it- as absolutely accurate; 
but that, I fancy, is what it would amount to. The 
average would be about 15J years’ service. 

1828. You heard the suggestion made by the last witness 
as to making promotions applicable to the country 
a whole? — That is a matter which I have often thought 
of myself. Whether it is a matter that is feasible or 
not I could not tell. It would have to be considered. 
If it could be done, of course, it would tend to make 
the thing more even-handed. 

1829. It would shorten the period? — It would shorten 
it in some way; it- would increase the low ones and 
would shorten the high ones. In the City of Belfast 
it takes a considerable number of years for a man to 
get promotion, far more than in most of the counties. 

1830. Mr. Starkie. — Do you have many men in Clare 
going up for the “ P ’’ list examination? — Well, I liavo 
not had many since I went there ; but I am not quite 
a year there yet, so that I cannot tell you whether there 
have been many men going up for it, but I have a 
good number of “ P ” men in the county. 

1831. Did they come from other counties? — No, 
sometimes on promotion they come; but constables, of 
course, do not. 

1832. It struck me that in disturbed counties (and 
some portions of Clare appear to be disturbed) they 
might not have time to prepare? — To say that one or 
two portions are quiet would be a better way of 
putting it. 

1833. What occurred to me was that they might not 
have time to prepare for examination? — They would 
not. If a man is looking for the “ P ” examination 
he generally applies for a quiet station where he can 
read, and if it is possible to give it to him he gets it, 
but a man in one of the disturbed areas has no time to 
6tudy at all, because he is day and night out on duty. 
They are, just at present, in’ places. 
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1884. The Chairman. — No doubt the period at which 
a man gets the opportunity of promotion has been 
aSected as compared with former years by the creation 
of the “ P " list? — It has, undoubtedly. 

1835. What percentage of the promotions are made 
from the “ P " list, is it one half? — I could not tell 
you that from memory now. There is a fixed propor- 
tion and I cannot telL you what it is now. 

1886. At any rate, that does affect a man who relies 
on seniority and qualifying examination alone? — Cer- 
tainly, to a certain extent it does. 

1837. That was the intention, but I wanted to bring 
it out that you cannot have the two things. You 
cannot give an advantage to a young man, an enter- 
prising man who is zealous to read and study, without 
taking something off the other man? — No, you cannot. 

1838. And, of course, it was considered advisable to 
give the young men of the Force an opportunity ? — 
Yes. 

1839. That was the object of the “ P ” list? — That 
was the object, to give a man who had intelligence and 
ability an opportunity of getting on. 

1840. Mr. Staukie. — The County Inspectors’ clerks 
seem to have some special advantage as regards pro- 
motion, and it was suggested by one of the witnesses 
that it should bo done away with? — Well, you see, a 
man who is in the position of County Inspector’s clerk 
has no opportunity in some eases of studying, for he 
has no time, for the “ P " list, and in other cases he 
lias no opportunity of getting records or showing his 
ability as a policeman in tho way of the performance 
of his duty, and consequently lie is handicapped from 
that point of view, and I think that in a way lie is 
entitled to some consideration. 

1841. The Chairman. — I believe it was found neces- 
sary to give some inducement in order to get men to 
devote themselves to the position? — Yes: naturally 
a man will not go into a position which would hamper 
liis own promotion, and he would not do it if he did 
not get some special recompense for it. 

1842. Mr. Headlam. — Does he draw any extra pay or 
get any allowance? — To tell you the honest truth, I 
cannot tell you that. 

1843. The Chairman. — He has some slight advantage ? 
— He has, but not very much. The senior clerk has some 
advantage, but they get their promotion automatically 
at a certain time. 

1844. Mr. Headlam. — Then can you tell us anything 
about the pensioners, as it has been alleged that it is 
impossible for a pensioner to get employment in Ireland 
and therefore that liis pension is all that he has to live 
on, and that it is not adequate? — The general trend 
through the country now is not to give any appoint- 
ment to a police pensioner. 

1845. You say “ now.” Is there a change in the 
practice? — In old times a police pensioner had an 
opportunity of getting things, and did get things. 

1846. Under the Grand Jury? — Various employ- 
ments, not only the Grand Jury, but in many things. 
They used to get Petty Sessions Clerkships, and. so on. 
Nowadays the very fact of a man being a policeman 
militates against his getting one of those appointments 
if he applied for it. 

1847. Not the fact of Ids being a pensioner?— I mean 
a police pensioner. 

1848. Is it a political objection?— No, but the fact 
that he is a pensioner and a policeman. The fact 
of his being a policeman affects it in certain places 
where the police have made themselves active against 
the people in the country. They object in those eases. 
There was an application for a Petty Sessions Clerk- 
ship in the County Clare a month or six weeks ago 
and there were three police sergeants applying for it, 
and, of course, they should become pensioners, before 
they could get it, and there were also other candidates ; 
and the remarks made by solicitors who were appear- 
ing for other candidates, regarding the police having 
the audacity to come forward and look for a thing of 
this sort-, were really very unpleasant to listen to, and 
it was distinctly stated in Court by some of those men 
in so many words that a police pensioner had no right 
to come forward and look for this at all, that they had 


their own authorities to look after their interests, and 
thill they were coming and taking posts out of the 
hands of young men in the country that had no 
pension and no other employment. That was stated 
in so many words in open Court, and I was present 
myself and heard it. 

1849. That was a Petty Sessions Clerkship? — It was 
a Petty Sessions Clerkship at Killaloe. 

1850. The Chaieman. — They were not appointed? — 
No, they were not. 

1851. Mr. Headlam. — There seem to be 138 pen- 
sioners in the County Clare? — Yes. In that case I 

may mention that as each poliee applicant dropped out 
of the voting a regular cheer went up in Court. 

1852. Mr. Staukie. — I suppose that is due largely to 
the alteration in the composition of the Bench? — 
Probably that would have an effect; but it is a general 
feeling that a poliee pensioner has got his own pension 
from his own profession, and that that should be suffi- 
cient for him, and that he should not interfere with 
other people, and tbut other people should be allowed 
to get those appointments that are going. 

1853. Have you known of any other eases in which 
there were police pensioner candidates for appointments 
in Clare? — Not in Clare; that is the only one that has 
come personally under my notice; but I know from 
my own knowledge that that feeling militates against 
police pensioners or police sergeants who were about 
to retire on pension getting these posts, and the 
people will not have them if they possibly can help it. 

1854. Mr. Headlam. — I suppose some of them have 
means of their own? — Policemen who retire on pen- 
sion sometimes have. 

1855. And they are not in absolute want? — No, not 
in absolute want. A few pensioners that retire have 
a little farm that they go to, that may come to them 
from their fathers or family, or through their wives. 
They may retire on to a farm. 

1856. The Chaieman. — There are said to he 47 pen- 

sioners in Clare who are in business for themselves as 
farmers or shopkeepers? — That is quite right. You 
see that some of these men through their families or 
from their wives will have a farm or will have a shop 
or business of some sort, so that when they retire they 
will be able to start in the publican or other, business 
themselves, or they may have a farm coming in to them 
from their families or fathers or something of that 
kind. ... 

1857 The return* says that there were in situations 
about 21? — Situations of different sorts. Of course, 
there are a good number of policemen who get posts 
with private gentlemen as gamekeepers or gatekeepers 
or stewards in clubs, and things of that sort, and I 
know several men in the 1 County Clare who have posts 
of that description. 

1858. Mr. Headlam. — But there are few employers of 
labour in the County Clare. There are not many em- 
ployers of labour? — No, there is not much labour in 
the' county; it is entirely a grazing county. 

1859. The Chaieman. — Of course, at the age at which 
a policeman retires he is not capable of competing with 
others in the way of manual labour? — Oh, no. 

1860. But he may do something on a farm for him- 
self? — Yes, he would not be in the labour market 
proper. 

1861. He could not. take a job?— No. 

1862. Mr. Headlam. — ■'What sort of aje does a police- 
man generally retire at — 45 or 50? — "Well you might 
say they retire at 45 to 50, I should say, but some of 
them keep on longer. 

1863. Mr. Staukie. — If he retires at 25 years’ ser- 
vice he might be 43 to 45 or 48 years of age?— Yes. 

1864. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think he has finished' 
his utility as a policeman at that age, 45? — Oh, cer- 
tainly not. 

1865. No?— No; a man at 45 is still able to do his 
work, I consider, for a time. 

1866. Mr. Staekie. — I t has been suggested that men 
should be compulsorily retired at 30 years’ service or 
50 years of age. Have you got men of over 30 years 
service?— Not many, hut some. 

1867. Do you find that they are fit for service? — 
Well I have one man who is not, but on the other 
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hand he is a man who devoted his whole service and 
did very good work on behalf of the Constabulary, 
and latterly he has got a bit broken down and he has 
got a quiet station; but he is a man that certainly is 
not fit for any more hard work. I think there should 
be some limit at which a man should go ; but I would 
have to consider the matter a bit more before I would 
say 30 years’ service and 50 years of age or not. That 
would be a matter that would require looking into. 

1868. It varies with the individual, I suppose? — 
It varies with the individual. It is a matter that I 
did not look into. I did not think it would arise hero 
at all. 


1869. The question had been raised by several wit- 
nesses? — If such were the case it would increase pro- 
motion. It would be a very good thing for promotion 
if there was compulsory retirement at a certain age. 

1870. But there is no object in getting rid of a man 
if he is able to do his work? — And it might possibly be 
a hardship on the man himself 

1871. The Chairman. — It was generally suggested by 
men who had rather short service, but it- was not quite 
concurred in by men who were up to 30 years’ service? 
— Yes, to men with short service promotion looks very, 
very far ahead in the Constabulary, I must say. 


Sergeant James Devlin examined. 


1872. The Chairman. — You are stationed at Strabane 
in the County Tyrone? — Yes, sir. 

1873. How long have you been there? — Seventeen 
years. 

1874. How long have you been sergeant? — Eight 
years. 

1875. Then you got your promotion at short service? — 
Twenty-three years, sir. Something over 23 years. 

1876'*. Mr. Headlam. — Twenty-three rears constable? 
—Yes. 

1877. The Chairman. — And you have now what 
length of service? — Thirty-one years and between four 
and five months. 

1878. "What counties have you served in as well as 
Tyrone? — The County Cavan and the City of Belfast. 

1879. "What is your native county? — The County 
Derry. 

1880. Now, you come here to represent certain views 
on behalf of what persons? — The sergeants and acting 
sergeants of the Province of Ulster, in conjunction 
with Sergeant Conway of Enniskillen, who was ex- 
amined here yesterday. 

1881. Do you represent the views of the sergeants of 
Derry? — Yes. 

1882. Derry City? — Yes. 

1883. The whole of Ulster except Belfast? — The 
whole of Ulster except Belfast. 

1884. Now, you heard the evidence given by the 
sergeant from Enniskillen? — I did, sir. 

1885. While I do not want to limit you at all, still 
at the same time you may not feel it necessary to dwell 
on the points at such length, but just give them in 
your own way? — Yes, 6ir. I presume he has given 
you the statistics of the average rise in the cost of 
living in the counties of Ulster, and it would be un- 
necessary for me to go over the same ground, any more 
than that I might give some statistics of the rise 
in prices in the County Tyrone, and in the different 
towns in the County Tyrone, between the years 1902 
and 1914. Well, take coal; it is much the same price 
in Strabane during the two periods; there is only 1/- 
of a difference, 26/- in 1901 and in 1914 27/-, an in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent. Paraffin oil, 8d. in 1902 and 
lOd. in 1914, 25 per cent, of an increase. Soap per 
stone 2/11, and in 1914 3/6, or 20 per cent, of a rise. 
Bread, the 21b. loaf, 2*d., and in 1914 3d., a rise of 
20 per cent. Flour per stone 1/5, and in 1914 1/9, 
or . 23.1 per cent, increase. Potatoes are at the same 
price as they were in 1902. Sugar 2/- per stone, and 
in 1914 2/4, that is 16.6 per cent, increase. Tea per 
lb. is the same; there is no change in it. Butter 1/-, 
and in 1914 1/4, an increase of 33.3 per cent. Cheese 
9d., and in 1914 10d., 25 per cent, of a rise. Milk, 
xbe same price, 8d. per quart. Eggs 1/- a dozen, and 
in 1914 1/4, 33.3 per cent, of a rise. Jam, the 21b. 
pot, 8d., and now 10d., 25 per cent, increase. Cur- 
rants per lb. 4d., now 6d., 50 per cent. Raisins 6d. 
and now 7d., 16.6 per cent. Beef and mutton the 
same price as before. This is an article, the price of 
which I have heard quoted by different witnesses who 
went before me, and I would like to say something 
about, that is beef and mutton. I think "it ridiculous 
to talk about the price of beef and mutton to a married 
policeman with 8 or 9 of a family. 


1886. You are a married man? — I am. 

1887. How many children? — Ten. 

1888. What is the age of the eldest? — Twenty -two. 

1889. How many are with you now? — There are 8. 

1890. Do you live in the barrack? — I do not. 

1891. What do you pay for your house? — £1 a month. 

1892. £12 a year? — £12 a year. 

1893. W 7 ell, you say something as to dwelling very 
much upon beef and mutton by a married man? — I 
think it is a species of sarcasm to speak of it to him 
at all, that is to a man with a family, because he 
cannot get more than vegetarian diet for a family of 
that sort. 

1894. Mr. Headlam. — You do not have to support 
more than 8 of your children at present? — Yes ; there 
is oue of them who is employed locally, in the Post 
Office, an official. 

1895. Ho supports himself? — He does, but I do not 
count on him. Now, pork was 6d. and is now 9d., 
which is 50 per cent, increase. Then as to turkeys, 
geese, hens, and chickens, I think the same remark 
applies as to beef and mutton as regards a married 
policeman with a family, that he cannot indulge much 
in these commodities. 

1896. I do not think the witnesses gave their evi- 
dence as bearing on their own consumption of these 
articles, but to show that every sort of necessaries of 
life had increased? — That is so. 

1897. And that the increase was general? — Yes, it 
was general, and with regard to all these necessaries 
of life I find that in the County Tyrone there is on the 
average 24.9 per cent, of a rise. In the ordinary 
labour market and trades in Strabane. there is not so 
much rise, owing to there being no trades organisation 
there, and the employers take advantage of the position, 
but in certain employments there is a small rise. 
Masons, who had 4/- a day have 5/-, an increase of 
25 per cent. ; bricklayers the same, 25 per cent, in- 
crease. Grocers’ assistants, indoor, have risen from 
£25 to £35, an increase of 40 per cent. Now, as to 
agricultural labourers, Strabane is a great agricultural 
district. There iB no trade there, but there is a marked 
rise in the value of agricultural labour. 

1898. "What is the rise in agricultural labourers’ 
wages? — They rose from £10 iu the half year. There, are 
two half-yearly hiring fairs there, and they rose from 
£10 in the half year and they are now £14, that is for 
an all-round general man who can do all-round general 
farm work. 

1899. That is £28 a year and keep? — Yes, and if he 
is not kept (I know the conditions of life of both single 
men in the labour world there), if he is not kept he has 
10/- a week (that is the general pay), and a free house, 
a few tons of coal in the year, and half an acre of 
potatoes laboured for him, and milk for his family 
generally as well. 

1900. A house and milk and fire, and his ground 
laboured by his master? — His ground laboured by his 
master. 

1901. Then your next point? — I say not only has 
the cost of living, but the standard of living has be- 
come higher. For the standard of living there is 
better education in the first place, higher education; 
the police have to endeavour to keep pace with the 
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other people living in the same locality or town, and 
of necessity it costs the policeman more for the edu- 
cation of his children. I know what it is. 

1902. Are there good schools in Strabane? — Very 
good. 

1903. And are they expensive? — No, the education is 
free, but the cost of books and other requisites is 
pretty high, and these have to be bought for the 
children, and there are new editions of books coming 
out pretty regularly, and they have to be bought and 
where there are a number of children at school it is 
difficult to keep them. They require better education 
to compete with others in the educational world and 
fit them for the struggle of life afterwards. 

1904. Mr. Headlam. — You mean that they require 
better education than they can get free? — Yes, quite so. 

1905. You do not take advantage of the free school? 
— Oh, yes, to a certain age. 

1906. "When they require a secondary education? — 
When they require a secondary education, and you 
have to pay for them. 

1907. Mr. Starkie. — Where did you have your eldest 
boy educated? — He was educated at a National school. 

1908. What age was he when he left there? — He was 
154, and he went into a clerkship in a factory in the 
town, and from that he went in when he became 18 
years of age and joined the police. 

1909. He is in the Constabulary? — He is in the 
Constabulary, and is serving in Belfast now. 

1910. The Chairman. — Then your next point?— -Well, 
a policeman would require to get a holiday. It is gene- 
rally acknowledged that every person now should get a 
holiday, and a married policeman is not fit to get a 
holiday unless he gets assistance from his friends, which 
I had to do on many occasions. Then I was going to 
say about the labour market, that one of those servant 
men is now in a better position than a policeman. 

1911. Do you mean single or married? — Single or 
married, if you take account of it. In one way if 
I had to choose the alternative between the life of a 
policeman and that of a farm servant at the present 
time I would distinctly choose the latter. 

1912. You would give up the pension? — I would; he 
has all his life to make provision for the pension 
afterwards. 

1913. The Chairman. — As a matter of fact, do they 
make provision? — They do, a great many of them. 

1914. Mr. Headlam. — On the £28 a year? — Yes; 
some of them do not; but a great many of them do. 
I have known some of them after some years at service 
to buy farms of land of their own afterwards; but I 
scarcely ever knew a policeman to be able to do that, 
or very seldom. Well, you have heard from some of 
the witnesses, you have'' heard from Constable Foley 
his statement that after paying his bills he had no- 
thing to support him. Well, ho has only himself and 
his wife, and if Constable Foley finds it hard to sup- 
port himself and his wife you can imagine what it is 
for a policeman of a family of, say, four. If it is 
only enough for two it is only half enough for four, 
and there would be none for six, and I don’t know 
what it would mean for eight. Now, a reference has 
been made to the English Police Forces for the pur- 
pose of comparison. I hold that there is no comparison 
or very little comparison between us and the English 
Police Forces, and the conditions do not apply at all ; 
the conditions of life, of service, or of pay, do not 
apply; and I hold that we are entitled to more con- 
sideration than the English Police Forces. 

1915. The Chairman. — Have you had any experience 
•of the English Police Forces?— Well, I have not; I have 
a bit more of the Scotch Forces, in the City of Glasgow, 
■and Renfrewshire, and some of the places around. 

1916. Just give ns your reasons for saying that the 
•conditions are not comparable? — In the first plaee the 
•conditions of life of the English or Scotch policeman 
are not the same. We take to the Police as a pro- 
fession and they do not; and with regard to their 
•conditions of life, in the first place, they forfeit no 
privileges of citizenship and we do. We forfeit all 
Tights of citizenship when we join the Police Force. 

1917. Mr. Headlam. — What do you mean by that?— 
We are disfranchised. 


1918. You are not allowed to vote? — No. 

1919. Is a policeman iu England allowed to vote? — 
Oh, he is. 

1920. Mr. Starkie. — It is prohibited by Statute in 
Ireland? — That is one consideration. Another con- 
sideration is that a policeman and his wife can engage 
in certain occupations, for instance, a policeman can 
keep boarders, and very often in those places married 
policemen and married sergeants board the single con- 
stables. 

1921. Mr. Headlam. — Can’t you keep boarders iu 
this country? — Well, we can, under certain restrictions. 

1922. What are the restrictions? — Well, the Authori- 
ties must be satisfied that it won’t interfere with your 
professional duties. 

1923. Do they ever refuse permission? — Well, the 
fact of the matter is that I have never known anyone ; 
but I think it- is so hampered with restrictions that 
no one ever thinks it worth while to ask for it or avail 
of it. 

1924. Has it ever been refused — for I understood from 
one witness that it is nearly always acceded to when 
it is asked for?— Well, I have heard of it being refused. 

1925. So if it is refused it is not worth while to ask 
for it? — I do not know that it has been refused. 

1926. The Chairman. — Is it the fact, sergeant, that 
it is not considered quite the tiling for a policeman’s 
house to be a lodging house?— Well, in the first place, 
most of our houses are not adapted for keeping lodgers. 

1927. But- is that really the fact? Is it felt in the 
Force, except, perhaps, in large towns where a man has 
a great big house, is it felt that it is not in accordance 
with the position of a policeman to take in the class of 
lodger that you would be able to take in, in a small 
house? — Well, I suppose possibly it might be. 

1928. At any rate, they do not do that?— 1 They don’t- 
do it. 

1929. Mr. Headlam. — The point is that they are not 
forbidden to do it. Do you know eases where the 
English Police have been engaged in trade, can they 
keep shops? — Oh, I think not; I don’t think that they 
are allowed to keep shops ; but as regards their service 
in the Force and their pay, the labour market there 
regulates their service and pay. When the labour 
market is high they leave the Force, and it is only 
whenever the labour market is down that they join the 
Force there. It is not so with us; we join it as a 
profession and stick to it. 

1930. The Chairman.— Well, they lose the prospect of 
pension, of course? — Oh, yes. And again, these police 
forces in England are paid by the local bodies, by the 
Corporations or local bodies that employ them. 

1931. Mr. Starkie. — Not altogether, the State pays 
part of the cost? — This is the point. If they are able to 
pay them higher wages than we are paid, I think that 
the State that we serve so well should extend great 
consideration to us, and that we should be paid as well 
if not better, talcing everything into consideration, than 
they are. 

1982. Do you know that the pay of the Police of 
England varies according to the counties? — Oh, yes, 
sir. I am aware of that. 

1933. Mr. Headlam.— Do you know that there are 
more police in Ireland, of course, in proportion to the 
population? — Well, now, the effect of the present pay 
that the police are getting— its effect on recruiting is 
bad. Now, you would not get any recruits in the 
Province of Ulster, except possibly in Donegal or some 
out of the way place. In other counties you would 
not get recruits to join. I endeavoured myself in the 
town of Strabane to see to get some to join, and not 
a one in the town or district of Strabane would join 
the Force at present, where they used to get recruits 
regularly from. 

1934. Mr. Starkie.— What do they say, what reason 
do they give? — They would laugh at you if you tell 
them that they commence at 4139 a year, or 15/- a 
week. They don’t think anything of it at all. 

1935. Is it solely on the grounds of the pay being in- 
adequate? — The pay and the discipline, and the life 
that they have to put up with. 

1936. They were always subject to discipline; it was 
more severe in fact in former times? — They say that 
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without discipline they can get better pay, and they go 
into cities like Belfast- or Derry, and become mechanics 
or will join a shop or will take to farming, and they 
consider that anything is better than joining the police 
at the present time with the present rate of pay. Of 
course, Mr. Roberts, the County Inspector from Done- 
gal, spoke of the effect of the present state of affairs 
on the recruiting in Donegal, and I think he stated the 
case very fully and put all the facts fully in detail, 
and in fact I listened to him attentively throughout his 
examination, and I think he has left nothing unsaid, 
and I think he is to be congratulated on his knowledge 
and the way that he put the case for us, and that he 
deserves the gratitude of the Force for the manner in 
which he stated it, and I do not think that any officer 
or County Inspector, nor all the other constables in the 
Force, could add to or diminish anything that he has 
told you about it. I agree with him, with everything 
that Mr. Roberts has said, and adopt it as my evidence, 
with this difference, that I could not put it so intel- 
ligently or state the facts so well as he has done. I 
have some bills of expenses, but I do not think that it 
is necessary for me to go into the details of them ; but 
to just simplify the thing I will take my own case and 
I will give you the salary that I draw in the year and 
the first charges on it, and what I have to support my 
family and myself on; I draw pay and allowances 
£88 17s. Out of that there are these first charges. 
I have to pay the barrack servant, and subscription to 
the Jubilee Fund £1 2s. I have rent £12. I have 
£7 16s. for fuel. That makes £20 18s. Now, diurnally 
that gives me 3/84 per day to support eight. Divided 
over eight, it leaves 2id. per head per day. That- is not 
speaking of clothing at all, but I have to clothe after 
that, and I do not purpose giving uny figures regarding 
clothing, because the c-ost of clothing a family differs 
according to the taste and skill of the mother and 
father, and as a matter of fact myself and my wife, 
when she was alive, she made all the children’s clothing 
and I made all mv clothing. I made my uniform and 
I repaired all my boots for myself and my children 
and her, and it never cost me a 6d. to pay a tradesman 
for anything, and so men or women that would not he 
so handy would have to buy all those thiugs, and con- 
sequently- this is how we were enabled, together with 
what assistance we got from friends, to pull along until 
some of our children got up; but I may tell you, sir, 
that the struggle was pretty hard. Well, there is 
another sergeant in the station with me and he has 
the same family and the same thing applies to him. 
There is a constable in the station who has nine of a 
family, himself and his wife, and, making the same 
calculation of his pay, he draws £77 2s., and he does 
not pay to the Jubilee Fund: but he pays the barrack 
servant 18/- in the year, £7 16s. 6d. for fuel and £12 
for rent, and that is £20 14s. as the first charges on his 
pay, and that leaves him £56 8s. to support himself 
and his wife and nine children. Well, that leaves him 
£56 8s., and divided by 11 it gives him something like 
3id. per head per day to support his family. Well, 
that is not taking clothing either; I don’t know how 
he gets that, but I presume that he gets some assist- 
ance from his friends too. 

1937. The Chairman. — What are the ages of the 
children? — The eldest of the children is nliout 16, and 
I don't know whether he is in nny employment. He 
was in a draper’s shop for some time, but I think he 
is with friends now. 

1938. "What would be the necessary monthlv expense 
if he had everything that he ought 'to have with nine 
children?— Well, it would be £10 2s. 3d. He makes it 
out himself here at £10 2s. 3d. He says that they 
get no beef. The total of his bill would be £10 2s. 3d. 
that it would take to keep him, and I don’t think it 
would he an exorbitant sum to keep such a family. 
Now, as regards the pensions, we ask to be pensioned 
on the pay that we draw at the time of retirement, and 
to be pensioned ou all allowances, and sergeants to 
attain their maximum pensions at three years instead 
of four, as now, and that the additional allowances 


should be increased, that is subsistence allowauce 
nightly, and allowances for twelve and eight hours. 
That is about all as regards the pensions. Well, I am 
asked to put forward the question of promotion, and to 
ask that all promotions should be from the ranks, and 
that one system of promotion, and that by competitive 
examination held by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
should be made. 

1939. That all promotions should be by competitive 
examination? — By competitive examination, and the 
service might require to be extended from five to seven 
or ten years if you like. 

1940. I do not quite understand? — There arc two sys- 
tems of promotion now, or several systems of pro- 
motion. There is the “ 1’ ” system. Well, there 
is the ordinary system by examination, the county 
system. We nsk’ that all promotions be by one system 
only, and that by competitive examination held by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

1941. That would be by the “P”?— Yes, by the “P.” 

1942. And that the man who had not succeeded in 
competing for the “ P ” list should not be considered 
for promotion at all? — No. You might make compen- 
sation to him if he is a good man by merit pay. 

1943. But we are talking now of promotion? — Yes, 

1944. You are asked to represent to us that all 
promotions should lie by competition? — By competition, 
with a standard something like the “ P. ” standard,, 
that some better educational tests should lie 
applied. 

1945. Mr. Stauicie. — How often do you think a man 
ought to be allowed to go up for examination? — He is 
allowed to go up twice now. Well, I would think 
that that would be enough, or possibly it might be 
extended to three times to give them a chance. 

1946. The Chairman. — Did you pass by competition 
yourself? — I did not; I would have if I had got leave. 

1947. Mr. Headi.au. — Y ou have got uothing to sav 
about employment of pensioners? — There is no such 
thing as employment for pensioners now. 

1948. Not in your county? — No. 

1949. The County Tyrone? — The County Tyrone. 

1950. And the evidence with regard to the County 
Tyrone is just the same as that with regard to other 
counties? — Yes, just the same. Any that were not 
able to get into some little business of their own had 
to take little poor jobs; I have known one of them to 
turn a navvy, to work on the railway. 

1951. The Chairman. — What age was lie? — He had 
served 26 years, and he thought possibly he might get 
to keep a little shop, and he made special application 
for it and he did not get leave, and lie retired then, 
and he was so hard pressed that he had to turn out to 
work, and he wrought at the making of a new railway 
that was opened a few years ago. 

1952. Is he living now? — He is living now, and his 
children have got up and have helped him since, and he 
is better off, and I am a long time in it myself and if 
I got a job I would be willing to take it although they 
have nothing against me. 

1953. Mr. Headlam. — They don’t like to employ pen- 
sioners; but- it is not a political objection? — No', it" is 
economic. They say that you have served the State 
and the State has a right to look after you, and you 
have no right to deprive another man of his means' of 
living, and you are putting another, a local man, a 
native of the place, out of a situation which you have 
no right to at all. That applies to the country all 
round. 

1954. Then you say that the establishment of crea- 
meries has raised the prices. The allegation is that 
the establishment of creameries has raised the prices. 
Are there creameries in the Couutj r Tyrone? — Yes. 

1955. And do you think that they have raised the 
prices? — Oh, yes, certainly. 

1956. By taking away the produce?— Yes, the butter 
and eggs and milk. We have some of them in our 
district. 
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1057. The Chairman. — You are stationed at Bally- 
bumon, in the County Kerry? — Yes. 

1958. How long have you been in that station 
Over 12 months, sir. 

1959. And how long have you been in the County 
Kerry ?— Over 26 years, sir. 

19(50. And what is your entire service? — Thirty-three 
years and four months. 

1961. What other counties were you in as well as 
Kerry?— West Cork, sir. I remained in W 7 est Cork 
until I got married and went, on my marriage, to 
Kerry t and after getting head-quarters was transferred 
to Kenmure,'aud I remained in Kenmare for 12 years, 
and I was sent- to Dingle district then and after two 
years' service in that district I was removed to Lis- 
towel, where I spent three, four, or five months over 
eleven years, and from that to Ballybimion. I am 
not exact about the months in Listowel, but I was 
some months over eleven years. 

1962. Is your wife alive?— She is, sir, but not living 
with me. 

1968. What family have you? — Three children. 

1964. What ages are they? — Well, the eldest boy is 
about 25 and the second boy is over 23, and my 
daughter is over 21. 

1965. Then they are all doing for themselves? — Yes, 
sir, they are. 

1966. W r liat are your boys doing? — My eldest son is 
a National School Teacher. 

1967. And your second boy? — My second boy is at 
chemistry; lie served his time to a chemist in Lis- 
towel, and he is now earning for himself over a year, 
a year and a half, and my daughter is a National 
school teacher and came out of the training college 
Inst July, and just as she was about a mouth out, 
almost simultaneously with the announcement of the 
result of her examination, she got an appointment in a 
National school in the County Limerick. 

1968. Now, what men do you represent here? — The 
constables of Kerry, sir. 

1969. And will you tell us no w what they have in- 
structed you to say here on their behalf. But first, 
are you living in barracks now? — I am not, sir; I am 
living with a single man in Ballybunion since I went 
to it, in mess with a single man. I happened to be 
transferred from Listowel to Ballybunion. I did not 
bring my wife with me as I did expect that there was 
a possibility, or may be a probability, that wherever 
my daughter would go after coming out of the training 
college she might go to reside with her. 

1970. At any rate, you are living in mess now with 
a single man? — With a single man. 

1971. But you have accommodation in barrack — you 
.sleep iu barrack? — I sleep the same as a single man. 

1972. Now, would you say what you have to say on 
your own behalf and on their hehali? — Well, on behalf 
of the constables of Kerry I most respectfully ask 
for an increase of 25 per cent, in pay, and that pensions 
be calculated on pay and allowances and computed on 
the pay that the man is in receipt of the date of his 
retirement, and that no deduct’ on should be made for 
barrack rent from the pay 1 of the single men in future. 
One particular matter I would like to refer to, and that 
is with regard to some of the few men that got 
punished for marrying without permission. Their 
position to my mind seems miserable. 

1973. Do you know any of them yourself?— I do, sir. 
I have personal knowledge of one man and his wife 
in the village of Ballybunion, and it is a dear place, 
though house accommodation is dear throughout Kerry, 
and from my experience it is very hard for. anything 
like adequate accommodation to be got in towns. 
Where a house cannot be got rooms are dear, and 
sometimes they have a very limited space of room 
though they have to pay very dear for it. He could 
not, of course, pay the rent of a house and he pays £1 
a month. I myself paid 41 a month for quite inade- 
quate accommodation for almost two years in Lis- 
towel prior to my getting a house. I had to wait for 
that time before I could possibly, get a house at .£12 a 
year. I said I would never give more than 412 as 
my pay was not adequate to meet it (and it was not 
adequate to meet it at that either), that I would never 
give more than 412. I did happen to get it, and held 
that house I think for 10 years until I went out last 
•October. Prior to my leaving it there were many 


applicants for it, some of them out-bidding the others, 
until they had put it up to 415, and I think it would 
have gone higher if the man held out. There is one 
other matter that I would like to refer to as regards 
nightly allowance, though I do not wish to emphasise 
the allowance as regards lodging allowance, but nightly 
allowance. I know a station that I never can expect 
to be stationed in, so therefore it is not a personal 
matter to me ; but I know from my eleven years in it 
that the men were struck verv hard over the fact that 
12 hours is the period you must cover before you are 
entitled to 3/6 for a night’s absence. Listowel is a 
station that sends more people to jail than any other 
town of my experience. I often had two escorts iu 
the day from Listowel myself. I often, when going 
with prisoners to jail, met an escort returning, ancl 
many of those escorts had to remain overnight, and 
then they incur the expense of a night out, but the 
period might fall short of the 12 hours by an hour 
or an hour and a half and they only get 1/-, so that, 
night is turned into day in a pecuniary sense, aud those 
men have to undergo that, so often that they are out 
of pocket very considerably by the night’s absence and 
getting 1 / - for remuneration. 

1974. Where is the jail? — Tralee. 

1975. And do they go by rail? — Go by rail. 

.1976. Mr. Starkie. — T hey cannot get back that 
night? — No. Of course, if they go by an early train 

in the day they could, but they have to leave the - 
barrack about half-past eight, arid they return about 
ten minutes or n quarter past seven. At teu minutes 
the traiu is due I think, as well as my memory serves 
me, and by the time they get to the barrack it is about 
a quarter past seven in the morning. 

1977. The Chairman. — Did I ask you what your 
native county was? — Cavan. 

The Committee adjourned for Luncheon and resumed 
at 2 p.m. 

Constable Edward Harman further examined. 

1978. The Chairman. — Now, Constable Harman, will 
you kindly go on. I think there was one subject you 
bad not finished. You had told us something about 
hardship in connection with the work of escorting 
a prisoner. I don’t know whether you had done with 
that? — Well, I don’t think that I had quite finished. 
These men leave at half-past eight and they return 
at seven o’clock in the morning, but they are short 
of the 12 hours. I believe 10 hours would cover the re- 
quirements, if the period was reduced to 10 hours 
it would leave the men a nightly allowance. They 
incur the expense of the night and yet they have only 
1/- for the night’s expense. 

1979. Did you ever know a case in which that oc- 
curred except the escorting of prisoners from Listowel 
to Tralee? — Well, I am not certain; but I have heard, 
too, though I cannot speak of it with coufidenee, that 
Killamey is similarly affected. Of that I am not 
going to be positive, because it is only hearsay. 

1980. But of course that would be to alter the financial 
regulations of a whole service, because there were two or 
three exceptional cases of this sort of hardship, and would 
not that- be better met by making representation to 
the authorities to consider it? — Well, I do not think 
they have authority to alter the rule. That is my im- 
pression, but I am not quite certain. 

1981. But some other arrangement might be made 
that would cover it, it might De met by having an 
earlier train of departure, or returning by the first train 
in the morning might not be made obligatory? — Well, 
if it was not made obligatory they would be entitled. 

1982. That is what I say. There are little ways of 
doing these things, but for one or two cases of hardship 
you could scarcely expect to have the whole regulations 
turned upside down? — I would not ask it at all, sir. 
Now, I do not know whether I cleared up quite the 
thing I referred to about a man who violated the mar- 
riage rule by not applying for permission. 

1983. I think you said that it was a hardship, and 
that you knew one case yourself? — I know one case my- 
self, and I 6aw where he brought his wife to the village 
and he could not get a house, because house rent is 
very, very high in Ballybunion, and it is out of the 
reach for a policeman to take a house at all. He 
brought his wife to a furnished lodging and be had a 
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room and the use of a kitchen with very small space, 
and while he had her in it he was charged 10/- a week. 
Well, his pay being only £4 9s. Gd., take 10/- a week 
out of that and it leaves him a very small margin to 
provide the necessary food. 

1984. How long was he married? — He was married 
something about a year or over it. Well, more than 
a year; he is just a year in the station with me (next 
March he will be a year), and he sent his wife home. 
She is at home at present, not living with him. 

1985. Mr. Starkte. — He married under seven years’ 
service? — He did, sir. There is another matter to 
which I would like to refer, namely the subsistence 
allowance for eight hours' necessary absence on duty. 
What I wish to say is that the two mile limit deprives 
a great lot of men. When they are out on agricultural 
statistics or other duties they are supposed to come 
home to their dinner, and just imagine if a man conies 
home it is two miles to come home to his dinner and 
two miles back and the greater part of his day’s work 
is interfered with, besides the number of miles it puts 
on him, so he has either of two alternatives, either to 
remain without his dinner or to come home for it and 
put that length of a road on himself. 

1986. Does that occur only on the occasion of the 
collection of the agricultural statistics? — It may, sir; 
it may occur in many cases. Heretofore, after the 1882 
Commission, men got 3/6 a night or 1/- per day allow- 
ance as the case might be, irrespective of distance. I had 
it myself and drew it. Within half a mile of my barrack 
I drew the 8/6 a night. I hod it in my young days. In 
the station I was in Cork I had a nightly allowance 
protecting a bailiff, taking turns with the other men in 
the station, and we had 3/6 each man, within a com- 
paratively short distance of the station. The two miles 
limit deprives men of these allowances and there are 
some men that do the agricultural statistics and I 
understand they do not get a fraction for the work. I 
would respectfully ask to have the allowance granted 
as recommended by the 1882 Commission, irrespective 
of distance. 

1987. Because the sub-district is small? — The sub- 
district is small, but it takes them several days to go, 
but it falls short of completing the eight hours ; and in 
some cases men ar© sent on duty and get an order to 
return at 7f hours for the purpose of saving the Ti-ea- 
sury the cost of the 1/-, at the expense of the men. 

1988. The Chairman.— Let us pass from that. I think 
we understand that?— Well, to speak of the married 
men, I say they are not getting anything like the neces- 
sary food that would be required by men of their posi- 
tion. Beef or mutton I should say uould be a luxury to 
them. Bacon is seldom seen on their dinner table. ' As 
the previous witness, Sergeant Devlin, described it 
would be almost sarcasm or irony to say that they could 
have sufficient bacon or mutton for dinner. They have 
not. I know myself men with large families that are 
to be pitied ; they are living on low fare. It is earnestlv 
to be hoped that it has reached the nadir. If it goes 
to a lower point I don’t know what will bo the effect; 
but it could not be at a much lower point. There is 
another matter I wish to mention, and that is the cost 
of living in remote towns sometimes exceeds what I 
believe it would be in cities, and I find that somo 
articles can be got cheaper even in cities than in these 
remote places. In Kerry there are an awful lot of 
isolated stations throughout. I know a good deal of 
the districts in it, having served a long time in some 
of them, and I know some of them are very dear. I 
am in a station at present which I suppose" is as dear 
as any. These men are taken away on detachment 
duty; for instance, in Ballybunion where I am now 
there was a man absent for a period of several months, 
and there are only two men in mess and that raised 
the mess considerably on the men, because the two men 
had to pay a servant which three had to pav before. 

1989. Mr. Headlam. — How often have you been on 
detachment duty? — Well, I was not myself very often 
on detachment duty, but the other men. It occurs 
often. The married men are not taken as often upon 
it, or anything like it, as the single men. 

!" n 0, ■ P ? n ? e a -T ear TVOuld a man go on detachment 
duty? — It depends on wherever a thing would occur. 
For years past there was more detachment duty where 
they were on cattle driving and other things, such as 


the Dublin riots, and these things. Kerry was wonder- 
fully reduced by men being away in Connaught during 
the cattle driving season. One batch would come 
home and another went to replace them, so it meant the 
absence of men for a considerable time from the county. 
There is another point, as regards the constable in 
charge. Very often a constable is sent in charge of 
a station and he does the work of the sergeant, and he 
gets no remuneration whatsoever for it. In Kerry 
that has occurred in the past, and it is occurring yet, 
but in tile past more frequently than at present. I 
myself have often been sent when a sergeant was gone 
on leave, sick or otherwise. I would sometimes happen 
to be in a station when a sergeunt would get sick and I 
had to go in charge. 

1991. The Chairman. — Wliat is the sergeant’s allow- 
ance? — Eight and eightpence a month. I think it ought 
have been given to men by the 1901 Committee, when 
it was granted to the sergeants for charge allowance. 

1992. To cover what — I suppose not so much to 
cover any extra expenditure as to compensate him for 
all the responsibility and a little extra duty? — I should 
think that was the reason. 

1998. Mr. Starkie. — It was given for the increased 
responsibility, and I can say that the question of a 
constable being in charge of a station instead of a 
sergeant was not considered at all? — That is my im- 
pression and the general impression, so far as my 
knowledge goes. 

1994. Mr. Headlam. — Your contention is that the 
charge allowance should be given to whoever is in 
charge, for the time he is in charge? — That is the 
constables’ impression. 

1995. Mr. Starkee. — That was really the intention? 
— I would respectfully ask for 4/6 a night for a night's 
absence instead of 8/6. 

1996. The Chairman. — You say you have not been 
very much latterly on detachment duty yourself? — Not 
myself, sir. Now, the next point is with regard to- 
men not promoted through no fault of their own, that 
they got good service pay at 16 years, that is 1/- a 
week. At 20 I would respectfully suggest that such 
men ought to get another 1/-. 

1997. Well, at what period then would a constable 
under ordinary circumstances arrive at his maximum — 
if he got good service pay at 16 what time would he 
arrive at his maximum in the ordinary way?— In the- 
ordinary way he does not arrive as a rule at present 
at his maximum until 25 years’ service. 

1998. But it is proposed by some of the witnesses 
that his maximum should be shortened, that he should 
come to his maximum at 16 years? — I am coming to- 
that. 

1999. Would you begin by giving a man at 16 years 
some compensation for not being promoted when you 
heai'd that the average period when a man gets his 
promotion is 18J- years, and a great many do not get 
it until they are 22 years? — Well, I believe it is about 
to come down, for all the senior men are nearly done 
away with except in some few counties. 

2000. You see what I mean? — I do, sir. I say the 
maximum pay that I would suggest for a constable now 
would be a 12 years’ service, for I consider that if he is 
ever to be a policeman he ought to be well-shaped then. 

2001. Then you would give him, if he was not on 
the road to preferment, good service at two short 
periods? — Yes. 

2002. At sixteen and twenty? — Sixteen and twenty. 
I would be against what is proposed here by the wit- 
ness who preceded me, against men going out at 
80 years’ service, that is its being made compulsory on 
him to retire. I would be for allowing him to go at 
25 as prior to the 1908 Act; but I would not compel' 
him to go at 80, because there are many men who are 
in’ very poor circumstances, barely able to exist if they 
went out with large families unprovided for at that 
time , and to send them out into the cold world without 
friends — they are just like modem Ishmaels ; every 
man’s hand against them. 

2008. Mr. Headlam. — You do not think they would 
be too old for police duty after 80 years’ service?- — 
Well, I do not think they are. I am long over it 
myself, and I can take my turn of duty with some- 
of the present day recruits ; I don’t know whether I 
am mentally equal to them or not. 
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2004. The Chairman. — Well, I do not think you are 
mentally inferior to them; you are not showing it 
here at any rate? — I now propose, sir, to read for you 
a list of the prices of the different articles in the 
scattered places in the County of Kerry, as received 
from the delegates of the county assembled at Tralee 
on the 3rd inst. 

2005. What periods are to be compared? — 1901 and 
1914. I will take Ballybunion, a list prepared by 
myself after full enquiries had been made from the 
principal traders in the village. Fresh meat was 7d. 
and now 9d. per lb.; bacon 54d. , now- lid.; potatoes 
4d. per stone, now 8d. per stono (part of the year they 
are much dearer); eggs 7d. per dozen, 1/5 at present; 
butter lOd. por lb., norv 1/3; sugar 2/- per stone, now 
2/4; oil 7d. per gallon, now 9d. ; coal 28/- per ton, now 
£2 Is. 8d. ; flour 27/- per sack, 38/- at present. In 
North Kerry turf is very largely used as fuel. In 1901 
I bought the turf myself at from lOd. to 1/2 a donkey 
rail. At present in Ballybunion and Listowel they are 
2/6 a donkey rail. 

2006. Mr. Headlam. — That is a load? — Yes, a load. 
In Castleisland district fresh meat was Bd. in 1901, 
and in 1914 1/-; bacon was 6d. , now 1/2; potatoes per 
stone now 8d.; eggs lOd. per dozen, now 1/6; butter 
8d. per lb., now 1/3. 

2007. Wlmt sort of butter? — Well, he has not 
written it down here. 

2008. What do they generally use? — Well, I do not 
know about Castleisland; I was never stationed in 
it. and I am not certain; but where I am myself it is 
1/3 per lb., and it is from a farmer we get it. Sugar, 
1/3 per stone in 1901, now’ 2/4; oil, 8d. per gallon, 
now lid.; coal, 18/- per ton, now’ 33/6; flour, 1/4 
per stone, now 1 1/11; bread, 2£d. per 2 lb. loaf, and 
now' 3d. Now in Dingle district, bacon was 7d., and 
is now 1/2; potatoes, 4d., now 9d. ; eggs, 1/-, now 
1/4; sugar, 1/9 per stone, now 2/4 per stone; 
butter, 6d., now 1/4; oil, 8d.. now 1/-; soap, 3/6 per 
stone, now 5/6; coal, 19/-., now 30/-; flour, 1/6 per 
stone, now 2/-; bread, 2 Id. per 2 lb. loaf, and now’ 


34d. If you are satisfied with the number of districts 
in the coupty, I am satisfied not to follow’ up this. 

2009. The Chairman. — I was npticing with regard 
to those figures w'hich you have just been reading for 
Dingle that they are very much the same as before? 
— There is no material difference. 

2010. I think what you have given us now are fair 
indications of the prices in Kerry? — Yes, sir. 

2011. Mr. Headlam. — Tell us the names of tho ones 
you have not read? — Killarney, ICiUorglin, and Cahir- 
civeen I have not read; and Kenmare. 

2012. Mr. Stahxie. — I suppose prices have gone up 
in Dingle since the introduction of the railway? — Prices 
hove gone up recently, I understand. 

2013. Have they gone up in consequence of the in- 
troduction of tho railway ? — I could not say that. 

2014. Before the railw'ay Dingle was an extremely 
remote place?— I think that was the cause of it. 

2015. The Chairman. — I think it is more where 
fishermen come in. Where a number of fishermen 
come in and land their fish, does not that raise tho 
prices there? — I do not know; but visitors come to 
Dingle. I think the fishing in Dingle in latter years 
is confined, so far as my knowledge goes, to the men 
of the locality. 

2016. But it has the largest fleet in the south of 
Ireland? — I am going on 13 years away from it now. 

2017. Mr. Starkie. — Dingle is 80 miles by road from 
Tralee? — 30 miles by road. The difference, I think, in 
the cost of turf between now and 1901 is to be attributed 
to the fact of land purchase. The farmers having pur- 
chased their lands purchased the bog too, and the old 
landlords were in the habit of letting bog to a class 
of people who make a living by selling turf; and what 
they used to get from the landlord prior to the land 
purchases for 10/- or less, in many cases they now 
have to give .£3 or ,£8 10s. That is the complaint of 
the turf sellers; and going through the country taking 
statistics and otherwise I get into conversation, and 
that is the song to me as I go along. 

2018. Now the turbary rights belong to tho pur- 
chasers? — Yes. I think that is all that I have to say. 


Constable John Butler examined. 


2019. The Chairman. — You are stationed at Lady 
Lane, Waterford? — Yes. 

2020. What service have you? — 17 years and 5 
months. 

2021. How long have you been at your present 
station? — 10 years last October. 

2022. And how long have you been in the county? 
— That is the same length. 

2023. And what county did you serve in before you 
came to Waterford? — Wexford County. 

2024. So all your service is in the two counties? — 
Yes, sir. 

2025. What age were you when you joined? — 20 
years and 4 months. 

2026. Are you a married man? — Yes, sir. 

2027. With a family? — Three children. 

2028. Are you living in barrack? — No, sir. 

2029. And what rent do you pay for your house? — 
4/6 per week. 

2080. Now you represent the views of whom? — Of 
the constables in Waterford City. 

2081. And I suppose you have drawn up in a certain 
order, after consulting them, what you want to present 
to us as their views? — Yes, six. 

2082. Then just go and read it for yourself? — Well, 
we request an increase of pay equal to the increased 
cost of living at the present time in the city. I have 
here a list of the average prices of the different articles 
required as household necessaries, which shows the in- 
creases between the years 1901 and 1914. 

2033. Just let us have these; but where did you 
derive this information from? — I went round the city, 
and collected the prices myself, sir. 

2034. From whom? — From traders and employers 
and others who could give me information. In 1901 
house rent was 4/2 a week and in 1914 5/6. 


2035. Mr. Headlam. — For the same sort of house? 
—Yes. 

2038. "What sort of a house would that be — would it 
be a house of 4 rooms? — Generally, 4 rooms; small. 
Paraffin per gallon was 6d. in 1901, and in 1914, lid.; 
soap, per stone, 3/6 in 1901, now 4/1; bread, per 2 lb. 
loaf, 2$d. in 1901, now 3Jd.; flour, 1/5 in 1901, now 
1/10 ; oatmeal, per stone, 1/6 in 1901; now 2/, 4; pota- 
toes, per stone, 6d. in 1901, now 8d.; vegetables, what 
you could purchase then for 1/6 is now 2/6; tea, per 
lb., 2/-, now 2/4; sugar, per stone, 2/-, now 2/4; 
milk, per quart, 2d., now 3d.; butter, per lb., 1/-, 
now 1/4; cheese, per lb., 8d. f now lOd. ; eggs, per 
doz., 10d., now 1/6; jam, per 2 lb. pot, strawberrry, 
9-Jd., now 10id.; raspberry, 9Jd., now 10Jd. ; goose- 
berry, 6d., now 7d. ; currant, now 10£d., cur- 

rants, per lb., 2$d. , now 3£d.; raisins, per lb., 4d., now 
6d.; beef, per lb., 7d., now 9d. ; mutton, per lb., 7d.; 
now 9d. ; Irish bacon, 9d., now 1/2 (that is for rashers, 
and there is scarcely any other bacon sold in Water- 
ford); pork, 7d., and now lid. Clothing has increased 
by 25 per cent., and boots by 42.85, I believe. The 
foregoing 26 articles show a general increase of over 
37 per cent. I have also a list showing the increases 
granted to tradesmen during the years from 1901 to 
1914. Carpenters, masons and bricklayers had £1 10s. 
in 1901, and on the 1st of May, by mutual arrange- 
ment, they are to have £1 16s. per week. Dockers 
had 13/- per week in 1901, and now £1 10s.; drapers’ 
assistants, indoor, .£46, and now £62; outdoor, £60, 
and now £90. 

2037. The Chairman. — About dockers — what do you 
say? — They were drawing 13/- in 1901, and now they 
have £1 10s. per week. 

2038. Is it the same class of men, and are they 
working in exactly the same way? — Well, they have 
better conditions of work now. 

M 
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. 2039. I mean, were they working by the day in 
1901? — No; by the week. 

2040. Were they working by time? — Yes; they were 
working a six days’ week then. Now, their limit is 
50 hours per week. Anything over that is 6d. an hour 
overtime. 

2041. But are they working still by time except the 
overtime; is it a week of 60 hours that they have got? 
— A week of 50 hours. 

2042. Is it not on tonnage? — I mean they are able to 
make £1 10s. 

2048. In 1901 they were working by the week? — 
Yes. 

2044. Now they are working by the time? — Yes. 

2045. It is necessary to explain that, because one 
could not quite understand it otherwise — that they 
would jump from 13/- to 80/-? — Well, then, during 
the strikes in Dublin there was a considerable increase 
of shipping in Waterford owing to the strike in Dublin, 
and some of them made as much as_.£2 7s. 6d. a week 
in Waterford during those few months. 

2046. Mr. Starkie. — Are the men engaged in lift- 
ing cargo from the ships?— Yes; unloading nnd loading 
ships. 

2047. They are paid so much a ton, are they not? — 
That is their average weekly pay. 

2048. They are casual labourers? — There is casual 
labour besides the ordinary labour. The casual 
labourer is employed at the rate of Gd. ped hour ; he has 
no fixed weekly wage. 

2049. The Chairman. — Regular men are employed 
in gangs? — They have what they call a stevedore over 
them. The daily pay in the year 1910 of the labourers 
in Messrs. Graves nnd Company’s timber yard was 
2/2; in 1914, it is 2/10, an Increase of 30 per cent. 
Now I have also a list of the weekly expenses of my- 
self and family, £1 9s. Id. per week. That neither 
includes eggs nor rashers for myself or family, os I 
cannot afford to buy them. 

2050. Mr. Headlam. — It includes meat, does it? — 
Yes ; but not eggs or rashers. My gross weekly pay and 
allowances amount to £1 10s. 8d.; weekly bnlance, 1/7. 
out of which I have to provide for myself, wife nnd 
three_ children the following necessary articles — boots, 
clothing, shirts, underwear, the replacing of furniture, 
and cooking utensils, and expenses incurred during 
illness. 

2051. The Chairman. — Well, of course, you are 
spending a great deal more than the pay you receive? 
— Well, I mend all my own boots and my children’s 
boots; I make my own uniform; my wife makes all 
the children’s clothes and her own ‘clothes, so that, 
of course, helps us on. Well, we ask that the con- 
stable reach his maximum pay at 12 years’ service, 
with good service pay at 16 years’ service— that is, 
to men. who through no fault of their own do not get 
promotion. 


2052. Mr. Headlam. — What do you mean exactly 
by no fault of their own — do you mean that they are 
not qualified? — There is a certain percentage of men 
who can never expect to get promoted, I believe. 
Every man joining cannot get promotion. 

2053. The Chairman. — You do not mean that they 
are not sufficiently well conducted?— No; but the 
vacancies would not be enough, and somebody must 
come to the wall; and men, perhaps not through their 
own fault, have to be passed over. 


2054. Mr. ST.uinE._The man at 16 yearn' service 
would not know whether he was going to set pro- 
motion or not?— Well, I am goine to put forward a 
suggestion that a general list should be kept at head- 
quarters, from which all promotions should be made. 


2055. Mr. Headlam. — Instead of confining it to tilt 
particular county?— Yes; a man then at 16 years’ ser. 
vice would be .in a position, I believe, to know if hi 
was going to get promotion. 

. 2056. What is the average of service for promotior 
to acting-sergeant in Waterford?— A Waterford man 
has over 20 years. 

2057. The Chairman.— Not a “P” man?— No; we 
say that the " P ” list should be abolished, and thie 
general list substituted. ■ 


2058. Do you agree that the general list should be 
reached by competition? — No. 

2059. One witness said that the general list should lie 
reached by- competition? — I do not agree with him 
about that. I say it should be left to the discretion 
of the county inspector to examine the men who come 
forward, and that he should submit the names of the 
men whom lie considers eligible for promotion to head- 
quarters, where the list would he kept, and each man 
as it reaches his turn get promotion off that list, nnd 
not ns it is now in vogue, a different system in every 
county. 

2060. Mr. Headlam. — That would mean a good deal 
of transfers, would it not, as a vacancy might occur 
in some county far away? — Well, it would, I am sure, 
for a couple or three years, hut after that it would 
settle down, and be practically the one tiling all over. 
We also ask that our lodging allowance be Increased, to 
Jil5 per annum, and our boot allowance to be increased 
by at least £1. We ask that our pensions be cal- 
culated on pay and allowances — to be struck on the 
rate of pay and allowances to which men are entitled 
at date of retirement; and that the allowance for fuel 
and light be increased to- such a sum as would cover 
the actual expenditure, or at least double wliat it is 
now. 

2061. The Chairman. — Now, you are counting the 
entire consumption in the barrack, that is, for day 
room and kitchen? — The necessary amount of coal 
that would be burned in the barrack. 

2062. But that is in the day room nnd kitchen. 
We were asking yesterday what the fuel was for, mid 
wo were told that it was for the day room nnd kitchen , 
nnd naturally the two tilings are combined. I mean 
that it is burned in common — the coal that comes in 
is burned in common in the kitchen and day room? — 
That is so. In Lady Lane Station, that I come from, 
we have six troop horses, and the water to heat the 
bran and other stuff for those horses is prepared at 
the range in the kitchen, and it would not be fair to 
expect the men in mess to pay for that. Although 
they have an allowance of double the amount during 
the winter months at that particular station, still it 
costs each man in mess 5d. per week extra for extra 
fuel and light, notwithstanding that the double allow- 
ance is given. 

2063. Mr. Headlam. — How many men are there in 
that station? — Generally, 80 or 81 ; all told. 

2064. How many sergeants? — Eight presently. 

2065. As many ns that?— That is including mounted 
sergeants and county inspectors’ clerks. 

•2066. The Chairman.— T here are 31 constables?— 
No; the average is about 21; and sometimes it may 
be down to 18 and up to 22. 

2067. How many duty sergeants?— Well, take two 
county inspectors’ clerks, who hold the rank -of ser- 
geant, and two mounted sergeants. 

. 2068. That is four? — That is folir ; nnd then there 
is a mounted acting-sergeant also. 

2089. Five?— An acting-sergeant in the office also. 

2070. Six? — Well, then, there are 8 sergeants and 
3 acting sergeants presently iu the station, which leaves 
5 working sergeants. 


2071. Mr. Starkie.— How' many working constables 
are there? — Twenty. 

2072. The Chairman.— Wc left off at the fuel. What 

is your next point? — As regards rent in Waterford, 
the average, which is about 5/9, does not -exactly 
represent the present conditions, as some of the men 
In the city have occupied the same house for 10 years 
or more, and in -the event of these men being trans- 
ferred and another constable wanting to get his house, 
the rent, on the incoming tenant would be increased 
by 1/- to 1/6 per week. There is one such ease 
occurred recently, and the man concerned is a witness 
at this inquiry, namely, Acting-Sergeant Grady, and 
he will be able to tell you more, if necessary, of the. 
transaction. I know of another man who is looking 
out for a house since the month of October last, when 
he was transferred to the citv from an out-station. 
He cannot get one, and he had to take rooms at 6/6 
per week. The police are debarred from occupying 
Corporation houses in Waterford. 
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2070. Mr. Headlam. — By the rules of the Corpora- 
tion? — Yes; as they are mainly built for the artisan 
class. The class of houses occupied by the police are 
of an inferior type, and not such as they would wish 
to occupy if their means would allow it. They are 
generally small houses, with four apartments, without 
any water in, or any flush closets attached. They 
have to pay for cleaning out the ashes and other col- 
lections from the ashpit once, a month. 

2074. By the Corporation? — They have to pay them- 
selves; they have to pay privately. 

2075. The Chairman. — To have the ashpit cleaned 
out? — Yes. 

2076. Mr. Headlam. — The Corporation does not do 
it? — No; and there is no means of getting to the ash- 
pits in the majority of houses, and the way they have 
to be cleaned out is to get a man with a hundbarrow 
bringing it out through the front' hall of the house 
into the street, and putting it into a cart and taking 
it away. 

2077. Do you pay rates for your house? — No. 

2078. The Cn airman . — The’ landlord does?— The 
landlord does. 

2079. Mr. Headlam. — Is Wnterford a growing city 
or a declining one? — Well, it is more or loss at n 
standstill as regards the population. 

2080. And there iB no building of fresh houses? — 
There is; but they are knocking down n lot of old 
slums, and building on the site occupied by the old 
slums. 

2081. So there is rather a demand for houses than 
too many houses for the peoplo? — The class of house 
the polieo now have to take is this — that for every 
one. that becomes vacant there are at least 20 ap- 
plicants. 

2082. The Chairman. — You said this man trans- 
ferred some months ago to Waterford cannot get a 
house at all? — A week before I came up he hail en- 
gaged rooms at 6/6. 

2083. Mr. Staiikie. — Are the Corporation buildings 
solely occupied by artisans? — And labourers, and such 
as carpenters and masons, and of that class and dock 
labourers. I was speaking about the position of a 
policeman. It is hard for an ex-policeman to procure 
any employment in civil life in Waterford, ns any 
position of monetary value, as it become vacant, is 
usually filled by a local man or his son, who are 
invariably members of trades unions or similar socie- 
ties, who can command local influence, to the detri- 
ment of the ex-policeman. Another reason which 
greatly militates against an ex-policeman is his age 
on retirement. 

2084. Mr. Headlam. — What age is that usually? — 
Well a man who joined since 1908 must reach the age 
of 50 before he can retire on full pension. 

2085. Mr. Staiikie. — It will take him some timo to 
do that? — Oh, yes, it will; but that is the existing 
regulation at present. Of course, for men who joined 
before the 1908 Act it is optional with them to go at 
25 years’ service, but they would go at the original 
rate of pay. 

2086. Mr. Headlam. — That would leave him about 
45 when he retires if he joined before 1908. You say 
the age at which they retire militates against their 
employment ? — Y es. 

2087. I am trying to get exactly at the age. Which 
age militates against their getting employment — is it 
45?— No, the older age. 

2088. But that does not take effect except in the case 
of the people who joined after 1908? — That is right. 

2089. Then there have not been any people retiring 
at that age? — There could not possibly be. 

2090. Then what exactly do you mean? 

2091. Mr. Starkie. — The Act of 1908 makes it com- 
pulsory that a man should serve 30 years and be 50 
years of age to get the benefit of the Act; if he joined 
since 1908 he has no choice in the matter? — Yes, and 
that is one of the grievances now existing, and we ask 
that that should be repealed, and the matter left as it 
formerly was, leaving it optional with the man to go 
at 26 years' service. 

2092. The Chairman. — Even without the increase of 
pay? — Yes, because it would be a great benefit in some 


cases; as, for instance, a man that would have 25 years’ 
service might be lucky enough to get a good position, 
whereas if he had served on until 30 years that chance 
would have passed him by and he could not have availed 
of it. 

2093. As far as I can make out this could not occur 
until 1933? — Well, it is the presently existing regu- 
lation for any man who joined since 1008, and I am 
putting forward their grievances now on their behalf. 
Of course, it won't apply to me or to men who have 
joined before that. 

2094. The first man who would be affected by it 
would be in 1938? — Not necessarily so, because, take 
myself now, before I would be entitled to the full bene- 
fit of my pension as it now’ stands I should be 50 years 
of age. 

2095. I know that; but you started by saying that 
you preferred to have permission to retire at 25 years’ 
service even although you -would not receive the maxi- 
mum pension that was obtainable? — That is so. 

2096. You perceive what I mean? — Yes, sir. And 
the peoplo generally say that his employers should have 
given him a pension sufficiently large to enable him 
to live without competing in the labour market, and 
therefore the ex-policeman in Waterford must take up 
such situations as he would not dream of accepting 
prior to joining the police. 

2097. What sort of situations would he take? — 
Night watch-man is practically the only thing ha could 
get now, and it is very hard on a man after serving 
80 years to have to turn out and remain out all night. 

2098. Mr. Staiikie. — Do they over get insurance 
agencies? — Yes; but if they do they have what is called 
to buy the book, and the majority of pensioners are not 
able to afford to do that. 

2099. Wliat would they have to pay for it? — Well, 
I have known books myself to run betw’een £20 and 
.£50, for the goodwill of the previous holder of the book. 

2100. Do they ever get house agencies? — Yes, they 
have, or a few of them have, house agencies. 

2101. Mr. Headlam. — I don't think the position of 
night watchman is an uncommon one in England to be 
held by an ex-policeman. I believe they generally 
prefer to get an ex-policeman? — Yes, but I have stated 
that a young man when he joins would not have ac- 
cepted that. 

2102. But then he has got a pension as w’ell and he 
might find it easier to take it on that account? — He 
has to take it if he has a wife and children. 

2103. I think in England ex-polieemen are glad to 
get these places as night watchmen? — They may be 
of more value to them than they would be here. 

2104. The conditions may be different? — Yes. 

2105. The Chairman. — Now go on? — Well, now, I 
have to bring a matter to your knowledge which hap- 
pened the other day. I had a conversation with a 
young man the other day. I asked him would he. join 
our police (he would be a most suitable candidate for 
the police) and the reply I got from him was that no 
young man would join the R.I.C. , owing to the Bmall- 
ness of the pay, and that ho had already communicated 
with the Cardiff Police where as a recruit he would re- 
ceive as much pay as an R.I.C. constable of over 25 
years’ service, and that he would be able to come home 
on his annual holidays for cheaper than if stationed in 
some parts of Ireland, and that his work would not be 
so varied, but would be confined to police work alone. 
That is the answer I got from the young man. 

2106. Mr. Headlam. — What other occupations are 
available for young men in Waterford — you know the 
sort of men that used to join the police, what would 
they do now, would they become drapers’ assistants 
or join the railway or emigrate? — Well, they generally 
try for the Post Office or some position like that if they 
can; otherwise they clear away to the Colonies. 

2107. The Chairman. — Now, constable, you can go 
on? — Well, I have the expenditure of a single man be- 
tween four and seven years' service. There is no use 
in going over the items. 

2108. Let us know just what it is in bulk? — For 
necessaries of life, 15/4£ per week. Total weekly in- 
come £1 Is. 7d. Total on hands at end c£ year 
£16 7s. 2d., out of which he has to provide Mmself 
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with everything outside the bare necessaries of life, 
such as food. That yearly account amounts to .£11 17s. 
Bid., leaving him a balance on band of £4 9s. 7 Id. with 
which to go on leave and any little enjoyment which he 
can afford by the year. I have other lists here too, 
but they are simply a repetition of what you have 
heard over and over again, and I do not suppose it is 
necessary to give them. 

2109. Mr. Headla.it. — You put your claim chiefly on 
the ground of the increased cost of living? — Yes. 

2110. And the standard of living too? — Well, more or 
less on the standard of living, because our regulations 
compel us to live up to a certain standard. 

2111. You think the standard has gone up in Water- 
ford? — It has. 


2112. Mr. Starktk.— Are there many constables in 
Waterford under eight year's’ service ?— There are a 
good many of them. 

2113. Arc they in favour of doing away with the 
“P” list examination? — They are; but there are a 
couple presently that are on for going away to the 
Polonies, a couple of young men. And I am asked to 
put forward a proposition that any legislation with 
regard to this Inquiry should be as speedy as possible. 

2114. The Chairman. — You must look to other people 
for that, but we wish to make the Inquiry as speedy as 
possible; and we thank you for your evidence. 


Constable Thomas Leyden examined. 


2115. The Chairman. — You are stationed at Ballin- 
robe, County Mayo? — Yes, sir. 

2116. How long have you been there? — Ten years, sir. 

2117. What is your service altogether? — Thirty-two 
years. 

2118. What other counties have you served in? — 
Waterford, I think, only two years, and 30 years in 
the County Mayo. 

2119. Different parts of Mayo?— Different parts of 

Mayo. 

2120. East and West? — All parts of it, that is when 
I was a single man; but since I got married I am 
confined mostly to one part. 

2121. What is your native place? — Sligo. 

2122. You are a married man? — A married man. 

2123. With a family?— A family of six and myself 
and wife, eight all told. There is presently one away, 
which I will explain. 

2124. Are you living in barracks? — No, sir. 

2125. What do you pay for your house in Ballin- 
robe?— A little over £10; I pay £10 4s. 

2126. What is the age of your eldest child? — The 
age of my eldest boy is 174, and the youngest is a 
little over three years. 

2127. Is the eldest boy doing for himself? — Well, he 
is at school. I will tell you later on. 

2128. Well, I suppose Ballinrobe is a fair sample of 
tiie County Mayo as to the price of commodities? — 
The same, Sir David. 

. 2129. It is not too dear? — It is not too dear, it is 
]UBt the same. I have the average of the whole 
county here, and I think it is quite sufficient for me 
to read. 

2130. Whom do you represent here? — The constables 
of the County Mayo. 

2131. Let us know what they have sent- you here to 
say? The first thing they have sent me here about is 
to get a substantial increase in pay and allowances, 
and my reason for that is owing to the increased cost 
of living ; and secondly a substantial increase as regards 
pension, and pension to be calculated on pay and allow- 
ances, as in the commissioned ranks, and that when 
a constable is placed in charge of a station in the 
absence of the sergeant he should get a charge allow- 
ance; and that a constable of 16 years’ service should 
get good service pay if not through any fault of his 
own he is not promoted at 20 that he should get 
the same, and that those allowances you have heard 
about, such as subsistence allowance, should be sub- 
stantially increased. I know of my own knowledge 
they are not sufficient to maintain a man at all. 


, l. 3 n 2 ' t ? u PP° se y° u go occasionally on detaehmenl 
duty?— I do often, mostly once a month, to Castlebai 
sessions , and others throughout the county. 

2133. That would not be detachment duty. You dc 
not do any out of your own county?— Out of my owr 
county , I did not for a number of years. 

2134. But when you go to Castlebar Sessions whai 
does it- cost you n night?— It costs me 4/6 and more 
len years ago when I used to go I used to get im 
dinner for 1/-, and now I pay 1/6. That occurred tc 
me m the last month. Now, this is a list of the variom 
articles which I summarised myself. From the sever 


districts of the county I got lists, but from my own I 
took it out of the pass-book which I have in my pos- 
session giving the various articles. I did not go ue ar 
the shopkeepers for them. Now, this is from 1901 to 
1914, and I will give the various prices. Flour per stone 
was 1/2, and is now 1/10; whole flour 1/3, now 1/8; 
oatmeal 1/5, now 1/10; sugar 2/- 9 'now 2/6 per stone; 
tea 2/4, now 2/8; Irish bacon, per lb. , 7d., now 1/-; 
American bacon, 8id., now 9d. ; butter, per lb., 8d., 
now 1/4; soap, 2 Ad. , now 34d. ; candles remain un- 
changed; coni, per cwt., ltd., now 1/10: paraffin oil 
per gallon 8d., now lid.; loaf bread 41d. per 
41b. loaf, now 54d. ; eggs, the dozen, 5d., now 1/0; mut- 
ton per lb. 7d., now fld. ; beef 7d., now fld. : geese 
2/-, now 4/-; turf per load 3/-, now 7/6; milk per 
quart 2d., now 3d. ; fish (ling, that is dried fish, there 
is no other fish to be got there, 34d. per lb., now 5d.; 
jam 4d., now 6d. ; potatoes per stone 34d., now 5d. ; 
turkeys, 3/-, now 10/-, I know that of my own know- 
ledge, because there is a weekly market there. Now, 
as regards clothes, a suit of plain clothes that a man 
got for £2 in 1901, now he pays £2 6s. ; boots that were 
12/- now cost 16/-. 

2135. Mr. Headlam. — What sort of boots are those, 
machine made? — No, hand made. I have a pair my- 
self that I paid 16/- for. I have them four months 
and I half-soled them myself for 1/6. If I had to 
pay a man to do it, it would cost me £1 inside of 
six months. 

2136. How long will that last you?— I think a month 
or two. I get two pairs of boots in the year. That 
is all I have to say as regards the general list. Now 
I will give you the account of my family expenses for 
one month. 

2137. The Chairman. — Very well? — I will give you 
the bulk sums or details as you wish. The gross pay 
which I receive every month taking all allowances is 
£6 11 s., while my expenditure is £8 19s. 10d., leaving 
me a balance of debt of £2 8s. lOd. 

2138. Mr. Headlam. — How long is that going on? — 
It has been going on for the last six years and more. 
Six years is as far as I went back for it. It is often 
times more in a month and often times something less, 
perhaps. Now, there is one article particularly, 
bacon and beef, of which I get only 39 lbs. It is a 
very painful thing to have to say. That leaves me a 
pound and a half per day to divide among eight. 
Myself takes half a pound of that, and there is not an 
eighth of a pound for the rest, seven, to get after that, 
a small bit, you could not see it. Butter, 7 lbs. for 
the month for a family of eight, barely not four ounces 
a day per head. 

2139. Have you got any creameries in that country? 
—No creameries at all, sir, no creameries in Mayo. 
The land was practically all grazing up to the last three 
years. Now it has been sub-divided up by the Con 
gested Districts Board. 

2140. The Chairman. — There is a fine creamery at 
Ballaghadereen? — But Ballaghaderoen is not in it at 
the present time. I am talking of Ballinrobe. Ballag- 
hadereen is in Roscommon for administrative purposes. 

2141. Mr. Starkie.— T hat is since 1898?— Yes. Now, 
these are the two principal items that I wish to bring 
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under your notice to show you that it is not fit to 
sustain a man. The next question you would ask me 
is how I have to meet this £2 10s. 8d. in excess of the 
amount. 

2142. The Chairman.— Y es? — Well, in my young 
days I didn’t marry until I had 12 years' service, and 
then I had some money saved which helped me on up 
to lately. I was stationed out in Kilmaino Rural Dis- 
trict and in order to get my children educated I applied 
and got to Ballinrobe, as I was not able to purchase 
bicycles, as other men were, where there is not a 
secondary school there. Two boys are going to the 
Christian Brothers’ school. One of them has taken 
exhibitions and prizes, which assists me on more or 
less. The eldest boy, who I stated is 17J years, had 
taken a scholarship which keeps him in Galway College 
for three years. The second boy has taken a prize 
also in that school. Now, as Mr. Starkie is well aware, 
in the case of these prizes and exhibitions we receive 
no money from them ; we do not get the money ; it is 
for the education of the children. Any money received 
goes for their education; it is for books and education. 
That assisted me on up to lately. Then 1 pay school 
fees. I have another boy going to school that I pay 
5/6 a month for to the Christian Brothers. They 
have got no aid from the State at all. Then there 
is a collection which I have to pay also, and I have a 
list in my hands to show these things collected from 
a general public. That will show that my present pay 
is not sufficient to maintain myself and my family. 
Now, in 1901 the articles were not quite up to the 
present price, and I could just live on them barely. 
That is all, as far as that is concerned, that I have to 

ut before you. Now, having 32 years’ service, if I 

ave to go on pension I do not know where to go, 
because I have no place to go. None of the children 
are provided for, and I am striving to keep on as long 
as I can, and as the authorities allow me to remain. 
If they compel me to retire it would be a great hardship. 

2143. Mr. Headdam. — How long have you got to stay 
on? — I might go any time; it is not laid down but 
the authorities at any time might call on me to go, 
not being competent to discharge the duty. If I go 
out I have only £48. 

2144. The Chairman. — And no prospect of anything 
else? — Not the slightest prospect. I will give a very 
few illustrations. I think Mr. Starkie will remember 
an occasion when a head constable went up for the 
position of Clerk of Petty Sessions. There was an 
election several times with the result that the head 
constable and another, a civilian, tied in each case. 
At last the Resident Magistrate (I don’t know who he 


was as Chairman) declined to vote, and therefore that 
gave the civilian the Clerkship of Petty Sessions. I 
think you were there, Mr. Starkie, as Chairman. 

2145. Mr. Starkie. — Yes, I was there? — The same 
thing occurred on the 27th January where a sergeant 
went in for Clerk of Petty Sessions. Three elections 
had taken place, and the last time the sergeant got no 
votes and the other man got all. That is to show how 
hard it is to get anything in Ballinrobe. Well, in the 
sub-district and Ballinrobe there are fourteen pen- 
sioners, none holding any tack in it except one working 
at some clerkship in a mill. 

2146. The Chairman. — Are there no positions under 
the Congested Districts Board? — No, sir. 

2147. Caretakers? — There is not anything of that sort 
in it. 

2148. They have not any person as caretakers? — 
There are not any persons in it. I am knocking about 
the country for 30 years and I never heard of any posi- 
tion except two, and they are tacks I would not take, 
and that is bailiffs. 

2149. Mr. Starkie. — There are some large landlords 
in the neighbourhood of Ballinrobe? — There are. 

2150. Do they employ pensioners? — They do not. 
There is not a pensioner employed except one, and he 
is in a mill, getting 10/- a week for some clerkship. 
There is one of them that has a large pension, a pen- 
sion of £62 a year, and he is not so badly off. 

2150a. He joined a long time ago ? — -Yes. 

2151. Mr. Headlam. — W hat pension would vou get? 
— If I retired at 30 years’ service, £48 10s. 8d. 

2152. How much are you getting now? — £72 16s. a 
year. That does not include lodging allowance. 

2153. The Chairman. — Have you anything else to 
say? — As regards recruiting I have something to say. 
There was one man, a recruit named "Walsh, who was 
passed first class. He was called to proceed to Dublin, 
and after being placed on the books first class this 
young man of the name of Walsh did not go to Castle- 
bar to proceed to Dublin, and I was sent out next 
morning to know the reason why he did not proceed 
when he got the route and the usual necessaries for 
him to go, and I went out the next morning to inquire 
why he did not go to Castlebar to proceed to Dublin, 
and. he showed me a letter from a sister in America 
stating that she would pay his passage, and for him 
to go to her. I know that in another case a young 
man twice at the County Inspector's office in Castle- 
bar failed to pass on each occasion for this examination. 
I think there is nothing else that I would wish to bring 
under your notice. 


Sergeant Philip Gunn examined. 


2154. The Chairman. — You are in the Belfast Force 
and you are stationed at Musgrave Street? — I am, sir. 

2155. How long have you been in Belfast? — I have 
been 20 years and a few months. 

2156. Were you promoted there? — Yes, sir. 

2157. What is your service altogether? — It is 28 
years and two months. 

2158. What is your native place? — Fermanagh. 

2159. Are you a married man ? — I am, sir. 

2160. What family? — Four. 

2161. What ages are these,' are they doing for them- 
selves? — Oh, not- at all. I was a little late getting 
married, and the eldest is six and the youngest about 
two. 

2162. Now, what are you paying fed- your house? — 
Well, I am pretty fortunate with regard to my house 
in Belfast. I happened to get a house fairly cheap, 
. and I got it for £15. You would pay £19 for it if 
it was on the opposite side of the street. It is beside 
a bottle works; there is a bottle works at the rere, 
and that is the reason I got it at £15. They work 
all night in the bottle house and people of nervous 
disposition could not sleep very well, and so on account 
of that I took it, but now if I was taking it, it would 
be £1 more, because rents have gone up and if any new 
tenant comes in he has to pay £1 or £2 more according 
to the size of the house. 


2163. What accommodation, has it? — It is a very 
good house. I have a kitchen, a parlour below stairs, 
and a small room, a sitting room, and a yard and 
scullery, and then two rooms on the first floor and two 
attics. We use them more for lumber than any- 
thing else. 

2164. Mr. Starkie. — Is there a full water supply and 
bath room? — Yes, hot and cold water. Once you go 
over £17 in Belfast there is a hath with hot and cold 
water, and if you removed to the other side of the 
street you would pay £19 for a similar house. 

2165. The Chairman. — Now, you come here to re- 
present the views of whom? — Of the sergeants and act- 
ing sergeants of Belfast. 

2166. And perhaps you would just go on and tell us 
in the way you have taken it down yourself, what you 
desire to say? — Well, first, they sent me here to ask 
that the maximum pay of a sergeant be increased from 
its present amount by £34. I will give you the reason 
I ask for that £34 later on. They ask that it should 
be increased from £83 4s. to £117 5s. 9d. Well, I 
may say that our request for increased pay is due to no 
feelings' of pride or caprice on our part. It is from 
sheer necessity. No doubt the unmarried man is able 
to live fairly comfortably, but he has very little to 
spare. Once he marries his life may be said to be a 
constant battle with poverty, and as time goes on the 
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struggle becomes keener, until at the present time he 
can hardly make ends meet. To illustrate what I 
mean, a sergeant has, say, four children, and that is 
about the average; it is what I have myself. The 
total of his pay for the month is £8 3s. 2d., allowances 
aud all included. He pays for rent, coal, gas, and in- 
surance £2 16s. 4d., leaving a balance of £5 6s. 10d., 
or 7d. per head for a 30 day month for food, clothes, 
boots, school fees, church expenses, and repairing of 
household furniture, and all other 'little odds and ends 
that crop up in a household. 

2167. What do you pay for insurance? — In Belfast 
we are at a disadvantage as regards burial. We pay 
mostly to a burial fund ; some have their lives insured 
for £100, so that that insurance would mature in 20 
or 30 years, and in addition to that he has to insure 
his wife and children, say 2d. or 3d. a week, because 
if he did not pay that the children would have to be 
buried by the Board of Guardians in a pauper's grave. 

2168. He has his life insured as well as the insurance 
in a benefit society? — It is not a benefit society, it is an 
ordinary insurance company like the Palatine. 

2169. Mr. Hea.dl.vm. — W hat are the school fees? — -A 
good many of them send their children to the Christian 
Brothers’ schools, and a good many to the National 
schools. 

2170. There are no fees there? — There are no school 
fees, but there is what is called a coal fund, and they 
have to pay for coal and the coal fund has to be kept 
up in the winter months, aud usually there is a sub- 
scription of Id. a week to the coal fund to heat the 
school in the winter months. 

2171. Is that in any ordinary National school? — So I 
understand, in Belfast. I know it is so in the one I 
am sending my boy to. Shall I trouble you with these 
figures that Head Constable Molseed gave to you? 

2172. The Chairman. — He gave them pretty fully? — 
If you wish me to repeat them I can do so, but I do not 
think it is necessary, ns they would bo the same figures 
repeated again; but if you wish I will. 

2173. No; it is not like as if men were giving evidence 
individually, as it is already on the notes? — But I 
would like you to bear with me a little on these figures. 
I read the report of the 1901 Committee and I saw that 
the Belfast Police Force was compared by members of 
the Committee with Forces in towns in England and 
Great Britain, and they took a certain number of 
towns, Manchester, Newcastle, Bristol, Edinburgh, Lin- 
coln, Bradford, Cardiff, Sheffield, and Liverpool. Now, 
the average pay of a sergeant at the present moment 
in all these towns taken together is £117 5s. 9d. Now, 
a Belfast sergeant lias a maximum pay of £83 4s. 

2174. Mr. Headlam. — How many sergeants are there 
in Cardiff as compared with the sergeants in Belfast? — 
I could not give you the figures, but I can get them 
for you. 

2175. Mr. StAiikie. — I think Belfast was compared 
with Glasgow? — "Well, Glasgow is even higher than this. 

2176. Do you mean at that time? — I could not say 
at that time, but I know it- is at the present time. 

2177. It was compared, of course, with Glasgow at 
that time? — A Glasgow sergeant at the present time 
has 44/. ft week, while the Belfast, sero-eant hna enlv 


2178. The report stated that ‘‘in Glasgow, a larger 
city than Belfast, hut somewhat of the same character, 
an Inspector’s maximum pay after ten years’ service 
in the rank is 43/2 per week, a sergeant's maximum 
pay is 34/7, and a constable's maximum pay 29/11 per 
week; that is in each case after the deduction for 
superannuation. Boot money is included in the pay." 
It was with Glasgow that Belfast was mainly com- 
pared? — Well, in Glasgow the police sergeant’ at the 
present time is getting 44/6. 

2179. The Chairman. — Is that the maximum? — The 
maximum pay of a sergeant after, I think, five years 
in the rank. 

2180. Mr. Headlam. — There seems to be 153 ser- 
geants in Glasgow and 191 in Belfast? — -That is about 
right, sir. 

2181. 1,691 constables in Glasgow and 1,036 in Bel- 
fast. Is that right? — Not so many. 


2182. How many constables are there do you know in 
Belfast now? — I think if you take 186 from the total of 
that you would find that the remainder would be 
constables. 

2183. The Chairman — There are 788 of au extra 
Force? 

2184. Tlio Inspector-General. — And 500 of the Free 
Force. 

2185. The Chairman. — That is 1,283 sergeants, acting 
sergeunt-s and constables? — Taking the average of these 
towns in Great Britain, I did not like to go to Glas- 
gow, because it seems so much higher, but I thought 1 
would take the average just. The average cost of living 
in these pluoes is shown by the Board of Trade returns, 
and taking Loudon as the standard at 100, it is 90, while 
Belfast is 92. Thus, although the average sergeant in 
those towns draws £34 Is 9d. more than the Belfast 
sergeant, he can live 2 per cent, cheaper. It can 
hardly be said, therefore, that we are getting what we 
may call our market value as policemen. Well, it has 
been sometimes said that the policemen in Great 
Britain or in the Dublin Metropolitan Police here, 
perform eight or nine hours' duty per day, aud that 
we only perform six hours’ duty; but I respectfully 
submit that there is no body of men whose services are 
so much availed of by their employers as ours are. 
In other Forces the policeman is a free man when he 
has performed his turn of duty, and he dresses in plain 
clothes, and is to all intents and purposes a civilian 
until his turn arrives next day. 

2186. Mr. Headlam. — How do you know that? — I 
have been over among them for a fortnight or three 
weeks. I was in Harrogate and I met them from all 
parts of Great Britain, and sitting round this is what 
they told me. . 

2187. They are not liable to be called up after hours ? 
— If they do they get extra pay for it; but one of our 
men from the day lie joins till he leaves is never free, 
and even after his six hours day he is kept in barracks, 
with certain modifications, every' day. 

2188. This is Belfast, not Ireland generally? — The 
same regulations apply to Belfast a 3 a rule that apply 
to the country with regard to us. He is kept iu after 
his day till 10 p.m. at night, and then he is locked up 
and cannot leave the barracks until 7 o’olock next, 
morning. This sense of restriction is always present 
and the irkosomeness of it is often trying. Many 
men would rather perform longer hours of duty if 
they got their freedom afterwards. I make this 
statement, not as a complaint, but merely to show 
that our conditions are less pleasant than those of 
other Forces, and also that life in the B.I.C. is more 
exacting than in any other Police Force I know of. 
Head Constable Molseed gave you a fair return of the 
average duty performed by a constable in Belfast, but 
ho omitted to state that during the summer months 
nearly every evening, at least four evenings in the 
week, we are confined to barracks from six o'clock 
to half-past ten and eleven, ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice, with belt and baton on, ready to 
turn out just in charge of a sergeant or head constable 
as the case might be, and there is a man con- 
stantly at the telephone waiting for orders that we 
may be called upon to turn out, because when party 
feeling runs high, there we could not toll when our 
services might be required at any point in the city. 
I am not complaining, but I merely want to show 
you that our work is as hard, if not harder, than that 
in any other town of the United Kingdom. Well, 
now, as regards leave, it is said that we get 30 days 
leave each year"; but that is not a right it is an in- 
dulgence, and it can only be granted when the exigen- 
cies of the service permit. A policeman in Great 
Britain has one day off in the week as a right, and in 
most places he gets 14 days continuous as a right. 
Then our pensions are not adequate, because if we 
could get any kind of remunerative employment when 
we leave the police our complaints might not be so 
keen or we might not he so badlv off. For in- 
stance, I know a bead constable who, although he is 
a very respectable man and intelligent and energetic, 
and bore a splendid character in our Police Service, 
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is as I know at the present time earning 15/- a week; 
it is not more. In the morning he has to go into a 
place called the Queen’s Arcade in Belfast-, and he has 
to open the shops there (some high class shops) sweep 
them out, clean the brasses of the doors and clean the 
windows, and have them ready for people to start- 
business at 9 o’clock in the morning, and nfter that he. 
is available to run messages. If a shop girl wants a 
id. worth of milk or a penny bun or anything they 
usually send him for it. 

2185). The Chairman. — What does lie get for that? — 
Fifteen shillings a week. And now I know others 
employed as messengers to solicitors. They have to 
arrive in the morning and clean out the office 
before the Solicitor arrives. And there are 
some employed at the Theatres as door keepers, and 
they have- to sell programmes to the audience, and they 
are paid according to the amount of programmes they 
sell, and they try to soil as many programmes as they 
can. And then there are others employed at picture 
houses. A lot of them get employment at the new 
picture houses, and they stand at the doors in the 
slums when poople are coming in there, mill girls and 
factory hunds of that class rushing in, and they have 
to keep order amongst them at the door. 

2190. Mr. Heart, am. — And what do they get for 
that? — One man I know earns 15/- per week at that, 
and they are bringing it down now because of the com- 
petition of our pensioners for that, and I heard they 
were reducing it this last six months to 12/-. 

2191. Aro thore any pensioners there in Government 

offices? — None, sir. I know a policeman that did very- 

hard work at Christmas, acting in carrying letters as 
an extra postman, and I saw him carrying a postman’s 
bag around. Ho was a constable on pension. An- 
other effect it lias is that it militates against recruiting 
in Belfast, because a well known head constable may 
he seen to-day discharging very important duties to the 
public, and to-morrow after he goes out on pension he 
may be seen at an occupation that very few people 
would take up, and the consequence is that our service 
in not looked upon with very much favour by the 
average respectable young man there. 


2192. The pensioner does not go back to his native 
county ?---No, as a rule he does not, because his chil- 
dren are there and he is trying to educate them and 
they aro serving their time as apprentices to various 
trades, and it is a better place for a man to have his 
children than a country place, because he has a better 
opportunity of giving them a trade. This is all the 
advantage that keeps a lot of the married policemen in 
Belfast. ’ 

2198. The Chaiuman. — And would not the native place 
change very much in 36 years? — It does, sir, it changes 
very much. And there is another matter that I would 
ask you to pardon me for referring to. I would ask 
you to bear in mind that we are the only body of men 
in the United Kingdom that have no vote. We are 
deprived of the franchise altogether, and therefore 
we are helpless to bring any kind of pressure upon the 
Government to consider our claim. We have no 
pressure behind us like other people, for instance, the 
Post Office and the teachers and the Excise men. 
They all have the vote and they exercise it, and they 
try to combine some way or other, and members of 
Parliament advance their claims; but we cannot do 
that. 

2194. Mr. Headlam. — I have seei questions in the 
House of Commons that might have come from the 
R.I.C.? — Yes, but there was no force behind it; it 
was simply to oblige some individual men of the R.I.C. 
that these questions were put; but remember, gentle- 
men, that we do not ask for the vote. We are in 
agreement with the present regulation, and consider it 
a wise regulation, because in Ireland where political 
feeling runs so high the exercise of the franchise would 
seriously embarrass us. 

2195. The Chaiuman — It might lie a serious 
embarrassment? — And it might affect the efficient 
discharge of our duty; but the police of 
Great Britain have and do use the franchise 
and with effect, both the Municipal and the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, and the result is seen in the in- 
creased pay and better conditions of service which they 
enjoy. Well, gentlemen, I think that is all I have to 
say. I thank you for the kindness with which you 
have borne what I have said. 


District Inspector George Ross examined. 


2196. The Chairman. — You are stationed in the City 
of Belfast? — Yes, “ C.,” Belfast; the Districts are 
known as A., B., V., D., E., F. 

2197. How long have you been there? — Three and a 
half years. 

2198. Where did you serve before that? — I served in 
Cork East, in Cork City, in Limerick, again in Cork 
East, Cork City, in Dublin at the Depot, in Roscom- 
mon at Castlerea, and now at Belfast. 

2199. What service have you? — I will have 25 years’ 
service on the 28th of August next. 

2200. Well, Mr. Ross, would you kindly let us know, 
just in the order in which you care to take it yourself, 
what you think will assist us in our business here? — 
Yes, sir. Well, with regard to the Force generally, 
I take from the half-yearly list for the year 1913 the 
resignations that took place during that year, and I 
find that they numbered 255. 

2201. Mr. Headlam. — In Belfast? — No, in the whole 
Force, and on this morning I obtained from Mr. 
Metcalfe the resignations of the year 1901, whan the 
last Inquiry was held, and I find that they numbered 
116. In Belfast there is a fixed strength of 28 
head constables and 1,255 sergeants and constables. 

2202. How many sergeants? — There are 1 think 191 at 
the present time (of course, there may be some who have 
just gone out on pension), and that would leave the 
strength of the constables about 1,064. There are six 
districts there and a seventh District Inspector is in 
charge of the Detective Department. There are 26 sta- 
tions in Belfast. It has a population of 386,947 accord- 
ing to the last census. There are 467 men of all ranks 
not accommodated in barracks who aro married. • There 
were 55 resignations in Belfast during the year 1918; 
during the year 1912 there were 44, and before those 


years there were very few resignations from the Force 
in Belfast. 

2203. The Chairman.— Have you ascertained any par- 
ticulars as to where they went to? — With regard to 
some of them, I can give you some definite information 
that I am personally aware of. I was listening to 
Head Constable Molseed when he gave evidence with 
regard to the duties that the men perform, and the 
number of hours; but in describing the duties to the 
Committee he did not mention that on Friday and 
Saturday night the evening work continues on until 
half-past eleven o’clock or later if necessary. He 
mentioned from six to eleven and he omitted or 
possibly forgot that. My district of Belfast has 
a population I should say, of about 80,000, and the 
strength of the District Force is myself, 6 head con- 
stables, 19 sergeants, 18 acting sergeants, and 185 
constables. I have six stations in my district. There 
are 122 pensioners. Of these, 74 are employed and 
48 are unemployed. Some of these men are employed 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and other similar societies in Belfast, and I know 
some of them are employed at theatres, as described by 
the last witness, Sergeant Gunn, and earn 10/- a week. 
I have been informed to that effect. 

2204. Mr. Headlam. — The unemployed men would be 
rather old pensioners? — Yes;, some of them are not 
very old. I have seefl some of them in very pitiable 
circumstances and residing in very poor houses, one of 
them in particular. I could u*>t believe when I saw 
him first that he was a police pensioner at alL During 
1918. there were eight resignations, and six of those 
men when they left this country joined- other Forces 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. I am aware 
of that, because papers came to me afterwards asking 
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me for my recommendation. I may say, with regard 
to those eight men, that they were the pick of the young 
men of the District- Force. 

2205. They resigned after a little service? — One of 
them had eight or nine years’ service. 

2206. The Chairman. — And they had done well? — 
Yes, and I was extremely sorry to lose them, be- 
cause they were very good men. Three of them were 
men of short service, four or five years. In three and 
a half years I recommended four recruits. Six offered 
themselves and I rejected two. I should say they were 
all second or third rate recruits, and under ordinary 
conditions would not have been taken in the Force at 
all. "With regard to one that I rejected, I may men- 
tion. that he spelt “civil" "sivell," and wrote “carear” 
for “career.” 

2207. Do you say that even those you accepted were 
not first class? — They were certainly not better than 
second rate recruits. 

2208. Mr. Head lam. — The towns are not generally the 
best recruiting grounds? — No, sir. 


trict furnishes a certain number of men that go there 
for police purposes. I send one sergeant. 

2216. To take charge? — To take charge, and the 
police are on duty there at all hours. 

2217. There are a number of sergeants, and you con- 
tribute one? — I send a head constable there also ; there 
are two head constables, one for the day and one for the 
night. A sergeant in my district is on the central 
detective staff under the charge of the Central District 
Inspector in the city. Then there is a station sergeant 
in every station in the city; all the others are for 
out-door duty. 

2218. How many station sergeants have you? — There 
are six, sir. That would be six and four, making ten, 
and that would leave me tweuty-two sergeants for out- 
door duty. 

2219. How many men have you? — 185. 

2220. The Chairman. — That gives a sergeant to a 
little more than eight men? — Yes, between eight and 
nine. 


2209. They tried to get country men? — Yes. Some 
member of the Committee asked" a question with re- 
gard to army reservists. I heard it and I just re- 
collected that (I think it was in the last part of last 
year I. an army reservist applied to be enrolled - as a 
candidate. He had very good discharges from the 
armv and he resided in Ligoniel, one of my out 
stations. I did not consider him a first class recruit, 
but he had excellent discharges. I sent his name for- 
ward and he was enrolled at the Depot and he was 
on the list- for about a month or five weeks. He then 
wrote to the Commandant asking for the return of liis 
papers, saying that lie had re-considered the 
matter, and that he would either re-join the army or 
go to Canada. I cannot tell you which he did. That 
is the only -one that applied. 

2210. You have never been approached bv the Armv 
Association looking after discharged soldiers?— Never • 
I have never been approached by them. If I had 
I would be very glad to get them, if they were 
suitable men. In my district there are 139 single 
men and 89 married men. The average rent- would 

Pj* annum. Head Constables in the city pay 
±-l 6s 2d. on the average, and rent has recently in- 
creased by £2 with regard to houses of moderate rent 
1S that the Corporation acquired powers 
to demolish a number of houses, and I do not- know 
how many hundred houses they demolished in mv 
Kf- J? ut iouse has Rone up in the last vea‘r 
A- I-, x * TPrage P ollce would amount in mv 
to t , 6/7 P er and I understand the average 

“ - ” of Belfast is 6/11. Promotion is 

obtained at 20 years and two months’ service. 

2211. That is for the whole of Belfast?— No. 

th?/. 2 ;* F ° r y ° Ur °^ dist riet?-The actual service of 
the last man promoted was 20 years and two months. 

Chairman.— The proportion of sergeants 
shirt' s fg ean ts to constables in your district is 

Sgww.TE. “ he p^ ° p<,^ti0,1 * h °'° 

■ 2 ES 5 r 

sergeant also attached to my district. 

JKf- * Hradlak -Does he do ordinary police 
ao^not^ Thor Pt “ tuae *,°. { Agency in Belfast ho 
= k Ther ® T f a certaui number of sergeants in 
Belfast who are solely employed in doing weights and 

^8 S T r t S L dU fk eXCPpt ° n OCeasion of some excitement 
dnt J f K e A OSe ser " eantaofi "' e 'ghts and measured 
necessary There are a number of thoS 
r d 1 haV 1 ° nl - v oae oi the m, but some ser- 
“ ust remam always at- the weights and measures 
b f cause traders might come in at any time. 
And we have a police office in the city where prisoned 
are brought and kept until they are' sober. Each dis- 


2221. I only ask that we may arrive at the proportion 
of sergeants to men for duty? — Yes, sir, I understand. 

2222. Mr. Headlam. — Those additional ten sergeants 

are occupied with odds and ends of duty? — Yes, and 
necessarily occupied. A station sergeant is in a very 
peculiar position. He is occupied with the 

duty of keeping all the station records and looking 
into minor complaints as well. In my district 
hlone I have as many as 150 warrants in a 
week for execution. The station sergeant with as- 
sistance has to look after the execution of all these. 
Belfast is peculiar - with regard to the duties that have 
to be performed in it, because the political and sectarian 
feeling runs very high. The district that I am in 
charge of is Belfast “ C.” That is mainly Protestant, 
and the district that is next to it is mainly Roman 
Catholic, and in any time of disturbance, even when 
a band goes out (and I have 25 bands and 4 drumming 
parties in my district), I must put 12 men at a par- 
ticular street where the National and Protestant Dis- 
tricts will meet, and four men at- another street, and in 
addition have a number of men dotted all along Shank- 
hill Road. I have had as many as 50 men there, and it 
is absolutely necessary, and they must be there. In ad- 
dition to the duties given here by Head Constable Mol- 
seed there is the necessary confinement to barracks 
principally during the summer months ; but of late years 
practically over the whole year, with the object of meet- 
ing these bands and parties as they go down the city and 
as they return. Liverpool is somewhat similar in the 
amount of the police per thousand of the population. 
Liverpool is the nearest approach we can got in the 
cities across the water to Belfast, and the reason of that 
is that they have a similar quarter whore this 
religious and political element enters largely into the 
question of the peace of the city. Now," with regard 
to the pay, my own opinion is that the pay is innde- 
9 uate- J was in the country, but I propose to deal 
with Belfast; but also to deal somewhat with the 
country. In the country I had a great many cases of 
debt, while in Casflerea, and these debts were paid off bv 
instalments from month to month. In a great many 
cases I found that many got into debt simply bv being 
unfortunate and through no fault of their own. Sickness 
often accounted for a great deal of it. A man’s wife or 
family might get ill, and, without taking into the 
account the question of getting additional medical aid. 
there were things that were required; beef tea and 
other necessary things during illness had to be provided 
and the men had no reserve left for that purpose. 
Some cases did occur in Belfast since I went there. 
About four cases were brought under mv notice and I 
sent them out the accounts for explanation, and the 
debt was paid off after a time. In making inquiries 
from traders (when I ascertained I was coming up hero 
I went round and made inquiries), I went to a trader 
that I know in Belfast, and he communicated some in- 
formation, and he told me he has 49 men in debt to 
him to-day m his books. I did not ask to see the book, 
but I know the man and I am quite sure he was 
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telling me what was perfectly true: and lie said the 
amounts varied from 4/6 up to as high as £10. These 
were not current accounts; these were cases of debt. 

2223. Mr. Starkxe. — Were they all married men? — 

I could not make the inquiry. I know he dealt with 
both married men and single men. He told mo this, 
and I now put it before this Committee as a fact, 
believing it to be true. 

2224. The Chairman. — You did not go into particu- 
lars? — I could not. Now, sir, some time ago I thought 
if there was something in the way of co-operation 
among men in a city like Belfast, where there are 
1,255, possibly the men could do better for themselves. 

I did not think that co-operation by the men them- 
selves would be likely to be a success ; at least I am 
of that opinion, so I approached a trader nearly 
a year ago and I said to this man : ‘ * Could you not 
manage some co-operative system and obtain the cus- 
tom of over a thousand police in Belfast and make 
some profit for yourself and at the same time give the 
police advantageous terms?” And he said to me: 

“ I know the Police Force better than you do. The 
police are not adequately paid and are not able to pay 
ready money, and if they were able to pay ready money 
I could do such a thing as you mention advantageously 
to myself and the Police. Force.” Now, I know this 
man well, and he is a most respectable man, and he 
would not tell me that if it was not the fact. 

2225. I thought the co-operative societies paid 
monthly instead of getting ready money? — I don’t 
know; but it struck me that with 1,255 men dealing 
with a particular individual we should get advantageous 
terms; but this man said it would be impossible, be- 
cause the policemen, the married men, in Belfast had 
not sufficient pay to meet the demands that would 
naturally be made on them for their families, and 
when he told me that I said there is an end of the 
matter. He said it would have to be done on a 
purely cash basis, otherwise it would not work. I 
know’ of a constable now out on pension. He had one 
child and the child became ill and was sent to hospital, 
and brooding over the question of his only child s 
illness and being out in the sun for some days he got 
ill, and after a little time he could not be retained m 
the police service, and this man left the Police Force 
on a pension of £28 a year. We made up a small sub- 
scription for the wife while this man was being looked 
after and he is now out of the service on this small 
pension that I mentioned. I travelled with him on a 
tramcar the other day. He was driving this car, and 
I ascertained that the wages of tramcar drivers m Bel- 
fast in 1901 commenced at 3Jd. per hour, and to-day 
they commence at 4Jd. 

2226. Mr. Headlam. — How many hours a week.- 1 
They work 62 hours a week. They ended in 1901 at 
fid. 'and thev now end at 7d. an hour, and they attain 
that 7d. an hour in the 6tli year of their service, 
and in addition to this 7d. an hour after the 6th year of 
their service they get a bonus of £3 at Christmas, and 
the result of that is that this constable is now doing 
well. At the end of five years' service he will be re- 
ceiving, including his pension of £28, an annual sum 
of £97 10s. 8d., equal to the pay of a head constable 
when he is promoted. He never could hope to attain 
that pay if he remained in the service. 

2227. Is that a Corporation service, the tramways t 

Y 2228 U 'Thev do take ex-policemen?— They do not as 
a rule; but one of the members at foe C°r- 
poration who was told about the matter said he would 
endeavour to do something for him and they did take 
him. I mention it because I was extremely glad that 

5 ' e 2229. S Thev do not make a rule against employing 
ex-policemen ? — I don’t know that they have such 
t rule l never heard of it. At present a tramway 
conductor and driver get 36/2 per week after five years 

^2230 Does he get a pension from the Corporation at 

a fact. With regard to the band duty, whmn is 
so serious and causes extra duty in my district, 
I got a return from one of the stationsin y • ^ 

Snankhill Road Station, for May June, July, and 
August of last year. These are the busiest months as 


far as bands are concerned. In the cold weather 
bands do not turn out with such frequency. I have 
the average number of hours of duty performed with 
regard to these bands, an average of eight days for each 
of these months, twelve hours in one case down to two- 
hours, in addition to the ordinary work that had to be 
performed, and not alone did that affect Shankhill 
Road Station, but every one of those bauds that went 
through my district affected all the other stations as 
well, and it entailed men being put on point duty all 
along the route. 

2231. The Chairman. — How many days did you say? 
— On an average about eight days per month for each 
of those months. 

2232. And the hours? — From two to twelve. I don’t, 
know whether anybody described Brown Square Bar- 
racks to you. 

2233. Except that it was a large barrack? — There 
are 22 rooms iu this barrack. There is accommodation 
for two married families. 

2234. One the head constable’s? — One the head con- 
stable’s. There are 41 men in mess. There are 18 
married men iu the barracks. There are 104 windows 
in the barracks to be cleaned, and with regard to that 
the men have to pay. Some of those windows are 
extremely high, and they have to pay a window cleaner. 
This sum amounts to 15/- on the average for the 
month. Extra fuel in January, that is January, 1914, 
was £4 4s. 10d., and extra gas for the quarter ending 
31st of December £3 9s. 8d. 

2235. Mr. Headlam. — Divided among how many?— 
Forty-one men. They employ three servants to keep the- 
barrack clean. Now, you have had a great many figures 
and I don’t know whether I need give you any more. 

2236. Well, I don't think we have had the figures 
of the cost of these 41 men?— They employ a mess 
man. A mess man is employed to look after the 
messing of these 41 men, and he makes the most ad- 
vantageous terms that he can with the various traders' 
in the city of Belfast. He will call on a particular 
trader and make the best terms he can. There is. 
not any contract, but he will make a change if he finds 
one trader who will give him better terms than another. 

2237. Is he employed by them, or is he one of them- 
selves? — He is one' of themselves and acts as mess 
man. Of course, in the case of messing in any large 
station iu Belfast usually the dinner hour in barracks 
is one o’clock, but in Brown Square there would be 
six men on beat duty and the dinners of those men 
would have to be kept over until after three o’clock 
and that is the reason the messing is a little dearer 
than it otherwise would be. The average messing 
would be nearly £2 17s. per month. 

2238. Per man?— Per man. I am not saying in 
Belfast, I am saying in my district. 

2239. That includes all food?— That would include 
all food. It would include butter, some eggs, porridge, 
etc The man who gave me this put down 3/- for 
bread for himself for the month. In the ordinary mess 
the bread is not included and he put down 3/-, which 
is rather small for a man for a month. 

2240. Is the food bill added up every month and 
divided among the men? — Yes. 

2241 And the share of one man conies to £2 17s.? 
About that. As a rule the men do not get bread in mess. 
Each man gets his own bread, what he wants tor 
himself. 

2242. The Chairman. — Then it is £2 17s. with bread 

added and vou do not think that so very large?— I do 
not But 'this should not be taken as the average 
with regard to bread, because this is unusually small; 
but this man gave me these items and I give them as I 
got them; £2 17s. included the cost of bread m ms 
case. . . . ■ * 

2243. It might be a little more?— It might be a 
little more in some cases. Now, I had an excellent 
constable in my district, a first class man. He is now 
on pension. He got £48 11s. 4d. on Ins retirement. 
He had a wife and seven children. I often wondered 
how he managed to exist, but I did not learn it until 
he had retired, and I found out that that man got 
meat into his house once a week. 

ir 
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2244. Hr. Headlam. — Was that in Belfast? — In Bel- 
fast, sir, in my district. I asked about him shortly after 
I went there. He struck me as being such an excellent 
man. I asked the sergeant hoiv it was that he never 
got promotion. He was on the promotion list but he lost 
heart after a time, although lie did not neglect his 
duty. He had not the same smartness and alertness 
as the others, and when I arrived at Belfast he was not 
on the promotion list. 

2245. You mean the “ P ” list? — No, sir, on the 
■ordinary promotion list. I think this was the cause 
of it. The man had this burden of the necessities of 
his family. A man cannot work with much heart 
when he has that. There was a sergeant in my dis- 
trict and when he paid for his lodging, in the house 
that he occupied, he had when serving in the Force 
12/- per month per inmate to provide his family 
with all the necessaries of life. That man went 
on pension and obtained employment with one of 
the Shipping Companies as steward, with £5 per 
month with rations. He was then much better off. 
I know another man who was about to go on pension. 
He had a struggle for a long time, but now he has one 
«on earning £85 a year, a second son earning £60 a 
year, a daughter earning £40 a year, and another son 
is going to school; and he deserved it all; but for a 
long time he had a very keen struggle for existanee. 
I got from a married man with one child the amount 
of his expenses for the month, excluding clothing and 
underwear, boots and insurance, and it amounted to 
£7 2s. 4}d. I may mention that in that account the 
meat he said he consumed for himself and his wife 
and his daughter, that is the fresh meat, only amounted 
to 13/- taking the one item. I have looked through 
the items carefully and I think that there is not one 
single unreasonable item in the whole lot. That 
amount would be £85 8s. 6d. per year. I don’t know 
whether you would care to have it, but I made up an 
account for my own information, because in getting 
from a married man his actual expenditure he said : 
“ I have no objection to giving it to you, but I would 
not wish it to be published, because I have to adopt 
various ways of living in order to keep within my 
income. ” 

2246. Was this a constable or a sergeant? — A con- 
stable, sir; but I made up a list, excluding any allow- 
ance for holidays, etc., of what I consider a married 
man with a wife and four children ought to have to 
support himself and family and provide all the neces- 
saries of life. I am not giving him any luxuries. Will 
I give you the items? 

2247. The Chairman. — Yes, give us the items. Is it 
by the week or month?— I have it by the year. I 
would give him 2 lbs. of butter per week for himself 
and liis wife and four children. ' That amounts to 
£6 5s. 8d. per year. One. dozen of eggs per week at 1 /6. 
They will go up as high as 2/6 in Belfast and I have 
taken 1/6 as the average. That is £8 18s. per year. One 
pound of bacon per week, £2 12s. per year. " I would 
give bis wife £1 per month to provide her family with 
meat and fish. That would amount to £12 per vear. I 
would give him two stone of potatoes per week at 6d. , 
"that is £2 12s. I would give him 8d. per week for 
vegetables, that is £1 14s. 8d. per year. I would give 
lnm 45 quarts of milk per month (tie has four children), 
3$d. for eight months and 3d. for four months, that 
amounts; to £7 10s. He would require three pounds of 
bread per day for six people at 14 d. per pound, and 
that would be £6 16s. 104d. In addition to that he 
would require two stone of flour which would 
be 3/6 a month, that is £2 2s. per year. I would 
give him half a ton of coal per month at £1 6s 6d. and 
make him pay cash for that, £7 19s. I would allow 
him Id. per night for gas, that is £1 10s. I take the 
average rent £17 all over Belfast. I would give him 
1/6 per month for tobacco (and many men would say 
18/- a year would not supply them with tobacco). 
Thfe cleaning of the barracks costs him 1/3 per month, 
that is 15/- in the year. For his Church fees and 
contributions I would allow him £1 5s. ; and for 
groceries (I have the items) £10 14s. per year, tea and 
sugar and such other tilings as the man would naturally 
use and get from the grocer, about 17/10 per month. 
School expenses for his four children, purchasing books 
for ten months in the year, would be 2/6 a month, 


£1 5s. a year. Now, clothes for his wife and for his 
four children and the underclothing, I would allow 
him £10 a year for that, that is 16/8 per month, and 
then for boots and for repairs, I would allow him 
£4 10s. And when I added that up I was surprised -to 
find it amounted to £101 7s. 24d. 

2248. Mr. Headlam. — What would happen if prices 
fell again? — I don't think there is any fear of a fall in 
prices, sir, but rather otherwise. With regard to 
these items I took exactly the prices as they are to-day. 

I made up this list recently. Some time ago the 
prices of some items were much higher. I got from 
one of the mills the prices they paid to certain of their 
employees in 1904 und in 1914, under the hand of the 
manager. I got a man who knew the manager to get 
it for me. Wages have increased in the last ten yearn 
by 17 one-seventh per cent, in this mill, wages of fitters, 
riveters, painters, and others. 

2249. The Chairman. — We have got those from the 
head constable? — I went to the last Report, the Report 
of the 1901 Committee, and I took out certain parti- 
cular about wages. The information was given in 
a letter from Hariand and Wolff to the Com- 
mittee that sat in 1901, with regard to all their 
workmen, and I find an increase of nearly 15 
per cent, since 1901; painters by 12J per cent., 
shipwrights, 17 per cent., smiths 84 per cent to 
374 per cent., joiners, riveters, and platers roughly 6 
per cent. From solicitors I ascertained that the wages 
of law clerks had increased from 40 to 50 per cent, 
since 1901, and the wages of average domestic servants 
have increased by 41 and two-thirds per cent. I havo 
already mentioned the tramway. Now, I have got 
places from a trader in Belfast. I thought a lot of men 
would get the retail prices. What I did was to get the 
wholesale prices, so as to make a comparison since 1901, 
and the trader was so good as to obtain them for mo, ’ 
and lie got them from London and other places. Sugar 
is 2/- per cwt. dearer than it was in 1901. Butter 
is 5/- per ewt. dearer. 

2250. Mr. Headlam. — Is that in Belfast? — Yes. 
Eggs are 4d. to 6d. per dozen dearer. These are the 
wholesale figures. Flour and potatoes, no change. 
Although there is no change in flour bread is dearer. 
Bacon is 4d. per pound dearer. Soap 12/6 per ewt. 
dearer. Jam 2d. dearer for a 21b. pot. Oatmeal 
£2 10s. per ton dearer. Barley 2/- per cwt. dearer. 
Rice, no change. Sago 1/6 per cwt. cheaper. Candles 
1/14 per dozen pounds cheaper. Cocoa 4d. per 
pound cheaper. Coffee 2d. per pound cheaper. Cur- 
rants no change. Raisins 7/- per cwt. dearer. Cheap 
tea 50 per cent, dearer. Family tea from 2/- to 2/4 
per pound, that is for the same quality of tea. This 
trader assured me as far as he was concerned that tea 
that lie could sell in 1901 for 1/- he could not sell for 
less than 1/4 a pound at the present time. While lie 
sold tea in 1901 at 1/-, he does not sell cheaper tea .if, 
the present time than 1/4 per pound. From a butcher 
in Belfast I have obtained figures as far as roast- 
ing beef, steak, boiling beef, stewing beef, .and chops 
are concerned, and 18, 19, and 24 per cent, is the 
average increase all round on these figures since 1901. I 
wont into a butcher’s shop on the 19th of this month and 
I saw two carcasses hanging up, one of beef and the 
other of mutton, and lie said the beef cost him at tho 
rate of 6^d. per pound as it hung in the shop, and the 
mutton lOd. per pound. 

2251. That is fresh meat? — Yes. 

2252. Do they eat much frozen meat in Belfast? — 
There are a number of shops, I think Nelson Limited, 
deal in this description of meat. 

2253. Is that much eaten? — Yes. 

• 2254. And the price of that is less? — Oh, much less. 
The butcher just mentioned told me that the previous 
week’s meat cost him for beef 6£d. and mutton 9Jd. 
per lb., and that in 1901 that meat would have cost 
him about l|d. a pound less than it did at the present 
time. From the Belfast papers of 1901 and 1914 I 
obtained prices of coal, and- 1 find that there is an 
average increase in prices of thirty and twenty-five 
forty-seconds per cent. In the sundries, such as clothes, 
boots,' and repairing of boots, I find the increase is 
fifteen and ten twenty-firsts per cent. Now, with regard 
to retail prices, did Head Constable Molseed give you 
the -retail prices? - 
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2255. The Chairman. — Very fully? — Then I hardly 
need trouble you with the retail prices. I got the 
prices from Lisburn and from Strabane, and I got a 
comparison of prices from a sergeant who was stationed 
in Killybegs in 1901 , and now stationed in Dun- 
gannon as head constable in 1914, and he took these 
prices that he sent to me from his pass book, and the 
average increase between 1901 and 1914, according to 
the figures that are sent to me, is 42 per cent. 

2256. Mr. Headlaji. — In case our information is not 

very complete, perhaps your figures would be available? 
— Yes. I was present when Head Constable Molseed, 

gave his' figures with regard to the. duties performed by 
the police. I don't know that he included the con- 
finement to barracks. I have a note here about it. 

2257. The 'Chairman. — He did not include the half 
hour extra on Friday and Saturday? — No, and in ad- 
dition to that there is confinement to barracks. There 
are two kinds of confinement to barracks, first con- 
finement for the whole day by the Commissioner any 
time when trouble is all over the city generally, and on 
other occasions when trouble would be in a particular 
locality. The Commissioner would say : ‘ * Confine 
your district;” or “ Make your own arrangements,” 
and the confinement is often done by districts, aud I 
frequently confine the men of my district to bar- 
racks on a particular evening, owing to the number of 
bands going out, and they have to come in from their 
lodgings aud remain in barrack, and in some cases the 
night men have to come in during confinement. 

2258. Mr. Headlam. — It is no hardship on the men 
living in the barracks, but on the men that have to 
come in? — Except that the men in the barrack cannot 
get exercise. In Belfast, by reason of this political and 
religious feeling that exists there, the duties are very- 
exacting. This feeling manifests itself at mills, aud 
special arrangements have to be made to deal with it. 
A certain number of extra men have to be sent during 
meal hours, and w-hen the workers go in to work, and 
at quitting time when they leave off work, to prevent 
breaches of the peace and to see that order is properly 
maintained in the locality while the workers are going 
on their way to their homes. In addition, there are 
certain localities -near mills that men must always be 
posted -at while workers are going home, otherwise 
there would be stone-throwing. I may mention that 
there are five mills near the Crumlin Road and 2,000 
workers at least in Ewart’s, and 800 in Beck’s, and 

. 1,500 in the Brookfield factory, and about 800 workers 
in tire foundries in the vicinity, and all these require 
special police attention at any time of excitement, and 
that makes the duty in Belfast more severe than it 
otherwise would be. 

2259. And more severe than in other parts of Ire- 
land? — It is, because in other parts of Ireland you have 
few - rpills. . In Cork .at present I do not think street 
preaching is very much, but I remember when duty in 
connection with’ street preaching in Cork confined the 
-whole city Force to barracks on Sundays. I have seen 
tire whole city in turmoil, and large crowds following 
the street preachers. 

: 2260. But the work is enormously harder in Belfast? 
—It is, by reason of the facts that I have mentioned. 
I thoroughly agree with what Head Constable Molseed 
said with respect to the people in Belfast being aggresr 
sive, and you want a superior class of men, a class of 
men that" we are not getting in the Force to-day, to 
deal with them. One form of crime very common in 
Belfast is that of housebreaking, and a particularly 
mean form of "housebreaking. When people go away 
to work and leave their bouses locked somebody will 
come with a false key and get in and carry off anything 
that is handy, and I have known a case- where a man 
went into one of those houses and a policeman 
came up to him and he wanted to brow-beat the 
policeman into believing that he was the occupier of 
the house and had a perfect right to be there. Ou 
the other hand, I have known a ease in which a ser- 
geant went up to a man who was really the occupier 
of the house, and the man turned round and asked 
him how dared he interfere with him. I only mention 
that to show that for this and other reasons men of 
taet are required. I think the class of recruits we 
are getting at the present time are not up to the proper 
standard. The Acts passed in recent years are some of 


them highly technical. Head Constable Molseed men- 
tioned one, the Children’s Act There are others 
that are simple, but- amongst the Acts of Parliament 
that have to be enforced is the Children’s Act, and it is 
not simple. 

2261. He does not try to enforce all the Children’s 
Act? — He does not, sir; the Children’s Act is some- 
thing more than a cruelty Act. and if you want a con- 
stable, who will meet eases every day when he is out 
ou duty, to enforce the law properly you must have 
a man of some education. Training is not sufficients 
No matter how you train a man, if he is insufficiently 
educated at the start you certainly won’t train him to 
deal with the criminal of the present day, who is some- 
times an educated man. 

2262. Mr. Starkie. — The Children's Act requires 
greater supervision of public houses? — Yes, and children 
smoking in the street-, and it deals with offences of 
cruelty, and some other offences, such as allowing 
children between the ages of 4 and 16 to reside in 
brothels. 

2263. Mr. Headlam.— Can you tell us whether the 
difficulty in obtaining recruits is solely due to the fact 
that the pay is small, and not to the dislike of the 
men to the discipline? — I think if the pay is in accord- 
ance with the standard of wages of the present time- 
we will get the class of recruits that we once got.. 
Now, sir, with regard to the quiet counties; I have not 
auytliing made up about quiet counties, but I have 
been in disturbed counties, and it- was said that- in the 
quiet counties the men have not so much duty to per- 
form or such irksome duty as in disturbed ones. I 
was in Castlerea during the auti-grazing agitation and 
I had 36 men in my district when the agitation started. 

I had 60 men as a special detachment under canvas 
during portion of the anti-grazing agitation, when it 
was at its height. I wan on duty at Elphin, Strokes- 
town, Lecarrow, Frenckpark, Hill Street, Tarmon- 
barry, aud in three instances arrested offenders during, 
the night. In all those cases I had extra men from 
other counties who came in on duty. I may mentton 
that iu Castlerea a detachment was sent to Ballin- 
tubber to an old house not occupied for 25 years; it was 
repaired by policemen. I ordered some straw. The 
United Irish League heard of that and they ordered the 
people not to deliver up the straw. I could not take 
delivery that night. I went out on the next day when 
I was told what the U.I.L. had done. I directed 
the head constable to go and seize that straw and in- 
form the man that it was my straw and not his, that 
I bought it- yesterday. I hail a detachment at Ballin- 
tubber and they boycotted us, and they would not sell 
us provisions, and I reported it to the Commandant 
and he bought a horse and van in Dublin and sent 
them down, and I told those people that they could 
boycott as much as they liked so long as Dublin was 
at one end of the railway line. I agreed with a jarvey 
at Castlerea that I would give him £1 to take six 
valises out to Castleplunket, sevon miles. Having 
left the barrack, he returned and pitched those bags all 
about the yard and refused to take them out. I paid 
411 to take 5 cwt. of straw to Ballintuliber, five 
and a half miles, the men were so rigorously boy- 
cotted. I was conveying prisoners from Ballintubber 
to Castlerea to send off by train, when we were attacked 
with pitch-forks and I myself got portion of my uniform 
burned by a blazing sod of turf thrown at me on the 
top of a pitch-fork, and those cars on which we were 
conveying the prisoners were followed by police cyclists 
all along the road, a very bad road indeed, that night-. 
These men came into Roscommon which was very dis- 
turbed at the time from a so-called quiet county, and 
underwent the very same hardship as the men I had 
in the district, and it was a very hard time. Per- 
sonally, I went with a detachment of cyclists from 
Roscommon to Strokestown and back on one particular 
day when it- never stopped raining. I pitied the un- 
fortunate men, and I think the cycling allowance is 
inadequate for such duty. 

2264. How much does a man make in the year? — He 
gets lid. per mile, and 2d. per mile, according to the 
period of the year. 

2265. How much would that come to oil the average 
for the period of the year? — I could not tell you how- 
much it would come to. 

2266. It depends on the condition of the country how 
often a man is 6ent on detachment duty? — It does. 
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2267. How often might a man expect to bo ordered 
on detachment duty in a quiet county in the year? — 
"Well it so happens that I was never in a quiet county. 

2268. The Chairman. — Now, with respect to pro- 
motion. We have had some evidence that it is desired 
by the men that promotion should be all over the 
country, and not confined to counties. You heard 
that evidence? — I heard that evidence. 

2269. That promotion should be from a general list 
•at headquarters? — I think that could be carried out. 

2270. Another suggestion was that the “ P ” List 
should be abolished?— Well, as I am a “ P ” List 
man myself I would have something to say to that. 
Of course, it can be readily understood that >‘f the men 
in one county are receiving promotion at 16 years’ 
service and in the adjoining county they have to re- 
main till 20 years, though equally good men, the mou 
in that adjoining county would have a grievance, and 
I do know, as a matter of fact, that it works hard. 
I had an excellent man in Castlerea, and he was not 
promoted until he had 26£ years’ service. 

2271. The Eoyal Irish Constabulary is one Force ? — 
One Force. Now, with regard to the compulsory re- 
tirement of men at 30 years’ service. I had in my 
district an excellent station-sergeant, who had over 
30 years' service, and whom I recommended for special 
promotion last year, and I am glad to say he has 
been promoted, and he has over 30 years' service at 
present. There is a man in Belfast, who has nearly 
40 years’ service, and is as active and energetic as oil 
the day he joined. There is my senior head constable ; 
he is an excellent man also; he has nearly 82 years’ 
service, 

2272. A man ought to be allowed to stay on pro- 
vided he is fit for it? — Provided he works. 

2273. Mr. Headham. — You have not calculated the 
cost of all these reforms to the taxpayer in Ireland: 
you have not looked at it from the point- of view of 
the taxpayer? — I think the taxpayer would be better 
•off by getting a proper class of men for the police 
force. 

2274. The class that used to be got? — The class that 
used to be got. I think so. Suppose you have got an 
inferior body at an inferior rate, I think it does not 
pay. Supposing I have got a certain number of men 
in my district, say, 185 men, and out of that 185 men 
60 men are useless, if I have not got the proper stan- 
dard, I think this does not pay. 

2275. You do notice the deterioration of the men? 
— Yes. 

2276. During six years?— During the last six years 
and longer I have noticed the deterioration, and the 
men are not so good; they are not recruited from the 
same class as formerly. 

2277. They are more of the labourer class than the 
farmer class?— They are more of the labourer class. 

2278. Mr. Starkie. — Can you say anything on the 
subject of merit pay? — I would like to see a constable 
getting merit pay. My conclusion on the whole is 
this— -that I think the pay of the ForeeJs inadequate. 
T think that the men should arrive at the maximum 


2279. If he did not get promotion would he nob 
be discontented? — No; supposing he arrived at his 
maximum at 12 or 15 years’ service. 

2280. What about the men who failed to get promo- 
tion who are still good men? — Well, that would be a 
question. I would like to see a man getting good 
service pay; a man who deserved and did nob get 
promotion, through uo fault of his own. I think it 
would be a good thing if he got good service pay. 

2281. There would be no distinction between one and 
the other? — There is not. A man who is a good man, 
and who does his work, and a man who is not so good, 
both draw the same pay and allowances at present. 

2282. The Chairman.' — Would you revert to the old 
system, and have so many men who could get a good 
service allowance, or do you think it should be un- 
limited? — I don’t know, sir. Of course, if you give 
merit pay to every man it would not be merit pay 
any longer. 

2283. Under the old system merit pay was given to 
a limited number of men. It was given to them be- 
cause they did not get promotion. It was for those 
who had no prospect of promotion “but it was limited 
to a certain number in the various classes. Now, if 
the suggestion were adopted of good service pay, 
should that pay be confined to a certain number of 
men, the best or the most deserving that might lie 
selected, or should it he an unlimited number — every 
man who proved himself deserving and yet had not 
been promoted? — Of course, that is a question for con- 
sideration. I would like to see it given to the man 
who is doing good duty, and who is a good working 
man. There are lots of good working men who do 
not get promoted. When men do their duty well I 
would like to see those men getting some recognition of 
the good duty they perform. If you limit it 
to a certain number you will say, “ Here is a man 
who should get good service pay, and here is another 
man who is equally deserving of it but cannot get it.” 
You would have to draw the line somewhere. I would 
give it for a certain number of years to a man who did 
very good police service. 

2284. Mr. Headlam. — You would not like rewarding 
men who did not advance? — No; it would be reward- 
ing men who did really good work, and who could 
not get promotion; you will find that there are a 
number of men who are always working hard, and have 
never anything to hope for, and if they could get some- 
thing like this I think it would be an excellent idea. 

2285. Mr. Starkie.— Do you think living in Belfast 
is more expensive than in rural parts of the country? 
— I do, sir. 

2286. To what extent?— Well, that is hard to tell. 
As a matter of fact, in the lists that I have got hero 
I cannot find from a comparison of these prices that 
there is very much difference. I have got one 
here from Strabane and another from a head 
constable whom I happen to know, and on looking 
over them I find that there is not, as far ns retail prices 
are concerned, very much difference; bub I do think, 
taking it on the whole, that living in Belfast is some- 
what more expensive than it is in the country. I 
could, of course, have given you the figures, bub I did 
110 t want to worry you. Similar lists were given in 
evidence by other witnesses. 


pay at a much earlier stage in their service than they 
do at present. I think that it would be for the good 
of the Force that the constables should arrive at a far 
■earlier stage than at present at the maximum. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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FIFTH DAY.— TUESDAY, MARCH 3rd, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b„ k.o.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman); Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas J. Smith, Commissioner of Police, Belfast, examined. 


2287. The Chairman. — Whut is your Christian name, 
Mr. Smith? — Thorn us James. 

2288. You are Commissioner of Police for the City 
of Belfast? — Yes. 

2289. How long have you been there, Mr. Smith?— 
Nearly fivo years as Commissioner, and before that 
• almost five years as District Inspector. 

2290. With what interval?— Approximately five 
years. 

2291. Well, what service have you altogether? — 

' Tliiity-one years. 

2292. Now, I take it that you have made some pre- 
paration by way of notes of the matters that you want 
to bring before the Committee? — Yes. 

2298. Will you kindly take them in your own order? 
— Yes, sir. Well, I purpose storting by saying that 
the Belfast Force consisted of one Commissioner, seven 
•district inspectors, twenty-eight head constables, one 
hundred and forty-one sergeants, fifty-one acting ser- 
geants, and one thousand and forty-one constables. 

’ The Force was increased by 100 men in July, 1902, 
and 200 extra men were again sent in August, 1912; 
•and I presume that the. Force practically represents 
above a ninth of the entire Royal Irish Constabulary 
in Ireland. Portion of the cost of the extra men is a 
fixture — about 500 men — and portion of the cost of 
the extra men is defrayed by the Corporation, who 
also pay the night watch. Recruits are not, as a rule, 
sent to Belfast. We get men in from the country-, 
jwlio have some little experience in country work after 
.their time in the Depot — generally men from two or 
three or four years’ service. At one time there was 
occasion for volunteers, and we had a good many 
volunteers 

2294. Mr. Headlam. — That is, volunteer men from 
the rest of Ireland? — Yes ; but that is changed, and it 
is now found necessary for the County Inspectors to 
•supply, or from the Depot, the men that they think 
suitable for Belfast, and they are transferred in the 
ordinary way. 

2295. That is because the work in Belfast has got 
harder? — Yes; the work is harder, and there are other 
-conditions as well. 

2296. And men don’t like service in Belfast? — 
Well, I think at present, sir, they don’t, ns far as I 
•can see. The men that we are getting in are not as 
good as the men that we aro losing. 

2297. The Chairman. — In what way are you losing 
men? — Well, by resignations and retirements. As 
soon as the men are qualified to retire — after 25 or 80 
years’ service. We have lost a considerable number 
for the last two years through resignations. 

2298. Mr. Headlam. — Retired from the Force al- 
together? — Yes; a great many have gone off on 
pension. 

2299. Is that before they need have gone? — Many 
■of them liavo gone who aro fit in every way. The 
•men that are coming in are not. I think, physically 
•so good, and they don’t seem to be the same class ns 
.the men that we are losing. 

2300-1. But you have not altered the standard? — 
No; there was a time when I wanted men of 5 feet 
10 inches, and now 1 have to be satisfied to take any 
men I can get. 

2802. The Chaikman. — You now have to get the 
men on the ordinary county standard? — Yes. 

2300. What is the shortest service that you get men 
•at? — Well, some men are taken after two years’ ser- 
vice and some after a very short service. They find 
tile night duty very stiff, and I find many of the 
men wish to leave Belfast after their experience — 
even the men who were desirous to come in, and they 
■want to be transferred again to tbs country. 


2304. And are they frequently transferred again to 
the country? — Well, I never personally object, because 
a willing man is a great deal more useful than a man 
that is not willing.. 

_ 2305. Have you many instances of transfer? — No, 
sir, not very many. The regulations say that a man 
that is transferred to a place must serve- there for 
twelve months, or for longer periods when he goes 
there at his own request; but there are some other 
grounds — the grounds of ill-health, and so on. They 
say that they find the work irksome, and that their 
money doesn’t go so far as in the country. 

2306. Mr. Headlam. — They find living more expen- 
sive in Belfast than in the country? — I think so, sir. 
Belfast itself, with a population approaching 
400,000, supplies very few recruits to the Force. I 
don’t suppose anything more than fourteen or fifteen 
would be sent up from Belfast 

2807. The Chairman. — What class do they belong 
to? — Generally shop assistants. 

2308. Mr. Headlam. — Arc there fewer recruits now 
from Belfast than ever? — Yes, sir; I tliink there are. 

2309. There never were many? — No, sir. The 
reason assigned is that ordinary employment pays 
them better, both as regards money and prospects. 
Then the duty in Belfast is divided into certain 
divisions. There are three divisions of duty — day 
duty, evening duty, and night duty. The first division 
of duty begins at six o'clock in the morning and goes 
on till six, others go on at six in the afternoon and it 
goes on till eleven. 

2310. The Chairman. — That is the same area? — 
Yes. The second relief of day duty starts at nine 
and terminates at three o’clock, and that closes the 
day. We have, then, evening duty— starting at six 
o’clock and terminating at eleven o’clock, and night 
duty starting at eleven o’clock and terminating at six 
a.m. 

2311. The duty is changed once a month? — Yes; 
and night duty comes to a man’s duty every fourth 
month. 

2312. And the man that takes the night duty takes 
the evening duty following? — Yes, sir. 

2313. Mr. Headlam. — When a man is off duty is he 
allowed to go to his home supposing he lives out? — 
Yes, as a rule. 

2814. And that is only interfered with in. case of 
emergency? — Yes, we give him as much liberty as we 
can ; but in Belfast there are almost every night bands 
and processions and something or other, and it is 
absolutely essential that men should be between the 
different parties, so as not to allow them to come 
into contact, and this involves a great deal of extra 
duty; and men are brought back from their homes 
for the purpose. 

2815. The Chairman. — There is more frequent con- 
finement to barracks? — Yes; either to barracks or to 
entire districts. 

2316. Mr. Headlam. — Is that only in the summer 
months? — Yes; but, unfortunately, it is spreading year 
by year. We have now drilling and route marching. 
The men, as a rule, perform duty singly, but there 
are localities where they need to be doubled. 

2317. The Chairman. — In the daytime you have 
pointsmen, too? — Yes. We have what we call pro- 
tection points and we have also traffic points. There 
are thirty-five traffic men in the city, and there are 
156 men employed on protection points — that is, pro- 
tecting the localities where the two parties come into 
contact. 

2318. Are these protection points singly or doubly 
manned? — Singly, as a rule. 
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2819. Mr. Headlam. — Have you experience in pro- 
tection points across the Channel? — No, sir. 

2320. Can you say whether the system in Belfast 
is the same as the system in Liverpool? — I cannot say 
of my own knowledge, hut I understood that the 
gentlemen that were concerned in devising the exist- 
ing system visited all cities in England before their 
recommendations were made, so I presume that the 
system is the same. 

2321. But you don’t require more points per popu- 
lation? — Yes, sir; we require more men and more 
points. It is mainly a working-class population, and 
party feeling gets very intense sometimes. 

2822. You don’t know whether it is worse than in 
Glasgow in the working-class districts? — I think it 
is very much so. 

2823. In Glasgow it is very rough, too? — I was 
referring to party feeling. I think that party feeling 
in Belfast is worse than in Glasgow or Liverpool from 
what I have heard of these cities. That is the ordinary 
routine of duty in the city for each man, and each 
man does six hours duty except the night man, who 
does seven hours. 

2324. The Chairman-. — Now, come to the sergeants? 
—The sergeant performs his duty in a great number 
of ways — he visits the men and exercises superin- 
tendence over the street work. The head constables, 
of whom there is one in each district, are also in 
charge of divisional duty. There are four head con- 
stables in each district— ^one is the senior head con- 
stable, who assists the district inspector and looks 
after inquests, and makes inquiries, and the other 
men are the men that do the actual supervision duty 
in each district. 

2325: How are prisoners taken after arrest in Bel- 
fast? — Prisoners are taken to the police office. There 
is a patrol wagon, which is supplied by the Corpora- 
tion and supplied to the police. If a prisoner resists 
arrest he is put into that wagon, and he is brought 
in it to the barracks or to the police office. After 
twelve o’clock in the night we don’t run that police 
wagon and a car has to be employed, which is paid 
for by the Corporation. 

2326. Are there instances in which men are kept 
waiting for the patrol wagon?— No, unless it is in 
use. . 

2327. And the system is that all the prisoners are 
taken with as little delay as possible to the Central 
Police Office?— Yes, that is so. As a general rule, a 
prisoner in ordinary times is taken to the police office 
when there is time. 

2328. And there is accommodation in some barracks 

that admits of that being. done?— Yes; there are some 
large barracks. • ■ . 

2329. Give us an account of the staff of police in 
that police office? — There are two head constables, 
five sergeants, and twenty-five men. 

2330. And they are relieved? — Yes, of night duty. 
The ordinary head constable is responsible for the 
taking of the charges. The sergeants are responsible 
for the superintendence of the duties of the men, and 
they have the records. We have records by which 
the record of every man can be turned up in a very 
short time. They are entered first in a general 
hook and they are posted afterwards, and you can go 
to the police office and if you want the record of 
any criminal you can look it up. These are supplied 
to "the magistrates in court, and it is the only means 
they have in Belfast for that purpose. 

2381. And you have a small staff for attendance at 
the Police Co'urt?— Yes, sir. 

2332'. And then you have a detective staff? — Yes, 

Sl 2333. How is that comprised?— It is divided into 
two lots— the central one consisting of a district in- 
spector and the detective branch. 

' 2334. Mr. Headlam.— Is that one of the seven dis- 
trict inspectors? — Yes. 

2335. The Chairman'. — He is not in .a district.’— 
No, he is the senior inspector. 

2336. Mr. Starkie. — Is he also Assistant Commisr 
sioner?— Yes, sir; in-my absence,. and if there Lb any 
pressure, he takes control. 


2387. The Chairman. — And you have then? — Wo 
have then the central detectives. The total number- 
of detectives for the city is one head constable, 1H 
sergeants, 46 constables— 60 of all ranks. 

2838. Is that the central? — Well, that is the two 
staffs, but we combine them in many ways for the- 
purpose of duty. In each district there is a sergeant, 
and five men, who deal with the ordinary matters in 
that district. If inquiries come from other districts, 
the inquiries are made, by the central men. The 
staffs are interchangeable, and there is not the 
slightest friction between the two. 

2339. And the head constables of districts. You-, 
told us that they discharge duty, one day and the 
other night?— I think not, sir. That is the police- 
office. 

2340. But the district head constables? — Oh, there 
are three of these — one man does the day duty and 
another does the evening duty and another does the 
night duty. The senior head constable assists the 
district inspector, and attends inquests and supervises, 
generally. Acts in a good deal for his officer. 

2341. Quite so; and then the officers? — There are- 
six officers attached to districts and each officer is 
responsible for the peace of his district. On each, 
occasion when these bands go out and Sunday School 
excursions and processions and route marches take- 
place the officer of the district prepares a form 
showing the points of his district which are danger- 
points, and the number of men that he thinks of 
placing upon these points; the hour at which they 
leave, aud the route they go and the route they return.. 
When the route is dangerous we endeavour to have 
it changed by using influence with the various people - 
coucerned, and sometimes we succeed and at other- 
times we don’t. These returns dealing with the routes 
come in to me, and I see whether the arrangements 
for the preservation of the peace are adequate, and I 
approve of them if they are 

2342. That is a frequent occurrence? — Oh, yes; we- 
have a crowd of bands out ou Saturday nights. 

2343. And the police officer in Belfast is not often 
off duty? — No; he hasn't much spare time. He has- 
his office work and his returns aud his men and the 
Police Courts, in which he has to prosecute for in- 
dictable offences, which occupies a good deal of his- 
time. 

2344. Is there a prosecutor paid by the Council? — 
Yes; but he only deals with the offences interesting 
the Corporation; ‘and the District Inspector prosecutes 
in indictable offences, which are not taken up by the 
Crown Solicitor. 

2345. Mr. Headlam. — I just want to know how long 
this state of affairs has been going on — has it been 
worse for the last two years? — Yes. 

2346. And before two years ago it was not the cus- 
tom to have seven or eight or ten processions every 
night? — No, not every night; but certainly one night in 
the week. 

2347. But recently it has been every night in the 
week? — Well, there are Unionist Clubs and route 
marches almost every night in the week. 

2348. How are the detectives chosen? — We select 
men from the uniformed ranks who have shown detec- 
tive ability— that is, when we find a man that has- 
made some good cases aud shown an aptitude for the- 
work, and good powers of observation — these are the 
men we select, 

2349. And they get extra pay?— Well, they get «- 
plain clothes allowance, but they arc not paid extra. 
They work to a largo extent under the direction of -their 
officers. 

2350. .They don't do regular police duty? — No, cases 
are assigned* to them to investigate. Then, of course,, 
they are most useful in cases of processions and bands 
and disturbances. I cannot speak too highly of the 
work that tlio plain clothes men have done in Belfast in^ 
time of disturbances. They have -been complimented-' 
over and over again by the judges. They are able t»- 
get closer to the crowds than the men in uniform, 

2851. The. Chairman. — There has been an increase-iil' 
the population ; but these difficulties have existed iir- 
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Belfast for fifty years more or less? — Certainly. I 

think so. I found on my return to duty in Belfast 
that the party feeling hacl almost died down, but I am 
sorry to say that it is now as intense and bitter as ever. 

2352. Mr. Headlam. — That is to say that it has got 
worse for the last five or six years?— Yes, and it has 
-become as bad now as ever it was in the history of the 
town. 

2353. The Chairman. — Can you tell us any more as 
to the ordinary duties of the police? — Well, I have dealt 
with bauds and excursions and processions, and during 
the summer months when excitement runs high we 
have to watch the factories as the men and women 
come out from work on the streets. There may be 
party cries raised and women may assault each other, 
and party feeling may get to a dangerous pass. In 
all these times it is essential to have the police at the 
factories and mills both when the people are going in 
in the morning and coming out at dinner time, and 
the same again at five or six o’clock in the evening. 
All the routes by which they come and go have to be 
watched, and it is only really by taking precautions that 
you avoid serious disturbances. To do that entails a 
lot of extra work on the men there. Then, of course, 
in the larger processions we have to man the side 
streets and the cross streets between the two parties, 
who live in well-defined localities. 

2354. Yes, well defined areas? — Yes. there is a Roman 
•Catholic and an Orange area, and these streets have 
to be looked after. The ordinary duty comes to about 
eight hours a day. In that I have not taken into 
account the confinement to barracks. There are 
several times of confinement to barracks. That is 
where I, as Commissioner, think that the entire Force 
should be confined. That is not so very frequent, 
though, but we frequently confine the men in districts 
of the city, and sometimes there are occasions when we 
form reserves in barracks. That is not taken into 
account in the eight hours average in Belfast. The 
eight hours is the actual work on the street, and that 
means a fifty-six hour week, because they work the 
•entire week, so they are very much on a par with the 
other workers in Belfast as regards the. weekly hours. 

2355. The Chairman. — What about the leave? — Well, 
a man is entitled to the ordinary leave. He gets a 
month’s leave, circumstances permitting. 

2856. Mr. Headlam. — Do circumstances often permit 
the men getting leave? — Oh, I have frequently had to 
keep down leave. From May to August you can give no 
leave except in cases of illness or the death of x-elatives. 
The men don’t ask for leave; they realise our diffi- 
culties. 

2857. The Chairman. — Have you any leave corres- 
ponding to the short leave in the country? — Yes, a 
sei'geant can give a man twelve hours’ leave once a 
month. A station sergeant can get permission given 
any well-conducted man if he is not confined to bar- 
racks, and if he is not required for duty. 

2358. That is, of course, if it does not interfere with 
his proper- rest which fits him for duty? — No, of course, 
lie could not do it night after night. The evening man 
could not do it nor the night man, 

2359. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think that most of the 
men get their month in the year? — I am not so sure 
that they all do. I try to give it to as many as pos- 
sible, but I cannot say that every man in the city of 
Belfast gets his month. 

. 2360. The Chairman. — Perhaps we might return now 
to the question of the pay and the allowances of the 
men. , What is your view on these points? — Well, as 
I’ have said, most of the extra duty does not mean 
-extra remuneration, but occasionally during actual dis- 
turbances or when the men cannot be relieved for 
their meals, the Inspector-General has very kindly 
•allowed them to get an extra allowance. I wish to 
•qualify my statement in that respect. 

.2381. How often does that occur? Is it a general 
concession? — No, it must be made with the approval 
■of the Inspector-General. I don’t know, but I believe 
•other witnesses have given you evidence as regards the 
rates of pay. and the increase of pay since 1900 in 
Belfast City.' 


2362. Yes, and the matter of prices? — Well, I don’t 
think I need dwell upon that, but it is an undoubted 
fact that the prices and the cost of living have gone 
up very materially. 

2363. Do men do duty in other districts than their 
own in Belfast? — Oh, yes, they are interchangeable. 
For example, if a disturbance breaks out in the Shank- 
hill Road every man that is available is brought up 
there at once to cope with- the disturbance, and as the 
Inspector-General has reminded me there is the ex- 
ample of what took place last July when, after the 
occurrence in Castledawson, trouble broke out on 
Queen’s Island and we had to go down there, and in 
fact had also to get military assistance, and even with 
the military assistance assaults took place and we were 
kept down there on duty from six in the morning until 
six in the evening. Thousands of men came out at the 
dinner hour, and we tried to prevent assaults and wo 
couldn’t do so. But finally we stopped them. That 
was vei-y heavy duty, and it went on for six weeks. 
Then the Catholics came back very slowly and we had 
to keep protecting them. That is a periodical occur-' 
rence on Queen’s Island. It occurred in 1903 and in 
1905 in connection with the making of the Musgrave 
channel, and last year 

2364. The Chairman. — And the Belfast Force seems 
to rely upon its own strength?— I think so. It would 
be a great mistake to bring in men who didn’t know 
the town. 

2365. Formei-ly they were brought in? — ‘Yes, but it 
was not very conducive to peace. Everyone objected to 
it, and perhaps reasonably. Any stranger stationed at 
McCoombe’s faetoi-y and seeing thousands of people 
coming out with their faces black, and then the 
thousands at- Harland and Wolff's on Queen’s Island, 
would not know what to think of it, and might suppose 
an attack was threatened. 

2366. How many men are there employed in the 
shipyards? — In Harland and Wolff’s there are some 
22,000. There are at least 5,000 in Workman and 
Clarke’s on the north side of the river. 

2367. These are the two principal yards? — Yes. 

2368. Mr. Starkie. — -Don't the Harbour Police con- 
trol the dockyai-ds?— They are supposed to control the 
dockyards, but when any disturbance occurs we are 
supposed to go there and ' preserve the peace. The 
Harbour Police would be absolutely no use there. 

2369. Mr. Headlam. — Who are the harbour police? — 
They are employed and paid by the Harbour Board. 

2370. The Chairman. — The Harbour Commissioners 
charge dues and employ these men as watchmen? — Yes. 

2371. And they are simply on watch? — Yes. 

2372. Mr. Headlam. — Are they ex-policemen? — No, 
there are a considerable number of them ex-soldiers, 
but there are very few of the ex-policemen. The super- 
intendent of the harbour police is an ex-sergeant of the 
R.I.C., and he receives a very considerable salary — I 
may say greater than some of the district inspectors. 

2373. The Chairman. — I suppose you have an idea 
of what former witnesses said here. Now, we don’t 
want to limit you at all, but it may not be necessary to 
go over the same ground again. At the same time you 
can give anything you like to say about the Belfast con- 
ditions ? — I have heard that the men require a- rise of 
pay commensurate with the increased cost of living. It 
is not a matter for me to say what it should be , but 
I think they require a substantial rise in pay to enable 
them to live in comfort. It is almost impossible, for 
a married man to educate five or six children and bring 
them up and clothe them and feed himself and them 
properly on the existing pay. He may do it up to a 
certain point, but it becomes almost impossible when 
any illness comes along or any untoward event, such as 
the case of a death. 

2374. Mr. Headlam. — Have- you any cases of com- 
plaints? — I have not, but I believe there is a great deal 
of debt. 

2375. - Have you actual experience of the actual rise 
in the prices' of commodities? — Well, I was in Belfast 
first as District Inspector for- five years, and I came 
back again to the city as Commissioner, and I don’t 
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think I am any way better than I was. My expenses 
have not increased to any extent, but I certainly know 
that the money does not go nearly so far as it used. 
I have to make my wife a very much larger allowance 
than in the earlier days. 

2376. The Chairman, — In fact you are not very much 
better off now than wheu you were an inspector in 
Belfast? — I cannot say that I am. I have not been 
able in either ease to save very much money. And in 
addition to that I think service in Belfast must be made 
more attractive. The duties are more irksome and 
dangerous and heavy than in the country, and I believe 
that the next collision between the police and the 
people iu Belfast will be of a much more serious 
character than before. The people themselves are now 
armed, and there is no doubt that the next collision is 
going to be a very serious one. Of course, we had the 
Peace Preservation Act iu force and under it no arms 
could be carried except stones and missiles, but now 
everyone in Belfast carries a revolver or automatic 
pistol, so that the work is becoming more difficult 
every year. 

2377. Mr. Headlam. — And the repeal of the Peace 
Preservation Act has increased your difficulties? — Yes, 
because we have no control over the people with arms. 
"We cannot take them from them. 

2378. Mr. Starkie. — But they can be prosecuted 
by the Revenue Authorities? — Yes, but if 10/- is 
paid the Revenue will not prosecute. If a man pays 
the revenue a prosecution will not come up. I merely 
mention this to show that the work is likely to bo 
worse in the future tliau it has been in the past, and 
I think there should be some special provision made 
for the Belfast Police to render their service more 
attractive. Their allowance at present is two shillings 
a week. That is not sufficient to attract the. best class 
of men from the country. I admit that we might get 
men who would desire amusement, but these are not 
the best class to get, and I think the service in Belfast 
should be made much more attractive, and also that 
they should get an increase. 

2379. The Chairman. — The Belfast allowance is two 
shillings a week? — Yes. 

2380. And the night watch allowance? — It comes to 
about lOId. , or £2 5s. per annum. 

2381. And is it not by the night? — Yes, it comes 
every fourth month, and that would be 15/- every 
fourth month. 

2382. And then there is some extra lodging allow- 
ance?^ — Yes, of three shillings instead of two shillings, 
as it is in the country. 

2383. Mr. Starkie. — That is common to other cities 
in Ireland? — I am not aware. 

2384. The Chairman. — Yes, Derry, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and the Depot. 

TTifnesa. — I am not aware of it; but the actual cost 
comes to about six and elevenpence. I have an average 
return here of the cost of lodging in various portions of 
the city of Belfast, and the average is 6/11 a week. 

2885. Are they required in Belfast to bring them- 
selves within any particular distance of the barrack to 
which they belong? — I cannot tell you that. If you 
went up the Sliaukhill Road or the Falls Road the 
poliee cannot get a house there at all. 

2386. Mr. Headlam. — Why can't they get them? — 
No they will not be given to them; they will only bo 
given to the men who will have votes. Building has 
practically ceased in Belfast, and the landlords have 
taken advantage of this and the increase in population 
to increase the rents. 

2887. The Chairman. — We were told there wore a 
considerable number of the slum districts in Belfast 
being pulled down?— Yes, that might affect a single 
district, but I don’t think it would affect the entire 
area. Take the .Millfield, that was all pulled down. 
As a matter of fact, In that “ E " Division when I was 
in charge of if there were five thousand houses vacant, 
but now you can’t get a house vacant in any locality. 

2388. When you speak of something exceptional being 
done for the Force in Belfast, did you think of the 
difficulties tk a? might arise when it* came to pension 
time? — Well, of course, I thought it over. 


2389. Have you any suggestion or remedy for that? 
— The men, of course, are anxious for an increase in 
pension as well, hut I thought that something might be 
done as to an increase of pay in connection with the 
Belfast allowance, and the increase in the lodging 
allowance, and I think it would not be a bad scheme 
if the lodging allowance were made pensionable, as 
with the officers. 

2390. Mr. Headlam. — Would uot that bo hard upon 
the unmarried men? — Well, the majority of the men 
marry. 

2391. The Chairman. — Besides, the single man’s 
rent counts with his pension? — Yes, it does. 

2392. And it fs paid for him? — Yes, it counts with 
liis pension. 

2893. Aud the additional allowance doesn’t count for 
the married men? — Yes, although it does for the un- 
married men. 

2394. Mr. Starkie. — If the pay of the police in Bel- 
fast was larger than the pay of the police in the country 
would you have any difficulty if you wanted to get rid 
of a man? — -Well, it would be more difficult to get rid 
of them, and I think I should have to show very strong 
cause before the Inspector-General would consent to 
cut down a man’s pay. Any of the men transferred 
from the city are mostly junior men. The senior men 
don’t have to go very often. 

2395. The Chairman. — At what period of servico do 
your men retire? Do many men retire aftor twenty- 
five years? — I may say that men don’t retire after the 
twenty-five years unless they get a promising billet. 

2396. And then as regards the thirty years? — Most 
of the men serve more than thirty years. I have 
had men who served forty years, and who were most 
valuable men. I have, one such man who is invaluable 
at the present moment. In the yeurs 1912 and 1918, 
seventy -three men of all ranks retired on pension, many 
of them having twenty -five and twenty-six years’ ser- 
vice, and taking the years 1908 and 1906, only forty- 
nine men went on pension, so that practically the pen- 
sion rate for the last two years is double wliat it was. 

2397. Might not that, bo attributable to a certain 
cycle of events? — No. I don’t think so. I honestly 
think it was due to the situation, and the fact that 
they can possibly do better in civil life. 

2398. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know if the men had 
already gob something before they left on pension? — 
Yes, we have 595 pensioners in Belfast, and 269 are- 
re-employed. Twenty-seven are in business for them- 
selves, and 299 have got employment, but not very 
remunerative. Occasionally a man gets a very good, 
job, but many of them are working for not very much. 

2399. Is there any feeling against employing pen- 
sioners? — I don’t think so. Many men would get 
employment from the Corporation, or anything of that 
kind. 

2400. The Chairman. — Such ns caretakers and col- 
lectors of rent, and that sort of employment? — Yes, 
that sort of employment at a certain rate of payment. 

2401. And that is low? — Yes. 

2402. Mr. Starkie. — And I suppose as insurance 
agents? — Yes, but that is a very precarious method of 
living. Then, sir, I would like to call attention to 
the number of resignations, but I don’t know whether 
that lias been done. 

2403. Mr. Headlam. — Do you mean resignations 
without pension? — Yes, we have fifty -five men retired 
iu the year 1918. 

2404. Forfeiting their pensions? — Yes, and their 
service. 

2405. The Chairman. — Can you give us their ser- 
vice? — One of them had sixteen j ears’ service, and' 
entitled to pension. 

2406. Mr. Headlam. — Why did ho resign? — He 
thought ho might better himself. He was a musician.. 

2407. Has he done better? — Ho went to New York, 
and be got employment in a theatre. I have lost 
sight of him. He was in exceptional circumstances, 
and he was one of those that married without permis- 
sion, and ho lost his lodging allowance, and he had' 
a lot of medical attendance on his family. The men 
that resign without pension generally go to join another 
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police force. We expend about £100 in training a man 
at the Depot, and he serves some time, and gains 
some experience in police work here, and he then 
thinks he can better himself in Canada or South Africa, 
or in Australia, and he resigns and goes away, and lie 
joins the police force there, and they are very glad to 
get him. 

2508. The Chain maw — Do many of your men join 
the forces in Great Britain ?— Some, sir, but not 
many. 

2409. Mr. Headjam. — How many of these voluntary 
resignations are to join these other police forces? — In 
the two years ending 1913, ninety-two resigned in the 
City of Belfast without pension. I can say that a 
fair number of them went to other police forces, hut 
I can’t give you the figures at present. I could ascer- 
tain them for you if you so desire. 

2410. Mr. Headlam. — 1% would be interesting to 
know. 

2411. Mr. Starkie. — What was the longest service of 
these men? — Sixteen years. 

2412. And he had just become pensionable? — Yes, in 
case of incapacity. In previous years the number of 
resignations were very few — in fact in the year 1912 
there were more resignations than in the five years 
before. Twenty-nine of these men went to better 
their positions, and more went because of inadequate 
pay. 

2413. Mr. Headiam. — And what do they do? — Some 
of them went to police forces — I can't tell you how 
many. 

2414. And they would be all men that had saved a 
little money? — well, I can’t say. I have known the 
men to give money to men that were going away, and 
subscribe to help them. I have known that to happen. 
The savings even of a single man cannot be very much. 

2415. But he would not go into the open market 
without having something in his pocket? — No. 

2416. And therefore it would be rather interesting to 
get details of some of the ultimate careers of these 
men? — I can give you some of them from my records, 
because they generally apply for references, etc., to 
the Inspector-General, who sends them on to me. 

2417. The Chairman. — From the Colonies? — Yes. 

2418. And do they write for character? — Yes. I 

don’t really think any man has very much capital. 

2419. He gets assisted passages to Australia for 
£G 15s.? — Yes, and there are assisted passages to 
Canada, too. 

2420. Mr. Starkie. — Have you anything to say about 
the question of promotion? — Well, promotion is exceed- 
ingly slow. The average time for promotion was 23 
years, but it has now been reduced to 20 years, but 
with the exception of “ P. ” men, who qualify by exami- 
nation, the men have to serve 22 years before they 
get their first chance of a step. 

2421. The Chairman. — There was some reference 
made here to the position of County Inspectors' clerks? 
— Yes. 

2422. Have you anything to say about that? — A man 
either qualifies or passes an examination, and when he 
has five years’ service, and is a man of good character, 
he is recommended for the position of County Inspec- 
tor’s Clerk, and after some years he gets his promo- 
tion to the rank of acting-sergeant; and when a man 
servos six years as Comity Inspector’s Clerk, he becomes 
eligible for a certain proportion of the vacancies. 

2423. To begin with, the man must be selected for 
his .general efficiency "and good character? — Yes, he 
must be efficient, and must have a good character, and 
must know something of his work. 

2424. And while he is serving he has to discharge very 
onerous duties? — Oh, yes. He has access to most of 
the papers in the office, and his work is very heavy. 
A clerk is very heavily worked. 

2425. And the men outside think that the clerk is 
not doing much? — Well, I think that the clerk in a 
big office has a great deal of responsibility and a great 
deal of work in returns of various kinds and the keep- 
ing of criminal statistics. That refers to the country, 
and not to Belfast. I think that he has a great deal 
of work and a great deal of responsibility. 


2426. There seems to be some inducement to per- 
suade a man to go in for a clerkship? — There are men 
with a natural aptitude for clerical work, and they 
would go in for it the same as others would go in for 
other work. 

2427. Mr. Headlam. — Some witnesses suggested that 
it would be a good tiling if promotion were all over 
Ireland, and not confined to the country? — Yes; I have 
often thought of that. In Belfast, where I have 150 
men on the promotion list, that promotion would not 
bo exhausted iu the ordinary course of events in ten 
years, and that means that the other men that should, 
qualify afterwards are shoved down to the bottom. 
If a good man passes a good examination this year he- 
is entitled to seniority on the list, and I dare say that 
man would much prefer to have promotion made geueral 
over the country. 

2428. Mr. Starkie. — That would entail transfers from 
one county to another? — Yes, and it would entail a. 
County Inspector getting a man that he didn't know,, 
and of whom he saw no experience. For instance, I 
would send a man to another county, and the County 
Inspector there would not think that the man was 
suitable. 

2429. The Chairman. — It was proposed that there 
should be some central authority? — Well, you know 
that examinations are all very well, and a man may- 
be a book-worm, and not be a practical policeman. 

2430. The man is The. question? — Yes, A man may 
be a very learned gentleman, and may not be able- 
to handle the men, or do his work. And, on the other 
hand, a man may be a fine policeman, and yet know 
very little of these subjects. 

2431. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell me your decision, 
weighing the pro’s and eon’s, as to the comparative 
advantage of promotion all over the country? — I would 
like to see the age of promotion reduced. If you take 
a man and promote him at twenty years’ service to- 
the rank of sergeant when he gets his promotion and 
his rank he is losing all incentive to energy and work, 
but if you reduced the age it would be a decided 
advantage, and would give the man a prospect of' 
continued promotion. 

2432. And you think this continued promotion would 
shorten the period? — Yes. 

2433. The Chairman. — The average time now would' 
be longer than it used to be? — Yes, because the ‘ P. ” 
men take a greater proportion of the promotions. 

2434. Mi - . Starkie. — They take a third of the vacan- 
cies? — Yes, and that, of course, is a block to promo- 
tion, because the “ P.” man is promoted after seven 
years’ service. 

2435. The Chairman. — We were told that there were 

192 promotions, and that of these thirty were “ P.”" 
men? — Yes. Of course, the " P. ” system itself, 

although it gives you very intelligent men, reduces the 
number of promotions iu the force, because a man is 
promoted after seven years' service, and he holds the 
position of sergeant for 15 or 16 or 18 years; if seniority 
men were promoted you would have more sergeants 
retiring. 

2436. Mr. Headlam. — Then other witnesses have put 
before us that all the posts of District Inspectors should 
be filled by promotion from the ranks? — Well, there 
are a good many promotions from the ranks where the 
men are extremely efficient and good men. 

2437. And the tendency is rather to get them too 
old? — Yes, that is perhaps the tendency. 

2438. Have you any other ideas about organisation? 
— Tli ere is one thing that struck me, and that is the 
age limit for promotion to head constables in the 
country. 

2439. And they never get the chance of becom'ng 
district inspectors? — Yes. I have one man in my mind, 
and he is an admirable man, and he would make one 
of the best inspectors in the service, but he is over the 
age for the next examination. The age limit at present 
strikes a good many of the men very badly. 

2440. Mr. Starkie. — What is the age limit for exami- 
nation? — Forty-five years, and for seniority forty-eight 
years. 

O 
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2441. Mr. Starkxe. — It used to be forty-two. 

2442. Mr. Head lam. — Do you think that the men 
are allowed to marry too early, or should they be 
allowed to marry earlier? — I like the married man; 
he is a steady man. I like the married man. 


2443. Would you like them to marry before seven 
years? — They could not on their pay, but I would give 
them lodging allowance from the date of marriage. 

2444. Instead of after seven years? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. James Woods examined. 


2445. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
— J ames. 

2446. You, I think, are Manager of Messrs. Forster, 
■Green and Company's establishment in Belfast? — Yes. 

2447. One of the largest establishments, I think, in 
that city? — Yes, I think one of the largest in the 
•city. 

2448. Now you have been good enough to come here, 
Mr. Woods, to give us some information in general on 
the subject of the increase in the cost of living, and 
perhaps the higher standard of living in latter years, 
and particularly in Belfast. I understand that some of 
the members of the Force gave you an idea of the 
sort of thing that you might mention to us. Is that 
so? — Yes, just at the time of the sitting of the Com- 
mission some of the Force called on our firm to name 
some person to come up to the Commission, and give 
you some information on the subject you have referred 
to. There is no doubt but there has been a great 
increase in the cost of living, and I would like to know 
how far you would like me to go back. 

2449. We would like you to go back at least ten or 
twelve years? — Well, of course, I can go back thirty 
years, and give you the prices of things that obtained 
then. 

2450. Mr. Headlam. — Yes, we would like that. Will 
you give them, please? — I remember when I was a boy 
myself the prices of a great many articles I bought, 
and the same advanced more than fifty per cent, since 
then. That would be away in the 'seventies. 

2451. The Chairman. — And about the period '82 to 
'86, can you tell us whether the prices were enormously 
high? — Yes, some things were abnormally high then— 
from 1886 down. I think that the £1 in 1896 would 
cover only 16/- worth at the present time — that is 20 
per cent. less. 

2452. You mean £1 laid out on the ordinary com- 
modities that a person would purchase for household 
use? — Yes. 

2453. Mr. Headlam. — That evidence is rather con- 
trary to the Board of Trade evidence, which says that 
the cost of living had risen from 1877, and previous 
to that it had fallen, and it is approximately now at 
the rate of 1884, and that is for the United Kingdom 
generally. 

Witness . — Here are some prices in 1900 : — 1J stone 
of flour cost 1/101; \ stone of meal cost 3d.; 4 pound 
of tea, 5d. ; 1 pound of currants, 4d.; 1 pound of 
tapioca, 3d. ; 1 pound of peas, 2£d.; 1 pound of haricot 
beans, 3d. 2 pounds of bacon, 1/2; 1 pound of lard, 
Sid. (I paid 9d. a pound for that the other day 
myself) ; 1 pound of cheese, 7d. ; 1 pound of butter, 1 / -; 
1 tin of condensed milk, 5$d. That is in 1900 these 
articles cost 7/8. In 1904 the very same articles only 
cost 7/8. 

2454. The Chairman.— What was the first date?— 
1900. 

2455. And the next?— 1904, and in 1912 the same 

articles cost 9/3. The great advance is in the price 
of bacon. For instance, in 1905 the wholesale price of 
Limerick bacon was 53/6, and in 1913, 67/-, and an- 
other article that has advanced very much is coal. I 
bought coal myself in 1900, and paid 20/6 a ton for 
it, and I bought it this year and paid 27/6 for it. I 
was just reading an atricle in the Daily Mail coming 
up in the train to-day, and I saw in it an article by a 
gentleman who has great experience in the provision 
trade in England, and is a director of a large grocery 
concern, and he gives some prices, and he gives the 
prices in 1889 of bacon and butter and cheese. 
American bacon was then retailed at 5|d. per lb. 
cheese 6d. per lb., and butter at 1/1 per lb. ’ 

2456. Mr. Headlam.— Is that in London?— It is 
■written by Mr. Felix J. Blakemore, Chairman of 


Directors, Blakemore and Sons, Ltd., and President of 
the Wolverhampton and District Grocers and Provi- 
sion Merchants’ Association, and he goes on to say that 
owing to the motor traffic and the doing away of the 
horse traffic, he expoets that a lot of food that would 
be used for horses would come into use for the human 
family; but I don’t agree with him, because we are 
getting into the style of more luxurious living. What 
would be thought the bare necessities of life now would 
be considered luxuries some ten years ago, and this 
advance of prices is not confined to England and Ire- 
land alone, but you have it all over the whole world. 
Prices have gone up in England, in Canada, in the 
United States, and in Austria and in Germany it ha6 
been felt so keenly that some of the municipalities are 
building up large stores outside the cities to feed hogs, 
and to buy hogs to feed them for the butchers, and 
thus keep down the prices. 

2457. Mr. Headlam. — Have you got any list of 
prices of commodities for any earlier period than 1900? 
— No, I have not. We destroyed a lot of books up to 
that date. Of course, I can give you some from away 
back to '57, but tea and sugar were very dear at that 
time. 

2458. Did you say 5d. for half a pouud of tea? — 
Yes. 

2459. Is not that rather cheap? — Yes, that is rather 
a very cheap class of tea. Cheap teas have advanced 
within the last twelve years 25 per cent. The very 
cheap class of tea at 6Jd. a pound last year is now 
8id. a pound, and if you add the duty you get 1/2 a 
pound. 

2460. The Chairman. — Can you go back to the period 
of about 1884 — was one commodity (coal) very dear 
then owing to more prosperity in trade all round? — 
Yes, for some short time then coal was at a very high 
price. Miners then were drinking champagne instead 
of lemonade. 

2461. Coal was £2 a ton at that time in Belfast? — 
Yes, but that only lasted a few months. 

2462. There was a great wave of prosperity, and 
everything went up in price?— Yes, but it lasted for a 
very short time. 

2463. Since 1900, what as been the advance in the 
price of the various commodities? — I would say at 
least 20 per cent. There is not an article — such as cloth- 
ing, for instance — that has not gone up — clothing and 
boots, and everything that you can buy, has gone up, 
and education is dearer, and house rent has gone up 
considerably. I lived in a house for 14 years in the 
Knock district of Belfast. I paid for it £42 and taxes, 
and the landlord, when I left it, raised the rent to 
£50, with taxes, on the tenant that got it-. 

2564. Have you experience of labour in Belfast in 
reference to wages? — Yes; the carters in Belfast got 
an advance in 1907 of 1/6 a week, and in 1911 they 
got another 1/6 a week, and in 1914 they have got 
another. They have got 5/- a week advance since 
1911. 

2465. Mr. Headlam. — Is that the carters driving 
vans? — Yes. 

2466. The Chairman.— What did it start from? — 
From 21/-, and they have now 26/6, and the. other 
wages in proportion. Ordinary men — packers and 
porters, and that class — have got an advance of about 
3/- a week, and boys from 1/- to 1/6 a week . 

2467. Are these all unskilled labourers? — Yes. I 

have not much information about skilled labour, but 
I think that all skilled labour has advanced. I don’t 
know that the building trade has advanced, because it 
is almost at a standstill for some time. 

2468. Mr. Headlam. — Are you an employer of labour 
yourself? — Yes, shop hands and carters." 
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2469. Have you had to increase your wages? — Yes. 

Our carters have not such hard work, and they "et off 
early on Saturday. We pay them 24/6; formerly we 
paid them 22/-. J 

2470. The Chairman. — Are these carters van-drivers? 
— Yes. 

2471. Do your shop assistants live in?— They all 
live out. 

2472. And their salaries are growing too? — Yes. 
They run from £80 to .£150 and up to £200 a year. 

2473. That is behind the counter? — Yes, and then, 
of course, wo have other hands in the wholesale depart- 
ment that we only pay £100 a year. 

1474. Mr. Headlam. — And how much did you raise 
those salaries?— Well, some of these would he ten 
per cent. 

2475. And you have not a pension scheme?— No, we 
have not, but we have been thinking of it. 

2476. The Chairman. — Are there pension schemes in 
any of the other business houses in Belfast?— Not in 
Belfast. 

2477. How does the insurance come in with you? — 
Of course, the men have to pay their part and we pay 
our part. But formerly when the hands were ill they 
got their wages paid, but since the Insurance Act we 
don’t pay them the full wages but we make up to them 
the difference between the insurance and what their 
salary would be. 

2478. Have you got anything from the Insurance yet 
for your hands? — One or two of the men have got 
trifling things — ten shillings a week, or something like 
that. 

2479. Now, Mr. Woods, about the rent of the small 
houses in Belfast, do you know anything about that? — 
I was just speaking to a house agent a few days ago, 
and I was asking him that question, and he said that 
the rents had gone up fully ten per cent, on small 
houses ; and, of course, the cost of building houses new 
is considerably more than what it was. A house that 
would cost £80 formerly would cost over £100 now on 
account of the advance in wages and the price of 
materials; and then there are other things such as the 
insurance of employees and the higher rate of freight, 
and the men's wages are going up, and everything. 

2480. From the source of supply until you get it? — 
Yes. 

2481. Mr. Starkie. — And it is the consumer that 
really pays?— Yes. I don’t see that there is any like- 
lihood at all of prices going back. At ono time we 
got an enormous quantity of bacon and cheese from 
America, but the population there has increased enor- 
mously, and the supplies are wanted at home. We 
used to get 16,000 or 17,000 boxes of bacon weekly 
from America into Liverpool, but to-day they are send- 
ing us a bare average of 5,000 boxes of bacon and no 
cheese at all. The population is increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the production of food, and I am under 
the impression that there is no likelihood of our hav- 
ing any lower prices for a long time to come. 


2482. The Chairman. — You think that the rise in 
prices last year is attributable to the abnormal wave of 
prosperity in trade, and that it is likely to continue? — 
Yes. I do not see how it can come back. They talk 
of getting the people on the land, but I don't think 
that will have the effect desired. 

2488. Mr. Headlam. — Don’t you think the high 
prices will stimulate production? — Over-production, 
might affect the prices. 

2484. The price is a curve, not a perpetually ascend- 
ing line?— Some years ago there was a rubber boom, 
and the price of tapioca came down to 11/- a cwt. , and 
immediately they over-produced the rubber they stopped 
this, and tapioca jumped up to nearly 30/- a cwt., and it 
lias got back now to 20/- or 24/- a cwt. America is tak- 
ing tlie tariffs off now, and I believe in a few years' 
time Germany will have to follow suit. On the whole* 
I think it is likely that the prices now will be main- 
tained for a long time to come. 

2485. You said that the building trade was slack in- 
Belfast now? — Well, it is not exactly at a standstill, 
but there has not been so much building; whether it 
is owing to the legislation or what I don’t know, but 
it lias not been as brisk as it was some years ago. 

2486. Is there much unemployment in the building 
trade? — I believe there is. The Corporation have pulled 
down a lot of slum property, and they are about build- 
ing, and trying to borrow money now to put up build- 
ings and houses for the working classes. I think it ia 
very general over tlie building trade. 

2487. When there is much unemployment prices tend 
to come down? — That is, you mean tlie price of com- 
modities? As a rule, all other busiuesses in Belfast are 
very brisk. The fact of any one trade being slack 
would not affect prices. It would not be on a large 
enough scale. 

2488. The. Chairman. — Immense sums come into Bel- 
fast from the stranger to pay the wages of the ship- 
builder and the weaver and the factory hand? — Oh, 
yes. 

2489. Mr. Headlam. — And the other trades are all 
very prosperous? — Yes; employment ia good in Belfast 
at present. There is no slackness at all. 

2490. Mr. Starkie.; — Is the cost of living in Belfast, 
much higher than iu the country? — I would say that it. 
would be a little higher. Of course, when you go into 
a country town for something you might have to pay 
a higher price than in Belfast-^-for instance, for coal, 
2/- or 3/- a ton more, probably. But, on the whole, 
it might be about ten per cent, higher in Belfast than 
in the country towns, although I notice in the Board of 
Trade returns _that Derry was one of the cheapest 
cities in the Three Kingdoms. London was the highest. 

2491. The Chairman. — We are very much obliged to 
you for coming here, and I think you have given us 
a good deal of not only valuable, but interesting 
information. 

Witness . — There is nothing further I could give you, 
sir? 

Tlie Chairman. — Nothing. 


Constable Joseph J. Martin examined. 


2492. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
- — Joseph James. 

2493. You are stationed at Nowtownstewart? — Yes. 

2494. How long are you there? — Three years and 
four months. 

2495. What is your entire service? — Twenty-one 
years and ten months. 

2496. What counties were you in? — Donegal and 
Tyrone. That is all. 

2497. Are you a married man? — Yes. 

2498. Have you a family? — Yes. 

2499. How many children? — Five. 

2500. Are you living in the barracks? — No, sir. 

2501. What do you pay for house rent? — I am not 
paying any house rent presently. 

2502. Well, I take it that you are not getting a 
house for nothing? — No, sir. 


2503. Whom do you represent here? — The constables 
of the County Tyrone. 

2504. And I presume they decided on giving you 
some instructions on what you are to present to ua 
here? — Yes, sir. 

2505. Have you it written? — Yes. 

2506. Well now tell us what it is? — They ask that the 
constable's present rate of pay be increased- at the very 
least to £1 14s. a week, and they also want the time for 
maximum pay to be reached at twelve years' service. 
The reasons are, the increased cost of living and the 
higher standard of efficiency expected of them. It has 
been put on record here before you that the head con- 
stables and sergeants cannot pay their way, and if that 
is so, I cannot see how the constables can, as they are 
paid at a much smaller rate. I can give you parti- 
culars as to my own accounts. In November, 1910, 
groceries and coal cost £3 15s ; the rent of a house was 
£1 for a month; milk was 7/6; tho barrack servant 
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cost me 1/6; potatoes, 5/-, and beef 15/-. That left 
me 3/7] upon which to clothe my wife and children, 
and to pay for all other incidentals. 

2507. Mr. Headlam. — How many children? — Five. 
In the month of December the groceries and coal were 
£3 9s. 4d.; the house rent £1; milk, 5/-: potatoes, 5/-; 
meat, 16/8], and 1 load of turf 4/3. That left me 4/2] 
upon which to clothe my wife and children. In 
January groceries were £‘3 10s.; house rent, HI; milk, 
7/9, and the other items make a total of £0 Os. Id., 
leaving me 8/5 to clothe my wife and children, and for 
all other purposes. And if I had added the difference in 
the price of coal as it is at present, I would have nothing 
at all left, as it was then HI a ton, and it is now 29/6, 
so that there would be nothing left to pay incidental ex- 
penses, and to meet such demands us sickness would put 
upon me. I am aware of instances of a sergeant and a 
constable, members of whose families had to go to hos- 
pital, and their friends had to come to their assistance, 
and pay the expenses. A constable had a wife and ten 
children, and he was left with 3d. per head per day to 
feed and clothe his wife and her large family, hinder 
the Army Act a soldier has to be provided with three 
meals at a cost of 1/8 a day, and iu the case of this 
constable he has a little over that to provide for twelve. 
As regards efficiency we are supposed to be regular 
mines of information. Well now a policeman cannot 
he efficient unless he has some money in his pocket. 
He is a member of the community among whom He 
lives. He is asked for subscriptions from time to time 
for this thing and that thing; perhaps to buy a cow 
for a man or to bury a man, and he is expected to 
subscribe. Ho has to refuse, not that he doesn’t wish 
to subscribe, but because he can’t, and the consequence 
is that he cannot very well expect to find friends in that 
locality. That applies particularly to the North of 
Ireland. Coming to the question of lodging allowance, 
the married men ask that it be increased by double 
owing to the present tendency to put up rent. There 
was a sergeant in Newtownstewart who went on pen- 
sion, and the house that he paid £14 a year for was 
raised in rent to £16, and it changed hands again last 
year at £18. The single men have also a hardship, 
because although he has the barrnek, the public has the 
same right to the barrack that he has. Tramps and 
•everyone must be brought in there. 

2508. Mr. Headlam. — Where is that? — In the day- 
room where we take our meals. You cannot turn them 
out. 

2509. The Chairman. — You mean after they are 
arrested? — Yes. 

2510. And surely they are locked up in the barracks? 
— Yes, but it is often so full that it can’t contain any 
more. The Government consider it necessary to deduct 
4/4 a week for that, but I think that when they deduct 
that 4/4 they should provide suitable accommodation 
for it. As regards the matter of fuel allowance, the 
men want that doubled. It is hardly fair to expect 
them to heat the barracks for the public. 

2511. What is this fuel allowance? — 24/- a month. 

2512. Is this a head station? — Yes. 

2513. How many men? — Ten men at present. 

2514. And is that the dayroom you are speaking of? 
— Yes, 14/- for the dayroom. 

2515. And that, of course, is for the davroom fire? — 
Yes. 

2516. Are you aware that if you can make out a 


ease for it that can be increased? — Yes, and 1 have a 
great many instances where it was very hard to get 
it. 

2517. Has it been increased in Newtownstewart? — 
No, sir. 

2518. Mr. Starkie. — How much coal is used in the 
month? — There would be up to 12 cwt. for the dayroom 
last January. 

2519. Mr. Headlam. — Have you had to pay for extra 
coal out of your own pocket? — Yes. 

2520. Have you applied to have it refunded? — No. 

2521. The Chairman. — Is it not a joint and separate 
account? — Yes. As regards the promotion to the rank 
of sergeant, we ask that it be from a general list to 
be kept at headquarters, and that the P.” list as 
regards constables be abolished, and when a man is 
promoted to bo a sergeant let him make use of the 
"P. ” list for further advancement, because we have 
had it on record here that young men, when they 
require to study, are sent to quiet stations, and less 
favoured people are sent to hard stations. We also ask 
that merit pay of 1/- a week be given to a constable of 
fifteen years’ service, provided he has no unfavourable 
records, and also that pensions be struck on all pay 
and allowances, and that periods of service of 30 years 
should lie abolished, and that men should retire on 
twenty-five years’ service. 

2522. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think that a man is 
unable to go on after 25 years’ service? — No; a man 
may go up to 40 years, but he has very little to 
encourage lilm to do so. 

2523. And why should he get the pension at 25? — 
In order to look out for himself. 

2524. The Chairman. — What is your native county? 
— I was born in Belfast. 

2525. Mr. Headlam. — Do you give us any figures as 
to prices?— No, sir. I thought you had ‘quite suffi- 
cient. 

2526. Yes, but not in Newtownstewart. Can vou 
give us these? — Iu 1901 the price of a loaf was 4d.‘ or 
4]<1., and it- is at present 6d. ; flour was 1/3 a stone 
it is now 1/8 ; beef has gone from 7d. to lOd. a pound ; 
milk, 2d. to 3d. a quart; butter, 1/1 to 1/4 a pound; 
sugar, 1/8 to 2/6; bacon (Irish), 8d. to. 1/1 a pound; 
bacon (American), 6d. to 10d.; coal, 19/- to £1 10s. a 
ton; oaten meal, 1/6 to 2/-; soap, 3d. to 3]d. a pound; 
e gg s > 1/- to 1/5 a dozen; pork, 6d. to 9d. a pound; 
paraffin oil, 6d. to 9d. a gallon. 

2527. Mr. Headlam. — You have collected these prices 
yourself? — Yes. 

2528. From the shops? — Yes. 

2529. Have you got any employment in your mind 
when you go out on pension, or any occupation that you 
can take up? — Yes. 

2530. And there is no difficulty in pensioners getting 
occupation? — Yes, there is difficulty. 

2531. Y\Tiy is there difficulty?— There is great diffi- 
culty. 

2532. Why the difficulty? — We are most obnoxious in 
the North by reason of our conflicts with the people. 

2533. More particularly in the North?— I am only 
talking of the North. 

2534. And nobody would give any employment to a 
P e ' 1 ® loner - > No, except it would he a very small job. 

2535. And you base your claim for increased pay 
chiefly on the increased cost of living?— Yes sir. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, constable. 


Head Constable William Butler examined. 


2536. The Chairman. — Your Christian name? — 
William. 

2537. You are stationed in the City of Cork? — Yes, 
sir. 

2538. How long have you been there? — I am there 
two years. 

2539. How long have you been head constable? — 
Seven years and eight months. 

. 2540. In what places did you serve before coining 
to Cork City? — I commenced my service in the Co. 
Kerry in 1881. I went then to Roscommon. I served 
twelve months there, and in the introduction of the 


P.” system I went on the first “ P.” list, and I took 
a place, and I was transferred on promotion to Galway 
East. I only remained there a short time in conso- 
quence of my wife’s illness, and I was transferred to 
Cork, where I remained fourteen years and on my 
promotion to the rank of head constable I was' trans- 
ferred to King's County, and the headquarters town 
that I was sent to there was discontinued, and I was 
transferred to Portumna. I hadn’t suitable schools for 
my children there, and I was transferred to Cork East 
again on my own application, and from that into the 
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2541. What family have you? — I have eight children. 

2542. Have you accommodation in barracks? — I have 
accommodation myself in barracks, but five of my 
children are out. 

2543. Are they over age? — Yes, sir. 

2544. Are they doing for themselves? — Only one as 
.yet, sir. 

2545. And the other two are in charge of you? — Yes. 
there are seven of them in charge of me yet, but there 
is one living with me that is a little help. She is a 
monitress at school. 

2546. What is your native place?— The County 
Meath. 

2547. Whom do you represent in coming here? — I 
represent the head constables of Munster. 

2548. And have you conferred with them as to the 
case you would present here to us? — Yes, sir. 

2549. And I presume you have notes and parti- 
culars? — Yes, sir, I have. 

2550. I don’t want to suggest that you should not 
carry out fully your instructions, and tell us all that 
you wish to say, but it may not be necessary' to go 
at very groat length into points that have been already- 
covered by’ other witnesses. However, will you give us 
your statement in your own words? — Well, the first 
request that I have to make is as to the pay of 
the head constables. They asked me to make a 
request that their pay be increased by at least 
twenty -five per cent, on their present income, and that 
claim is based on the increased standard of living and 
the increased cost of living. In proof of that I can 
put forward my’ own case, because I can vouch for its 
accuracy. I have taken, a rough calculation of what 
it cost me in the month of January. My total expen- 
diture was £11 16s. 5d., and my income £9 12s. 8d., 
which left me a deficit of £2 3s. Pd. a month. 

2551. Mr. Headlam. — That doesn’t happen every 
month? — For months past that has been my expendi- 
ture. I have expended two pounds in excess of my 
income. That would show a deficit for the year of 
about £26. That deficit has been made up by me from 
other sources, and I don’t expect it will continue, as 
my children will be able to go ^>ut in the world for 
themselves. It is a little heavy on me at present, and 
will be for a couple of years more. Competition is 
very keen in every position in life, and you have to 
expend something extra for the education of children. 
Even in the City of Cork there is no free education, 
and if you wish your children to have a good position 
in life, you have” to pay for their education, and pay 
very dear. 

2552. The Chairman . — Are there any free schools in 
•Cork? — Yes, there is one school to which two of my 
•children are going, and it is free, but there is another, 
and my two little gilds are going there, and I have 
to pay two guineas a quarter for each of them, and in 
"St. Luke’s National School if a child learns an extra 
subject you have to pay for it in addition to school fees. 
Some of the head constables asked me to represent to 
you and the Commissioners that the claim they are 
putting forward here for an increase of 25 or 30 per 
cent, of pay is due to the fact that our position as 
head constables had been overlooked in past Com- 
missions. and we have benefited very little since 
1872. The different Commissions that sat absolutely 
overlooked the rank of head constable, and we don’t 
understand why, because the responsibilities of their 
positions are considerable. I have beard that Head 
.Constable Molseed, of Belfast, gave a very detailed 
•statement as to his duties, and I heard Mr. Smith, the 
Commissioner, giving his statement this morning, and 
the duties differ in no way in Cork from Belfast. They 
are exactly on similar lines and the same division of 
duty — from 6 to 9 and 3 to 6, and from 9 a. in. running 
-on to 3, and 60 on, to the night men coming on at 11, 
and continuing until 6 in the morning. 

2553. The Chairman. — Do the Cork Corporation pay 
the night watch? — No, sir, our men in Cork City are 
In receipt of sixpence a day on any day that a man. 
does beat duty — by day or by night. In case any allow- 
ance should be made in Ireland by reason of this night 
duty, I certainly say that they should be put on the 
same list. 


2554. Mr. Starkie. — What does beat duty allowance 
come to annually? — Oh, I would say about £6 a year. 

2555. The Chairman. — I suppose it is about five or 
six days a week on the average? — Yes, sir. 

2556. You heard a good deal about Belfast; were 
you ever there on duty? — I never had the pleasure of 
seeing Belfast myself, but there is one thing that I 
would like to say. I would like to see them compen- 
sated there in any way that you think fit, but the head 
constable who is sent to Belfast or Cork has privileges 
aud advantages that the head constables in the country 
have not, and I think they are sufficiently compensated 
by these privileges and allowances without giving them 
an extra rise of pay, and I would like to see the head 
constables in the country on the same rate all over. 

2557. All over Ireland? — Yes, all over Ireland. 

2558. And would you apply that to the sergeants and 
constables too? — Yes, I would, because the sergeants 
aud every man stationed in that city have privileges, 
and they are anxious to go into the city. They have 
schools for their children, and other things of that kind, 
that you can’t get in the country, and if they want to 
buy any articles in the city they can do so without 
paying the cost of transfer extra.” 

2339. And you think that the rates of pay should 
be uniform? — Yes. I think it would create a great 
feeling of jealousy among the head constables in the 
country if the head constables in the city got some- 
thing extra. I can say that men are actually in want 
at the present day, and have actually to deny them- 
selves. 

2560. Mr. Starkie. — Is there a desire on the part of 
the men in the East Cork Biding to get into the city? 
—I have always seen them so inclined. They are so 
inclined. It is not everybody that would be taken 
into the city. In connection with rents, I would like 
to say that rents in Cork are as dear, or even dearer, 
than in Belfast. I have had a conversation with a 
head constable from Belfast, aud I found that you 
can get a first-class house in Belfast for £18, and a 
small house in Cork would cost you from £22 to £24 
a year. I heard that evidence has been given here as 
to the rise aud increase in prices, and as Cork has been 
enumerated among these towns in the Board of Trade 
return, I don’t intend to go into the rates. I rely upon 
this Board of Trade return that shows an increase of 
13.7 as the mean for Cork. However, I say that from 
my inquiries of the traders the increase in Cork would 
be 20 per cent. I would take 1896 as the lowest year, 
and except in 1899, when there was a slight drop” the 
prices have crept up steadily up to 1912, and even 
since then there has been a rise. Up to 1912 the rise 
would be about 20 per eeut. on commodities in Cork, 
and more in some cases, such as leather. Good 
boots are very necessary for the policemen in Cork. 
It is a very low-lying city and very damp, aud you 
must have the best boots on your feet if you want to 
keep dry. The average cost of boots in *Cork is £1, 
and you often have to pay £1 2s. 

2561. The Chairman. — Axe these boots locally made? 
— There is a large boot factory there, but they don’t 
wear these boots; they are not damp-proof,, but they 
wear boots made by local shoe-makers — hand-made 
hoots. The next important matter that I wish to 
bring before your notice is that of the pensions. There 
is a universal voice in asking to have the allowances 
added to the pay in calculating a man’s pension. 

2562. The Chairman. — And the allowances? — The 
allowances enumerated for me here to put forward are 
lodging allowance, clothing allowance, charge allow- 
ance, and the boot allowance. They prefer that some 
fixed sum sboull be put down in lieu of all these allow- 
ances, as is done in the Prison Service, so that, whether 
a man is living in barracks or not, said sum could be 
added when calculating pension. 

2653. That is a fixed sum for each rank? — Yes. In 
the Prisons Service in the case of a chief warder or a 
3rd class warder there is a fixed sum added to his pay 
when calculating his pension. The sum of £18 is added 
to his pay when calculating his pension.- 

2564. And your idea is that there should be so 
much added in the case of sergeants and constables 
and so much for the head constables? — Yes. 
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2565. Whether in barracks or in lodgiugs? — Yes; but 
I am dealing only with the married men. 

2566. Only married men? — Yes. If a man is in 

barracks and has no lodging allowance said fixed sum 
should be added to his pay when calculating his pen- 
sion. 

2567. Then you would have two classes? — Yes, the 
married man and single man. 

2568. That would be great ingratitude to the young 
lads? — There is nothing to prevent every man from 
getting married, and if they did it might help to solve 
such questions as the suffragette question. Again, sir, I 
would like to impress upon you the disadvantages the 
police labour under when they get out on pension. It is 
caused absolutely by the change in the government of 
our country and other circumstances, and when a police 
pensioner goes out on pension he is debarred from any 
position. I have experience of that lately. The 
present Government is not taking any police pensioners 
as long as they can get pensioners from branches such 
as the army and navy. 

2569. What kind of positions are these? — Well Cus- 
tom House watchmen. I was inquiring about this 
lately and I was told that there was a rule not to take 
police pensioners as long as there were army or navy 
pensioners available. 

2570. Mr. Headlam. — They think their first duty is 
to the army or navy pensioner? — Well, I think the 
soldier's position is far better than that of a policeman. 
There are other things too in Cork of my own knowledge 
to which I wish to call attention. I know that there 
are some police pensioners in Cork holding some very 
nice positions, and there are a good number that are 
idle. 

2571. Mr. Starxie. — There was a good appointment 
recently given to a retired sergeant in Cork? — Yes, 
Sergeant Edwards got a good position in Riverstown, 
outside Cork. 

2572. And was there not the case of Sergeant Ryan 
in Cork? — Yes, Sergeant Ryan got a position as in- 
spector under the Education Act. 

2573. Is that exceptional? — Yes; that man was elected 
after he had been a long time in the city. When the 
Committee met to elect lrm there were two clergymen 
present, one a Roman Catholic. The voting was equal, 
and the casting vote given by the Roman Catholic 
Clergyman in the chair got him elected. There was 
considerable uproar about it afterwards, and the clergy- 
man was condemned, and openly condemned, for elect- 
ing any policeman to a position of that kind in Cork. 
There is a society there and it is impossible for any 
policeman to get a position. 

2574. The Chairman. — Who were the other candi- 
dates? — There were only two. The other was a civilian. 
The police pensioner was really the only qualified person 
for the position. Nobody can equal a police pensioner 
for carrying out that Act. 

2575. Mr. Starkie. — They could not have got a better 
man? — No, sir. I have also been asked to bring before 
you the rules passed by public bodies preventing the 
employment of police pensioners. That has happened 
in Tralee. 

2576. Mr. Headlam. — What is the public body? — 
The County Council of Kerry. I have been aRked to 
say that the present Crown Solicitor for Kerry was in 
the chair on that occasion, and Mr. Murphy who moved 
the resolution was subsequently appointed a Justice of 
the Peace, and he is the man that the police have now 
got to salute. The other public body that passed a 
resolution of that kind is the Waterford Corporation. 

t 2577. Did they give any reason for their action? — 
No, except the resolution. There is no reason given, 
but we all know really the reason why we are not em- 
ployed. 

2578. They didn’t give any reason? — No, sir. They 
passed a resolution also that artizans' dwellings are not 
to be let to policemen or police pensioners. 

2579. Police or police pensioners? — Oh, policemen 
would not be allowed into them. They did get into 
them in Tralee and they had to get out of them. I 
think recruiting has been sufficiently dealt with, and 
it didn't affect us in the city of Cork, because very few 
candidates come into us. I only saw one candidate in 
the city in my time, and he was not up to the standard. 
The list of promotion would be my next point. I was 


glad to hear Mr. Smith of Belfast make mention of the 
matter, and the point put forward that the age limit 
fixed debarring head constables from advancement 
should be extended or altogether abolished. You will 
find that this is the only branch of the service penalised 
by the element of age. I was a “ P ” man myself 
but I didn’t get my promotion to tho rank of head 
constable at an early age. When I attained that rank 
I was 42 years of age. Of course, when it comes to 
the seniority list I am over age again. It debars deser- 
ving men — this age limit. I think if you were a day 
over the 48 you would not get the promotion 

2580. The Chairman. — Is the age limit for “ P.’f 
men and the men that advance by seniority the 
same? — Oh, no. The seniority man cannot go on that 
list, and he may compete up to 48. This is the only 
rank in the service that is penalised in this way. I 
am only speaking, of course, for tho head constables, 
and I don’t interfere with the promotion that has been 
suggested here by the other ranks. I may also refer 
to the lodging accommodation. There has been a sum 
of 4/4 deducted per man for accommodation in bar- 
racks, and the head constables unanimously decided 
that that should bo abolished, and the barracks should 
trary, there is 4/4 deducted from my pay for barrack 
In my own case I am paying £22 a year for a house 
in order to keep my children — four of them — and I am 
in receipt of no allowance for that, but, on the con- 
trary, there is 4/4 deducted from my pay for barrack 
accommodation. That Is very hard on me. I think 
when a man accommodated in barracks has children 
over age, it is only reasonable that he should get tho 
lodging allowance. It would help him on in any case. 
I am asked to put forward tho question of the straw 
and arms allowance. A great many men are opposed to 
these allowances. 

2581. The Chairman. — Are they not obliged to buy 
straw occasionally? — Yes, and some of them have gone 
so far as to say that it is a contemptible allowance. 

2582. What would bo called a good boot allowance? — 
Three guineas. Two pair of boots at a guinea each 
and a guinea for repairs. Again another number of 
head constables have asked me to present- the question 
of the charge allowances. 

2583. That is not a question of expenditure? — No,. 

2584. Only one of responsibility? — It is. I don’t, 
comment upon it at all. I only put it forward. In 
every barracks there is a barracks servant. Her duty 
is practically confined to the cleaning of the barracks, 
and they are anxious that the matter should be 
explained to you. They don’t think it is right that 
tho married man living out of barracks and living in 
barracks, for whom the barracks servant never doe8 
anything in any shape or form, should still have to- 
contribute towards her salary at the end of the month, 
which amounts to about .£1 a year. 

2585. Do you contribute as much as the single men?' 
— Oh, no, sir. 

2586. It is only for tho cleaning, nrd not for the 
cooking? — It is only for the cleaning of the barracks, 
sir. 

2587. And where the barrack servant is cook, and 
cleans the barracks, and everything, does the married 
man living outside the barracks pay as much as the 
single man inside? — No ; there is a scale fixed by the 
Barracks Mess Committee. 

2588. And you think that the married men living 

outside the barracks should not contribute anything 
except for cleaning .the barracks? — No. I say that no 

man should be asked to pay for the cleaning of the 
barracks. 

2589. Mr. Headlam. — Doesn't the servant clean tho 
room where you work? — Well, the room I work in is 
about half as big as this table. 

2590. Is that where you sit on duty? — No, sir; but 
when I am in the barracks and have to do any clerical 
work, it is in that room or in my own quarters that 1 
am. 

2591. And I suppose this room is cleaned by some- 
one? — Oh, yes, nnd it is swept too. 

•2592. And it seems to be a matter of arrangement 
between the Mess Committee what your share should 
be? — Yes, it is appointed by the Mess Committee. OF 
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course, the station that I am in is not to be compared 
■with other stations. My station is the brideivell, where 
all the prisoners in the city are brought in and in 
addition there is a man that is paid by the’ Govern- 
ment for cleaning every portion of the barracks where 
the prisoners arc brought in and kept. And another 
matter that I wish to bring before you is the matter 
•of subsistence allowance. It doesn’t concern me very 
much, but on behalf of my comrades I put it forward, 
•and it is that the subsistence for a night’s absence and 
for 12 or 8 hours bo increased. At present the head 
constables get 4/(5, but in consequence of the increased 
•cost of living they cannot expect to get the accommo- 
dation that they got before at the same price, and 
they have to pay more. 

2593. What do you say they have to pay more? — I 
have not had experience of it for some time; but they 
ask that the subsistence allowance for the night should 
be increased to 8/-, for eight hours’ absence to 2/-, and 
for twelve hours to 2/6, and in connection with the 
■sergeants and constables that the night allowance be 
increased to 4/6, for 12 hours to 2/-, and for 8 hours to 
1/ 6 . _ In connection with this allowance there is a sec- 
tion in the finance code of exponses, something about a 
two miles radius, which works pretty hard on the men 
sometimes. In the month of January we had the 
Municipal Elections down there, and it was a mile or 
more from my own station to the booth, and a man 
had to leave the barracks some time after half-past 
seven in the morning to arrive at the booth in time, 
and he had to stay there until 8 on that evening, and 
he had no moans of getting his dinner or tea, and still 
because ho was performing bis duty within, that two- 
mile radius he was deprived of any subsistence allow- 
ance for the day. 

. 2594. The Chairman. — Is it possible on these occa- 
sions to give relief?— Well, unless you bring in an 
extra Force, and these men have to make declarations. 

2595. It is desirable to have one man do it? — Yes, 
•except you were to bring in an extra Force. There was 
another matter that was brought in about compulsory 
retirement. I have over thirty years myself, and there 
are other men in the Force that have over thirty 
years’ service, and they are more energetic than some 
of the young men. There might be a compulsory 
period at 40. 

2596. Mr. Headlam.— A t forty?— Yes. 

2597. The Chaihman. — Do you know anyone with 
over 40 years’ service? — Yes, we have two of them in 
■Cork — Head Constable Talbot and Sergeant Brosnahan, 
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and Head Constables Kennedy and Guinness almost 
forty. I won’t touch upon the marriage question, as that 
has been touched upon already. I have only one other 
point to bring before you on behalf of my comrades, 
and that is that the recommendations and tho findings 
of the Commissioners will be as expeditious as pos- 
sible. There is certainly a spirit of discontent in tlie 
service, and that spirit of discontent comes from 
want and necessity, and I am sure that- the Commis- 
sioners will do what they can in the matter. 

2598. The Chairman. — Well, of course, we came here 
to do certain work, and we will lose no time in perform- 
ing the. task that is allotted to us, but as to what will 
happen afterwards is another matter. I have no doubt 
that the expression of opinion that you have given here 
will be attended to. 

Witness.— Thanks. I have been asked to say that 
we in the South have every confidence in the Commis- 
sioners. 

2599. Mr. Headlam. — Would you say that you have 
quite as hard work in Cork as in Belfast ?— Well I 
would not put it as quite so hard. 

^- ou haven’t to do with bands and processions? 
— \\ell, there is a high political spirit down there, 
and they are a very divided race. 

2601. It is a different sort of spirit?— Yes. In the 

month of January the elections caused some excite- 
ment. 

2602. The Chairman.— That is Mr. O’Brien’s and the 
other parties?— Yes, the Itedmondites and the other 
sections. 

2003. Mr. Headlam. — In recent times the work in 
Cork has become rather like tlie work in Belfast? — 
Yes, it has. 

2604. Before that it was a quieter place? — Yes, and 
I think it is likely to continue if not to increase. 

2605. The Chairman. — You remember the street- 
preaching there? — Yes, but it is very quiet now. They 
don’t interfere as long as they are local preachers, but 
if a stranger came in he would be interfered with. 

2606. Mr. Starkie. — There is not the same danger of 
a sudden outbreak in Cork as there is in Belfast? — Ho, 
sir, I would say not. 

2607. Mr. Headlam.— -These two cities are more dis- 
turbed than the other cities in Ireland? — I dare say. 

2608. Definite causes operate in Belfast and Cork? — 
Yes. 

2609. Mr. Starkie. — And the causes are different? — 
Yes; the one is political and the other is religious. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, head constable. 
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Constable James 

2610. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
— James. ' 

2611. You are quartered at the Depot? — Yes, sir. 

2612. Are you a Reserve mnn or one of the staff? — 
I am a Reserve man. 

2613. Wliat service have you? — Eleven years on the 
2nd of this month — that was yesterday. 

2614. How long have you been on the Reserve? — I 
joined the Reserve five years ago, and I served six 
months of that in Roscommon. 

2(515. Did you volunteer into the Reserve? — No, I 
was ordered into it. 

2616. What counties were you in before you came 
up to the Reserve? — I was in Donegal and Galway. 

2617. And you were in Roscommon within the five 
years? — Yes. 

2618. And how many months were you there? — Six 
months. 

2619. Did you go there to augment the station? — I 
was temporarily transferred to Roscommon. 

2620. And were you sent there to augment an exist- 
ing station? — Yes, sir. 

2621. You were in a hut? — No, sir. We were in 
lodgings there for three weeks, and in a temporary 
barracks in Strokestown. There is a permanent station 
in the town. 

2622. And whom do you represent here? — The con- 
stables in the Depot. 


McNamee examined. 

2623. And I suppose that experience of yours would 
be typical of some of the experiences of Reserve con- 
stables? — Yes, sir. 

2624. What allowance did you get during the days 
that you went to that temporary barracks and tho time 
you were in lodgings?— I got 3/6 a night for tho three 
weeks I was in lodgings. I did about three reliefs of 
15 hours each every week on a grass farm in the district. 
I got 1/6 for each turn of that duty. We used to go 
on guard there by night and by day. There was a very 
old house there, and 16 men who arrived there for duty 
performed relief patrols on this farm. 

2625. How used you get your provisions there? — 
We used to take them with us. 

2626. You were there for fifteen hours? — We used to 
go out early in the morning, and not return till night. 

2627. And with the exception of this allowance that 
you got for these fifteen hours on this grass farm, did 
you get anything when you were in the temporary 
barracks in Strokestown? — No, sir. 

2628. How many men were there? — There were 
eighteen constables, one sergeant, and an acting ser- 
geant. 

2629. Had you to buy cooking utensils? — No; they 
were purchased for us. 

2630. And you were put to no extra expenditure by 
going into this barracks? — Well, no. 

2681. Now, what is your native county? — Mnyo, 
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2632. What part of it? — -Westport. 

2633. Well, now, will you go on yourself?— Yes, sir. 
I have items hero showing the cost of living for a 
month for a man in the Depot. 

2634. Mr. Headlam. — In the Depot here? — Yes. 

2635. The Chairman'. — What does it come to in the 
total? — The total is £57 a vear. 

2636. That is the total for a year? — Yes. It is for 
such things as it would take a man to keep himself 
in clothes and everything. 

2637. At the Depot" men have to buy things outside 
the mess? — Yes; they have a canteen account as well 
as a mess account. 

2638. Mr. Starkie. — Of course, the things in the 
canteen arc very much cheaper than in the shops in 
the country?— In one way. There is a liquor bar, and 
dry goods in the other bar. About six months 
ago there was some portion of the profits of the porter 
consumed there transferred to the dry goods in order 
to reduce the price of the commodities, so that the 
married men as well as the single might benefit by it. 

2639. Mr. Starkie. — That has always been done? — 
No, sir. 

2640. The Chairman. — At anv rate, that makes 
things somewhat cheaper? — Yes, but if the men didn’t 
go in to consume the porter they wouldn’t have any 
reduction in the dry goods. 

2641. And they would have no profits? — No, sir. 

2642. Well? — We ask that we get an increase of 30 per 
cent, all round. This would give a constable some- 
thing like 33/- a week at 15 years' service, or 5/- a 
week less than the Liverpool constable, and 2/6 a week 
less than the Wallasey constable at Ihe same service. 

2643. Mr. Headlam. — That is in Liverpool, is it not? 
— Yes. it is across from Liverpool. They get a maxi- 
mum pay of 37/6 a week at 15 years’ service. In order 
to prove to the satisfaction of everybody that 30 per 
cent, in our pay would barely meet our demands, I 
refer to the case of the married man in Donegal as 
already submitted to you by Mr. Roberts, County 
Inspector. This man has 17 years' service, and his 
full pay, with allowances, amount- to £77 3s., and 
after paying his expenses he found at the end of twelve 
months that- he had to draw on the savings of his early 
days in the service to the sum of £5 13s. 6d. This is 
after denying himself and family some of the neces- 
saries of life. He very seldom, if ever, uses any meat, 
as he cannot afford it. Now, sir, we 'll assume this 
man and family use the small quantitr of 4 lbs. of 
beef in a week. That costs him £8 13s. 4d. in the 
end of twelve months. Now add £5 13s. 6d.. which 
he actually spent over and above his par and allow- 
ances. which is £77 3s., together with the ‘cost of 4 lbs. 
of beef each week (£8 13s. 4d. per vear), and we have 
a miserable existence still on £91 9s. lOd. This 
shows a saving of 4/8 at the end of the year with 30 
per cent, added to his pay, and yet no holiday taken. 

2644. Mr. Headlam.— That is in Donegal?— Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. — We will adjourn now for an hour. 

The Sitting resumed after adjournment. 

2645. The Chairman. — Now, constable, will vou 
please go on with your evidence? — Yes. We ask to be 
pensioned on general allowances, and I may mention 
liere that the Fire Brigade in Dublin are pensioned on 
all allowances, including the cost of uniform. Also 
that men who marry at seven years’ service should get 
lodging allowance, and that fuel and light allowance be 
doubled. 

2646. Mr. Headlam.— You are talking for the Depot? 
— V, ell, not exactly for the Depot. Of course, we have 
nothing to_ pay towards that, but it may be my case 
to-morrow in the country, as my time will expire therp 
so it interests me as much as men at present in the 
country. 

264 i. The Chairman. — Quite so. And what next? 

We consider there was a serious injustice done to 
young men of 18 years joining the Force 

2648. The eighteen years only applies to policemen's 
Rons ? — Yes, of course, but he has to serve two years 
longer than a man who joins at 20 years, in order to 
entitle him to full pension. 


2649. The Chairman. — And you wish to make out 

that if a man doesn’t join until lie is 24 that- that 
would count? TPtfaess. — No. 

2650. Yes. You see that he would come to 50 years of 

age sooner in his service than the 18 years man, and 5 
years sooner than the 19 years man. At any rate we 
will take your point. Witness. — Thanks. We ask that 

the rank of acting sergeant be abolished or discontinued. 

2651. Mr. Headlam. — Why? — It is the only acting 
rank in the service, as there is no acting head con. 
stable or acting district inspector. There arc great 
disadvantages owing to the existence of this rank. The- 
first is, that he fills the position of sergeant, and takes 
charge of a station, and carries out the duties in 
detail. He is as good as a sergeant, and lie has all 
the powers of the sergeant's rank, and yet he has to 
remain there two years or over in this rank before he 
is promoted, and he has to remain seven years in the 
rank of sergeant before he is entitled to the' full pension, 
of his rank. 

2652. That is because he has a different scale of pay? - 
— The acting sergeant has a different scale of pay from 
the sergeant, and he fills the position cf sergeant. 

2653. The Chairman. — Yes, we understand that. 
What next? — After. he is promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant from the position of acting sergeant he must be 
seven years in the ranks before he is entitled to the full' 
pension of his rank, whereas if lie were promoted to the 
rank of sergeant in the first instance be would have only 
seven years to serve. Therefore he has nine years from 
the time that he is first promoted till the time that lie 
can retire on the full pension of a sergeant. 

2654. That is assuming that a man can only retire 
on the pay that he drew for the three years preceding* 
his retirement — is that so? — Yes. 

2655. Mr. Headlam. — How do vou test a man’s fit- 
ness to be a sergeant? — Well, I presume that our 
authorities are just as observant as the D.M.P. autho- 
rities in Dublin. In the D.M.P. when he is promoted" 
he is promoted at once to the rank of sergeant. There- 
is no acting sergeant rank in the D.M.P. or in the 
great majority of the police Forces. 

2656. The Chairman. — And the suggestion that you 
make is that the acting sergeant rank should be 
abolished, and that the number of sergeants should 
not be increased? — No. The number of sergeants, of 
course, would be increased insomuch as there would be 
a sergeant wherever there is an acting sergeant at the 
present time. 

2657. And would you say that every man who now- 
fills the position of acting sergeant should be a ser- 
geant? — Yes. 

2658. And you would not recommend that the num- 
ber of sergeants would be reduced by the number of 
acting sergeants? — Oh, no. 

2659. Mr. Starkie. — Are the acting sergeants and 
the sergeants in the same position except as regards 
pay? — -Yes. Well then we also ask that the subsist- 
ence allowance should be increased from 3/6 to 4/6 — 
owing to the increased cost of living. I often paid 
4/- or 5/- for lodgings for a night. We also ask for 
an increase in the cycling and lodging allowances. 

2660. The Chairman. — -What is the cycling allow- 
ance?— -It is lid. mile in the summer season, and 2d. 
a mile in the winter season. 

2661. Mr. Headlam. — How much does that mean to 
you in the year on the average? — Well , unfortunately 
I never got any, only on two occasions. I was never 
stationed in such places as where cycling allowance was 
being paid — in the County Clare and the Countv Galway 
particularly. 

2662. But the men you represent wish to have the 
allowance raised? — -Yes. 

2663. They have reduced it in the- army? — They can 
scarcely reduce it in the Constabulary, where it is only 
1^4. a mile. Then as to the mileage allowance, we say 
that the distance entitling us to marching allowance 
should be seven and not eight miles. If a man has to 
go seven or seven and a half miles, and then has to 
come back again, and gets no allowance, it is very 
unfair. In some cases the men pay for car hire out of 
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their own pockets. I bad to pay inyself for a car in the 
County Monaghan. It is hard where the distance was 
seven and three quarter miles, and if the distance was 
another quarter of a mile we would be entitled to the 
allowance. 

2664. WilT you toll me what amount you make by- 
marching money? — It depends upon the duty. 

2605. What would be the average that a man would 
expect to make? — Oh, he would not make very much. 

2666. Ten shillings — what have you received 

yourself? — I don’t remember, but mere is 1/- 
laid down for eight miles, and that doesn’t 
count within & man’s own sub-district. Another thing 
we consider unfair is the deduction of 1/- a week for 
barrack accommodation, especially at the Depot, wker© 
the accommodation is very limited. In one squad room 
there is as much as £54 a year paid. There are 
twenty-one men in that room at the present time, and 
they arc paying 1/- a week. It is 31 feet 6 inches by 
86 feet 6 inches. Why, you would get a decent house in 
Dublin for that sum of money. There is another thing 
that I would like to bring before you, and that is the 
case of young men getting married before they have 
marriage service, and they are deprived of the privi- 
leges of married men. We think they should have all 
the privileges, and not be fined, as at present, from day 
to day’. We also ask that good service pay be given 
at 15 years, and also good service pay for sergeants 
and head constables after six years in the rank. This 
good service pay would be an inducement to men to 
perform their duty well, and to live up to the regula- 
tions. 

2667. The Chairman. — Would that apply to a certain 
select number of these men or to every man? — To 
every man, if ho was considered by the authorities to 
be ti deserving man — a man that did good duty, and 
had no unfavourable records. We also ask that con- 
stables should get their maximum pay after twelve 
years’ service, and an increase of £l for boots per 
year, and that there should be some allowance made 
for the cleaning of the barracks, which, in many cases, 
it is the prisoners that are the cause' of making dirty. 
It is especially unfair that married men should have to 
pay for the cleaning of this nuisance caused by 
prisoners. 

2668. Is that an allowance for the cleaning of the 
dayroom? — And the lock-up room. I ask for increased 
lodging allowance for married men. I would like to 
say that the allowance for the married men in the army 
is '£15 4s. 2d. 

2669. The lodging allowance? — Yes. 

2670. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know that only three 
per cent, of the privates in* a regiment is allowed to 
marry? — Well, that would not follow, but he gets that 
when he is married. 

2671. The Chairman.— That. is a man on the 
strength? — Yes. A married constable gets £5 4s. . A 
married sergeant in the army gets £27 7s. Id., and 
the R.I.C. sergeant and head constable get £5 4s. 
Married soldiers get, according to rank, a fuel and 
lighting allowance, and married policemen get nothing 
for fuel and light. Then there is the case of the ordi- 
nary warders in prisons. In Mountjoy they get their 
lodgings, fuel and light. 

2672. Mr. Hf.adlam. — And what are their salaries? — 
I don’t know their salary. In Belfast and Cork and 
Waterford and Limerick and Londonderry they get 
£18 a year towards their house rent. 

2678. The Chairman.— The ordinary warder gets from 
£52 to £70 a year. You said you didn’t know?— Yes. 

2674. — Well; Hint is his scale, and the annual incre- 
ment is £1, so it takes him a good time to get up. It 
will take him 18 years. He begins at £52, and he rises 
to £70 by annual increments of £1. Well, go on now? 
— We ask to particularise the claims of the married 
men at the Depot who pay on the average £20 16s. for 
house rent. 

2675. Are there many married men? — Yes, a good 
many, over 40, I suppose. They are the majority of 
the bandsmen and troop, and they pay £20 16s. Their 
houses are of four rooms — a kitchen, a parlour, and 
two bedrooms; the dimensions of those rooms are — 
kitchen, 12 feet by 10, parlour, 10 by 9, each bedroom, 
12 by 9*. 


2676. Mr. Headlam. — And the rent is £20 16s.? — 
Yes. 

_ 2677. The Chairman. — Where are their houses 
situated? — -In Oxmantown Road. As I am the only 
representative from the Depot, some of the sergeants 
asked me to state their case, or at least to refer to it 
in some small way. They are men who have been in 
charge of stations in tile country, and have been 
transferred to the Reserve, and, of course, they for- 
feited the charge allowance of these stations — 
8/8 a month, and some of them have certificates in 
Weights and Measures, and in many cases they would 
earn £8 or £9 a year by that, aud they have* lost all 
that through no fault of their own. And, of course, 
we say that Dublin is as dear as Belfast or Derry, and 
we are entitled to the same increased allowances as 
these places. 

2678. Mr. Headlam. — Can you give us any figures as 
to the increased prices of commodities in Dublin? — • 
Yes. 

2679. . The Chairman. — You have given us your own 
total? — Yes. 

2680. Mr. Headlam. — Did you get them from the 
shop yourself? — Some of them I got from the shop. 

2681. And how did you get the others? — By canteen 
prices. 

2682. Well, give us five or six of the most important 
things? — Well, bacon was 8d. a lb. in 1906, and it is 
1/2 now. 

2683. Is that American bacon? — No, it is Irish. 

2684. Mr. Starkie. — Is that 1/2 in the canteen? — It 
is 1/04 in the canteen, but we have to pay for that in 
some other way. I explained some time ago, but it is 
as high as 1/3 in tlie city. Butter was 1/04 a lb. in 
1906, and it is now 1/5. Beef was 6Jd. a lb. in 1906; 
it is now lOd. 

2685. Was that Irish butter you mentioned? — Yes, 
creamery butter. Bread was 2|d. per 2 lb. loaf in 
1906 ; it is now 3d. Potatoes were very dear in Dublin 
in 1913. They were 9d. a stone, and in 1906 they 
were 44d. a stone. They are a little less this year than 
in 1913. Coal was £1 a ton in 1906, and it is £1 8s. 
a ton now. 

2686. And these are all figures that you can vouch 
for? — Yes. 

2687. The Chairman. — Is there any other matter?— 
I had a conversation with a merchant in Dublin the 
other day, and he is a man that the police patronise 
with regard to buying clothing, and I asked him l ow 
many names he had on his books, including bad debts 
and all the rest, and you would be surprised to know 
that he has a thousand. 

2688. Not irrecoverable, I hope? — A good number of 
them. He says he would place them at about half. 

2689. Half that he has no hope o* recovering? — I 
can give you his name. 

2690. Mr. Headlam. — Have you gone into the ques- 
tion of joining at the Depot — you see a good deal of the 
recruits? — Yes. 

2691. Are they the same class of men that you are 
accustomed to see in the Constabulary? — No, sir; in 
fact ono would be ashamed to admit that they belonged 
to the same Force. 

2692. They come from the country districts mostly? 
— Yes, sir, principally, and I must certainly say that 
they are very bad cases, some of them. The majority 
of them, as far as I have met them, intend to resign 
in six months’ time. 

2693. They find the work too hard? — No, not exaclly 
that, hut about the tenth of every month they have 
nothing left, and if their friends in Australia or Canada 
or America sent them money to bring them out they 
would go. All the recruits I have met say that they 
are going to do so. 

2694. How much service have you had? — Eleven 
years yesterday. 

2695. And shall you stay on to the end of your time 
or take the opportunity of leaving? — Well , I certainly 
say that if I had only five or six years' service I would 
not wait 24 hours. I would go abroad. There were 
three Reserve men resigned last October and went to 
Australia. They are now in the police Force in Perth, 
and I have seen a letter from one of them. They get 
7/6 a day while a recruit, and they will have 8/6 a day 
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during the three years' service from the period of re- 
cruiting, aud 9/6 a day after three years' service. 

2696. And do they say that it is a cheap place to 
live in? — Yes, and they say that there is not much 
difference in living between there and in Ireland, only 
a few shillings a week. There was an ex-sergeant of 
the Australian police living iij a sub-district where I 
was stationed in Donegal, and one day I brought him 


his quarter's pension, and I saw that lie had £120 a 
year pension. When you take these things into con- 
sideration there is very little inducement for a man 
to remain in the Irish police Force. 

2697. But is there any occupation in this country 
that would do you as well? — I never studied that. 

The Chairman. — T hank you. 


Sergeant Bernard Reelly examined. 


2698. The Chairman.— What is your Christian name? 
— Bernard. 

2699. You are stationed at Salthill, Co. Galway? — 
Yes, sir. 

2700. Whom do you represent here? — In partnership 
with another sergeant I represent the sergeants of Con- 
naught. 

2701. How long have you been in the County Gal- 
way? — About eight and a half years. 

2702. What is your entire service?— Twenty-five 
years and a month. 

2703. What other counties were you in? — Eight 
years in the County Galway East Riding, six aud a half 
years in Kerry, two years in County Roscommon, and 
the remainder of the time in Galway W.R. 

2704. Are you a married man? — Yes. 

2705. What family? — Eight children. 

2706. Do you live in barracks? — No, sir. I live in 
a house adjoining the barracks. 

2707. Just before you go any further, tell us what 
you pay for if? — £12, but it is in a very backward 
place. No house in front of the street can be got in 
Salthill at less than £30 or £40 or £45. It is a house 
in a very backward place, or else I could not get it at 
that figure. 

2708. What is the strength of the Force in Salthill? 
— In the summer time it is one sergeant and four con- 
stables, and then there is a man taken away in the 
winter, except when there is some disturbance. 

2709. I suppose you conferred together as to what 
you were to say here, and the case you were to pre- 
sent? — Yes, sir. 

2710. Well tell it to us in your own way? — I have 
been directed to request that our pay may be increased 
by at least 25 per cent, in order to enable us to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, and maintain ourselves 
and our families in that state of respectability and 
independence which is necessary for the effective and 
impartial performance of our important and onerous 
duties. In support of this request I desire to give 
some particulars showing the increase from 1901 to 
1914 in a few of the most necessary articles of food, 
clothing, and other essential domestic requisites. My 


owu expenditure for the mouth of January — aud it is 
about the average for a month — is £8 5s. 7d., and that 
is for the bare necessaries of life, without clothing or 
anything else, and my pay is £7 18s. lid., aud my 
allowances, in addition, leaving me to spend on the 
bare necessaries of life 6/8 more than I get. You may 
ask me how I can do that. Well, I had some little 
money saved prior to my marriage, aud my wife had 
some money too, and only for that fact my position in 
the police would not be tenable for a long time past. I 
have gone to the Union in Galway, ana I have taken 
the trouble to get the cost of a pauper per week in the 
Galway Union, and I find that it is ns follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Clothing, ... ... ... U 0 7 

Provisions and necessaries, ...1 0 5 Hi- 

Established charges, ... ... 0 4 8 


Total cost, ... ... £0 10 1* 

This is nearly three times as much as’ I have to sup- 
port and maintain myself, and each member of my 
family, which is 8/8 each, without providing clothing 
and school fees, and boots and church fees, ns is 
necessary out of my income. I propose also to give 
you some particulars of the increased cost of the neces- 
saries of life through the Province of Connaught. I 
have got the particulars from the sergeants who are 
representing the different counties. I am rot going 
into them very minutely, but only the principal ones. 

2711. The Chairman.— Very well, will you give us 

them? — Well, coal has increased from 1901* to 1914 

2712. Mr. HeadLam. — J ust tell us where these prices 
are? — I can give you the prices at Galway. 

2713. Mr. Headlam. — I think it is better to have 
actual prices, because we shall have other evidence from 
other counties. 

2714. The Chairman. — Yes. Just let us have your 
own figures, and then we will know the exact rate? — 
Yes. The following are the increases in Galway. Coal 
has risen from 19/6 in 1901 to 28/- in 1914^ or an 
increase of 43lj;J per cent, or 8/6 : — 


Turf 

Paraffin 

Soap 

Bread 

Flower 

Oatmeal 

Potatoes 

Vegetables ... 

Tea is the Bame 

Milk . !" 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs ... 

Strawberry Jam 

Raspberry Jam 

Gooseberry Jain 

Currant Jam 

Currants 

Raisins 

Beef 

Mutton 

Bacon 

Pork 




T 

FROM | 

1901. j 

1914. 

AMOUNT OF 

iXCRE 




8. d. 

8. d. 





— 

4 6 

7 6 

66§ per cent. 

or 

3 

0 

per gallon 

0 7 

0 9 

m » 

or 

0 

2 

])cr stone 



16§ 

or 

0 

0 

2 lb. loaf 

0 3 



or 

n 


per stone 

1 6 

1 0 

103 

or 

0 

3 


2 4 


7i 

or 

0 



0 3 jr 

0 5 

42$ 

or 

0 

1* 

per week 

1 0 



or 

0 

0 

per stone 

2 2 

2 4 

JA « 

or 

0 

2 

per quart 

0 3 

0 4 

m 

or 

0 

1 


0 11 



or 

0 


per dozen- 

0 9 

0 10 

in 

or 

0 


0 7 

1 .0 

157* 

or 




0 5* 

0 

1«A 




— 

0 54 

0 64 

18A 

or 



— 

0 5 

0 5| 





- — 

0 5* 

' 0 6| 

18* 

or 



per lb. 

0 4 

0 5 

25 




— 

0 5 

0 6 

20 

or 



— 

0 84 

0 Hi 


or 



— 

0 Si 

0 11 

29,V 





0 9 
0 7* 

1 1 
0 11 

«! 

or 

0 

0 

4 

34 
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As regards boots, I am informed that the increase has 
been thirty per cent. 

2715. The Chairman. — What do you pay for your 
boots? — 18/-, sir. 

2716. Are they made in Salthill? — No, in England. I 
got two pair of boots recently, and I paid 18/- for the. 
first pair one year, and a similar pair the next year were 
ill. These are fhe principal commodities "that are 
required. There are some others such as turkeys and 
geese and chickens, but there is no touching them with 
us now. 

2717. Well, will you go on with your statement? — 
I am instructed to request that our pension be calcu- 
lated on the pay drawn at the time of our retirement, 
irrespective of the period that we are in a rank or 
grade of rank, and that all the allowances appertain- 
ing to our rank may be added to our pay for the 
purpose of calculating our pensions. 

2718. Mr. Headlam. — Would you state these allow- 

ances? — Yes. There is the allowance for arms, straw, 
and boots, .£1 15s. per annum ; charge allowance, £5 4s. ; 
lodging allowance, £5 4s.; stationery allowance, 
£1 4s. 

2719. Mr. Headlam. — Will every man get that? — No, 
only the sergeant. 

2720. And you are talking for the wholo Force in 
the county? — Yes. Then there is the fuel allowance 
for the sergeant's office, £3. 

2721. Who would be pensioned on that? — The ser- 
geant, sir; and there is the making up clothing allow- 
ance, 16/- per annum, making a total of £17 3s. per 
annum to each sergeant. That should be added, to 
their pay in order to increase their pension, and they 
consider that as there is a precedent for the calcula- 
tion of allowances in this manner as regards the higher 
ranks, such a claim on their behalf is not only justifi- 
able, but absolutely necessary, in order to bring their 
pensions up bo what modem requirements demand. 
We do not think this too much when we consider that 
almost half a century ago when cost of living was 
cheaper, and prospects of employment after retirement 
were brighter, a sergeant then, and for a long time 
after, enjoyed a pension of £72 per annum. Important 
to us as the matter of pay is, that of pension is more 
important still, as political, social, and economic cir- 
cumstances have so materially altered conditions in 
Ireland that on retirement on an inadequate pension 
a policeman and his dependent family are almost 
always in a state of absolute want and misery — desti- 
tute of hope and bereft of friendship. 

2722. Mr. Headlam. — Would not his family, in a 
great many cases, be able to look after themselves? — 
Well, some of them would be if the men didn’t marry 
too late in life, but a great many would not. We say 
that the little respect and consideration shown to a 
man whilst he remains a member of the Constabulary 

- are utterly forfeited ou his retirement, and not alone 
is he excluded from all remunerative employment, but 
every opportunity is taken to upbraid him with trea- 
chery to his country because of his services to the 
King. That is the case of the police pensioners in the 
West of Ireland. 

2723. Mr. Headlam. — But are not some of them 
employed? — Well, very few of them. After his retire- 
ment a policeman’s family are treated similarly, and 
not an avenue to decent employment is open to the 
sons of policemen and pensioners, except the Con- 
stabulary, now, alas ! so poorly paid, and the Civil 
Service, from which the majority of them are excluded 
consequent upon the want of the money necessary to 
prepare them for the keen competition of the present 
day. In former times the Constabulary retired on 
fairly decent pensions, when their chances of obtain- 
ing remunerative employment were much better than 
at present, and the fact of such men living in com- 
fortable circumstances on retirement was as conducive 
to recruiting for tbe Force as the abject misery and 
impeeuniosity of modern pensioners have been inju- 
rious to it. 

2724. Mr. Headlam. — Do the policemen, after they 
retire from the Force, continue to stay in the districts 
where they are situated? — Yes, because they can hardly 


pay their way out of it, and if they went home to their 
own places they would be ostracised. They have gene- 
rally a small house there, and they stay there. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but the majority are as 
poor as can be. There are 18 pensioners in my sub- 
district, and not one has any employment either from 
public bodies or private individuals. Two have, indeed, 
shops, on which they make little profits, but the 
remainder who are fit to work seek vainly for employ- 
ment. Every employment within the gift of local 
Councils is denied them, and they are debarred by 
standing rules from receiving employment from such 
bodies. 

2725. Mr. Headlam. — There seems to be 216 pen : 
sioners in the East Riding of the county, and of these 
a number have employment? — Well, I went to 
eighteen in my district, and they have no employment 
at all. One pensioner who has a shop was a head con- 
stable, and but for the pension he would not be able to 
make anything on his house. Another one is an ex-ser- 
geant, and he has a shop and a small pension, and is 
barely able to live at all, and the rest are all barely able 
to live. I know one of them who went to get a position 
under the National Insurance, and be was told that there 
would be no difficulty in getting the appointment, and 
be was told afterwards that owing to the position he 
held there would be a great difficulty in getting the 
job, and he did not get it. 

2726. Was that in Dublin? — Yes. Under the local 
authorities there is no possibility of getting anything. 
The Urban Councils and County Councils have closed 
their doors against them altogether. 

2727. Have they made a rule not to employ them? — 
Yes. In Galway I know of two that have good employ- 
ment, but it is a long time since they got the posi- 
tions, and I think it was the Catholic clergy that got 
them employed. I know another man that is employed on 
the Unionist journal there. The rest employed are bot- 
tling porter in shops at 10/- or 12/- a week. There are a 
good many also in Galway walking about and getting 
nothing to do. In consideration of the fact that we 
have to serve under so peculiar and trying circum- 
stances in Ireland, where most of our duties are 
unpopular, and bring us into conflict with the vast 
majority of our fellow-countrymen, and that neither 
their intimidation nor seduction has ever diverted us 
from the difficult path of duty, we confidently hope 
that the Government may specially consider our claims 
for pension, and award us such a superannuation as 
will enable us to spend the declining years of cur 
strenuous and uncomfortable lives in comparative peace 
and contentment Consequent upon these considera- 
tions, and apart from the fact that civil servants only 
receive 2/8 of their pay as pension, I have been directed 
to request that men may be permitted to retire at 25 
years’ service on a pension of three-fourths of their 
pay and allowances, and at 30 years on a pension of 
four-fifths of their pay and allowances. I have been 
directed also to endeavour to impress upon the gentle- 
men of this Commission the important and arduous 
duties of a sergeant in charge of a station as compared 
with those devolving upon other sections of the rank 
and file. A sergeant in charge of a station, unlike a 
head constable, who has his officer always at hand, is 
nearly always in a situation of isolation when a serious 
emergency or outrage occurs. He has no one to advise 
him, and must act entirely on his own responsibility 
in the first instance, and on that action depends to a 
very great extent the success or failure of the police 
measures in the particular crisis or ease. He is, more- 
over, responsible for the effective performance of 
duties and the legality of all police action within his 
jurisdiction, as well as for the drill, discipline, and 
legal knowledge of his men. He is the medium of all 
confidential information to his officer, fjid he furnishes 
nearly all the returns and statistics required by the 
Constabulary, tbe Military, the Admiralty, and most 
other Government Departments, and in addition he does 
his ordinary share of the duties of his station. ' He 
has also the additional duty of keeping all the books 
of his station except the Diary and Patrol Book. In 
short, he is recognised as the hardest worked and most 
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responsible, but ill-remunerated member of the estab- 
- lishment. We consider that in requital for his many 
duties and responsibilities he should receive some com- 
pensation more- than is at present given to him, and 
we think that there is too great a difference between the 
. maximum pay of a sergeant and that of a head con- 
stable. A head constable draws £104 per annum, 
and a sergeant £83 4s. , or a difference of £20 10s. per 
annum as compared with the discrepancy between the 
. maximum pay of a sergeant and that of a constable. 

The former gets £83 4s. per annum and the latter 
. £72 16s., or a difference of but £10 8s. between both 
ranks; so that at present there is just twice as great a 
difference between the pay of a head constable and a 
'sergeant as there is between that of a sergeant and a 
constable. We think that this margin should be 
equalised between the ranks. 

2728. Mr. Headlam. — Has there been much increase 
in crime in Salthill in recent years? — No, there have 
been spasmodic increases in crime, but not continuous. 

2729. It is not a continuously disturbed part? — Well, 
there are some grazing farms that give some trouble, but 
not very much latterly. Last year there were two 
houses in my district- fired into at night, and there never 
had been one word about the cause previously. A 
man that had taken a farm of land had his house fired 
into, and we had to patrol the place for seven months. 
Occasionally that breaks out, but just now it is quiet, 
it is only smouldering. 

2730. Were the men discovered that fired into the 
house ? — Oh, we knew who did it, but we could not get 
evidence against them. It was two families. I have 
been also instructed to ask that house rent for sergeants 
not accommodated in barracks be increased to £15 per 
annum, and that deduction for barrack accommodation 
be discontinued. It is also requested that the boot 
allowance may be increased from £1 6s. to £3 per 
annum, consequent upon the increased price of leather 
and boots. We also request that fuel and light allow- 
ance may be increased, consequent upon increase in the 
prices of coal and turf, and that a fuel and light allow- 
ance may be given to married families, as is done with 
the military. Each married soldier gets an allowance 
for fuel and light of 4d. per diem, and the police think 
that they should get it too. I have also been directed 
to request that subsistence allowance may be increased 
to 5/- per night, to 2/- for a period of twelve hours, 
and to 1/6 for a period of eight hours necessary absence 
from station on duty. 

2731. Mr. Headlam. — Does it cost you more to sleep 
out on duty now? — Yes, I have been out at fairs and I 
never get it less than !>/- for bed and food. 

. 2732. Five shillings? — Yes. We also say that the 

pensions to widows and orphans of men be doubled, as 
owing to tlie small pay of men serving they can rarely 
make provision for such a contingency as death. We 
consider that owing to the length of time that a man 
must remain in the rank of sergeant before ho can 
become eligible for that of head constable — 1.6 years or 
over — the majority of sergeants can have little hope of 
advancement beyond their present rank, and conse- 


quently we think that something in the way of good 
service pay should be given them to encourage efficiency 
and zeal, provided they are well-conducted and deserving 
and have, say, ten years’ service in their rank and little 
prospect of further advancement. The sergeants have 
also asked me to request that the cycling allowance may 
be increased to 3d. per mile all the year round , or else 
that bicycles be supplied and an allowance given for 
their repair, as is done by the Post Office Department. 

2733. Mr. Headlam. — How much do you make by 
cycling? — I make practically nothing. 

2734. Yes, but how much do you make? — It might 
come to nothing. 

2735. The Chairman. — Under what circumstances do 
you get cycling allowance? — Well, if any disturbance 
breaks out at some distanco the Inspector-General may 
grant an allowance to the men of 5/- or 6/- a month, 
and it is only as loug as the disturbance lasts. 

2736. And that is the only case where it is sanc- 
tioned? — Yes. I have also been directed to ask that 

all promotions may be made from the ranks, and that 
children over age may be permitted to remain in bar- 
racks, as at the time when this regulation is enforced 
against them they require, more than at any other time, 
the care of their parents. If not permitted to remain 
in barracks a lodging allowance should bo paid their 
father to enable him to provide lodgings for them. 
I know one man that has two boys and lie has to pay 
for them at lodgings. 

2737. The Chairman. — -What are the ages — .16 for a 
girl and 18 for a boy? — Yes. 

2738. Mr. Headlam. — Is not a boy of 18 generally 
earning? — Well, there is very little for him to earn. 

2739. And lie would not have to pay for liis keep in 
the same place? — Oh, yes, he has to. 

2740. Do you think that the establishment of co- 
operative creameries and bacon factories has raised the 
prices? — I think they have, but there is no creamery 
where I am. 

2741. And you know eases where it has affected 
prices?— Yes. There are few cattle at all there and there 
is no dairy worth mentioning, except a very small one. 

2742. I-Iave you anything further to say regarding 
the organisation or the promotion question ?— I have not 
got any instructions about it, and, personally, it doesn’t 
affect me very much. 

2743. You base your case upon the increased cost of 
living? — Yes, sir. 

2744. Mr. Starkie. — You ask that all allowances 
should be included in the pension? — Yes. 

2745. And you say that there is a precedent in the 
case of officers for including allowances? — Yes, sir. 

2746. Is there any precedent for including the allow- 
ances for fuel and stationery? — No, hut they are getting 
lodging and servant’s allowance, which would be five 
times as much as ours combined. 

2747. There is a servant’s allowance and house allow- 
ance?— Yes. 

2748. But is there any precedent for including light 
and stationery allowance ? — No, there is .not, sir. 


( onstnble Patrick McCollum examined. 


2749. The Chairman. — Your Christian name? — 
Patrick. 

2750. You are stationed in Hidemarket, Newry? — 
Yes. 

2751. How long are you there? — Four years. 

2752. Is that all your service?— No, I was two-nnd- 
a-half years in the County Derry, 

2753. You. were two-and-a-half years previously in 
the County Derry? — Yes. 

2754. Anywhere else?— -That is all. 

2755. Your service is six-and-a-half years? — Yes. 

2756. What is your native place? — The County 
Donegal. 

2757. Whom do you represent here'?— I represent the 
constables of the Counties Armagh and Down. 

2758. Will you just let us know what you and they 
have agreed upon, to put before the Committee? I 
don't want to limit you at all, but you have heard a 


great deal of what was told to us hero, and you 
need not repeat it at any great length? — I represent 
the constables of the Counties of Armagh and Down, 
and they request me to ask for an increase of pay of 
at least twenty-five per cent. This claim is being 
made on the grounds that the cost of living to-day is 
very much higher than it was ten or twelve years ago, 
and that the general standard of living has also in- 
■ creased. Like all other classes of workingmen, the 
police desire to be able to live in comfort and decency, 
but this is impossible on the present pay. For in- 
stance, twenty years ago, a policoman’s child could go 
barefooted to school, but this is simply unthinkable at 
the present time, and would not bo allowed by the 
authorities, with which I quite agree. A policeman 
should keep up a respectable appearance so as to be a 
credit to the Government, but the Government should 
come to the assistance of the police and provide them 
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with the means of keeping up a creditable and respect- 
able appearance under all circumstances. I can pro- 
duce figures showing increased cost of living in, say, 
Portadown, Lurgan, Armagh, Downpatrick and Newry, 

2759. The Chairman.— Let us know what you have 
collected yourself? — I have licre the market records of 
Newry, showing increases in prices. The following 
show the average prices paid for the under-mentioned 
articles in the Newry Market during the month of 
September, 1908 and 1913 : — 


Description 

Goods. 

Average Prices 
paid during : 
Sept., 1908. j 

Average Prices 
paid daring 
Sept., 1013. 

Average 
Increase in 
Price 

of each Articlo 
during 

the five years 
1908-1013. 

Butter ... 

10(2. to Is. per 
lb. 

Is. Id. to 
; Is. 3d. per lb. 

3(2. per lb. 

Eggs ... | 

lid. to Is. 2d. 
per doz. 

; Is. 3d. to 
Is. 4d. per doz. 

2d. per cloz, 


40«- to 60s. 
per cwt. 

| 60s. to 70s. 
! per cwt. 

20s. per cwt. 

Potatoes 

Is. 10(2. to 2s. 
6(2. per cwt. 

| 2s. (id. to 

3s. 2d. per cwt. 

8c2. per cwt. 


2760. Mr. Headlam. — Is that Irish butter? — Yes, 
butter made locally. I have taken these increases from 
the market records which were given to me by the 
kindness of the Town Clerk of Newry. 

2761. The Chairman. — You say that you have the 
prices for Armagh, Newry, Downpatrick, and Porta- 
down? — Yes, sir. 

2762. Well, then, let us have Portadown? — Yes, sir. 
The following is a table of prices showing increased cost 
of living in the R.T.C. for Portadown 


Articles. 

Retail Price 
in 

1901. 

Retail Price 
1914. 



s. d. 


Flour 

per stone 

1 7 

1 10 

Oatmeal ... 


1 6 

1 10 

Flakemeal 


2 2 

2 6 

Bread 

2 lbs. 

0 2i 

0 3 

Beef 

per lb. 

0 9 

0 10 

Mutton ... 


0 8 

0 9 

Bacon 


0 9 

1 0 

Pork 


0 6i 

0 9 

Potatoes 

per stone 

0 3 

0 6 

Butter ... 

per lb. 

0 11 

1 5 

Milk 

per quart 

0 2J 

0 3 

Tea 

per lb. 

2 5 

2 8 

Sugar 


0 2 

0 3 

Mixed Fruit 

2 lbs. 

0 7 

0 8 

Strawberry Fruit 

„ 

0 8 

0 9 

Gooseberry Fruit 


0 C 

0 7 

Raspberry Fruit 


0 8 

0 0 

Black Currants 

per lb. 

0 3 

0 4 

Raisins ... 


0 5 

0 8 

Cheese ... 


0 8 

0 10 

Rice 


0 2 

0 3 

Soap 


0 3 

0 4 


per doz. 

0 10 

1 5 

Turkeys ... 

per lb. 

0 0 

0 11 

Geese 



0 8 

Chickens 

per pair 

3 0 

5 0 

Coal 

per ton 

19 0 

27 6 

oa 

per gallon 

0 7 

0 9 

Cod fish 

per lb. 

0 4 

0 5 

Tinned salmon 


0 8 

0 10 

Herrings 

per doz. 

0 4 

0 6 

Clothing 

— 

60 0 

70 0 

Boots 

per pair 

From 12s. to 

From 14s. to 



18s. 

20s. 

House Rents 

per week 

From 5s. 

to Cs. 6d. 


2763. And Fortadown would be typical; that is to say 
that it would be taken as applying all round. That is, 
some things might be dearer and some things might be 
cheaper, but all : round it would be a fair average fo: 


the other towns? — Yes, it is a large market town and 
the centre of a large district. Well, now, sir, I went 
to an extensive coal merchant in Newry and lie very 
kindly showed me his books and we wont into them as 
far back as 1911, and we found that in August, 1911, 
Cumberland house coal, average contract price was 
12/3 to 12/9 nett, free on boat at Whitehaven, Mary- 
port, Workington, or any of the Cumberland ports. 
August, 1912, the price was 13/6 to 14/-, free on boat. 
And iii August, 1913, the price was 14/b to 15/-, free 
on boat. And the present price is 15/- to 15/6 nett, 
free on boat. 

2764. The Chairman. — Where do you say that coal 
merchant lives? — In Newry — Mr. Fisher. 

2765. And the ships discharge in Newry? — Yes. I 

have here also a record of the prices of boots in Newry, 
which I got from the manager of Tyler's branch estab- 
lishment. “ The average increase,” he says, ” in the 
price of boots during the past five years is about 14 
per cent. I had a class of boots wliieli were sold five 
years ago at 11/6; the price now is 13/-. This is 
due to the enormous increase of leather.” That is 
signed by the manager. I have also records showing 
the increase in the prices of different articles. As re- 
gards drapery, I have received the following letter : — 

“ 25th February, 1914. 

“ Dear Mr. McCollum, 

I am sorry that I was away when you called again. 

With reference to your enquiry, I find we could not 
very well give you particulars as to the various classes 
of goods, but in our opinion we would say that, taking 
all drapery goods on an average, the increase would be 
15 per cent, to 25 per cent. 

I am afraid there is no further information we can 
give you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Newell’s Limited, 

S. H. Newell.” 

That is from one of the largest drapery establishments 
in the North of Ireland. I have also got a record from 
the Clerk of the Newry Urban District Council showing 
the increases in the wages paid to the workingmen from 
the year 1908 to the year 1913 : — 



Prior to 
Year 
1908. 

1908. 

,1“ 

1. ear 
1913. 

Scavengers ... 

s. d. 
13 0 

s. d. 
15 0 

8. (2. 
17 0 

Surface Men 

14 0 

16 0 

IS 0 

Carters 

15 0 

17 0 

19 0 

General Labourers 

13 0 

15 0 

17 0 

Town Inspectors 

18 0 

23 0 

28 0 


That is an increase of ten shillings a week in five years. 

2766. The Chairman. — Did you say this was the 
Comity Council there? — No, the Urban Council. Dur- 
ing the time I have been living there the labourers have 
got an increase of 4/- a week. 

2767. What are the duties of the Town Inspectors? — 
They are Sanitary Inspectors and School Inspectors, 
and so on. 

2768. How many are there in the town of Newry? — 
There are about five or six of them, aud there is a man" 
in charge ot the Labour Department. 

2769. Are all those men departmental, aud they don’t 
contract? — No, they do it all themselves. These re- 
turns are signed by the Town Clerk of Newry. I may 
mention that- these men only work five-and-a-half days 
a week, and are allowed to 'earn money in other ways, 
such as being members of the Fire Brigade, which the 
police cannot earn. In Newry the police are always 
called upon to attend the fixes, and although they do 
much useful work, both in keeping the crowd out of 
danger and in getting the fire under control, they are 
not allowed any remuneration whatever. 

2770. Is it a hand engine they have there? — No, it is 
a steam engine. I will now read a communication 
that I have received from Mr. Stokes, the manager of 
the Dundalk and Newry Steam Packet Company, with 
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regard to the wages paid. Mr. Stokes writes that the 
following are the salaries and wages paid to employees, 
other than certificated ships' officers. 


Official, 


Checkers. 


Seamen, 

Firemen, 

Porters, 


Prior to 1909. Present Rate. 


£ s. 

52 0 per annum. 
50 0 „ 

46 0 
25 0 

52 0 
41 0 
35 0 

1 6 per week. 
17 
10 
1 10 


£ s. 

70 0 per annum. 
55 0 
55 0 

SO 0 „ 

62 10 
58 10 
46 0 
40 0 

1 10 per week. 

1 11 

1 1/6 „ 

1 10 


These advances, as you 
within the past five years. 


will see, have taken place 


2771. The Chairman. — What establishment is that? 
— The Dundalk and Newry Steam Packet Company. 
These figures were supplied to me by Mr. Stolces, 
the manager. I have also here the wages paid in the 
building department. 


2772. In what department? — In the building trade. 
They were given to me by a building contractor, Mr. 
James Fleming. They are as follow s : — 


Trade. 

Period. Rate per Week 

Present Rate. 

Carpenters 

... 1 J 908-1) I 28*. to 35s. 


Masons 

do. 1 33*. to 38*. 


Plasterers 

do. | 28s. to 30s. 

33*. to 37*. 

Painters 

do. \ 27s. to 30*. 


Slaters 

do. 28s. to 30*. 


Plumbers 

do. j 30s. 

38*. 


Of course, that is for a 54 hour week, and the wages 
per hour have advanced as follows : — 


Carpenters 
Masons 
Plasterers 
Painters ... 
Slaters 


From To From To 

d- d. d. d. 

6 i 7*., 7* 8± 

7i 8 ; 84 94 

64 74 84 


2273. The Chairman.— D id the Urban Council < 
Xewrv bund labourers' cottages?— Yes, sir, they hai 
built large numbers of labourers’ cottages within tl; 
last four or five years. 

tradesmen permitted to be tenants < 
tnese labourers cottages?- Yes, sir, all classes c 
artizans. 

2775. What are tire rents of these houses?— Well tl 
rents are about 2/- a week; some of them are 2/-. 

': 7 ™; **ave ttey gardens ?-Some of them, but tl 
majority have not. 

J?”- Mr - f“nua.-Are the police allowed to b 
come tenants? — Oh, no. 

2778. By rides of the Corporation? — Yes, and tl 
iL™'-’ Council hare a rule on tleii book, prohibit!! 
the employment of pensioners. I may go on to sa 


that I am indebted to the station master at Netvry for 
the return giving the rise in wages for railway officials 
between the years 1903 and 1914. 


— ' 

In 

1903. 
Per week. 

In 
1914. 
Per week. 

Rise 

Per 

cent. 


£ s. d. 

.£ «. d. 


Station. Masters 


2 10 0 

3 0 0 


Clerks 


1 7 0 


18-5 

Foremen 


l r, o 



Head Porters 


1 2 0 



Guard Porters 





Passenger Porters 


0 14 0 



Shunters 





Ticket Collectors 





Guards 





Signal -men ... 





Engine Drivers 





Firemen 


1 0 0 



Cleaners 


0 19 0 

1 3 0 

28-0 


The average increase is 17.1 per cent. 


2 <79. The Chairman. — Is that the scale of wages all 
over the hue on the Newry section?— I understood it 
to be for the men that were in the town of Newry 
and working on the line. It would be, perhaps, taking 
in \v arrenpoint and Portudown. I have also the in- 
creased wages for the different classes of artizans and 
tradesmen in Lurgan and Portadown and Armagh, and 
perhaps you might think it necessary to go into them. 

2780. Will you please give us Lurgan?— Yes, sir. The 

following is the increase in wages in the town of Lurgan 
from 1901 to 1914 : — 


increase in wages in the Town of Lurgan from 1901 
to 1914. 

Clerks, 20/- to 25/- per week. Mechanics, 30/- to 
do/- per week. Plumbers, 8d. to 9^d. per hour. 
Carpenters, 6id to 74d. per hour. Masons, 74d. to 
9d. per hour. Tailors 20/- to 25/.; Weavers! 14/- 
to 16/-, and up to £1 per week. Railway officials 
a 2 s ? , of of 6d - P er ^'eek within a short period. 
F.O officials got a similar rise. Farm labourers, 8/- 
to 10,.- indoor. Road scavengers, 13/- to 15/-: and 
General Labourers, 13/- to 15/-. 

I may mention that there is a hiring market for six 
months for agricultural labourers in the town of Newrv 
and I was present at the last hiring market and I saw 
a man offered £9 and he refused to go until lie got £10. 
maTket °° klns 0U wheu that oecur red in the hiring 

farm 8 ?— Yes° CHAI,iMAN '-~ TVas tbat to go on a very large 

m D 2 i!f'^ ld u Perhap L he wa , nted tllis m an as a leading 
man. No, he would not be a leading man, becuuse 
his son manages the farm. This man would be u 
ploughman, and would do general work. Now I can 
pass from wages, and I want to give you in round 
figures what it costs to keep myself. My total pay 
per annum is £o7 4s. and the total mess cost is £33 6s. 
leaving a balance of £23 18s. Then there are my ex- 
rhino^f SS f egardB c l othes ’ boots < underclothing/ and 
such S'.h " sr ’ *, 

such as shaving utensils, paste, towels, and bicvcle 

left, and of course, after allowing the sum of £8 for 
one month s leave as well. . 

2783. Mr Head lam. Are you able to get tout loa-ra 
every year?— Sometimes it is difficult, but I have al- 
SaJd ’ 1 haVe got the sum of 5s. 
One’liMe^ SS 5 ! 110 allowances for the hundred and 
."V r r 8 that cro P. U P from «me to time and 
that the pohee are expected to contribute to. Particu- 
larly when. a man is stationed in a locality for some 
time he is asked to contribute to charities and he 
cannot refuse. WeU, now, sir, after providing myself 
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with the bare necessaries of life, I have not as much as 
would pay for tuition and books for the purpose of pre- 
paring for an examination. Consequently, it means 
for mo, and many others like me, that I must deprive 
myself of the things that I require to keep myself in 
physical well-being and material comfort in order to 
procure the money to pay for my course of studies. 

2784. Mr. Headlam:. — You have not been able to save 
anything? — No. 

2785. And you haven’t had to support your parents? 

— No, sir. I have known many who are at present in 

debt because they indulged in a little amusement. It 
takes a man to be a bit economical to live within his 
salary. 

278(5. What is your cash salary? — £57 4s. 

2787. And your allowances? — They include boot al- 
lowances and straw and other things. 

2788. The Chairman. — You have over five years’ ser- 
vice? — Yes, sir, six-and-a-half years’ service. 

2789. You have not got your seven years’ service? — 
No, sir. I am young and I have every desire to 
get on in the service, but it comes very hard on 
me to pinch myself in other ways in order to qualify 
myself for promotion. It will be easily seen from this 
that men who aro inclined to indulge even in very 
slight amusements cannot do so without getting into 
debt. I know many young men of short service who 
are circumstanced in that way. There is no prospect 
whatever of a young man of four or five years’ service 
to look forward to getting married. He can save 
nothing for this purpose from his pay. Policemen who 
want to get married find themselves in a difficult 
position, in that they arc cut away from their friends, 
and must start anew with setting up a house and 
getting in furniture, etc., wlucli means expense on a 
new married couple. If it is possible, I would be in 
favour of allowing constables to get married after 
seven years’ service, as at present, but not sooner, 
having regard to the average pay. I cannot see how 
they can possibly do so before ten years’ service, if 
they can do so even then. 

2790. The Chairman. — Do you say that he ought not 
to? — l T es, as he is circumstanced at present. Every 
encouragement should be given to the men to get 
married as soon as possible, because they would have 
more interest in the service and more opportunities 
of rearing their families and providing for their wants 
and comforts. We also say that lodging allowance 
should be given to the men immediately on marriage 
after seven years’ service, and not after ten, as at 
present, such amount to cover the house rent of the 
place where they aro stationed. Sometimes in the 
towns in the North of Ireland the nien pay as much as 
£14 and £15 and even £18 a year, because it is rather 
difficult to get houses in these towns. 

2791. And they think it should be according to the 

rents charged for houses in the towns in which they 
are? — Yes. There are men stationed in the areas in 

which I am and they have been married before they 
had seven years’ service, and consequently they were 
deprived of the lodging allowance. These are in a 
very bad state, and I respectfully ask that if anything 
could be done for them it should be done, and I would 
be very glad if the Committee took a special note of 
the matter. 

2792. The Chairman. — We have had others drawing 
attention to this. Will you please continue? — As re- 
gards the recruits now coming to the Force, I would 
like to give a few instances. During the past four 
years I have known two men presenting themselves as 
candidates. One of them had made mistakes in simple 
dictation and he was told to go away and improve, and 
the next time he came back he made twenty-six mis- 
takes. He is now a membar of the Force. Another 
time .a man came to the barracks as candidate and I 
asked him had he been at school and lie said no, and 
that the most of his time he had been on the farm. 
He was not able to spell barracks. Young men in the 
Province of Ulster find more remunerative employment 
in the cities of Belfast, Derry and other North-Eastern 
industrial centres. They find employment as skilled 
workers in ship yards and as tradesmen. 

2798. Mr. Headlam. — Skilled workers? — Yes, it 
doesn’t take long to become a skilled worker. They 
are also employed as clerks. The social conditions of 
the class from which the police are drawn are improved 


owing to the operation of the different Land Acts, and 
many young men remain to work the farms. Iu 
Ulster many young men, who would make desirable 
recruits for the Force, emigrate to Canada, America, 
and Australia, and some find their way to English and 
Colonial Police. Forces, which offer better attractions. 
Owing to the impending political changes, mauv young 
men do not care to join the Force, as they do not care 
to be called upon to discharge unpleasant- duties. 
Even at present, the police have a lot of delicate work 
to perform in connection with a political movement 
in the North of Ireland. When I had twelve months 
served I was asked by a former friend school-mate if I 
would advise him to join the Constabulary. I in- 
formed him of the condition of service, and it is 
needless to add that he at once declined to become a 
member. He asked me if I could advise him as to 
what would be a suitable business. I have known 
Belfast well, and I knew the shipyards, and I told 
him that I thought the best tiling he could do was to 
become a Carpenter. He shortly afterwards became 
apprenticed to the Carpentry trade, and is at present 
employed in the great- shipbuilding yard of Harlaud 
and. Wolff in the Queen’s Island, Belfast, and is 
earning £2 5s. per week, or considerably more than 
a head constable in the B.I.G. 

2794. How long did he serve at the Carpentry? — Two 
years. I have frequently seen him at work. I can 
assure the Committee that I would get more hard- 
ships ou one night’s patrol in winter than he would 
get iu a week. He seems happy and contented. 

2795. And I suppose in_ bad times Harlaud and 
Wolff reduce their staff? — Well , they keep a good man. 

27915. They always keep a certain number? — They 
always keep on a very large number, and there is no 
likelihood of reduction of the staff ever affecting him. 

2797. But depression in the trade does happen? — Yes. 
I had a brother that served iu the Grocery business. 
He was in the county Donegal, and earning £85 a 
year, all found, and getting no promotion he emigrated 
to Canada. Before lie went the Manager offered him 
£40 a year — an increase o f £5 — and he would not 
stop. He went into business in Canada, and his 
salary was a little improved. He left the business 
altogether and is now a Conductor ou the trams in 
Canada, and in the last letter I had from him he told 
me that he cau easily save £60 to £70 a year, which 
is considerably more than my salary altogether. 

2798. The Chairman. — That is about £1 a week? — 
Yes, sir, and he says that the cost of living there is 
very little more than what it is here 

2799. Mr. Headlam. — That is ^ contrary to the 
received impression. Whereabouts in Canada is that? 
— In Winnipeg. 

2800. The Chairman.— Go on? — Well, during my 
time two young men resigned and they went to 
Canada. One of them is now in Toronto. He started 
ou a salary of £95 a year, and the chances of pro- 
motion were good, he informed me, and he would give 
me every inducement to go there. I never heard from 
the other man. Comparing the responsibility of the 
men of the R.I.C. with that of the clerks and the 
workers in the trades I have referred to it will be 
seen how heavy they are. We require to be more 
independent, and we require to be better educated, and 
must devote all our time to our duties if we wish to 
be successful. Then we are called upon to enforce the 
Licensing Laws and various other Acts of Parliament 
that call for tact and ability and good discretion and 
common sense. A member of the force must deal 
with the Diseases of Animals Act, particularly iu the 
case of Foot-nnd-Moutli Disease. 

2801. Mr. Headlam. — Do you manage, as a rule, 
to get your eight hours’ leave? — During my service 
I have not availed myself more than three times of it 
because in the north of Ireland it is difficult to get 
that leave. It is necessary, and men cannot 
be allowed away from their station as you could not 
tell what might turn up. 

2802. The Chairman. — I suppose if you were going 
away for ten or twelve hours you would like to know 
whether you would be likely to be wanted? — Yes, that 
would be an element. Comparing civilians in private 
life with the police it will be found that civilians are 
only responsible for what they direcfly come in con- 
tact with whereas the police are responsible for every- 
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thing on their beat, and for searching houses for 
stolen property, and if a man does anything wrong 
he may render himself liable to litigation in a court 
of law. 

2803. The Chairman. — That doesn’t often happen? — 
No, but at the present time the people are becoming 
more educated and therefore are more apt to dispute 
the authority of the police, and consequently the police 
hare to be more proficient and better educated. Well, 
now, sir, in comparing the hours of the police with 
those of civilians, in the north of Ireland a policeman’s 
duty is never done. In the station in Newry on an 
average of three evenings in the week the men were 
confined to barracks. A man has to go on from 9 in 
the morning till two, and then he stays in the barrack 
till six or seven. That is as bad as if you were on 
duty, because you were confined to barracks, and you 
can do nothing else. That is in order to be available 
for bands, parades, etc. Half of the party must be 
in the barracks or in the immediate vicinity. In 
Birmingham or London when a man is off duty he can 
go to his lodgings, and if that is done in Birmingham 
and London it is difficult to see why it could not be 
done as well in Connemara. 

2804. Mr. Head lam. — When you are confined to 
barracks you can read a book — can't you? — Ses. 

_ 2805. This rule is really hard on the married men? — 
Yes. There is always a certain strain when you know 
that you must be prepared to go out 
2800. The Chairman. — Very well, will you please go 
on? — Well, now, the men that I represent have asked 
me to lay before you the fact that police must buy 
brushes, soap, ink, table-cloths, dish-cloths, etc., for 
the upkeep and cleanliness of the Quarters; must em- 
ploy servants for washing floors, and must pay for 
their own laundry, etc. They must replace all articles 
broken by their servants and also by those in custody. 
They must supply Dayroom Clock, their own Boot 
Polish, etc. The police must supply articles for the 
cleaning up of the lock-up for the accommodation of 
prisoners. These should be provided by the Govern- 
ment. Then, again, in the English forces, the police 
after hours can engage in their trades, if they have 
one, collect rents, debts, assist in office work, and 
thus financially increase their incomes. Their wives 
can keep a shop, keep lodgers, and engage in any busi- 
ness. It is not so in the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

2807. Mr. Headlam. — What authority have you for 
that?— -Well, it is generally understood" in the R.I.C. 

. - 808 - Yes, it has been said before, but what autho- 
rity have you for it?— I have a friend from Birming- 
ham, and he has told me a good deal about the 
conditions of service there. 

2809. Did he tell you that policemen in Birmingham 
were allowed to keep a shop or a publichouse?— No ; 
he stated that he was a tailor, and he could work at 
it if he liked. 

2810. The Chairman. — That is working for profit? — 
Yes; I would object to that personally if it might 
interfere with the duty. 

t-,. 2 ® 1 . 1 ’ -®°' v ’ on 8 has that man been bore from 
Birmingham? — He was two years in the Birmingham 
police and he lias the same service as I have in the 
R.I.C. I had a letter from him the day before yester- 
«y., and ke told me that he expected to be" going 
shortly. He also told mo that in Birmingham a man 
can retire after 26 years' service on 2/3rds of his 
annual pay and allowances, and then being only about 
4b years of age he is well able to get employment be- 
cause he is not debarred from competing in the labour 
market with men of equal ability, whereas in Ireland 
lie would not be permitted. I have, myself, known 
a police sergeant in Newry who was on pension, and 
he got employment in a picture hall as door-keeper 
There was much indignation at the appointment, and 
the man that started the picture hall— an Englishman. 
~ thought the policeman was ideal for the purpose. 
We_ had great difficulty in protecting the sergeant 
against the people who had come round the hall. 

2812. The Chairman.— H as he held on?— No, sir- 
he has left the employment. He held it for about 
twelve months. 

2813. Mr. Starkie. — As regards the English Consta- 
bulary engaging ia trade and the conditions of ser- 


vice in the Birmingham police I sec it is stipulated 
by the Regulations that “ each member of the force 
shall devote his whole time to the police service of the 
city, and he must not directly or indirectly carry on 
any trade or calling,” and it goes on to state that 
‘ ‘ he shall not be directly or indirectly connected with 
a bar or publichouse.”. 

Witness. — Well, anyway the policeman informed me 
that he could engage in trade, and that if a policcuiaa 
was a tailor or a shoemaker he could work at it. 

2814. Mr. Starkie. — It is evidently strictly pra- 
liibited? — Yes, sir; apparently according to that. 
There is another matter, and that is in connection 
with holidays. Civil employees have 52 Sundays free, 
and also 52 half-holidays, making 78 full days, 
whereas the police have only thirty days. 

2815. Mr. Headlam. — It is like the Civil Servants; 
it is only a privilege and not a right? — Yes, sir. Again 
Civil employees get three or four days at Christmas 
and the same at Easter. 

2816. Who get them — civilians in private life? — 
Yes. With reference to barrack accommodation I 
want to say a few words. Barrack accommodation 
costs each single man 4s- 4d. per month, and lie is 
not allowed to have even a chair in the dormitory, 
or any other article of furniture; and he has got to 
place his clothes on the floor. The men have no 
privacy whatever ; they live in common, and if they 
want to write a private letter they Have no place for 
the purpose. In very few barracks is accommodation 
available for a young policeman who wishes to study. 
The regulation box is not sufficient for tlie keeping of 
your clothes in order, and you are not allowed to 
keep any other box except a small cleaning box for 
cleaning utensils. Some improvement might also be 
effected with regard to the bedding accommodation, 
which is not in keeping with present day requirements. 
We claim to abolish the barrack rent and be given ac- 
commodation free, or be allowed to live comfortably 
outside. 

2817. The Chairman. — The bedding is a straw mat- 
tress? Yes, sir; and there is another matter with 
regard to the fuel allowance. In a town like Newry 
the allowance is not of much use because there must 
be a fire at all times of the night. 

2818. Has there been an application for an extra 
allowance? — No, sir. 

2819. Well, if the circumstances justify it there can 
be an . allowance made. Will you continue now? — 
Yes, sir; and now as regards the bicycles. It is 
a very important matter now in the police service, 
and we must provide the bicycles out of our own 
purse. The bicycles are extensively used iu the police 
service, and are a saving to the public purse. At 
present there is no encouragement given to cyclists as 
I have a bicycle for the past six years and I "never ’got 
more than six shillings although I have been out of 
pocket at the rate of £3 per year to maintain it. 

2820. Mr. Headlam. — You have received only six 
shillings for the past six years?— Not oven as much as 
that. The expenses of upkeep of cycles should be 
borne by the Government. Owing to the plans adopted 
by present-day criminals, bicycles are absolutely 
essential to the successful working of the police estab- 
lishment. I have been on various occasions success- 
ful in the capture of criminals by using my bicycle. 
Cycling allowance should be paid from the barrack', 
not as at present, after a distance of eight miles are 
covered. There is no other branch of the public ser- 
vice in which bicycles could be used with moro success 
tnan m the police, especially in rural districts. 

Headlam.— Your allowance works out nt 
very little a year?— Two shillings or three shillings a 
year was possibly all. For the past two' or tlirco years 
X have got nothing. 

2822 The Chairman.— Are you allowed mileage from 
your station if you go beyond the eight miles?— Yes, 
sir; but you must go heyond the eight miles. 

2823. Mr. Starkie.— W hat does the bicvele cost?— 
I have a bicycle, that I got last summer and I gave in 
an old one that .was valued at £3 10s., and I had a 
€6 10s - That meant a total cost of ,£10. 

4824. How many have you had since you joined? 

i have had two. As far as I am concerned I use it in 
the public service entirely. I haven’t used it more 
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than six times in the summer time for pleasure. The 
men that I represent wish me also to say that as re- 
gards the rule prohibiting them to serve in their own 
native county it is very hard on the men not to be 
given an opportunity of serving in an adjoining county, 
and some modification of this rule would be very much 
welcomed by the mombers of the Force. 

2825. Mr. Headlam. — What is the rule? — At the 
present moment a man is not allowed to serve in the 
county adjoining that of which he is a native. They 
also request that the railway authorities should be 
approached to permit the police to travel at a reduced 
fare when going on and returning from leave, on a 
voucher from the County Inspector. The police are 
entitled to this concession as they render valuable help 
often in protecting railway property and so on. With 
regard to promotion and pension, and speaking for the 
men of my service, I desire to point out that there has 
been no Improvement in our pay since 1883. It 
would be very desirable that a substantial increase 
should be given to men of this service, and they par- 
ticularly request me to ask that it should be retro- 
spective for a period of at least two years, to make up 
for the loss we have sustained. 

2826. The Chairman. — That is this particular 
grade of constables? — Yes, sir. They also state 
that the promotion at the present time should 
in some way be accelerated, as a man could 
not hope to obtain promotion before 20 years’ service. 
It would be fairer to the Force as a whole that the 
liBt of seniority promotion men should be kept at 
Dublin Castle instead of county headquarters. With 
regard to pension, they ask that there should be an 
increased pension given to the men so as to ensure that 
they would not be dependent on other employment 
when they retire from the Force, as many public bodies 
in Ireland, including the Newry Urban Council, have 
passed resolutions against the employment of police 
pensioners. 

2827. Mr. Headlam. — Your proposal is that pro- 
motion should be all over the country, and not confined to 
counties? — Yes. With regard to the suggestion that the 
“ P. ” system should be abolished, I don't think it need 
be argued that that would be a wise system to be adopted. 
As regards the increased pension, we say that men on 
retiring from the Force should not he dependent on 
other employment. I am requested to say that in 
reference to the subsistence allowance the 8/6 should 
be increased to 4/6 per night. Men going on tem- 
porary duty should get 1/- a day while absent from the 
station to cover the expenses incurred iu such cases. 
At present a man must be eight hours absent from his 
station and it must be a distance of two miles before 
he can claim any subsistence allowance, and if he is 
on patrol duty he can't get the subsistence allowance, 
and it is difficult to understand what the distinction is. 

2828. The Chairman. — Is a man frequently absent 
more than eight hours on patrol ? — No, sir, although I 
have been myself on occasions. I was once watching 
a man for ^ serious crime, and we left the barracks 
the previous evening at seven o’clock and we were 
not back until ten o'clock the next day. I got 
no remuneration for that. With regard to the 
nature of the duty and the miles marched when 
a man is eight hours absent from the barracks the dis- 
tance I think should not count. It must be two miles 
at present before you can claim subsistence allowance. 
Constables in charge of stations should be allowed 
charge allowance. They have the same responsibilities 
as sergeants. The men of counties Armagh and Down 
have asked me to deal with the question of records. 
The feeling exists that the system of awarding records 
should be dispensed with. We consider in the North 
of Ireland that records arc more easily obtained where 
agrarian trouble is acute. I know during my time in 
the Newry district not a single record has been granted 
for good police work. 

2829. The Chairman. — The granting of a favourable 
record always depends upon the man having done some- 
thing exceptional? — Yes, I agree with that, but in a 
number of cases like that suitable records are also 
granted for good police duty and efficiency. 


2830. Mr. Starkie. — You think that more importance 
is attached to agrarian cases than to other cases? — Yes. 

2831. That may be because agrarian crime is often 
organised crime and other crimes are not? — Yes, that 
may be so, and these men in the North of Ireland find 
it more difficult to compete at examinations, because 
a certain number of marks are awarded for favour- 
able records. Then police work has become 
very difficult in the North of Ireland within recent 
years. This is accounted for owing to impending 
political changes, and to the existence of a number of 
secret societies, with which the police are required to 
keep in constant touch. I have heard the Irish Con- 
stabulary compared with the Police Forces of Great 
Britain by previous witnesses. In my opinion a com- 
parison is impossible, because the duties of the English 
and Scotch Police Forces are entirely confined to the 
prevention and detection of crime, and to the regulation 
of street traffic, while in Ireland in addition to those 
duties the police have to keep in close touch with the 
movements of bands, political organisations, secret 
societies, as well as to furnish returns to the various 
Government Departments, such as the collection of 
Census, agricultural statistics, and returns for the 
information of the Inspector-General, etc. 

2832. Mr. Headlam. — Of course, they have crime in 
England? — Yes, but there is a very successful and very 
strong detective department in Great Britain and 
they really deal with crime. This duty of 
collecting returns, etc., is performed free of cost 
by the- Irish Constabulary, while in England highly 
paid civil officials are employed for the performance of 
this work. When a policeman’s duty in England is 
finished he goes to his lodgings, dresses in plain clothes 
and enjoys all the advantages of civil life. The in- 
sufficient pay and the various unpleasant duties which 
the Irish Constabulary are called upon to perform in 
the North of Ireland have given rise to grave discon- 
tent, particularly amongst the young members. As 
it is most essential for the successful working of a 
police establishment that its members should be con- 
tented, I respectfully point out the urgent necessity 
of improving the financial position of the members 
of the Force, in view of the approaching trouble in 
Ireland, particularly in the North. I am therefore 
requested by my colleagues to ask that immediate eSect 
by way of legislation should be given to the findings of 
the Committee. Some of the young members who 
have joined since 1908 have asked me to place before 
the Committee to have the period of service changed 
from 30 to 25 years, as heretofore. I believe this 
would have the eSect of attracting more recruits to the 
Force. I think I can hardly add anything further 
except that I entirely agree with the evidence given 
by the previous witnesses. 

2833. Mr. Headlam. — You have given us a good 
number of proposals that will place increased taxation 
on the taxpayers — have you anything to suggest to 
remove the burden of taxation? — Well, my brains are 
hardly equal to the tnsk, but there are some points where 
economy might be effected. There are 70 stations in the 
East Cork Riding and 16 in Carlow. There is one 
County Inspector in the Cork district and one in the 
Carlow district, and if one County Inspector is able to 
manage Cork then Carlow must be very well managed. 

2834. The Chairman. — And you think that some eco- 
nomy might be exercised by the redistribution of the 
stations in all the counties? — Yes. 

2835. Well, up to the present time the constitution 
of the Force has been a county one? — Yes, sir. I 
would like to point out the difficulty of police 
duty iu the North of Ireland. Most of the towns in 
the' North of Ireland are divided into two sections for 
party purposes. On one side you have what is known 
as the Orange Party, and on the other you have the 
Nationalists. That adds considerably to our difficulty 
in dealing with these parties. We have to accompany 
them around, and we have on several occasions pre- 
vented serious disturbances and rots. We have a 
great experience of these things and we can advise the 
parties to go certain ways and do certain . things 
that prevent a good deal of trouble. I have said that 
I entirely agree with the evidence given by previous 
witnesses, and I must say that I have listened with 
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pleasure to the evidence given by Mr. Pearson, of 
the Depot, and Mr. Roberts, County Inspector of 
Donegal, Mr. Price, D.I., Nenagh, and Mr. Ross, D.I., 
Belfast, and Mr. Smith, Commissioner of Belfast, who 
have stated our case in the ablest possible manner, and 
on behalf of the men whom I represent I wish to re- 
turn my sincere thanks to the members of the Com- 
mittee for the kindness and patience they have ex- 


tended to me while endeavouring to present the claims 
of my comrades before you. 

The Chairman. — Thank you. You have given us a 
good deal of very valuable information, particularly in 
that portion of the case relating to the conditions of 
labourers and artizans. You have added a great deal 
to what has been given us before on the subject. 


Constable John Reili.y examined. 


2836. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
— John. 

2837. You are stationed in Dunmanway, in the 
County Cork? — Yes, sir. 

2838. How long have you been there? — Two years 
and five months. 

2839. Have you served elsewhere? — Yes, in the Hast 
Riding of Cork, and Kerry, and Cork West Riding. 

2840. What is your entire service? — Twenty -seven 
years and five months. 

2841. Are you a married man? — Yes. 

2842. What family have you? — Three, sir. 

2843. And you come here to represent the views of 
certain persons? — Yes, the constables of the West 
Riding of Cork. 

2844. And you had a consultation as to what you 
were to put before this Committee? — Yes, sir. 

2845. And you probably have noted down the points? 
— Yes, sir. 

2846. Well, just take your notes now and begin to 
tell us in your own order what you have comfe here to 
say? — Yes. I am instructed by the constables respect- 
fully to ask for an increase *n pay of at least 25 per 
cent, to constables of all grades. We base our claim upon 
the increased cost and standard of living. The prices 
of the following necessary articles ind : cate the increase 
in the cost at present as compared with that of 12 or 18 
years ago. The prices I give are the average cost of 
the county which I represent, and are prepared from 
the several lists supplied to me by my comrades _ in 
various towns in the county, and I propose reading 
them. They are for the years 1901 and 1914. 

2847. The Chairman. — You need not repeat the years 
in each case. 

2848. Mr. Headlam. — Are they the actual figures or 
are they made from a collection of figures? — They are 
made from a collection of figures, and they are the 
average. 

2849. Have you the actual figures from Duuman- 
wav? — No, but they are there iu this list. 



1901. 

1914. 

Bate of Increase. 


£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 

a. d. 

Bread 

0 0 5i 

0 0 7} 

Per 4-lb. loaf 0 2 

Flour 

0 19 0 

1 11 0 

per 20 -stone 12 0 
sack. 

Butter 

0 0 9 

0 1 4 

per lb. 0 7 

Bacon (mild) 

0 0 7 

0 1 2 

per lb. 0 7 

Bacon (green) 

,005 

0 ] 0 

per lb. 0 7 

::: 

.008 
0 0 6 

0 1 4 
0 0 10 

per doz. 0 8 

Beef 

0 0 7 

0 0 9 


Mutton 

0 0 7 

0 0 9 

per lb. 0 2 

Tea 

0 2 4 

0 2 9 

per lb. 0 5 

Sugar 

0 2 8 

0 2 9 

per stone 0 1 

Jam 

0 0 5j 

0 0 7 

per lb. 0 1$ 

Potatoes 


0 0 7 

per stone 0 3 

Oil 

0 0 7 

0 0 10 

per gal. 0 3 

per lb. 0 0£ 

Candles 

0 0 3j 

0 0 4 

Coal 

1 2 0 

1 15 0 

per ton 12 6 

Clothing 

2 10 0 

3 10 0 

per suit 20 0 

Boots 

0 12 0 

0 16 0 

per pair 4 0 

Oatmeal 

0 1 2 

0 1 10 

per stone 0 8 

Fish (salt) ... 

0 0 2 

0 0 4 


House Bent. Sc 

0 3 0 

I 

0 5 0 

per week 2 0 


All classes of hosiery and woollen goods have advanced 
in retail prices 30 per cent. ; hardware, &e.. have advanced 
20 per cent. ; and the average increase on the twenty -four 
articles enumerated above is 54 per cent. 


2850. Mr. Headlam. — How do you reckon the fish? — 
Twopence a pound increase. I have also prepared an 
estimate of my own outlay for the month of January 
of the present year. It is an estimate only of the 
bare necessaries of life and includes nothing for cloth- 
ing, boots, or upkeep of cooking utensils. It is as 
follows : — Groceries, including fish, meal, soap, candles, 
starch, pepper, and boot blacking, £1 2s. lOd. Bread 
aud flour £1 2s. 4d. Potatoes, 9 stone at 7d. per stone, 
5/3. Milk 10/5. Butter 11/8. Forty-one pounds 
of meat for a family of five persons for month, or 4£ 
ounces each per day, £1 13s. 6d. Coal and oil 17/-. 
House rent £1. Contribution for cleaning barracks 
2/2. Church collection on five Sundays 2/1. The 
whole amounts to £7 7s. 3d., and my monthly pay 
and allowances to £6 12s. lOd. So that leaves me iu 
debt for the month to the sum of 14/5. 

2851. The Chairman. — Do you pay £12 a year for 

your house? — Yes, sir. Now, I come to an estimate 
I have got from a single man of his average yearly 
outlay. He has allowed himself no luxuries aud every 
item he enumerates I know from experience to be 
absolutely necessary. His yearly salary is £71 19s., 
and his outlay is £50 18s. 9d., which leaves £21 0s. 3d. 
for leave and emergencies. Allowing £8 for a month’s 
leave, he would have only £12 odd to spare. This 
constable is iu charge of a station for over two years, 
and for this he has received no charge allowance. I 
am also instructed by the constables whom I represent 
to ask that pensions be calculated upon the rates of 
pay and allowances drawn at the date of retirement. 
That the present allowance to the rank aud file in- 
cluding allowance for clothes, be made pensionable, 
and that the maximum pay be attained at 15 years’ 
service; that the present allowance for married men 
for lodging accommodation is totally inadequate; that 
lodging allowance of at least £12 per annum be granted 
to each man and that this amount be increased in 
cities and large towns; that the said allowance be 
paid to married men at seven years instead of 10 years’ 
service; that deductions for baiTnck nccommoclation 
paid by single men and married men having their 
families iu barracks be discontinued on the following 
grounds — that the accommodation allotted to married 
families in barracks is in almost every instance totally 
inadequate and altogether unsuitable." The barrack is 
open to the public, and the class of persons fre- 
quenting the barrack to make complaints belong 
generally to the lower order of society. Prisoners are 
confined in the lock-up in the immediate vicinity of 
married quarters and the language used by comer- 
boys and prostitutes has a contaminating influence on 
the minds of children of families in barracks. Sleep 
cannot be obtained in consequence of the disorder, and 
in cases of sickness this inconvenience is intensified. 
Sanitary accommodation is not provided for married 
families. Single men ought not to he compelled to 
pay barrack rent, as the accommodation for single men 
in barracks is altogether insufficient. There is no 
privacy. The day room in which they have to live 
and take their meals is open to the public. In this 

room special courts are frequently held on lunatics 
and prisoners. The public are continually coming 
and making complaints, delivering sheep dipping 
notices and various other business. Discomfort arising 
from disorderly prisoners prevents sufficient sleep. See- 
ing that the barrack is used so generally by all classes 
of society, from the lady and gentleman seeking in- 
formation to the common thief and prostitute, an 
allowance to defray the cost of cleaning barracks, pro- 
viding mats, brushes, soap, etc., should be borne by the 
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public and the men relieved from this obligation. It 
is a very hard rule which compels a married man who 
seldom trespasses past the dayroom or hall of the 
barrack premises to contribute up to in most eases 
£1 6s. annually towards cleaning premises used as a 
commonage by all classes of society, from the highest 
to the lowest, while the public in whose interest the 
establishment is maintained contribute nothing to 
defray the expenses. 

2852. The Chairman. — That statement would almost 
go to show that there should be no married families in 
barrack at all? — They should not, at any rate, be asked 
to contribute to the maintenance of tne place under 
these circumstances. 

2853. The circumstances of each barrack are con- 
sidered before a married man with a family is allowed 
to live in it? — Yes. 

2854. "Well, what else have you to say to us? — Well, 
I am asked to say that the allowance for fuel and light 
is insufficient, as an increase has not been granted for 
20 years, notwithstanding the increased cost in the 
case of coal of 55 per cent, and in the case of oil and 
caudles 28 per cent. We also ask that married men 
on temporary service be allowed separation allowance 
for the whole time they are on temporary service, and 
that the nightly absence allowance be' increased to 
4/6 in every ease. We also ask that the rule com- 
pelling men going on leave to pay the expense of a 
substitute be abolished, and that the expenses where 
necessarily incurred be charged to the public; and that 
charge allowance be paid to constables in charge of 
stations, the same as the men of higher ranks. 


2855. The Chaikman. — The payment of a substitute 
means the trifling matter of the travelling expenses of 
the man who goes to take his place? — Yes, sir. 

2856. And it doesn’t mean the pay? — No, sir. We 
also ask that merit pay should be given to deserving 
constables at 20 years' service who through no fault of 
their own are not promoted. We ask that the rule ■ 
compelling men to remain single for seven years after 
joining the Force should be abolished; and we do so 
on behalf of the poor men, 28 in number, who have 
married without leave, in order that the penalty attach- 
ing to them should cease, so that the wives and children 
of those men may be recognised by us as respectable 
connections, as we believe those men have already been 
sufficiently punished for what is, after all, a very 
venial offence. I have been asked to say a few words 
about the class of candidates that are seeking admission 
to the Force. They are so physically and intellectually 
and socially unfit that if they presented themselves ten 
years ago they would be rejected at sight. 

2857. Mr. Headlam. — You have noticed them your- 
self? — Yes, sir. 

2858. In the County Cork? — Yes, and we ask that a 
rule should be applied' to prevent the admission of such 
members to the Force. Now, sir, that is all I wish 
to put forward. 

The Chairman. — Well, Constable, I think you have 
put your views to us very well and very clearly. We 
are very much obliged to you. We shall adjourn now 
to to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


SIXTH DAT— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary . 


Mr. Thomas Pollock, J.P., Cavan, examined. 


2859. Tbe Chairman. — What is your Christian name, 
Mr. Pollock? — Thomas. 

2860. Where do you reside? — In Cavan. 

2861. Cavan town?— Yes. 

2862. Are you in business there? — Yes. 

2863. What business? — General business, grocery, 
hardware, machinery, and coal, and timber, and build- 
ing material. 

2864. Did you receive any instruction as to what you 
might be asked here? — I did, sir. 

2865. And have you made any notes as to the evi- 
dence you would give? — Yes, I have. 

2866. Perhaps you will refer to your notes and give 
us any information that you think would interest the. 
Committee? — Well, in what direction would you like 
information — as regards prices or what? 

2867. We want as far as possible a comparison for 
the last twelve or fourteen years as to prices and the 
resulting difference, if there be a difference, in the 
cost of living ; also something as to the general stan- 
dard of living and comfort which existed then and 
which exists now amongst, I don't say quite the 
humble classes of people, but generally, and we would 
like if you gave us then your experience of the rise of 
wages of various skilled and unskilled trades, including 
agricultural labourers, labourers in towns, vanmen, 


carters, railway officials, and the wages also of artizans, 
carpenters, masons, and so on, and a comparison be- 
tween what they got twelve or fourteen years ago and 
what they are getting now. Wc will take anything 
particular that you have to give. 

2868. Mr. Headlam. — We would also like the prices 
of commodities thirty years ago if you have got them, 
and the wages also. 

2869. The Chairman. — How long are you in business 
in Cavan? — About 25 years; and I can go back to '88, 
the year I went to business. 

2870. Well, now, will you give us any thing you have? 
— I have made out a list here from our books, going 
back to 1901. I could have gone back further if I 
thought it necessary. However, I have taken out the 
different commodities that are used iu every-day life, 
such as food, and I have put down the prices in 1901 
and the price in 1914, and the percentage of increase or 
decrease as the case may be. 

2871. Yes; will you please go on? — So far as the list 
before me goes, it is conversant with everything re- 
quired for daily consumption and there is unfortunately 
no decrease in the prices. 

2872. You need not repeat 1901 or 1914 for each com- 
modity; will you just name the commodity and the 
prices then and the prices now? — Just so. 

Q2 
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2873. You haven’t the prices there for 1883? — No, I 
have not, but there are a few outstanding items that I 
can give you. This is my list of retail prices and 
the percentage of increase in the price of each com- 
modity : — 


- 

1901. 

1914. 

| Rate of Increase. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

1 £ .s. 

.d. 

Per cent. 

Bread 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

3 

per 2 -lb. 

20 








loaf. 


Flour 

0 

10 

C 

0 

13 

9 

per cwt. 

30 

Bacon 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

2 

per lb. 

100 

Beef 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

per lb. 

28-5 

Mutton 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

m 

per lb. 

50 

Pork( fresh) ... 


0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

per lb. 

SO 

Potatoes 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

c 

per stone 

50 

Butter 

0 

0 

!l 

0 

1 

2 

per lb. 

55-5 

Milk 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3* 

per quart 

40 

Tea 

0 

2 

0 

0 


2 

per lb. 

8-3 

Sugar 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

per stone 

17 

Jam (mixed 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

per 2 -lb. pot 17 

fruit). 







• 


Strawberry ... 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

per 2-lb. pot 25 

Raspberry . . . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

per 2-lb. pot 25 

Black Currant 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

per 2 -lb. pot 334 

Dried Currants 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

per lb. 

66-6 

Raisins 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

per lb. 

60 

Cheese 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

l>er lb. 

25 

Rice 

0 

0 

2 

0 

y 

3 

per lb. 

50 

Candles 

0 

0 

5 i 

9 

0 

3i 

per lb. 

16-6 

Soap 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

per stone 

16-6 

Oatmeal 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

1 

per stone 

38-8 

Eggs 

0 

l) 

9 

u 

1 

4 

per doz. 

55-5 

Turkeys 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

pei lb. 

50 

Ceese 

0 

2 

4 


y 

each 

71 

Chickens 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

y 


100 

Washing Soda 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

7 

per stono 

35-7 

Matches ... | 

0 

» 

21 

! 0 

0 

31 


40 

Paraffin Oil 1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

per gall. 

50 

Coal 

1 

3 

0 

1 

11 

8 

per ton 

37 4 


0 

3 

6 

_ 

0 

7 

0 

per cart. 

40 


2874. Mr. Head lam. — ■Was that American bacon that 
you quoted? — No, Irish bacon. I give the Cavan prices 
for beef and mutton and other things. 

2875. The Chairman. — Is the coal the price in Cavan 
town? — Yes. Fish has increased above 49 per cent. — 
all kinds of fish. 

2876. Fresh and salt? — No, fresh. I have not taken 

out the price of salt fish, because I don’t handle it. 
That exhausts my grocery list. If there are any other 
articles 

2877. The Chairman. — Have you boots? — No. 

2878. Or soft goods? — No. i don’t touch them, but 

I know that boots have gone up 25 per cent, in price. 
Do you want to know anything about building 
materials? 

2879. Yes; will you please give it to us? — Well, that 
has affected house rent very much. In 1901 timber 
was £12 per standard, and they are now £20 for the 
same thing, an increase of 60.6 per cent. 

2880. Are they imported? — Yes, from Norway or 
America. Then bricks were 21/0 per thousand in 
1901, and they are 28/6 to-day in Belfast, that is an 
increase of 38 per cent. Cement was 4/- per two cwt. 
in 1901 and it is now 1 6/-, an increase of 50 per cent. ; 
and house rent is another thing I have noted down 
here. There are some houses that I know very well in 
Cavan. They were let in 1901 at £16, and they are 
let now at £22 a year. 

2881. What class of houses are these? — They are the 
ordinary class of artizan’s dwelling. They have a 
bathroom and a w.o. out in the yard. 

2882. And they are £22 a year? — Yes. 

2883. And is that the sort of house that the police- 
men would be obliged to take? — Yes. 

2884. Is there a cheaper house than that? — There is 
a cheaper house let at 5/6 a week; but that is a very 
small house and has no bathroom or water closet 
inside. 


2885. Mr. Headlam. — Has the population of Cavan 
increased? — No. 

2886. Are there any houses built within the last few 
years? — Oh, yes, within the last four years there have 
been houses built by the Urban Council. 

2887. The Chairman. — What rent is paid for these? — 
2/6 a week. 

2888. Is there any garden? — Yes. They are built 

under a scheme. 

2889. Are they available for policemen? — No, it is 
labourers principally that occupy these houses. 

2890. Mr. Headlam. — You say that they are not 
available for policemen. Are police eligible to apply 
for them? — Yes. 

2891. They are not prohibited from applying for 
them? — No. 

2892. And would a policeman get one if he applied 
for it? — Oh, yes. 

2893. The Chairman. — Would he get it? — Oh, yes, I 
think so. The only objection is that it would be far 
away from his barrack — between a quarter and a half 
of a mile away. 

2894. Have you made any note of the rate of 
wages? — I have, sir. I will give you our own work- 
men’s wages. 

2895. Before you go to the wages, can you give us 
any information with regard to prices in 1883 and 
1886, as compared with the list that you have given us 
now? — As I told you, I do not know about the prices 
so far back as that. In 1889, which was the year that 
I came to Cavan, I bought 300 tons of the best wigan 
coal in Belfast at 8/6 a ton and this year the lowest 
price it has touched is 15/- on rails, Belfast. 

2896. But I understood you to say 1883? — Yes, that 
was the year I went to business, but I didn’t come to 
Cavan till 1889. 

2897. Where were you in business before? — In 
Monaghan. 

2898. Had you any knowledge of the price in coal in 
these years? — Yes. 

2899. Did you know anything particular about the 
price of coal in 1884? — So far as I remember the re- 
tail price was lOd. a cwt. I am only speaking from 
memory, and that was the price. Possibly the English 
coal would be 1/-. 

2900. I wish to refer you particularly to one period 
at which the prices of commodities, particularly coal, 
jumped up? — Oh, that was long since that. 

2901. Was that 1884, when coal was something like 
£2 a ton? — Oh, there must have been a strike on then. 

2902. No, there was a spell of great prosperity, and 
miners were making at that time 50 per cent, over base 
rates. Do you know anything about that? — I don’t. 
I was only an apprentice then, 

2903. I wanted to know if you had noticed it? — 
No, the first purchase of coal I made in Cavan was at 
8/6 a ton. 

2904. Mr. Headlam. — Was that in Cavan? — No, in 
Belfast, and by rail to Cavan. And that year timber 
was £10 10s. a standard and it is now £20. In 1889, 
the same year, American bacon was 3£d. a pound, 
and it is now 9d. That is one of the things that fixed 
itself in my memory, because the first thing I saw in 
Cavan was bacon at 3Jd. a pound. 

2905. The Chairman. — That was States bacon? — Yes. 

2906. Do you get Canadian bacon? — Yes, but the 
supply is very limited. 

2907. And that is the cause of the high price?— 
These are about the only things I can remember in 
1889. 

2908. Mr. Headlam. — A witness from Cavan ap- 
peared before the Commission in 1883 and gave amongst 
others the following prices : — Tea 3/4 a pound; sugar 
4d. a pound; butter 1/4 a pound; 9d. a pound for beef; 
8d. a stone for potatoes; 9£d. a pound for American 
bacon; and 16/- for a pair of boots. 

Witness . — It must have been very fancy cuts of 
American bacon at that price. I am referring to 
American backs. 

2909. Mr. Headlam. — You are speaking of 1889, and 
these are 1882 prices? — Yes. 
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2910. Your prices are the retail prices in Cavan? — 
Yes. 

2911. And the imported goods are the import price 
plus the cost of carriage plus your profit? — Yes. 

2912. Would it be easy for a policeman to get his 
goods by post from Dublin or London? — Yes. 

2913. And would he save anything by that? — Oh, 
not always; in some particular articles he might save 
•something. 

2914. It would not be a popular proceeding? — No, 
quite the reverse. There are some outstanding articles 
in nearly every trade that are sold cheap and these can 
be got cheap, and there are some things that are sold 
•cheap just as a sort of lead to other purchases. 

2915. The CHAIUMAN. — That is business? — Yes, an 
advertisement. 

291(3. There is opposition in all trades, even in 
Cavan? — Yes, too much; but opposition is the life of 
■a town. 

2917. I presume that a man that has cash in his 
hand can get good value in Cavan? — Yes, no doubt. 
A cash man is wanted everywhere. 

2918. Mr. Starkie. — In any part of the County Cavan 
•do potatoes go up to 9d. a stone? It has been stated 
that they have been 9d. a stone in the County Cavan? — 
INot to my knowledge. I don’t pay it certainly. 

2919. The Chairman. — Do you buy by the stone or 
the cwt. ? — Oh, by the sack in the market. Of course, 
they may have Been retailed at that price. The price 
that I give is the price in the market. If you go to the 
green grocer you may pay 2d. or 3d. a stone more. 

2920. Mr. Starkie. — I suppose they arc all cosh 
transactions in the market? — Yes, all cash. Potatoes, 
of course, vary very much in price. They may be 8d. 
•a stone this year and 4d. the next year. 

2921. It depends upon the supply? — Yes, this year 
the crop was more or less a failure. Now, as to wages 
in 1896, we were paying our labourers 10/- a week, that 
is our carters and vanmen. 

2922. The Chairman. — Had they any more from you 
but that? — Nothing. 

2928. Any allowances? — If they were out from home 
they got 1/- for their dinner. That was all. The 
same men are getting 15/- now. Of course, that was 
not all put on at once. In the next year, 1897, I 
advanced them to 12/- a week, and since then they were 
given advances occasionally, which bring them up to 
15/- now. 

2924. How many men do you employ at present? — 
About ten constant men. 

2925. At that wage? — Some of them, and some of 
them as high as 22/6 a week. For instance, our yard 
man was getting 13/6 a week when I came and he is 
getting 22/6 a week now; and the next to him is getting 
14/- a week and he was formerly getting only 10/-. 
The standard of wages all over the town is at pretty 
much the same rate, and the labourers generally, like 
men attending bricklaying and so on, get 15/- a week. 

2926. Do all these men, bricklayers, and so on, work 
full time? — Well, about 5J days; they leave off on 
Saturdays at one o’clock. 

2927. Are they paid for that? — They are paid the full 
week’s wages. Bricklayers are paid 85/- to 40/- a 
week, according to their worth; carpenters 30/- to 35/-; 
and plumbers 30/- to £2 a week. 

2928. The bricklayer appears to be the most 
highly paid? — Yes, a good bricklayer is a skilled 
tradesman. There are bricklayers that would not 
lay 1,000 bricks in a day, and there are others that 
would lay 4,000; and there are some that do fancy work 
that the ordinary man cannot do. Stone masons are 
paid 30/- to 35/- a week; but the prevailing price is 
30/-. Then there are the plasterers who are paid by 
piece work, and they are able to earn £2 a week. While 
they work by the day they get 30/- to 35/- and painters 
get the same. 

2929. Have you any industries in Cavan? — No. 

2980. Any mill? — There is a saw mill with three or 

four men, that is all. That is the great want with us, 
not to have employment for any of our young people. 

2931. Now, as regards the young people growing up 


in Cavan, do they stay with you or what? — They go 
away to America or Canada. There are a good many of 
them going away now to Canada. 

2932. Both sexes? — Yes. 

2938. How are they doing? — We don’t get very bad 
reports from across the water. They are all getting on 
well. I know one family of four boys that went to - 
America twenty-five years ago aud they have got on 
remarkably well. They are wealthy people to-day 
in New York. They were formerly plumbers. 

2934. Is there anything else that you think would 
be useful to us? — I really don't know. If you want 
any idea of the prices of articles in the outlying dis- 
tricts I can give it to you. 

2935. Do you supply them in the outlying districts to 
the small shops? — Yes, we supply up to a radius of 
fourteen miles around. We supply customers and 
small shops that retail our goods. We deliver coal 
and other goods to places outside, to the police barracks 
and so on. The price for delivering a ton of coal 
seven miles outside is 7/6 and that has to be added on 
to the Cavan price. 

293(3. And for other commodities you charge Cavan 
prices? — No, we charge 10 per cent, for delivery. 

2937. On all sorts of goods? — Well, there is no 
difference in tea, but any heavy stuff, bag stuff, we 
charge for that. 

2988. Oh, yes, but the light grocery stuff? — We make 
uo charge for that provided it was going out with 
another load of stuff. 

2939. And, of course, the small shops can sell it 
for the same? — Well, hardly. Their turnover is so 
small. 

2940. And I suppose credit is general? — Yes, un- 
fortunately, in our county, and the same applies to 
every county in Ireland. 

2941. Is that almost the rule now? — Yes; more than 
half of our business goes through the books. 

2942. And I suppose there is a certain percentage 
that you don’t expect to recover? — Well, no one can 
carry on business and give credit without making bad 
debts. 

2943. Mr. Starkie. — Is there any discount for cash? 
— No, of course, people that don’t pay cash for certain 
commodities have to pay extra. 

2944. The Chairman. — If it goes through your book 
there is a little on? — Yes, if they are charged for ex- 
tended credit there is always a little put on. 

2945. Mr. Headlam. — That, is not confined to Ire- 
land? — Of course not, and any man that doesn’t con- 
duct his business in that way will have very little 
business. 

2946. If you were a gambler would you speculate for 
a rise or fail in prices? — I would speculate for a rise. 

2947. A continued rise? — Well I would not say that. 
There are some commodities that we will never see 
down to the old prices — coal and bacon, for instance. 
In fact there is not a single article in the list that I 
expect to see as cheap as it was. Every article in that 
is affected by the labour market. 

2948. Mr. Headlam. — I can give you some interest- 
ing figures, given before the Commission in 1872. The 
prices in Belfast were — in 1865, beef, 9d. a pound; 
in 1872, 1/- a pound, butter 1/- and 1/ 5d. a pound, 
bread 6Jd. and 8£d, eggs lid a dozen and 1/2 a 
dozen. It shows that prices have varied tremendously. 
In 1865 coal was 15/6 a ton in Belfast; and it changed 
to 29/6. 

Witness . — Yes, that is peculiar. 

2949. Mr. Headlam. — Your experience is that the 
prices are not likely to drop at present? — No. ; for in- 
stance flour is up at the present time and it will never 
be so cheap again. We can never again get American 
wheat the same as we used long ago. 

2950. Don’t you get Russian wheat? — Yes, but that 
won’t make up for it. 

2951. Mr. Starkie. — Are you able to say anything 
about the standard of living in Cavan? — Well, the stan- 
dard of living has increased very much. I remember the 
fanners’ daughters coming into Cavan with shawls on 
their heads; they come in now dressed in the latest 
fashions. There" is a great increase in the consump- 
tion of tea, and sugar, and flour, and that sort of 
thing. 
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2952. Is there any increase in the consumption of 
meat? — Oh, yes. We had only two butchers when I 
came to Cavan first, and now we have four. At that 
time it was very rarely you would see farmers buying 
beef or mutton except at Christmas time and now 
they buy it twice a week. The labourers too live much 
more expensively than they did ten or twenty years 
ago, and the standard of living all round has been 
raised very much. 

2953. Mx,. Headlam. — Do you take any part in the 
local government of Cavan? — I have been fifteen years 
a member of the Urban Council. 

2954. Is there any prejudice against the employment 
of police pensioners among you? — Yes; a decided pre- 
judice. 

2955. And they would not get any employment under 


the Council for political reasons? — Yes, political 
reasons. We had an advertisement for a Town Hall 
Keeper, and we had an application from a policemen — - 
an excellent fellow — and I proposed him and I was 
overruled. 

2956. Mr. Starkie. — What was the salary? — 7/6d. 
a week, and free coal and light. 

2957. The Chairman. — Have you many police pen- 
sioners in Cavan? — About three or four. 

2958. Do you know any that have retired and have 
got situations? — No. 

2959. Do any of them settle on the land? — Some of 
them do. I know one, a head constable, who is work- 
ing a farm that he got from liis father, and another 
retired policeman is starting a little boot business in 
the town. That is all I know that are doing anything. 


Head Constable Anthony Daly, examined. 


2960. The Chairman. — Your Christian name? — An- 
thony. 

2961. You are stationed in Kildare? — Yes. 

2962. Kildare town? — Yes. 

2963. How long have you been promoted? — Two 
•ears and two mouths, to the rank of head constable. 

have served in Mayo, Kildare, Roscommon, and 
back again to Kildare. 

2964. Wbat is your native place? — Galway. 

2965. And you are here representing the" views of 
certain persons? — Yes, the head constabLes and the 
police generally of Leinster. 

2966. And I take it that you have made some notes 
for the purpose of presenting their views before the 
Committee? — Yes, sir. 

2967. Will you refer to them and just give us your 
views in the order in which you have them down?" Of 
course you have heard a good deal of the evidence 
here? — Yes. 

2968. And you know the particular points that have 
been very much dwelt upon? — Yes. 

2969. I don’t want to limit you, but you might 
bear that in mind? — As regards the statistics of living 
I will not touch upon them at all, because I am satis- 
fied that the figures given for the past week are 
sufficient, but the only point that has not been re- 
ferred to is the extra cost of clothing of women and 
children, and on that score I have made out a list 
that will show the difference in price from 1901 to 
1914 as regards the clothing of a mother and five 
children. 

2970. You are a married man? — Yes. 

2971. And have a family? — Yes. On this count if 
you think it necessary I will read out the various 
articles and the prices and the increase or decrease 
during the periods. I will give only the necessary 
articles required, just the bare necessities. As regards 
the mother the price of two hats in 1901 was 18/-, and 
in 1914 18/6, being an advance of 6d. on hats. The 
price of two dresses in 1901 was 55/-, and in 1914 
65/-, being an advance of 10/-; the price of 3 blouses 
in 1901 was 22/-, and in 1914 26/-, being an advance 
of 4/-; the price of 3 chemises and drawers in 1901 was 
11/3, and in 1914 12/9, being an advance of l/6d. ; 
the price of one fur scarf in 1901 was 20/-. and in 1914 
26/-, being an advance of 6/-; one coat in 1901 was 
30/-, and in 1914 35/-, an advance of 5/-; 3 petticoats 
in 1901 at 12/-, in 1914 13/6d., an advance of l/6d; 
4 pairs of stockings 4/- in 1901, and 4/8d. in 1914, an 
advance of 8d.; 2 night-dresses in 1901 5/-, and in 
1914 5/6, advance 6d. ; 2 pinafores 5/- in 1901, and 
6/- in 1914, an advance of 1/-; 2 corsets in 1901 6/-, 
and in 1914 7/6d., an advance of l/6d. ; 2 pairs of 
boots 16,'- in 1901, and 18/6d. in 1914, an advance 
of 2/6d. ; 2 pairs of gloves in 1901 2/6d., and in 1914 
5/6d ; , and advance of 1/-, and for bodices in 1901 6/-, 
and in 1914 6/6d., an advance of 6d. That means that 
it costs £1 14s. 2d. more to purchase these articles for 
a mother in 1914 than it did in 1901. 

2972. The Chairman. — What you haie been reading 
out is your estimate of what you say a mother requires, 


but did you keep any account of what was actually 
spent by your wife in clothing in any one year? — No, 
I didn’t. 

2973. And I presume the estimate for the children 
is very much the same?— Yes; the total increase as 
regards the children would come to— in the ease of a 
child of 14, .£1 5s. 5d. ; a child of 12, 17/Cd.; a child 
of 10, 13/lld. ; a child of 8, 11/-, and a child of 6 yearn 
old, 14/ Id. 

2974. And again, as regards the prices, that is your 
estimate, but you have not kept an actual account? — 
No; that is the lowest rate at which these things can 
possibly be purchased, or the parties dressed. 

2975. Are there any other matters in connection with 
the prices of dress? We hadn’t these particulars be- 
fore, and huve you any other matters that you would 
like to give the Committee?— No; I don’t think so. 

2976. Well, now will you please go on? — I have made 
out here a list of the cost that it would take to support 
a family of a father and mother and four children 
aged between flnee and ten years, and the particulars 
of what it would be necessary to give them for tlieir 
meals. 

2977. You may give them if you like, but we need 
not go into these minute details because there is such 
a difference of opinion as to what arc absolute neces- 
sities, but you may go into it if you like? — I would 
prefer to go into the details of this particular case 
as the thing is arranged at the minimum in each case. 
Let me first take the expenses of the children per head 
per day for food alone. Assuming that they breakfast 
at 8 a.m., and breakfast will consist of tko following, 
which is specially recommended as a cheap form of 
good suitable food for children by experienced econo- 
mists — the articles will be porridge and milk It is 
found that half a stone of flake meal, costing l/2d., 
makes sufficient for 4 children for breakfast for one 
week; that is id. per day for each child, add cost of 
half a pint of new milk at ljd. a pint, which is Jd., 
and that makes lfd. for the breakfast. Say luncheon 
is at 12 noou, and consists of beef -tea and" a slice of 
bread. A pound of leg beef at 6d. will make sufficient 
for 4 children, and children fed upon a light soft break- 
fast such as above will require this luncheon at noon. 
That is lid. for the luncheon, each, 

2978. Are these children going to school? — Yes, and 
their ages are from three to ten. Now we come to 
dinner — potatoes and meat of some kind. i stone of 
potatoes at 8d. a stoue >s 2d., or id. each, and a 
1 lb. of meal at lOd. is 2id. It is not assumed that 
meat daily is an absolute necessity for children of 
tender years, but when not used substitutes at no less 
cost must be provided, such as eggs or fish. That 
comes to 3d. for the dinner. For supper, bread and 
butter with i pint of milk. Milk as before, will cost 
3d., and bread and butter lid. No allowance has been 
made for bread used earlier, but Id. of bread per day 
is certainly a small allowance, and butter id. That 
comes to 2d. for the supper, or a total per child per day 
of 7Jd. Compare this modest estimate with that 
allowed by Regulation made by the Secretary of State 
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or Chief Secretary under the provisions of Sec. 110 of 
the Children Act, 1908, for the maintenance of young 
criminals in places of detention. An allowance of 9d. 
per head per day is made, as we know from our daily 
experience of such matters. Surely the child of a 
servant of the State ought to be entitled to more con- 
sideration, to put it mildly. It is submitted that the 
above allowance is less than the average cost per head 
per day of pauper children in our workhouses. A 
simple calculation gives us the cost of maintenance of 
the four children per week as 18/ Id. 

2979. Mr. Headlam. — Are you referring to the Chil- 
drens Act? — Yes ; Section 110 of the Children Act, 
1908. Under that the cost of each child is 9d. 

2980. Mr. Stahkie. — The Home Secretary in England 
framed the scale. 

WitnesH . — It is to be noted that these children in 
my list are very young, and the cost increases as 
years go on. We now come to the cost of maintenance of 
husband and wife, and I take them separately. First, the 
father — bread, 1 loaf per day, at 3d.; tea calculated 
at ■} of lb. at l/8d., for a month is l/3d., or ^d. a day, 
sugar, 1 lb. of sugar at 2d. lasts 8 days, or -Jd- a day ; 
butter, H lbs. of butter per week at l/3d. comes to 
l/6;]d., or 2-jd. a day; eggs, 2 at 3/6d. a dozen, is 3d. 
These are for breakfast, and not as an unvariable rule, 
but any substitute — rasher, etc. — will cost approximately 
the same; milk, ft pint a day makes lid. ; meat, 3 lb. 
at lOd. comes to 7|d. ; potatoes, ft of a stone, at 8d., 
comes to Id.; and vegetables at id., making at total 
cost of l/8d. 

2981. Mr. Headlam. — Are eggs always at l/8d. a 
dozen? — No, not always, but they were at the time 
that this estimate was arranged. The reason for the 
advance in eggs recently is that up till recently the 
Germans ate no eggs, but they have begun to do so, 
and the great Russian supplies that used to come to 
the English markets are now sent to Germany, and 
that deprives the London market of them. That, in 
its turn has caused a great demand for Irish eggs. 
Now, we come to the wife. We allow her for bread 
2d. ; tea, £d. ; sugar, id. ; butter, 2Jd. ; eggs, lid. ; 
milk, 1J. ; meat, 1 lb., 5d. ; potatoes, |d., and vege- 
tables, |d., making a total cost for her meals per day 
of l/2Jd. Therefore the total cost per week of hus- 
band and wife is £1 0s. 8Jd., and the total cost of 
husband and wife and four children is £1 18 4|d., 
which is slightly less than the minimum weekly pay 
of a Head Constable, which is £97 10s. a year, or 
39/2d. a week, approximately, and if we subtract 
£1 18s. 4Jd. from £1 19s. 2d. we get how the Head 
Constable is situated. He purchases, no clothes or 
boots, or anything else. It is impossible for him to 
do it unless he has other means outside the salary 
received from the Constabulary. -It is impossible for 
him; no matter how the supply is curtailed, he cannot 
manage to support them for less than that. The fact 
that a man can do 'it means that he can scarcely get 
tobacco to smoke. Now, I leave statistics at that. 
The Head Constables of Leinster are under the im- 
pression that the rank generally has not been as well 
treated as other ranks in the service by past legislation, 
and when we compare the salaries since 1836 of Head 
Constables with the salaries of other ranks there seems 
to be some neglect of the rank of Head Constable, and 
for what particular reason it is hard to say. In 1836 
the pay of Head Constables was £60, District Inspec- 
tors, £150, Sergeants, £32 7s., and Constables, 
£27 14s. At the present time the pay cf the 1st class 
District Inspector stands at £300—100 per cent, of a 
rise since 1836; the Head Constable at £104—73 per 
cent-, of an increase; the Sergeant at £83 4s. — 156 per 
cent, rise; and the Constable’s pay now stands at 
£72 16s. — 162 per cent. rise. We don’t make this 
comparison for any other object than to point out the 
logical deduction that will occur to the mind, because 
every rank in the police has suffered from the excess 
cost" of living .in recent years, and in every rank the 
pay is not sufficient to supply the wants of that par- 
ticular individual, because the price of each article has 
risen so much. The point is, had the original position 
of the Head Constables been maintained by the same 
ratio of increase as District Inspectors, or Sergeants 


aud Constables, the pay of the rank would now be 
either £120, £153 or £157 per annum. The first 
would be the same as junior Inspectors of the D.M.P., 
and which would seem to be the intention of the 
Cabinet which organized the Force in 1836. Under 
these circumstances the Head Constables of Leinster 
are under the impression that they have been un- 
sympathetically dealt with in previous legislation. 
There are other things in connection with file rank 
of Head Constable that I have been directed to bring 
under your notice with a view to having them remedied 
in some way. The rank of Head Constable as it now 
stands must as a matter of course be considered the 
summit of ambition of any man joining the force. In 
former years the recruits that joined the police used to 
possess sufficient qualifications to enable them to reach 
the rank of Head Constable. The fact of the upper 
ranks being thrown open to Head Constables, and that 
members of the Constabulary must pass through the 
rank of Head Constable is no inducement to men who 
have joined" the police considering the paltry pay in 
the rank of Head Constable, and the fact that he will 
be unable to save any money, or be able to put himself 
on the sound financial basis necessary before passing 
into the higher rank. If he is a single man he may 
have some money that will buy him an outfit, but if he 
is a married man he will be in debt perhaps, and he will 
start in his new sphere of life almost penniless. There- 
fore on that ground it is not an inducement to a man 
because when he considers his position he finds that he 
is not going to improve it by advancing into the 
higher rank. But as the rank of Head Constable seems 
to be the limit of ambit-ion of the majority the rank 
should be made more attractive in pay, allowances, 
pensions and privileges. 

2982. Mr. Headlam. — Some witnesses said that they 
thought that all the posts of District Inspectors might 
be thrown open to the Force, and some of them think 
that none of them should? — My opinion is that the 
position next fo the rank of District Inspector should 
be made such that a man on advancing into the Dis- 
trict Inspectorship would be on a sound financial basis, 
and that the pay of a Head Constable should be so 
sufficiently increased that after the time he would be 
in the rank he would be able to pass into the higher 
rank on an independent and sound financial basis in- 
stead of as at the present time when he would be 
almost in debt. At the present- time it takes 22 years 
to reach the rank of Head Constable, and in some cases 
30 years, and a few lucky cases are permitted at 14. 
We consider that the privileges of Head Constables at 
the present time are not worthy of the rank. In the 
diaries at the stations a recruit just from the Depot 
can enter remarks regarding his Head Constable such 
as he left the station, and so on. That is not- seemly, 
to say the least. The District Inspector has often to 
go away, and all the time he is absent the Head Con- 
stable is in charge of that barrack, and is in a position 
of responsibility. 

2983. The Chairman. — Is there anything else except 
the entry in the diary? — I think the Head Constable 
in any station should be a free lance as assistant to 
the District Inspector, and that his movements should 
be made known alone to the District Inspector, and 
that he should not be under the thumb of everyone 
that it is bis duty to check. 

2984. Would you not make him keep a diary him- 

self? — Yes; he lias one according to the regulations of 
the service, and in it he enters every turn of his 
duty. His particular business is supervision and 
seeing that everything is done correctly. He keeps 
his own diary, and yet the youngest recruit is in a 
position to record that- “ the Head Constable left at 
such aud such a time; he was regular, and so on.” 
We have one other point that seems very strange. A 
Head Constable may go out with ten or twenty men 
and his duty may extend over twelve hours 

2985. Mr. Headlam. — Does that occur often? — Well, 
in disturbed counties it would. For twelve hours’ 
absence and nine miles marched the. Head Constable 
receives sixpence more than the recruit. 

2986. What is the money given for? — Out-of -pocket 
expenses. 
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2987. And the Head Constable has to provide better 
accommodation for himself than the recruit? — Well, 
he is supposed to, but the allowance that he gets won’t 
let him. 

2988. And he is not supposed to be with the men? — 
No, and although he travels with the men he is not 
supposed to be with "them. 

2989. And he is with them in the train but not 
when lodging? — No; and there is another point that 
the Head Constables wish me to bring under your 
notice, and that is that it is rather an anomaly in the 
rank that a man when alter promotion he is supposed 
to have advanced more or less declines so far as finance 
is concerned. Latterly all the men in the rank of 
sergeants have been promoted to Inspectorships of 
Weights and Measures. In my own case I had three 
Petty Sessions Districts, that is £12: as Sergeant 
£83 4s. and £3 for fuel allowance, making £98, and 
I could take advantage of the fuel allowance at the 
station, and the Head Constable stationed with me 
on the £97 rate had nothing beyond that except the 
charge rate of £5 4s., but he had no right to use the 
fuel allowance. 

2990. The Chairman. — I don’t understand. What 
is that? — It is only the Sergeant that can take advan- 
tage of the fuel allowance. 

2991. Do you mean the 10s. a month in winter? — 
No, the ordinary fuel allowance in the station. For 
instance, the Sergeant in the country station gets an 
allowance for fuel and the Head Constable does not. 

2992. Do you mean that the Head Constable that 
is living in a barrack cannot cook in the kitchen? — 
No; but the Sergeant can. I want to point out that 
I was financially b'etter off than the Head Constable. 

2993. Was that because you had the Weights and 
Measures? — Yes. 

2994. And I suppose that cost vou something? — No, 
because I was allowed out-of-pocket expenses as well. 

2995. Mr. Headlam. — And you were excused the 

ordinary police duties? — Yes, during that day. There- 
fore, taking this we find that instead of improving our- 
selves we are deteriorating for the first five years after 
being promoted, and I would suggest that the period 
of the second rank of Head Constable should be re- 
duced from 5 to 3 years. Another thing that the Head 
Constables wish to allude to is the question of retire- 
ment. The rank of Head Constable is oue that has 
always been regarded as most respectable, and the 
men who arc selected for the rank are men whose 
characters are beyond reproach, and they must have 
a thorough knowledge of everything connected with 
the police — otherwise they would not be selected. 
The District Inspectors are much more particular in 
recommending a man for the position of Head Con- 
stable than they are in rceommending a man for the 
position of Sergeant and Acting Sergeant. They 
require more qualifications, and it is necessary that 
they should be somewhat superior men in a way, and 
still the advantages that have accrued from all these 
facts are not sufficient to make that rank what it 
should be. The Head Constable's family should 
derive some benefit as the natural conclusion from his 
promotion. They are entitled to derive some advan- 
tage, or something more than if he were a Sergeant 
or Constable, and if he is not going to derive some 
advantage, or his family, it would be just as well 
that he remained a Sergeant. The shield of difference 
that now lies between them is not sufficient to make 
any difference between the families of the Head Con- 
stable and the Sergeant, because he loses on promo- 
tion the Weights and Measures and 

2996. The Chairman. — Has every sergeant in the 
Force the Weights and Measures ' allowance? — Well, 
all the men that have been promoted latterly to the 
rank of Head Constable had. 

2997. And has every Sergeant promoted to the rank 
of Head Constable been in receipt of the Weights and 
Measures allowance? — Well, the great majority of them 
have. 

2998. Mr. Headlam. — Would you like to see the rank 
of Head Constable abolished, and that promotion should 
he from Sergeant to District Inspector direct? — No; 
that would not be an equitable or satisfactory arrange- 
ment. That is from my own experience. 


2999. Mr. Starkie. — Were you in charge of a station 
when you were Inspector of Weights and Measures? — 
I was at one portion of the time, and then I was trans- 
ferred in the time of the De Freyne and Murphy estate 
troubles. 

3000. And you lost the £12 a year, but you got 
£5 4s.? — Yes, and I lost the £3 that I had for light 
and office and fuel allowance at the station. 

3001. Mr. Headlam. — Is the Weights and Measures 
Sergeant allowed to take charge? — If a man is working 
at Weights and Measures in his own district he applies 
off duty in the morning and the Act of Parliament 
allows him to arrange for the hour when the Measures 
will be examined and stamped, and before going out 
he attends to his duties, and he files his correspondence, 
and he will be free ~to leave the station about eleven 
or twelve o’clock. 

3002. And you have told us that he gets subsistence 
allowance, and yet he draws charge pay? — Well, he is 
consulted about things. 

8003. But he cannot be consulted if he is a night, 
out? — Oh, no; he won’t get charge pay if he is a 
night out. 

3004. Mr. Starkee. — If he was away for a night 
another Sergeant would not be sent? — No, not for one 
night, but if he was something more he would report 
to the District Inspector that he intended to do 
Weights and Measures, and he would be transferred 
temporarily for that time, and if there wms anything 
likely to arise in his absence the District Inspector 
would send another Sergeant to take charge in his 
absence. That scarcely every occurs. Now, I have 
been asked to suggest to you that the allowances that 
were drawn by the police at the time of their retire- 
ment should be made pensionable. 

3005. Mr. Headlam. — Just say what allowances? — 
I mean an estimate of the allowances, as the allow- 
ances are not common to all the ranks — an equitable 
allowance should be made to all the ranks. For in- 
stance, a clothing allowance, and lodging allowance, 
and charge allowance. These are about the allowances 
that could be made, and if a proportion of them could 
be made pensionable, that is if there was a tot. For 
instance, when there is a grant of money paid by a 
man for harrack accommodation, allow for lodging and 
the contract price of clothing, and so on, and taking all 
together make an average of the whole. 

8006. Mr. Headlam. — Does this include boots, 
arms and straw? — Yes, and lodging allowance and re- 
duction of barrack accommodation. If all these were 
taken together an average could be struck from them 
that would be applicable to all ranks irrespective of 
whether they were drawing charge allowance or not; 
otherwise difficulties would arise. 

3007. Mr. Starkie. — Is that for married men and 
single men? — Yes. I now come to one rank that seems 
to have been wholly and entirely neglected by the 
legislation, and that is the Head Constable Major at 
the “ Depot.” He being one of the Head Constables of 
the Province of Leinster it falls upon me to show where 
the rank has not been thought of in recent legislation. 
The first Head Constable Major was appointed in 1848, 
at a salary of £70 per annum. At that time the 
first class Head Constable had £60 a year, and the 
second class had £50. In 1860 also we find that the 
Head Constable Major had £70 a year, the first class 
Head Constable £60, and the second class Head Con- 
£50. In 1866 the Head Constable Major was increased 
to £80 4s., the first class Head Constable to £70 4s., 
and the second class Head Constable to £61 2s. In 
1870 the Head Constable Major’s salary was fixed at 
£90, the first class Head Constable at £76 14s., and 
the second class Head Constable at £65. In 1872' 
the Head Constable Major was advanced to £104, the 
first class Head Constable to £91, and the second class 
Head Constable to £83. In 1883 the Head Constable 
Major remained at £104, while the first class Head’ 
Constable advanced to £104, and the second class 
Constable to £97 10s. In 1908 we find them at the 
same rate of pay, so that since 1872, or 42 years ago, 
there has been no change whatever by rise or by pay 
in the rank of fhe Head Constable Major of the Depot- 
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All the other rants of Head Constables have got in- 
creases all along the line. In the year 1883 the Head 
Constable Major was exempted from paying barrack 
accommodation, otherwise his pay would have been 
reduced that year as the deduction did not exist pre- 
vious to that. His work is of a most responsible 
nature. He has supervision over all duties at the 
Depot; he is first assistant to the Adjutant in running 
the Depot — in fact he is responsible for almost every 
department under the eye of his Adjutant. He has 
responsibility for seeing How the gymnasium is kept, 
and the (Trill and training of recruits, and the general 
efficiency and tone of the Drill Staff, and all matters 
relating to discipline an3 the general efficiency of the 
establishment. As I said before there are none of the 
ranks sufficiently paid, but when comparing the posi- 
tion of. Head Constable Major with the position of 
Head Constable in charge of stores, or the Head Con- 
stable in charge of musketry, or the Head Con- 
stable in charge o'f schools, we find that they get extra 
allowances while he gets none except the charge 
allowance of £5 4s., the same as any Sergeant in the 
country, and that in face of Code 356, which states 
that “ The Head Constable Major takes rank before 
all other Head Constables.” Surely he ought also 
rank financially a little amount above them also. 

3008. The Chairman. — Another Head Constable has 
called our attention to that matter. Will you go on 
please? — Another matter that I want to call your at- 
tention to is the position of the. Clerk in the Com- 
mandant’s Office. He has no allowance directly or 
indirectly except the bare pay of the Head Constable 
of his rank. 

3009. Mr. Headlam. — What are his duties? — The 
duties of the Clerk in the Commandant's Office are 
so varied that I am not able to give them. I know that 
the man is there from morning till night, and that he 
is always employed and never at the end of his work, 
and that latterly his work has been increased. Some 
years ago all clothing was inspected by the Military 
Authorities, but lately there is a machine at the Depot 
and all the clothes are inspected there and that has 
thrown additional work on him. 

3010. Mr. Headlam. — Why should not the work be 
done by a proper clerk and not by a policeman? Is 
it a clerk’s work or policeman’s? — It is clerical work. 

3011. But he is a policeman? — He is a Head Con- 
stable in the Commandant’s Office. 

3012. And why are there no clerks? — It is a subject 
that I don't like going into. There are reasons, per- 
haps. 

3013. The Chairman. — Well, don’t do it. Will you 
continue please? — There is one other point that is 
rather a serious grievance amongst the police, but 
it doesn’t often happen, but it is a grievance, and it 
wrecks anything like home comforts, and it is where 
girls of sixteen years of age are sent out of barracks. 
When one takes into consideration that the Head Con- 
stable is responsible for the moral character of the 
men, and the regulations lay down very clearly how he 
is to act, is it not strange that he will not be allowed 
to be responsible for the moral conduct of his own 
family? At ten o’clock at night a girl of 16 — at the 
most "critical period of her life — is sent out of bar- 
racks to go into lodgings. 

3014. Mr. Headlam. — Are they able to earn their 
living at 16? — No, except a girl is fortunate enough 
to enter into the Civil Service. 

3015. The Chairman. — In certain circumstances the 
period mav be extended to 18? — Yes. 

3016. Mr. Stareie. — And that refers only to the 
night? — Yes, but unfortunately that is the worst part. 
If they were allowed in at night and not by day it would 
not be* so bad. We ask that in the event of a child of a 
Head Constable or Sergeant having to leave the bar- 
racks and take lodgings outside he should be made a 
lodging allowance so that the remainder of his family 
may all go out and live there and let the Head Con- 
stable or Sergeant remain in barracks and preserve 
the family by leaving them all go out in lodgings and 
living together. 

3017. Mr. Headlam. — Would you say that the aver- 
age child of 16 or 17 has no business or occupation? — 
Ho, so far as policemen's children are concerned. If 


the father happens to be stationed in Cork City or 
Belfast he has a chance, but when he is in a rural 
district there is no trade or business that he can put 
them to. There may be a school that he can send 
them to, and maybe they might get a boy clerkship t 
and when they get a boy clerkship they may go to 
Dublin, and he has to help them on. 

3018. Up to what age do you think the State should 
provide for a Head Constable’s children? — Up to 
eighteen; supposing a man gets married after ten or 
twelve years' service the members of his family may be 
eighteen before his time is up. 

3019. The Chairman. — If the eldest be a boy he 
can stay on until he is 18? — Yes. My argument does 
not apply so much to boys ; they can take their chances, 
but it is another case with girls. 

3020. Mr. Headlam. — You think they should be kept 
until eighteen? — Yes, eighteen is quite long enough. 
If they have to go out it is suggested that £16 should 
be allowed for lodging for the whole family. 

3021. Mr. Stareie. — In the case of a widower would 
you approve of his daughter living in the barracks? — 
No, not under any circumstances. 

3022. And only when the mother was alive and pre- 

sent? — Yes. In such a case he should be transferred 
to a headquarters station where there would always 
be somebody in charge. In the case of a married 
woman she will always be there, and the father can't 
always be there. There is one other point as regards 
pension. A pension is granted to the widow and 

orphans of a policeman when he dies in the service. 
Well, possibly that fact has been an inducement to 
the girl who throws in her lot with a policeman. It is 
one of the inducements possibly that if anything occurs 
to her husband she will get a pension during the re- 
mainder of her life, bub that appears rather strange 
when you come to leave him out on pension. For in- 
stance) he does 30 years and retires on pension. To- 
morrow he dies and she gets nothing. 

3023. Mr. Headlam. — Would you like a smaller pen- 
sion and a lump sum as in the Civil Service ? — It would 
all depend upon what the lump sum would be, because 
I think the lump sum would be practically useless to 
the woman because she could not do anything on it. 
It would take a pretty large sum to cover an annuity. 

3024. What about reducing the pension and giving 

a lump sum as well — that is to say the lump sum would 
be paid whether the man be alive or not? — Yes; do 
you mean that the pensioner dies 

3025. At present the pensioner dies and the pension 
stops, and there is no other money given? — Yes. 

3026. But under the present Civil Service system, 
it is true that the pension ceases as before but there 
is given a lump sum to the widow — I cannot remember 
the exact terms — but I think it is a year’s salary of 
the deceased? — I cannot gauge its direction properly, 
and any answer I would give would not be a definite 

3027. Mr. Headlam. — Very well, don’t answer now. 

Witness .- — We ask you on that ground to increase 

the pension to £20, and to allow in the case of the 
wife of a pensioner who dies £10 a year to his widow, 
and that his children get the usual allowance of 
£2 10s. until they are sixteen years old. 

3028. Mr. Headlam. — And I suppose she would lose 
it if she married again? — Give her no mercy at all if 
she marries a second time. Let her depend upon her 
marriage. I think I have exhausted everything now, 
I can't think of anything else. 

The Chairman. — You have done very well. 

3029. Mr. Headlam. — You don’t want to say any- 
thing about promotion? — There are some peculiarities 
about promotion and I would like to say something 
on the question. The younger fry are the men that 
should be encouraged to stay with us. There is one- 
point that seems to affect a great many young men 
and that is that they are only allowed up twice. 

3030. The Chairman. — But are they not allowed up 
twice? — Yes, but we contend that there should be no 
limit to the number of times. In the Civil Service 
a man can go up as often as he choses. 

3031. Yes, with certain limitations of age? — Yes. 
There are certain conditions laid down in the ” P " 
competition. 
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3032. Do you know if you extended it very far Ibe 
man would arrive at an age when he would have no 
chance of attaining one of the superior ranks? — That 
is a subsequent point to my argument. If, as I said 

• before 

3033. "What would you raise it to? — To seven. 

3034. And let him compete as often as he pleases? — 
Yes, providing that he pays his expenses to Dublin 
and the public suffer no loss, and his character is 
such that the County or District Inspector can re- 
commend him. Supposing he is in a cattle ranching 
district, he is out night and day, and if he is in Bel- 
mst he can, like Alfred the Great, arrange his day. 
That is not the case with the man on the ranch, ns 
regards opportunities for studying. The man from the 
country may come up and he is under the impression 
that his literary qualifications are sufficient, and he 
may succeed with his literary qualifications. But his 
professional qualifications are not sufficient because 
he has no time nor the opportunity of reading, that 
is necessary for the examination that is set by the 
experts that are examining him. 

3035. The Chairman . — At present it is between 5 
and 7? — Yes, he gets two years up. We find that he 
happens to come across in the first examination a 
class of candidates that are too good for him, and in 
the second examination he finds persons that are a 
little shade above him. Still all his chances are gone, 
except he may be lucky enough to get a County In- 
spector's Clerkship if he is under 28. 

3036. Mr. Starkie.— I f they had unlimited chances 

would not that exclude other men that would be 
desirous of coming up?— There might be an arrange- 
ment. ° 

3037. Because at present the number is limited to oue 
in forty in each county?— I can understand that. For 
instance, if one man has got his two trials and there 
are other men that want to go up the men that have 


never been up before might get the preference. There 
are not so many people going up at present, except 
from Belfast. Almost all counties send up three or 
four. If you look at the number of candidates that 
have gone up, and leave Belfast out of it, you will 
fiud that the average is one to a county. 

3038. The Chairman. — And your idea would be 
qualified by giving the new man that hadn’t gone 
up before the preference and precedence? — Certainly, 
but I would not debar for ever the man that had 
failed twice. In the Open Civil Service candidates 
can go up as often as they choose. 

3039. Mr. Headlam. — But they don't have un- 
limited trials? — No; there is an age limit. 

3040. Do you think an age limit would do? — No, I 
don’t believe an age limit would be satisfactory. 

3041. Yet you compare it to the Civil Service, where 
the examinations are restricted by age? — I would not 
debar a man that hnd failed twice, because circum- 
stances may have been the cause of his double failure. 

3042. The Chairman. — Such as meeting better men? 
— Yes, or men who had better opportunities. 

3043. What about the country as a whole and pro- 
motion? — It would appear reasonable that there should 
be a general list from headquarters of promotion all 
over Ireland, and also that the age limit for Head 
Constables to be District Inspeetoi's should be 
abolished. 

3044. At what age is the limit? — The limit for 
seniority men is 48. If it was allowed up to 50 it 
would be a reasonable limit for all needs. 

3045. For District Inspectors? — Yes. The Commis- 
sioner of Belfast yesterday gave instances of where the 
present rules debarred a most excellent Head Constable 
in his city. 

3046. Mr. Headlam. — Have you got auy other views 
to put forward? — No, sir. 

3047. The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Head 
Constable. 


Sergeant Richard 

3048. The Chairman.— Y our Christian name. Ser- 
geant ?— Richard. 

3049. Are you Sergeant in charge?— Yes, at Castle- 
blakeney. 

3050. How loug are you there?— One year and five 
months. 

8051. Have you a family?— Yes, a wife and four 
children. 

3052. How long have you been a Sergeant?— For 
four years. I will be four year next July. 

3053. What is your total service?— 26 years and 4 
months. 

3054. So you were a little over 22 years in the Force 
before you got your stripes for Sergeant?— Yes, sir. 

I was^two years an Acting-Sergeant. 

8055. And you became an Acting Sergeant after 
about 20 years’ service? — Yes. 

3056. What is your native place?— The town of 
Wexford. 

3057. What particular section of the men do you 
represent here? — I have been sent here by the Ser- 
geants of the Province of Connaught, together with 
another Sergeant, Sergeant Reillv, and they sent me 
here to demand an increase of pay of 25" per cent. 

1 lm 18 “ a8e| d upon the increased price of com- 

modities and the increased standard of living. Ser- 
geant R eill v Has given you the statistics as regards 
these, and the figure's I have here are somewhat similar. 

3058. The Chairman.— Yes. He was from Salthill?— 
o/each article here J' e3terda Y I will give particulars 

3059. Mr. Headlam.— I s that an average price?- 
Yes, the particulars and price of each article and the. 
prices between 1901 and 1914 

3060. The Chairman. — Do you wish to give us any- 
thing particular with regard to Castleblakenev— Ser- 
geant Reilly has already given us Salthill and the 
average for his county ?— There is not a bit of difference 
except a small fraction in some commodities, but 


Bennett examined. 

tailing the general average they will come to some- 
thing like 25 per cent, increase between the years 
1901 and 1914. 

3061. Very well, will you go on in your own way? — 
I will, with your permission, omit that part of my evi 
dence, but I can furnish you with sometliiug regarding 
the way that a Sergeant has to economise. I can give 
you some figures in that direction. Of course we only 
request a living wage. When a Sergeant having only 
£78 a year, as I have at present, aslcs for an increase 
of 25 per cent, he is only asking for a living wage 
that would be in proportion to the purchasing power of 
£78 in 1901. Now the means to be adopted, and by 
which a Sergeant endeavours to live within his income, 
are these — for instance, u Sergeant with four children, 
for breakfast purchases |d. worth of oaten meal and 
(Jd. of milk for each child, that makes l£d. for each 
child’s breakfast. For himself and his wife they each 
get ^d. worth of butter, |d. worth of tea, Jd. worth of 
sugar, id. 'worth of milk, and Id. worth of bread, 
making 2Jd. That makes the total cost of breakfast 
'for the whole family at 3Jd. Their dinner is chiefly 
composed of bacon, cabbage, and potatoes, and I have 
made it one for the whole six of them. The children 
will take the same as the husband and wife and it 
comes to — bacon Id. each; cabbage id. each; and 
potatoes Id. each. That means 24d. each for dinner. 
For tea there is Id. worth of bread; id. worth of tea; 
id. worth of miilc; id. worth of sugar; which conies 
to 2d. each for tea. The total of the daily expense, 
namely for breakfast, dinner, and tea amounts to 8d. 
each for the support of a family of six. Now, the 
sergeant’s annual pay under four years is £78, and he 
gets charge allowance of £5 4s., and office fire allow- 
ance of £3, making a total Of £86 4s. As I am on the 
allowance for fire, I must say a few words to the effect 
that I have never seen a sergeant in charge getting his 
cooking done at the kitchen fire, and I have been in 
several stations in the County Galway. As I have said, 
the sergeant’s annual pay plus allowances is £86 4s. 
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From this there are actual deductions, for instance, 
there is a deduction for barrack accommodation, £2 12s; 
the actual deduction for fuel which he expends, namely 
three loads of turf at 5/-, equal to 15/-, and 15/- a 
month comes to .£9 a year; four gallons of oil at 9d. 
comes to 3/- a month, or £1 16s. a year for light. 
Then the clergy have to he supported, and that is .£1 
a year given away out of the sergeant's salary towards 
the support of the clergy in Christmas and Easter dues. 
Then the Queen's Jubilee Fund comes to 3/3. That 
has to he deducted, and the cleaning of the barracks 
amounts to £1 4s. in the year. 

8062. The Chairman. — It varies in different stations? 
— Yes. 

3063. And that is the amount in your station? — Yes. 
The sum total of all these deductions comes to £15 
15s. 3d., and subtracting that from the amount of his 
pay and allowances we find a balance of £70 8s. 9d., 
and by dividing the balance by the number of days, 
365, and tlie number of the family, .which is six, we 
find that the amount which can be expended daily 
on each of the family of six amounts to about 7-Jd. per 
head per day, or Id. less than the amount I have given 
as being spent on breakfast and dinner and tea, and 
which I don’t believe would be in any way too much. 
The sergeants have also asked me to request that the 
pension be calculated on the pay and allowances drawn 
by a sergeant at the time of liis retirement and that 
he reach his maximum pay after two years in the 
rank, instead of four, as at present. 

3064. Mr. Headiam. — Why should that be? — Wo 
consider that it is too long to wait for four years for 
idle increase of 8/8, considering that it is the final 
amount wo can, under existing circumstances, receive, 
and this brings me to another point which is considered 
very important, namely that a sergeant should bo 
entitled to nil increase in his salary of one-fiftieth for 
each year that he serves after he is entitled to bis maxi- 
mum" pension. This would be an inducement to him to 
serve on after the 30 years, and would make a saving 
to the Government of a sum of £55 9s. 4d. that would 
be paid to him on liis goiug out on pension, because 
the vacancy that would necessarily exist would have 
to be filled up by another man and the Government 
would be paying him a sum of £55 9s. 4d. in pension. 
By serving on after 30 years they are giving their ser- 
vices away for one-third of their salary, or ten shillings 
a week. "They get two-thirds of their pay for pension, 
and for the other third they are serving on. and if they 
have the disadvantage of living in a country place and 
their families have grown up it would be a great ad- 
vantage for them in a way to get away on pension into 
the towns wliero there would be schools for their chil- 
dren, and opportunities of getting better positions for 
their children. 

3065. The Chairman. — And you think that one- 
fiftieth would be an inducement for them to remain? — 
Yes, and all the sergeants in the Province think so too. 
As regards lodging allowance they have asked me to 
submit that the lodging allowance be increased by at 
least £12 a year, and that barrack deduction be dis- 
continued. Head Constable Daly has gone into the 
question of the children going out of barracks, and I 
think it hard. But there is no use in repeating what 
he said. 

The Chairman. — Yes, and we can agree with you in 
that. 

3066. Mr. Starkie. — Up to what age would you think 
they should be left in barracks? — I tbink girls, at any 


rate, should' be left until they are able to protect 
themselves. 

3067. Mr. Starkie. — What age would that be? 

The Chairman. — The head constable said 18. 

3068. Mr. Headiam. — There must be some limit? — 

Except in the case of a married family in an outside 
district 

3069. You would say 18 is a suitable age? — Yes. 
Then there is the lodging allowance, which has also 
been touched upon already. As regards the subsis- 
tence allowance, the sergeants have asked that the 
allowance should be increased from 1/- to 1/6 for 
eight hours, and from 2/- to 3/6 for twelve hours. 

3070. And for a night’s absence allowance? — From 
8/6 to 5/- for a night’s absence. 

8071. Is subsistence more expensive now in the 
country than it was? — Yes, it is just the same very 
nearly ail over Ireland. In fact, subsistence in the 
country is dearer than in the cities, and this is owing 
to the cost of transit. 

3072. Have you got actual prices from a shop in 
Mountbellew? — No, sir; but I have got the average 
prices for the county. I didn’t think the other would 
be required. 

3073. Have you got a creamery at Mountbellew? — 
No, sir. The butter that we get comes from Cork and 
some Northern town — I think it is Longford. We ask 
that the pension allowed to a widow whose husband dies 
while serving be increased to £20, and that the pension 
be paid to the widow and the family until the family 
attaiu the age of sixteen years. Gentlemen, I wish 
specially to bring under your notice, with your per- 
mission, the onerous duties that devolve upon a ser- 
geant in charge in a station. He must be a man of 
sound tact and discretion primarily; it lies upon him 
to preserve the peace of the sub-district he is in charge 
of. His duties in the Province of Connaught are 
both varied aud irksome. 

3074. Mr. Headiam. — How big is your station? — It 
is about eight miles iu length by five in breadth. And 
from time to time he is called upon to unravel cases 
of great importance in which ability and tact and dis- 
cretion are necessary. I am speaking of eases like 
shooting into houses, which' are very prevalent of late 
years in Connaught. Together with his duties, which 
are varied, ho must keep the books at the station pro- 
perly filled and right for the periodical inspections of 
his superior officers. His private duties alone keep him 
about three hours a day, and his other duties seven 
hours, that makes ten hours a day. 

8075. Mr. Headiam. — And does he do night duty 
sometimes? — Yes, every night, the same as the con- 
stables. He goes out to a grass farm aud remains 
there all night watching the stock of some grazier, and 
in the morning sometimes, especially in winter, I have 
pulled off icicles from my moustache. 

8076. The Chairman. — Are you watching cattle there 
now? — Yes, we are protecting one man because he got 
a couple of hundred acres from Lord Ashtown, and the 
fact of doing that makes a man that was popular in 
the locality most unpopular, and tlie cattle have to be 
watched on account of that. In consequence of these 
considerations we hope that our cases will be taken 
into account and some additional consideration will 
be shown to our rank, and services to the State. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, sergeant. 


District Inspector C. A. Walsh examined. 


3077. The Chairman. — Your Christian name? — 
Charles Arthur. 

9078. You are quartered in Cork a present? — I am. 

3079. Is it only on temporary duty you are there? — 
No, I have not been, there quite a year yet. I was 
in-Maeroom before that for three years, and in Armagh 
and Callan, 


3080. What is your service?— Twenty-one-and-a-linlf 
years. With your permission, I would like to mark out 
my evidence. 

3081. We would like you to exercise your discretion 
as to that. Now, please, would you go on? — The first 
thing I would like to go into is the prices in different 
places in Cork in 1901 and 1914, and in several villages 
and places in Ireland. I have collected most of this 

R 2 
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information myself in Cork from different traders, 
whose names I can give you, and in other places I have 
collected it from friends, married people living there, 
and in that way I think they are fairly correct. 

3082. Well, now, give us these prices? — Yes The 
prices in Cork in 1901 and 1914 were : — Coal, per ton, 
23/- and 28/-; Oil, per gallon, 8d. and lOd. ; oatenmeal, 
per stone, 1/10 and 2/4; bacon, per lb., lid. and 1/4; 
pork, per lb., 9d. and 1/-; Butter, per lb., 1/1 and 1/4. 
Of course, butter would be somewhat cheaper in sum- 
mer. Beef, per lb., 8d. and 9d. ; mutton, per lb., 8d. 
and 9d. ; cheese, per lb., lOd. and 1/-; sugar l£d. and 
2d. This article varies a good deal and has been up 
to 2|d. a year ago, but the price when I got it was 2d. 
Fish, hake, 3d. per lb. and 5d. ; of course, that is for 
the whole fish. It would be 7d. or 8d. per lb. cut. 
Cod, 3d. per lb., 4d. per lb. Dried fish has gone up 
very considerably, in fact, more than the fresh fish. 
Flour, per stone, 1/8 and 2/- (we pay 2/6 per stone); 
bread, per 41b., 64d. and 7d. ; eggs, per dozen, 1/6 to 
1/8 and 2/- (the prices vary in proportion according to 
season) ; potatoes, per stone, 6d. and lOd. : leather, per sq. 
ft., box calf, 9d. and 1/4. There has been a tremendous 
rise in leather, it is very much greater than the actual 
rise in boots, because there has been some cheapening 
in the processes. Of course, it affects the price of re- 
pairs to boots, which are much more expensive now. 
Soap, per lb., 3d. and 3^d. ; tinned meats, per lb., a 
rise of 2d. per lb. ; milk, per quart, 24d. and 3d. ; 
Tobacco, per ounce, 3d. and 3Jd. It was very hard 
to find out the prices of vegetables, but we pay the 
following prices : — Broccoli, per head, 3d. and 4d. ; 
greens, per head Id.; celery, per head, 4d. and fid. ; 
parsnips, per stone, 1/4; Spanish onions, per stone, 
1/9 and 2/-; suet, 5d. and 6d. In wool there has been 
a rise of 25 per cent. I got that from Mr. O’Brien, 
of Douglas. In fact, all classes of soft goods have 
gone up, except silk, which doesn’t affect our men 
much. 

3083. Mr. Head lam. — How much does a man pay for 
a shirt? — For certain undervests and drawers (com- 
binations) he would pay 16/6. He would have paid 
about 13/- some years ago. 

3084. The Chairman. — You mean under-vests? — Yes, 
and drawers. There has been since 1901 a rise of 
14 or 15 per cent, in artisans’ rent According to the 
Board of Trade returns it is stated that there was no 
rise between 1905 and 1912 in Cork, but this increase 
took place in 1903. I saw Mr. Beale, who has over 
450 of these artisan’s houses, in which the rent varies 
from 3/- up to 7/6, and he says that the rise is in 
consequence of the high rates, and, of course, all houses 
are going up in consequence of increased cost of 
materials and labour, and, of course, sanitary arrange- 
ments are more elaborate than before. I can now give 
you the prices in Clogheen, in the County of Tipperary, 
where I come from, about nine miles from the railway 
station. 

3085. The Chairman. — Yes, will you give them, 
please? — The prices in Clogheen in 1901 and 1914 
were: — Coal, per ton, 29/- and 34/-; oil (petroleum), 
per gallon, 7d. and 9d.; bread, for 41b. loaf, 5Jd. and 
fi£d. ; milk, per gallon, 83. and 8d.; mutton, per lb., 
7d. and 8d. ; beef, per lb., 7d. and 8d. ; oatenmeal, per 
atone, 1/6 and 1/10; butter, per lb., lOd. 1/1 (summer 
prices; winter, 2d. to 5d. dearer); eggs, per dozen, 1/- 
and 1/4; poultry, 50 per cent, higher; bacon, per lb., 
lOd. and 1/2; flour, wholesale, for bag of 16 stone, 20/6 
and 24/6. - The gentleman I got this from is a gentle- 
man with a large family. "Woollen goods, 20 to 25 per 
cent, higher; and potatoes, 3d. and 5Jd. 

3086. The Chairman. — "Well, coal in a place like 

Clogheen would be expensive owing to the carriage 
and other things would be a little cheaper? — Yes. I 

have the prices also for Newtownhamilton. These 
prices I got from people living there. Newtown- 
hamilton is nine or ten miles from the railway station. 
The prices in 1901 and 1914 are as follows : — Oaten- 
meal, per stone, 1/8 and 1/10: Indian meal, per stone, 
94d. and 104d. ; bread, per 41b., 5d. and 6d. ; mutton, 
per lb., 6d. and 7d. ; beef, per lb., 5d. and 7d. (inferior 
quality); pork, per lb., 6d. and 8d.; American bacon. 


per lb., 44d, and 9d. ; butter, per lb., 9d. and 1/-; 
cheese, per lb., 8d. and lOd. ; eggs, per dozen, lOd. 
and 1/2; milk, per quart, 2d. and 24 d. ; coal, per ton, 
21/- and 24/6; oil (I haven’t got). And then I have 
got the prices in Maeroom, Co. Cork. There is a 
railway station in Maeroom, which is 25 miles from 
Cork City. The prices in 1901 and 1914 were as 
follows : — Coal, per ton £1 7s. 6d. and £1 11s. ; bread, 
per 41b., 5d. and 6d. ; bacon, per lb., 9d. and 1/1; 
oatenmeal, per stone, 1/8 and 2/-; potatoes, per wt., 
7d. and 9d. (a weight means a stone-and-a-half). 

3087. Mr. Headlam. — A stone-and-a-half? — Yes; it 
is a curious way of selling potatoes, by the stone-and- 
a-half. 

3088. And wliat are the prices? — 7d. in 1901 and 
9d. in 1914. 

3089. Mr. Headlam. — It was lOd. in 1883 for one 
stone. 

Witness. — Where? 

3090. Mr. Headlam. — -In Cork? — Yes, but this is a 
village twenty -five miles away from Cork. Milk, per 
quart, 8d. and 8d. ; meat (beef and mutton), per lb., 
8d. and 8d. ; pork, per lb., 9d. aud 1/3; butter (crea- 
mery), 1/- and 1/4J; oil, per gallon, 8d. and 10d.; 
cheese, per lb., lOd. and 1/-; eggs, per dozen, lOd. and 
1/2; tobacco, per oz., 3d. and 3jd. ; Spanish onions, 
per stone, 1/9 and 2/-; soap, per stone, 3/1 and 3/6. 
Well, then there is Newmarket, Co. Cork, where the 
prices were collected for 1894 and 1914, but I don't 
know anything of these myself. 

The Chairman. — Well, perhaps you need not go into 
them. 

8091. Mr. Headlam. — What place is that? — New- 
market. It is a village with a railway station in the 
East Riding of Cork. 

3092. If you have any figures you might give them? 
— Well the prices in 1894 and 1914 were : — Bread, per 
21b loaf, 3d. 3§d. ; flour, per stone, 1/2, 1/8; butter, 
per lb., 9d., 1/3; bacon, per lb., 7d., 1/3; eggs, per 
dozen, 8d., 173; fowl, each, 1/4, 2/8; beef, per lb., 
6d., 9d.; mutton, per lb., 7d., lOd. ; milk, per pint, Id. 
(I can give the other price); tea, per lb., 2/2, 2/4, 
sugar, per lb., l^d., 2d.; jam, per lb.. 5 d., 6d. ; pota- 
toes, 3d., 7d.; vegetables, 1/-, 2/-; candles, 3$d., 
3Jd. June 1911 Petroleum, per gal. 8d., 9d. ; coal, 
per ton, 18/-, 30/-; turf, 5/-, 7/-; firewood, 2/6, 
4/-; suits (men’s clothing), £2, £3, boots (men’s), 
10/6, 12/6; dress (women’s clothing), £2, £3; boots 
(women's), 10/6 12/6; servants (domestic), £9, £15; 
rents have gone up £10 to £14; soap, 2£d., 3d. j 
worsted for knitting socks, etc., per lb., 2/-, 3/-. 
Woollen underclothing has advanced in price during 
these years by 80 per cent. Well I have also got the 
contract prices in the years 1901 and 1913 or 1914 in 
the case of the Asylum at Cork and the Unions at 
Rathdrum and Armagh, and I think these would be 
rather interesting. 

8093. The Chairman. — Yea. Please give them to 

ys? — Yes. These are the contract prices of food stuffs 
in the Union of Rathdrum. They were given to me 
for 1901, 1913, and 1914, and are ns follow : — 


- 

1901. 

1913. 

1914 


Bacon 

£ 

a. d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

0 

0 7 4 

(J 

0 

u 

0 

0 

94 per lb. 

Bread 

0 

0 4| 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

0 

6 por 41bs. 

Oatmeal 

11 

15 0 

1(5 

0 

0 

15 10 


Indian Meal 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 per st. 

l , 'rcsh Meat ... 

0 

0 55 

0 

0 

(i 

0 

0 

54 per 1 lb. 

Butter 

0 

0 Uf 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 por lb. 

Tea 

0 

0 8 

0 

-1 

2 

0 

1 

2 per doz. 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

G per lb. 

Sugar 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 

if 

0 

0 


Potatoes 

0 

(5 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 por barl. 
of 20 st. 

Coal 

1 

1 10 

1 

0 

G 

1 

3 


Milk 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

8£ per gal. 
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Then in the case of the Cork Lunatic Asylum, the 
following are the prices for the years 1901 and 1914 : — 



1901. 1 

1 

1914. 

Bread 

4-)d. per 4-lb. loaf 

ad. per 4-lb. loaf. 

Butter 

lid. per lb. 

Is. Id. per lb. 

Beef ... ] 

51s. 4 d. per cwt. 

55s. Gd. per cwt. 

Mutton ... | 

60s. per cwt. 

03s. per cwt. 

Flour ... ' 

10s. per owt. 

12s. lOd. per cwt. 

Oatmeal 

11s. 4 d. per cwt. 

13s. id. per cwt. 

Pig’s Heads ... 

1 27s. per cwt. 

28s. 8d. per cwt. 

Bacon 

! 8 d. per lb. 

10 id. per lb. 


lOd. per doz. 

Is. Id. per doz. 

Fish 


2d. per lb. 

Sugar 

1 13*. and 18s. 6 d. 

18s. 3d. per cwt . 


| per cwt. 


Rice 

1 9s. 9 d. per cwt. 

Us. 9d. per cwt. 

Coffee 

I 9d. per lb. 

UJd. per lb. 

Tea 



Potatoes 

2s. 8 d. per cwt. 

3s. 8 d. per cwt. 

Soap 

13s. 3d. per cwt. 

24s. per cwt. 


3094. The Chairman. — That is the Asylum — have you 
got the prices from the Union? — No, I have not the 
Union in Cork, but I have the Union of Armagh. 

3095. Will you give them to us from the Armagh 
Union?' — Yes, the contract prices in Armagh Union 
for the years 1901 and 1914 are : — 

1901. 1914. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Bacon, per lb. (best Irish), ... 0 0 7 0 0 9 

Mutton, per cwt. ... ... 2 3 (i 2 10 G 

Beef, per cwt. ... ... 2 3 6 2 7 6 

Bread, per cwt., ... ... 0 9 G 0 12 10 

Oatmeal, per ton, ... ... 9 iB 0 11 17 6 

Butter, per lb., 010 0 1 1} 

Eggs, per doz., ... ... 0 0 9 0 1 8 

Potatoes, per cwt., ... 0 2 1J 0 2 9 

Coal, per ton, ... ... 1 0 6 1 7 11 

Rice, per cwt., ... ... 0 11 0 0 12 6 

Soap, per cwt., ... ... 0 19 3 16 3 

Sugar, per cwt. (Tate’s), 14/6; it was 23/8 in 1913, 
now r 16/9. It varies a lot. 

8096. The Chairman. — The contract price is not 
always a criterion? — No, sir. 

3097. They sometimes put in a particular article less 
than cost in order to get a certain average? — Yes, sir. 
As regards milk, I am told : “we are not only paying 
7d. per gallon for a three years’ contract, but we are 
paying 1/- per gallon for some which is the usual winter 
price here at present in Armagh.” And the rates have 
gone up from 1/2 to 1/7 land since 1911, and from 2/5 
to 3/10 or buildings. The rateB nearly everywhere have 
gone up. I have the contract prices for clothing and 
other things in Armagh Union for 1901 and 1914, and 
I think they are rather interesting : — 


- 


1901. 

1914. 


g 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Hessian or Ticking ... i 

0 

74 per yard 

6 

104 per yard 

Lining Calico ... j 

0 

2| „ 


31 „ 

Twill Calico ••• | 

0 

3| „ 


61 „ 

Linen Checker 

0 

5J 


71 „ 


0 

5J „ 


74 „ 


2 

0 


11 

Flannel, for Hospital 

0 

84 „ 


94 „ 


3 

n „ 

4 

3 

Twill Cotton Sheeting 

0 

84 

0 

11 


0 

4 


51 „ 

Blankets, all wool 

8 

G „ 

9 

11 

Blankets, Grey, Single ■ 

2 

9 

3 

4 

Stockings ! 





Men’s Boots 

7 





5 

6 


6 

Hair Sweeping Brushes 

19 

5 per doz. 


0 per doz. 







9 

0 

15 

0 

Plank, 9' x 3' 

0 

2$ per foot 

0 

44 per foot 

B dtie Sheeting, | ... 

7 

0 per square 


3 per square 


3098. The Chairman. — I suppose the stockings would 
be quoted per dozen? — I suppose so — yes. 

3099. Mr. Headlam. — Where did you get these prices 
from? — From the Clerk of the Union in Armagh. 

The Chairman. — It is now one o’clock, and I think 
we will adjourn. 

SITTING RESUMED. 

District Inspector W t alsh (examination 
continued after adjournment). 

3100. The Chairman. — Now I think when we 
adjourned you had just finished the list of prices? — 
Yes, and the next point that I was going to mention 
rapidly was one that you probably know already, but I 
will just run over it. 

3101. Have you got any prices in 1884? — No, I have 
not, but the prices of agricultural produce were very 
cheap then. My idea with regard to the rise in prices, 
is that there is better marketing now and better 
co-operative methods. Formerly the farmers' wives, 
used to hawk out their goods to the doors of the gentry. 
Now they are sent away to the co-operative society. 
Again, there 'are increased transit facilities, and the 
cost of transit is cheaper. The supplies of foreign 
countries too are drying up. A head constable to-day 
told you of the Germans now getting eggs in great 
quantities, and it is a fact. 

3102. Mr. Headlam. — Do you say that the Germans 
didn’t eat eggs'? — Not much. 

3103. That was not the case some years ago at any 
rate. Well, what next? — Then the United States are so 
hard pressed that they are beginning to import now the 
stuffs they used to export formerly. Then there is the 
element of decreased tillage and the over-production of 
gold in South Africa, due to the cyanide process. 

3104. And consequently money is affected in value? — 
Yes; that is my idea. I would like to give you the 
rates of labourers’ wages. The labourers’ wages in 
Clogheen were 12/- a week in 1901, and they are now 
14/-; in Macroom they were 10/-, and are now 15/-, 
and in Newtownhamilton they were £1 6s., and now 
£2 2s. I have also here the rates of pay for a large 
number of different classes of labour. 

8105. The Chairman. — How are these obtained? — I 
got them from the officials in the railway company. 

3106. What railway company? — The Great Southern 
and Western. Of course, there is a special rate of four 
or five shillings additional for labourers and artisans 
of that class in Cork and Waterford and Limerick, and 
a few other places where house rents are high. The 
railway porter’s wage for six days in 1901 was 15/6; 
now it is 16/-. Of course, in Cork you would have to 
add ou 4/- or 5/- additional for the reasons given : — 

1901. 1914. 

Signalmen, ... 18/- to 24/- 18/6 to 24/6 

Engine Drivers, ... No change up to 48/- 

Gaugers, ... 18/- 19/- 

Gangers (iu Cork, 

Limerick and 

Waterford get ... — 23/6 

Cabinet-makers per 

50 hours, ... 30/- 33/6 

3107. Mr. Headlam:. — Are these weeldy wages or 
piece wages? — Weekly: and for Sunday work they are 
paid one and a half rates extra. The rise in the 
cabinet-makers’ wages took place in 1913. Superior 
hands get extra wages. The other wages are : — 

’901. 1914. 

s. d. s. d. 

Corporation — Painters, Fitters, 

etc. (per day), ... ... 5 9 6 0 

Corporation — Labourers (per day) 3 0 3 4 

Bricklayers, do., .. 5 9 6 0 

Plumbers, do., ... 6 0 6 4 

Painters, do., .. 5 6 6 0 

Plasterers, do., ... 5 9 5 9 
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These men’s wages were raised 1/6 per day in 1896 — 
a tremendous rise, and consequently they have received 
no rise since. 

1901. 1914. 

Bakers (per week), 32/- to 86/- 34/- to 88/- 

Vanmen do., 18/- 24/- 

At present vanmen are looking for an increase, and 
there was a meeting of the employers before I left for 
Dublin, and nine of the employers are for giving the 
increase, and eleven against it. However, the men will 
probably get the increase. Labourers’ wages in 1901 
were 15/-, and they are now 18/-. 

3108. Mr. Headlam — .Is that in Cork City? — Yes; 
that is the common casual labourer. Of course, these 
men that work on the quays are paid by the piece or 
hour, and they are paid up to 14/- a day. 

3109. The Chairman. — And that is not constant? — 
No, and it depends a lot upon the physical condition 
of the men. 

3110. They are the stevedores and gangers? — Yes. I 
next come to the postmen, including good conduct 
stripes, 32/- after 30 years’ service in 1901 to 34/- after 
twenty-four years in 1914. I have got a statement 
from the Postmaster if you care to have it. Asylum 
warders £40 plus allowances, equal to £41 2s. in 1901 
to £43 plus £3 good service pay, and allowances equal 
to £46 2s. in 1914, or an increase of 16 per cent, 
including allowances. The Tramway men (stokers) 
have got an increase of 3 per cent, and engine drivers 
from 27/6 to 31/-, or an increase of 12§ per cent. 

3111. Within what period? — From 1901 to 1914. 
Fitters have advanced from 34/- to 36/- a week, and 
compositors have got a rise of about 3/- a week. Of 
course, _ tramway men, in addition to their pay, get 
two suits of clothes and an overcoat each year, and 
postmen get 14 rates extra for Sunday work and a boot 
allowance of 21/- a year. 

3112. The Chairman'. — What was that you said about 
the postmen? — I can hand in the document that I 
got. It gives the whole thing, and is made up in 
return form. 

3113. Is that the essential part that you have ex- 
tracted from it? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — Very well, you can put it in. 

3114. Mr. Headlam. — Does a postman walk as much 
as a constable or less? — I suppose they both get a good 
deal of walking. 

3115. The Chairman. — Any more? — Well, I think 
that is as far as the wages go. 

3116. And is that the wages of the different classes? 
— Yes. 

3117. Have you any particulars regarding the salaries 
and earnings of shop assistants, and that class of 
thing? — No; I didn’t take any of them. 

3118. Mr. Headlam. — What class would you think 
these would be that you have mentioned? — Artisans 
and skilled labourers, and plumbers, and cabinet- 
makers. 

3119. The Chairman. — As a matter of fact the arti- 
san gets his trade now in rather a different way than 
he did formerly? — He doesn’t spend so much time now 
at it as formerly. Now they are taken on as im- 
provers. He serves' three years, and he gets his im- 
prover’s licence. The next thing is house rent, and I 
think I have mentioned that already. They have 
increased in Cork by about 6d. a week. 

3120. You said that they were about the same in 
Cork? Yes. The Board of Trade return shows no 
change, but I had a letter from Mr. Beale, who has 
a large amount of property, and he savs that his com- 
pany had found it necessary to increase the weekly 
rents of artisans’ dwellings by 3d. to 8d. a week pro 
rata on new dwellings. 

3121. Mr. Headlam. — How much has a constable to 
pay for a house in Cork?— 5/- a week is the least. 
There are three men that have to pay 5/- a week; three 
pay 5/6 a week: sixteen pay 6/- a week; six pay 6/6 
a week; fifteen pay 7/- a week; seven pay 7/6 a week- 
one pays 8/- a week; one pay 8/6 a week, and four 
men pay 9/- a week. 


3122. The Chairman. — Are these various ranks? 

Yes, sergeants and constables. 

3123. And it doesn’t follow that rank has very much 
to say to the rent of the house? — Not very much. 

8124. Mr. Headlam.— Is that Cork City? — Yes. In 
the rural portions one man pays 3/6 a week; two men 
pay 4/- a week; two men pay 5/- a week, and auother 
man pays 7/- a week. 

3125. And is one to understand that the lent is 
slightly less in the rural districts? — Yes, and in the 
country districts it would he less than that. Of course 
the increase in the house rent is largely due to the 
higher rates. They are tending to go up everywhere 
and I need not go into the reasons of that. And in 
addition there is the increased cost of material, and 
the cost of labour is much higher than it used to be. 

3126. The Chairman. — Do you know whether rates 

arc charged on the cottages built by the Urban and 
District Councils? IT itn chu . — Do you mean whether 

the labourer pays the rates? 

3127. No, hut are they rated?— Yes, but it would be 

like a man takiug money out of one pocket and putting 
it into another. ° 

3128. I want to know if that process was carried 
out? — I don’t know. 

3129. Mr. Starkie.— I think thev are rated. 

The Chairman.— Y es; they arc, I find. 

8130. WitnesH . — As regards recruits, I would like to 
say that formerly I used have no trouble in getting 
first-class recruits; in fact I would not give a second 
thought to any recruit on the borderland, but would 
send him away. 

3131. Mr. Headlam. — Do you take recruits from the 
City of Cork or from the country district?— In the city 
generally. In Macroom I got a few candidates, and 
they were either deficient in literary training or in 
physical condition. Since I came to the City of Cork 
I have not been able to get a single candidate. A 
few of them came in, but I could not pass them. I 
passed no candidate for the last year. As regards the 
whole county I got figures from the County Inspector’s 
office. 

3132. Perhaps you will give us that?— Yes. Accord- 
ing to this in 1913 there were 24 candidates; of these 
15 were farmers’ sons and 4 policemen’s son, and 2 
artisans and 2 labourers. The average number of can- 
didates for each year was 82. 

3133 The Chairman.— Was that iu the City of Cork? 
—In the East Riding. 

3134. Including the city? — Yes. 

313 5 . Mr. Headlam.— A ud what about the farmers’ 
sons. There were 15 farmers’ sons, and for the pre- 
vious year there were only 8 farmers' sons, but 16 
labourers and artisans. 

3136. Have you got- the figures for the previous year? 

les: in 1912 there were only 8 farmers’ sons. 

20^^" ' ^ 1C total? — 88. In 1911 the number was 

3138. And 1910? — I haven’t got the average for that 
year. 

8139. Mr. Starkie.— What was the uumber in 1913? 
— Fifteen farmers’ sous. 

3140. And what was the total? — 24. I cannot say 
very much about this, because very often the candidate 
who calls himself a farmer’s son may be the son of a 
man who has only five or six acres. 

3141. What was the average that you arrived at for 
previous years? — The number in 1904 was 32. 

3142. And since you have got 20, and 33, aud 34?— 


.3143, So that the sending forward of candidates for 
the Cork East Riding was small?— Well, it hasn’t gone 
down so small as other places. I cannot givo you any 
idea of what the class of candidates were, except as 
regards those that came before myself. LaBt year I 
passed none, and the previous year they were nearlv all 
men that I had to send back again." 


— *• ° viiMujiM. — ±>one oi xuese men that you 

have down there on that table would include those that 
might be discharged on coming up to the Depot as 
not being up to the standard?— Yes, it would . include 
all. These were candidates passed by the County 
Inspector, and they may be subsequently rejected by 
the Commandant. These are the number that appear 
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on his book, and what became of them afterwards is 
not disclosed. It often happens that we send up can- 
didates, and they reject them above for some cause or 
other. My personal experience is that in recent years 
I have got very few desirable recruits. 

<1145. Sir. Headlam. — And you had none last year? — 
No. 

8140. And the year before? — In that year I had one 
or two — one was a boy I took a special interest in, 
because I knew his people, and I had him under gymna- 
sium exercise to get him up to the standard, and I 
succeeded in getting him through at last. 

3147. And the year before? — I hadn't any recruit. 

3148. And you hnve very few as a rule? — Yes, very 
few. If you want to attract the same class as we used 
to get in physique and attainments and status, you 
must increase the pay. 

3149. And suppose the pay was increased, do you 
think they would come? — Yes, I think so. In the old 
days men had to wait so long that they got tired, and 
went off to something else. 

3150. That was not in Cork? — Oh, no. 

3151. The Chairman. — You are only two years in 
Cork? — One year, and some time in the county. I 
think that the fact of a pensioner having to remain on 
thirty years puts off a number from joining. 

3152. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think that they look 
forward to that before they join the service? — I should 
think they would. Policemen’s sons would, but 
farmers’ sons would not. 

3158. The evidence is that men join without knowing 
the conditions, and then they are soiTy that they 
joined? — I lost one man in Macroom who left, and went 
out to Toronto, and I had some letters from him 
afterwards, and he said that he was very much better 
off there, because, though the living was very much 
higher, the pay was greater. And I have another 
young constable — one of my best constables — and he is 
going to follow suit. He has six or seven years’ ser- 
vice which he is going to sacrifice. 

8154. How many resignations had you last year? — 

I wouldn’t have many myself, but I could tell you 
the number that I have taken out of the Constabulary- 
list. 

8155. Have you the districts ? — No, I have not. 

3156. Mr. Headlam. — 'Well, we have got the rest. 
Witness. — And then there -is another point with 

regard to this barrack deduction. The men seem to 
have a sort of grievance about this deduction, and my 
idea about that is that I would either do away with 
the deduction or I would give a small fixed allowance 
for the cleaning of the barracks. I would give a 
small grant for the cleaning of the barracks. 

3157. The Chairman. — The intention of that deduc- 
tion was to reduce, as far as possible, the disparity 
between the married and the single men, and it was 
to give the married man of some length of service some 
advantage; at the same time you think it is not cor- 
rect? — Well, I would think it a better plan to give 
some small fixed allowance to each station for the 
cleaning of the portion of the barracks that would be 
considered public property. It would enable them to 
get a*better servant, and it would relieve them of that 
grievance. The married men only go into the barracks 
on public duty, and they have to pay for the cleaning 
of what they regard as a public office. 

3158. Mr. Headlam. — H ow long has this system of 
barracks servants been in existence? — As long as I can 
remember. 

3159. There is no such system in the army? — I don’t 
know. There must be some persons to cook their food, 
and that sort of thing. 

3160. Can you tell us one thing about the City of 
Cork — bow many men live in the barracks? — It varies 
of late. In Union Quay Barracks I think there are 28 
men living in barracks,' and there are three barracks 
servants there. 

3161. Do they contract for their food, or are they 
supplied by the shops at tradesmen’s prices? — No, they 
don’t contract. They have a small canteen, but they 
don’t get much in that except a little bacon. 


3162. Could they contract and get wholesale prices? 

— I don’t think they would. 

3163. If they would they could get things cheaper? — 
Of course, in some of the barracks there are only two 
or three single men. 

8164. I am talking of the big barracks? — There is no 
doubt that in a big barracks the men live a little 
cheaper, because the eost of the mess would be 32/6, 
and in some of the barracks it would be over 40/-. 

3165. But outside that they don ’t make any effort- to 
get meat at wholesale prices? — No, not that I know. 

3166. Would you kuow? — l’es, I would; I got a re- 
turn of expenses of a bead constable, sergeant, acting 
sergeant, and single constable handed into me. It 
shows that the single men are living on their pay, but 
they cannot do very much more. 

3167. The Chairman. — Give us the total? — That is 
for the siugle man, and it shows that his total is 
£4 6s. Id. 

31158. That is his total expenditure? — Yes, including 
the insurance for himself, and includes all his expenses, 
such as contributions to the clergy, and that sort- of 
tiling. 

3169. Mr. Headlam. — And clothes? — Yes, and train 
fare, £1 4s. 

3170. And what does that leave him? — About 7/9. 

3171. A month? — Yes. Of course, he hasn't kept 
anything for holidays but travelliug expenses. 

3172. Does it include things like tobacco? — Yes, and 
10/10 for insurance. With regard to the allowance for 
avms and straw, I would be inclined to give some small 
grant instead of these things — say a sum like £3, instead 
of giving £1 6s. for boots, and something for something 
else, which amounts to £11 os. at present. 

3173. Mr. Staukie. — It would simplify matters? — 
Yes, and would be a great advantage to the men. I 
would also be inclined to give good service pay to men 
who have failed to pass the examination for promotion. 
This happens sometimes, and I have a man now who 
is one of the hardest working men in the district, and 
he cannot be promoted, and it would be an encourage- 
ment to a man like him who is interested in police 
work, and takes an interest in his duties, and cannot 
pass examinations. 

3174. Mr. Headlam. — If you had good service pay 
for men of the class you mention, would it not be 
rather difficult to prevent its being given as a matter of 
course to men at a certain stage, and would it ret 
rather encourage inefficiency? — No; it is done in the 
case of officers. 

3175. The officer receives good service pay after a 
number of years’ service? — Yes, but not necessarily ac- 
cording to seniority. 

3176. Mr. Staukie. — Would you limit- the number of 
cases?— Yes, I would. I would limit it for each 
county, aud according to the size of the county. 

3177. The Chairman. — You would limit the entire 
number, aud then Have a sort of equitable distribution? 
— Yes, sir. 

3178. Mr. Headlam. — If you assign certain good ser- 
vice allowances to each county, would not that tend to 
induce the persons there to keep the allowance up to 
the schedule number irrespective of merit? — I see your 
point. My answer is, I would not give such a large 
number of good service allowances as would cover all 
the deserving cases. I would rather limit it so that 
there would be a number of men always working for it. 

8179. Mr. Starkie. — How many would you give, say, 
to Cork? — I have not gone into it so deeply as that, 
but there are two men that I would give it to, 
because they do an immense amount of work, and they 
nre very successful in handling cases. I think in most 
police forces they give some merit- pay. Then as 
regards the question of pension I would be inclined to 
agree with some of the men that have been here, that 
there should be some estimated sum as to the value 
of their extra allowances added together, and it would 
increase their pension a little bit. That is done in the 
prisons service and the asylums service. They estimate 
the value of the men’s allowances at a certain sum, 
and add it to their pay for the prnpose of calculating 
their pension. 
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3180. The Ch air wav . — In the lodging money, would 
you make any difference between the single and the 
married men?- — There is a difficulty ns regards that, 
unless you estimated the single men at something more. 
I would include the small grant that I would give for 
the boots and clothing, and so on. 

3181. Some witnesses said that they would fix a sum 
for the married men and not fix "anything for the 
single men? — That would be rather unfair to the 
single men. 

3182. That would involve two scales of pensions? — 
Yes. The sergeant in charge of a station has more 
worry and anxiety of mind than the man that is under 
him. If he had been in charge for a couple of years 
before his retirement, I would calculate his pension 
upon his charge allowance, and he would be entitled to 
more. 

3183. Would there not be some difficulty in removing 
him from charge if he was entitled to a pension after 
three years? — That doesn’t often arise, as long as he is 
doing his work properly. 

3184. Have you anything else to put before us? — I 
don’t see that there is anything else except the limit 
of age for head constables. I don’t think it would be 
any harm to extend that to 30. Very often a good man 
isn't able to go up for examination at the time, and I 
think the limit ought to be extended to 50 years. 

3185. Both for “P. ” men and others? — Yes. I 

think a “ P. ” man, if he is any good, will have got it 
before. 

3186. Mr. Headlam. — What about promotion — some- 
body suggested that it should be all over Ireland, and 
not by counties?— Well, in my district of Cork the 
average number of years is 21, and in Macroom, where 
I was last, the average was a little over 18. 

3187. What do you think of the suggestion? — I 
reckon ns a difficulty what an officer has stated here — 
that ho might get a man sent to him about whom he 
knew nothing, and who might not be suitable. 

3188. The Chairman. — That is supposing the promo- 
tion was general? — Yes. 

3189. Mr. Headlam. — Which way does your opinion 
go? — I think it would be fairer if the whole country 
were treated as one for the purpose of promotion. 


3190. The Chairman. — Iu speaking of the promotion 
as rather better in disturbed counties than in quiet 
counties, I take it that in disturbed counties the 
average ages of the men are, on the whole, lower thau 
in the quiet counties? — Perhaps that may be so, but 
I have not looked into that point. 

3191. It would be rather interesting to know, because 
of course, if the percentage of elderly men was high in 
a quiet county, it would make the promotion seem 
slow? — Yes, it would, sir. 

The Chairman. — Perhaps you will inquire into that 
and see. 

3192. Mr. Headlam. — Does anything else occur to 
you about the force in the City of Cork — in the matter 
of organisation, say? — No. I don’t think it would be 
wise to make any changes at present. We are on the 
eve of great adventures. 

3193. Mr. Starkie. — Have you anything to say 
about pensioners in Cork and their employment? — 
Yes; the number of pensioners in my district of Cork 
South amounts to 152. The number of unemployed is 
71, and the number in business for themselves as 
farmers or shopkeepers is 17, and the number employed 
iu different situations, such as shop assistants, etc., is 
64. That is a percentage of 53 per cent, employed. 

3194. And they have no very marked difficulty in 
getting employment in Cork?— Well, I would not like 
to say very much on that point, because I am not long 
there. There is the case of Ryan that we heard a day 
ago. I notice that the Gaelic Athletic Association and 
the Hibernians passed very violent resolutions on that 
occasion. 

3195. The Chairman. — It was given in that case? — lb 
was given hv a clergyman. They were mostly clergy- 
men on the Com m ittee, and he got it by the casting- 
vote of the Roman Catholic clergyman who was in the 
ohair. 

3196. Mr. Headlam. — A nd they objected to him? — 
Yes. 

8197. And they didn’t turn him out? — No, but iu 
the North of Ireland a sergeant of mine got an appoint- 
ment, and they afterwards, when a Nationalist majo- 
rity got elected on the Council, swept him out amongst 
others. He was a Protestant. 

The Chairman. — T hank you, inspector. 


Constable Robert S. 

3198. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
Robert S. 

3199. You are stationed at Brown Square, Belfast ? — 
Yes. 

3200. What service have you? — Twenty years. 

3201. You are on the district detective staff? — Yes. 

3202. And we heard something about that from the 
Commissioner of Police? — Yes. 

3203. How many are on the detective staff? — There 
are five constables and a sergeant attached to the dis- 
trict I am serving in. 

3204. How long are you iu Belfast? — For over ten 
years. 

3205. And how long of this a detective?— About five 
years. 

3206. You get a plain clothes allowance? — Yes. 

_ 3207. Do you derive any other benefits?— No, I don’t, 
sir, and the plain clothes allowance goes on plain 
clothes. 

3208. And you derive no advantage? — No, sir. 

3209. Mr. Headlam.— What do you get for the plain 
clothes? — £10 a year. 

3210. How much is that supposed to buy? — Every- 
thing that a man would require. 

3211. Is there anything specified in the regulations? 
—No. Of course, a man must be respectably dressed. 

3212. The Chairman. — And you came to "speak on 
behalf of the constables stationed in Belfast? — Yes. 

3213. And I suppose after some consultation as to 
what you were to say? — Yes. 

3214. Would you like to give it in the form that you 

have it there? — Yes. I have beeu deputed by con- 

stables of the R.I.C. stationed in Belfast to appear 
here and pray on their behalf for an increase of pay 


Pakexham examined. 

commensurate with the increased cost and higher stan- 
dard of living, and also to place us more nearly on 
equality as regards pay and pension with, Borough 
lolice Forces in Great Britain, more particularly with 
those with which comparison was made in the report 
of the Commission in 1901. The price of commodities 
has increased so much since 1901 that wc find it almost, 
it not quite, impossible to make both ends meet, even 
by exercising the most rigid economy and adopting a 
Spartan mode of living. There has beeu a gradual 
rise m prices for a considerable time past, but of late 
years the rate of increase has been more rapid , and 
l would estimate an all-round increase of from 20 to 
ao?- ^ tlie cost of living since 1901. 

1D ' Headlam. — You don’t go back mote than 

iQ/vi r 1* / ears ? — No, sir; the last Commission was in 
laoi and that was the time that our claims were last 
considered. I could give figures from the Board of 
imo , port to show . tte increase between 1905 and 
191- ; but as other witnesses have done so I will not 
take up further time with them. 

3216. We have them in the Blue Book?— Yes. I 

will, however, mention that the report shows that Bel- 
last is one of the dearest cities in the United Kingdom 
m which to live; taking London at 100, Belfast stands 
at 92, while many of the English cities of similar or 
larger size stand as low as 86 and 88. It will be seen 
also from that report that food alone costs 11 per cent, 
more than in London, and Belfast is shown to be the 
third dearest city in the United Kingdom for food alone. 
-Lakmg the- cost of living in Belfast and in the English 
cities, everything included, that is boots, clothes, food, 
!° l iu rent ’ Belfasfc would stand very high, 
and I think there would be only ten or twelve of the 
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eighty-eight cities and towns dealt with in the report 
where the cost of living (rent included) is higher than 
in Belfast. I purpose dealing with the increase in the 
price of commodities in somewhat diSerent form to 
any of the witnesses that I have heard examined here, 
und I propose to give a list of my own expenditure — 
my household expenditure for one month of 30 days. 
I can give you the actual items as regards food and 
other household necessaries, and the only thing that 
I have to estimate is the accounts for clothing, and in 
this way I think I will demonstrate in a very prac- 
tical and convincing maimer the way in which the in- 
crease in prices affects us. I have here the actual amount 
of commodities, and the different items, and I give the 
present prices and the prices that obtained in 1901. 
I have gone to a good deal of trouble in getting the 
absolutely correct prices for 1901, and I can vouch for 
the prices, both the present prices and the prices of 
1901. I may mention that the prices are average 
prices. That is, the prices that might obtain for a 
w hole year. Some articles, of course would bo dearer 
in w'inter than in summer, so in that case I have an 
average price, that is the price that the trader would 
supply these commodities at the whole year round. 

3217. Mr. Headlam. — Things like eggs and butter? 
Yes, sir. I will go into details if you wish. My 
family consists of four children that range in ago from 
three to eight years. The first item is bread, per day, 
31bs. of bread at 3d. per 21b. loaf would come to 11/3 
a month for the past twelve months. In 1901 the 
price was 2£d. for the 21b. loaf, and that came to 
8/5£ for the month, so in that : tem alone there has 
been an increase of 2/9:]. Milk, three pints per day 
at 3id. per quart in 1914 amounted, per month, to 
13/1 j; and in 1901 the price of milk, three pints per 
day, at 2]d. per quart, came to 10/8], leaving 2/9] as 
the increase in the cost of milk. The above quantity 
only leaves a half-pint of milk for each person per 
day. Then comes tea. In 1918 the prices were, 
tea, 21bs. per month, at 2/- per lb., amounting to 4/-; 
and the same ten in 1901 was, tea, 21bs. per month, 
at 1/9 per lb., 8/6, meaning a rise of 6d. in tea. 
Sugar, 1]- stone per month in 1913, at 2/2 per stone, 
3/3; and in 1901 the price was, sugar, 1£ stone at 
1/9 per stone, 2/7-J-, being an increase of 74d. in the 
price for 1913. The price of butter, 81bs. per month, 
at 1/3 per lb., in 1918 came to 10/-; and in 1901 
butter, 81bs., at 1/2 per lb., 9/4, or 8d. less than now. 

3218. Mr. Headlam. — Are they the average 1901 
figures? — Yes, sir, they are the average prices in both 
eases. The next item is bacon. 

3219. Is that Irish bacon? — Yes, sir. In 1913 bacon, 
71bs. per month, at 1/- per lb., came to 7/-; and in 
1901 bacon, 71bs., at 7d. per lb., came to 4/1, or 2/11 
less than now. Then we come to beef, 281bs. per 
month, at 9d. per lb., equal to £1 Is. in 1913; and in 
1901 beef, 281bs., at 7]d. per lb., 17/6, or 3/6 less 
than now. I wish particularly to bring under vour 
notice that the amount of meat consumed daily 
amounts to an average of 1 l-61bs. amongst six persons. 

3220. Mr. Headlam. — And some of them are small 
persons? — Yes, but you must admit that the amount is 
very small. The next item is eggs, 2 doz. in 1913, at 
1/6 (average price for whole year), 3/0; eggs, 2 doz., at 
1/2 per doz., in 1901, 2/4, or 8d. less than now. 
Cheese, 21bs. in 1918, at 94d. per lb., 1/7; cheese, 21bs., 
at 7£d. per lb., in 1901, 1/3, or 4d. less than now'. 
Potatoes, £ stone per day, at 6d. per stone, in 1913, 
3/9; potatoes, £ stone per day, at 6d. per stone, in 
1901, 3/9, no change. Oatmeal, 2 stone per month, 
at' 2/- per stone, in 1913, 4/-; oatmeal, 2 stone per 
month, at 1/6 per stone, in 1901, 3/-, or 1/- less than 
now. Vegetables and condiments average Id. per 
day, in 1913 came to 2/6 a month; vegetables, etc., 
average per month in 1901 2/2, or 4d. less than now. 
Soap, 4 stone per month (best quality common), at 
4/4 per stone, in 1913, 2/2; soap, £ stone (best quality 
common), at 2/8 in 1901, 1/4, or lOd. less than now- 
Coal, 4 bags of 10 stone per bag, at 1/9 per bag, in 
1913, 7/0: coal, 4 bags, 10 stone per bag at 1/2 per 
bag, in 1901, 4/8, or 2/4 less than now. 

3221. Mr. Headlam. — That is a higher price than 


if you bought it by the ton? — Yes. it is slightly higher. 
We have to buy it in small quantities, as we have no 
place to keep it. Then there is the item of gas, Id. per 
day on an average all the year round, or 2/6 per month, 
the same as 1901. House rent is 6/- a week, or £1 6s. 
per month, and in 1901 the same house would cost 
5/6, and that would be £1 8s. lOd. a month, or an 
increase now of 2/2 a month. 

3222. £1 6s. a month you say? — Yes, ns, of course, 
we have to pay for fifty-two weeks in the year, not 
forty-eight. For cleaning materials, firelights, matches, 
etc. , last year I gave 8d. a month. 

3223. What is your house per month? — It is 6/- a 
week. 

3224. And 24/- a month? — No, 26/- a month. 

3225. And you pay £1 6s. a month? — Yes. The 

firelight, etc., was 8d. also in 1901. As regards the 
clothes account, I only estimated on the 12 per cent, 
increase as shown in the Board of Trade Report. 
That increase took place between 1905 and 1912, but 
I find that the increase between 1901 and 1914 has 
been very much greater. However, 1 have left it at 
the 12 per cent. Clothes for my wife at present prices 
cost about £4 7s. per annum, or 7/3 per month. In 
1901 the same amount of clothes would have cost £3 
17s. 6d., or 6/5£ per month. There is an increase 
here of 9£d. per month. Clothes for a girl aged 8 
years at present cost about 27/- per annum, or 2/3 per 
month. In 1901 the same amount of clothes could 
have been bought for 24/-, or 2/- per mouth. This 
shows an increase of 3d. per month. Clothes for a girl 
aged 6£ years at present cost about 24/- per annum, 
or 2/- per month. In 1901 the same amount of clothes 
would have cost 21/6, or l/9£ per mouth. This shows 
an increase of 2£d. per month. Clothes for a boy aged 
5 years at present cost about 19/- per annum or 1/7 
per month. In 1901 the same amount of clothes 
w'ould have cost 17/- or 1/5 per month. This shows 
an increase of 2d. per month. Clothes for a girl aged 
3 years at present cost about 19/- per annum, or 1/7 
pel" month. In 1901 the same amount of clothes would 
have cost 17/-, or 1/5 per month. This shows an in- 
crease of 2d. per month. Cleaning barrack last year 
1/- per month, cleaning barrack in 1901 1/-, no change. 
In the year 1901 my bill, at the prices obtaining then, 
would amount to £5 15s. 4£d., at the present prices the 
amount would be £6 18s. 5Jd., showing an increase 
since 1901 of £1 3s. Id. per month, due entirely to in- 
creased prices. 

3226. The Chairman. — Is the total that you have 
given for 1914 a total of your actual expenditure for 
any month, or is it an estimate that you have formed 
of what would be a sufficient supply per month? — No, 
sir; it is all the items — these are the actual items for 
a month, with the exception of the clothing, which is 
an estimate, aud perhaps a few small items such as 
gas, cleaning materials, etc. 

3227. I mean, is that the actual amount that you 
have taken from your pocket as having been spent in. a 
month on those various articles. ? — Yes, sir. This state- 
ment clearly shows that my household expenditure has 
increased by £1 3s. Id. per month, or by 5/4 per week 
since 1901, 'owing to the increase in the prices of com- 
modities. I have already explained that I only cal- 
culated upon 12 per cent, increase in cost of clothing, 
but that is an under-estimate. It will also be seen that 
the amount of food consumed by the family is small, 
and barely sufficient to maintain growing children in 
health, while not a single item could be classed as a 
luxury. It will also be noticed that the amount spent 
on clothing is very small. It is scarcely adequate, and 
the clothing is of the cheapest quality. 

3228. Mr. Headlam. — What is the cost of flannel 
there? — You can get a decent flannel shirt for 
about 6/6. The greater portion of the children’s 
clothes are made at home. My boots or boot allowance 
are not included in the above account. The following 
necessary expenses have to be borne, and are paid from 
a small private income, only for which the family 
would have to be denied, to some extent, the very 
necessaries of life, else I could not keep out of debt : — 

S 
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Repairing or replacing furniture, cooking utensils, delph, 
bedding, etc., per month, 5/- (that is an estimate) 5 pre- 
mium on £100 endowment policy, per month, b/-; holi- 
day for self and family every alternate year, 5/- per 
month; repairing materials for boots (I do the repairs 
myself) 1/- per month; Church Sustentation Fund and 
collections, 1/8; books, pencils, exercise books, etc., 
for children, 1/0; underclothing for self, 1/4; wool for 
stockings for family (knit at home), 1/0. I allow my- 
self nothing for tobacco or beer or amusements, and 
stationery and stamps would be 6d. Total, 22/6 per 
month. 

3229. Mr. Headlam. — What do your boots cost you 
in Belfast now as compared with ten years ago? — The 
men who get their boots made to order will get no 
sort of decent boots under £1 or 21/- a pair. 

3230. That is hand-made boots?— Yes; some years 
ago the same boots would cost 18/-. These are. better 
boots than the machine-made boots. As you will see, 
the items I mentioned first come to £6 18s. did., or 
practically the same as my pay and allowance, which 
amount to £6 18s. 4d. exclusive of boot al’owanee, so 
that the last items I have mentioned are not met out 
of my pay. Now, I have been instructed by the con- 
stables whom I represent to ask that we be placed on 
the footing of a separate force, something on the style 
cf the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and it is the un- 
animous desire of the men whom I represent that for 
the consideration and adjustment of our pay and pen- 
sion we should be treated as a distinct and separate 
force from the rest of the R.I.G. 

3231. The Chaikman. — When you say separate force, 
you mean not interchangeable by transfer or otherwise 
with the force outside? — Yes, sir. That is, that re- 
cruits can be obtained from the Depot when the 
recruits volunteer for Belfast, and let Belfast be re- 
cruited from the Depot. 

3232. Yes, hut having received the recruits from the 
Depot, you say the Belfast Force should not be inter- 
changeable with the rest of the Force by transfer or 
otherwise ? — Yes. 

3233. Mr. Starkie. — And that no man should be 
moved from Belfast under any circumstances? — Yes. 

3234. And no' man transferred into Belfast from any 
county? — Yes, sir. The men in Belfast think if the 
Belfast Force was a distinct Force, and if the people 
there knew that the men belonged to Belfast, though 
not really a local Force, it would, to some extent 
perhaps, make the Force more popular. 

3235. When a man marries in Belfast is he trans- 
ferred? — No, sir, he is not. The only cause for which 
he is transferred now from Belfast is when he marries 
a person connected with the licensing trade. 

3236. Mr. Headlam. — Is he transferred from Belfast 
on promotion? — No, except a man promoted on the 
“ P ” list. 

3237. Now, if they had a separate Force in Belfast, 
what effect would that have on promotion? — I think 
it would stimulate promotion, and I will give, you my 
reasons. Belfast is not recruited from recruits, but 
It is recruited from men of six years' service of so, 
and that must make a difference in the service for 
promotion, because in the County Force that is re- 
cruited from recruits the average service of the men in 
that county will be lower than the average in Belfast, 
and promotion is in consequence slower in Belfast. 
Sometimes sergeants are sent into it to fill vacancies. 
Two vacancies were filled in Belfast last year by ser- 
geants transferred from counties. 

3238. The C h ai rm an. — Is a man ever promoted out 
of Belfast — does an acting-sergeant ever get a ser- 
geant’s place in the country? — No, except in the case 
of a man on the “ P "List. I never knew' of an acting- 
sergeant. getting a sergeant’s place outside except 
where a man would be transferred out of the city for 
some reason or another and a sergeant brought in. in 
his place. 

p239. That would be an exchange? — Yes. 

3240. Mr. Starkie. — Of course, the " P ” List men 
can remain in Belfast if they like, and wait for vacan- 
cies? — Oh, yes, and some of them do that. 

3241. Do any men apply to leave Belfast for any 
private reason? — I understand that a very considerable 
number of them have applied of late years to get out 


of it, but the tendency appears to be to keep them 
there if possible. 

3242. And if your suggestion was carried out they 
could not leave? — Yes, but I don’t think they would 
want to leave if Belfast was recruited from recruits 
who volunteered for service in Belfast. At the time 
Mr. Singleton was the Commissioner in Belfast he came 
down to the Depot and selected the men from among 
the recruits there who volunteered for service in Belfast. 

3243. Did they go direct from the Depot to Belfast? 
— Yes, sir. 

3244. Mr. Headlam. — And since then they have 
altered the system, and now they take men of some 
six years' service? — Yes, and before Mr. Singleton's 
time they got men from the counties, and they have 
reverted to the old system again. Now, gentleitfen, I 
have here the estimated expenditure of a single con- 
stable, and I won’t go into particulars, but his ex- 
penses appear to be fairly moderate, and he is a man 
with over four years’ service, aud, although he 
doesn’t appear to be extravagant in liis expenditure, at 
the end of the year he has a balance in hand of only 
£6 5s. 9d. I don’t think he is able even to have his 
life insured, and I look upon that as very necessary in 
the case of any man. I respectfully suggest that this 
is not sufficient balance for him to have on hands after 
his expenditure, because in no employment is a man 
expected to work merely for what will board and lodge 
him, and this doesn't enable him to save and make 
provision for marriage. 

3245. Mr. Headlam. — But he is earning a pension 
all the time? — Yes, and I will deal with that after- 
wards. I respectfully suggest that he should be paid 
at such a rate as would enable him to save and make 
provision for marriage, and settling down. At the 
present rate of pay, a man after seven years’ service 
is not in a position to marry. 

3246. The Chairman. — Is this man under four 
years? — No. 

3247. What age did he join the Force at? — I cannot 
tell you. 

3248. What age, as a rule, is a man with seven 
years’ service? — I would say, sir, 27 to 28 years. 
Some years ago the men, perhaps, would be older, 
beeause they had longer to wait at that time before 
being called to the Depot. As a matter of fact, I 
was just 21 years of age when I went to the Depot 
myself. 


3249. And so that a man in the service seven years, 
and at the age of 28, is not in a position to marry? — 
No, sir; I consider any man marrying without having 
some money saved, or unless his wife has some, will 
be always having the devil by the tail. I may say 
that the men of under seven years’ service have got 
no increase of pay during the last 30 years. They 
didn t benefit at all by the 1908 Act, and we are 
generally supposed to have got an increase of pay of 
1/- per week by the 1908 Act. That is not so, because, 
assuming that a man serves 30 years, there are 15 
years of that that are not covered by any increase 
whatever, so that it leaves him drawing on an average 
for his whole service an increase of 6d. a week, or 
7 a penny per day, and that can be tested when 1 
say that the whole amount that a constable would bene- 
fit under that Act in 80 years would be £89. Now, 
with your permission, I will make some comparisons 
with some Police Forces in Great Britain, and par- 
ticularly some of the ones mentioned in the report of 
the Commission of 1901. There was a comparison made 
between Glasgow and Belfast in particular, and it was 
stated that they were in close proximity and similarly 
circumstanced in many ways. Well, in 1901 the 
maximum pay of a Glasgow constable, after de- 
ductions, after ten years’ service was 32/2 a 
week. It is now 36/5 a week, after the same deduc- 
tions. Another Force mentioned was Manchester, 
oom Manchester in 1901 the maximum pay was 
32,9, and it is now 39/- after 2£ per cent, deduction. 
In Neweastle-on-Tyne the maximum pay in 1901 was 
82/2, and it is now 35/1, and the scale of pay there is 
under revision at the present time. 

9250 Mr. HEADUM.—What is the proportion oi 
people to constables in Newcastle?— I cannot sav. I 
thmk the analogy in the case of Belfast and LiWrpool 
is greater than in the case of any other city. 
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8251. You compared Newcastle, and that is why I 
ask? — I think the analogy between Liverpool and Bel- 
fast is greater. In 1901, in Liverpool, the maximum 
pay of a constable was 32/3, and it is now 89/-, after 
a deduction of 2$- per cent. In Liverpool I understand 
that the proportion of the police to the population is 
more — nearly the same as in Belfast — than in the case 
of any other city, and also I understand that their 
duties are more like those in Belfast than in the case 
of any other city, as they are, to some extent, troubled 
by party feeling and party demonstrations. 

3252. Mr. Headlam. — What is the maximuip. pay of 
a constable in Liverpool?— In 1901 it was 82/8, after 
a deduction of 2* per cent., and in 1914 it is 39/-, 
utter a deduction of 1/-, that is, 2* per cent, for 
the pension fund. I know that to be absolutely cor- 
rect, because the figures came from the Chief Con- 
stable there. Now, I want to make some more com- 
parisons, and I will make them as short as I can. In 
the case of a constable serving in Belfast for 80 years — 
all the time with the exception of the time he was at 
the Depot— his average pay during that time would be 
25/2 a week. And in the course of 30 years he would 
draw without the Belfast allowance, .£1,963. In 
Manchester a constable in the course of 80 years' ser- 
vice would draw £2,840 3s. 6d.. or £877 3s. 6d. more 
than the constable in Belfast. 

3258. Mr. Stahkie. — Are you taking the Belfast 
allowance into account?— No, sir. In any of these 
cases I have not estimated any allowance at all, 
although in the case of some of the Forces it is very 
considerable— take, for instance, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
There, a married man who is not provided with 
lodging, fuel and light gets 7/- a week in lieu thereof, 
and in other places 

3254. I am speaking of the special allowances — 
are you taking these into account?— No, I am not tak- 
ing any allowances into account at all, as they arc not 
pensionable. In 80 years the Newcastle constable 
draws £2,524 17s. 2$ d., as compared with the £1,963 
drawn by the Belfast constable. 

8255. Mr. Headlam. — Is the Newcastle constable’s 
allowance pensionable ?— Yes, and I have not calculated 
lus allowance at all. I have not calculated the allow- 
ances in any city. 

3256. So your comparisons would apply to any 
R.I.C. stations all over Ireland?— Yes. In 30 years 
the Newcastle constable draws £2,524 17s. 2 £d 
and his average pay works out at 32/4£, after deduction 
for pension fund. I forgot to say that the average 
pay of the Manchester constable is 36/5 per week, after 
deducting 2* per cent, to pension fund. The average 
pay of tlie Bristol constable is 32/1* per week, after 
deduction towards the Pension Fund, and in the course 
of 30 years he draws £2,604 11s. 7}d. or £541 11s 7d 
more than the man serving in the R.I.C. 

3257. Mr Headlam— They have 610 of a population 

to a constable in Bristol, or about double what it is 
in Belfast?— I don’t expect they would keep so many 
of us in Belfast except that there is a necessity for it. 
Our duty is harder and more difficult, and we have a 
more difficult population to deal with. In Liverpool 
which is much the same as Belfast, you have a higher 
proportion of police. ° 

3258. Well, nearly. Now, go on, please?— Well, in 

Bradford the average weekly pay of a constable is 
35/4* per week, and in 30 years he draws £2,760 
1 “ s .' 3 . 6 d -> °* ^ 797 12s - 3 §d. more than the con- 
34/1A Cardiff fh 0 average pay is 

° VHi after deduction to pension, and in 30 years a 
constable would draw £2,661 15s. 0d., or £698 15s. 0d. 
more than the policeman serving in the R.I.C. ’ In 
Liverpool the average pay of a constable is 36/64 per 
week after deduction, and in 30 years a constable 
uould draw £2,851 17s. 6d., or £888 17s. 6d. more 
than the. constable in this Force. In Lincoln the 
average pay of a constable is 30/4*, and he would 
draw in 30 years £2,367 13s. 9 4d., or £404 13s 9d 

J han the R.I.C. constable. In Sheffield the 'con- 
stable s average pay is 35/2* after deduction, and he 

30 ,, yearS £2 l 746 13s - 5id -’ 01 £78S 13s. 5d. 
moie than the constable serving in the R.I.C The 
T Gk ^ pftytaken a11 ove r these Forces that I 
rhl nv^ n o tl0ned W °, rka out - at £1 14s - °I d - P 0 r week, and 
the average pay drawn in 30 years by a constable 


serving in these Forces, after a deduction of 2* per 
cent., is £2,657 5s. 6*d., or an average of £694 more 
than the constable serving in the R.I.C. Well, now, 
as regards the cost of living in these places 

3259. The Chairman. — You have not instituted com- 
parisons between all the towns and cities and counties 
that were referred to by the Commission of 1901, and 
Belfast and the rest of the R.I.C.?— No, sir. I have 
only referred to the boroughs. 

3260. You have only made comparisons between 
those that were mentioned and could be fairly com- 
pared with Belfast? — Yes, sir. 

3261. Of course, you know that some of the smaller 
towns have very much smaller pay than those that you 
give? — Yes, but Lincoln is a small Force, and I think 
that that could be taken as a fair average of the 
boroughs. 

3262. You took them as you think they are com- 
parable to Belfast?— Yes. Taking London as 100, the 
average cost of living in these places works out at 
89.26 per cent., compared with Belfast at 92, so that, 
on the average, the living is cheaper in these places 
than in Belfast. 

3268. Mr. Headlam. — You can hardly compare Lin- 
coln with Belfast? — No, it is a much smaller place, 
but, notwithstanding, the constable is much better paid 
there than we are in Belfast. 

8264. Please go on? — In 1901 it was stated by a 
Chief Constable from England who had previously 
seived in the R.I.C. that 'the police in England 
didn t seem to be in such straitened circumstances 
for money as tbe police in Ireland, and it was sug- 
gested by a member of tbe Committee that the English 
police were more provident. I think that the explana- 
tion is to be found in the figures I have quoted, 
and the imputation on the Irish Force is not deserved. 
If a man in one of these English Forces were to 
spend the same amount of money as the constable in 
tbe R.I.C. draws entirely be would still, at the end of 
30 years, have £800 or £900 in bank, assuming that 
he saved the balance. With your permission I will 
now give you some trades in wliich increases 
of pay have taken place during the period that I have 
dealt with. As is generally known, men employed in 
industries have their wages adjusted ou an average 
once in every five or six years; sometimes it would bo 
longer and sometimes the period would be less, and their 
wages have, to some extent, kept pace with the increased 
cost of living. I have here a statement about a few 
classes of employment, and in the trades I have 
selected, I have not selected any of the highly-skilled 
artizans. 

3265. Mr. Headlam— Where did you get these 

figures? I think Head Constable Molseed gave a good 
deal of these. h 

3266. The Chairman. — Yes ; be went into all these. 

Witness— 1 Then I realiy don’t think there is any 

necessity for my going into these. 

3267. The Chairman— A ll right, then. What next? 
—I now come to the advantages that we are said to 
possess in our positions, but I consider that, in con- 
sidering the advantages of employment, the disadvan- 
tages should also receive consideration. The whole 
matter hinges on whether disadvantages outweigh the 
advantages. We have advantages, and we realise them, 
but, at the same time, we have disadvantages com- 
pared with the men in civil employment : Police work 
seven days per week, while men employed in civil 
employment work five and a half days per week. 
Police are not paid for overtime, or at an extra rate 
for Sunday duty or for night duty, while in civil em- 
nr,7T e i at if^r ar ?r Pflld f ° r overtime at a of once 

5-ii the i 01 f lnary pay> and for Sunda y work and 
ShL k + fc , from ° nce and a lia tf to twice the 
vabie for Am ° f Pay ‘ i 9 ur Pension is supposed to be 
Jt I/- f/. 11 pe r we ? k , m P a .Y. assuming that we leave 
at 2o years service but we suggest that if the police 
were paad for extra duty, Sunday duty, and night dutv 
at the same rates as those in civil employment, their 
extra pay would amount to more than that. Police have 
to devote their whole time and attention to the public 
interests. They are prohibited from in any wav sup- 

P S26S M 5 PaI ' ’Sr “ m,0 ‘ ™ n I^gea. 

8268. Mr. Headlam— T here seems to be some mis- 
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Witness. — I understand that there is no objection 
to a man’s wife keeping a shop or other small business. 

3269. Mr. Headlam. — And you are only allowed to 
keep lodgers?— Men are directly _ prohibited by the 
Code from keeping lodgers, because if there were lodgers 
they might get to know too much about the conditions 
of service. I never knew of eases where lodgers were 
kept. I know it is prohibited. 

3270. Prohibited? — Yes. 

3271. The Chairman. — It is not done, but it is not 
prohibited. On the contrary, he may get permission? 
— I thought it was prohibited. Again, the police 
have to live respectably and in respectable localities, 
while many artisans earning at least twice a police- 
man’s pay live in slums where a policeman would, 
under no circumstances, reside, or be permitted to 
reside. They are always, even when off duty, under 
the restraint of a semi-military discipline, while the 
man in civil employment, when his work is finished, is 
quite free. This is a disadvantage generally overlooked 
or not fully weighed. 

3272. Mr. Headlam. — I have the rule now, and it says 
that the members of the Force are not allowed to keep 
lodgers, without the special authority of the Inspector- 
General. It means that a constable’s wife may engage 
in business and keep lodgers. 

Witness. — Then there is another disadvantage — that 
policemen, while in the Force, cannot- make friends in 
the true sense of the word, and again, when a police- 
man gets into debt, even through no fault of his own, 
he is punished and his career blighted. If a man in 
a civil employment makes a slip and loses his posi- 
tion, he can get another, and in a few years he will 
be in as good a position as if he never made a slip at 
all. There are a few other things that I wish to bring 
under your notice. There have been a great number 
of resignations in Belfast during the last two years. 
In 1912 we had five per cent, of resignations, and in 
1913 we had ai per cent, of resignations among the 
constables. 

3273. The Chairman. — What became of these? — The 
men with three to four years’ service went to join 
Colonial forces. 

3274. We heard of one man that resigned in Belfast 
— he married without- leave? — I look upon him as an 
exceptional case. I would say — and there is nobody 
here that is more in touch with the constables in Bel- 
fast than I am — that at the present time there is a 
large number of constables there prepared to resign if a 
substantial increase of pay is not granted immediately. 
They are going to send in their resignations at once. 
Quite a good number of young men are saving up every 
penny they can, as they want to be in a position to 
emigrate. 

3275. Mr. Headlam. — Do they think of going abroad, 
or getting into any other Forces?— Some of them in- 
tend to join the Police Forces in England, but the 
majority of them intend to go to Australia or New 
Zealand or Canada. 

3276. And they don’t expect to find occupation in 
Ireland?— No, not many of them; they intend to go to 
England, Australia, New Zealand, or Canada. There is 
another thing that I respeetfullv suggest, and that is, 
that constables should reach their maximum pay at a 
shorter service— say fifteen years at the outside. We 
would also respectfully suggest that the rank of acting- 
sergeant should be abolished, as in the D.M.P. and 
many of the English Forces there is no such rank, 
and if a man on promotion to sergeant is not found 
fitted for his rank, I think he should be reduced. If 
you don’t see your way to recommend that the rank 
should be abolished, we would ask that a definite period 
should be fixed for a man in the rank, say six months, 
to see if he was fit for the rank or not, or in any case 
not longer than twelve months. 

3277. The Chairman. — It is twelve months at present? 
—There is no fixed period at present. The probationary 
period is twelve months, and after the probationary 
period of twelve months he is practically the same as 
a sergeant. 

3278. Except that he isn’t getting the pay, but his 
promotion is assured?— Yes, and he may have to wait 
a long time for it. 

3279. Do you propose that the number of acting, 
sergeants at present should be included in the ser- 
geants? — -Yes. 


3280. And that would add to the existing force of 
sergeants by the number that at present rank as 
aeting-sergeants ? — Yes. 

3281. And it isn’t to do away with the acting- 
sergeants, but to add to the number of sergeants?— 
Yes. 

3282. Mr. Stakkie. — Do any of the aeting-sergeants 
finish their service as acting-sergeants? — Very rarely. 
We respectfully ask that if the rank is not abolished 
u period of twelve months should be fixed for the rank. 

3283. The Chairman. — Of course, you are aware that 
the proportion of sergeants to constables, and not 
speaking of acting-sergeants at all, is fairly high, and 
this would add to it? — Yes, but then we would have 
no acting-sergeants at all. 

3284. You understand what I mean? — Yes. 

3285. Mr. Headlam. — And you had that in your 
mind when you compared the Force with the English 
Forces? — In Belfast we have not as many sergeants 
as compared with constables as you have in the country. 

I have also been asked to request that an age limit 
be fixed for constables, sergeants, and head constables, 
say, 55 years. The Report of the Commission of 1901 
asserts that our pension is deferred pay amounting to 
6/11 per week. If this is so, then all men who resign 
or are dismissed are obviously entitled to this deferred 
pay, and the widows or next-of-kin are also obviously 
entitled to it. As regards our thirty days’ leave, we 
desire to bring under your notice that the Police Forces 
in Great Britain get a day off in seven in most 
Borough Forces, and, in addition, seven to fourteen 
days leave each year. We have to work every Sunday. 

3286. The Chairman.— Is it weekly or monthly that 
the constable' can get the eight hours’ leave? — A mail 
can get eight hours’ leave ouee a mouth, or not more 
than nine times a year. That is the eight hours’ leave. 

3287. Do you get that in Belfast, at all? — I never 
asked for it, but I could get it if I asked. 

3288. Is it taken advantage of in Belfast? — It is. 

3289. Mr. Headlam. — Have you been able to take 
your leave in Belfast last year? — I had my holidays, and 
spent them with my parents last summer, but I hadn’t 
the year before, when I had only a few days to go to 
bury a relative. I may also mention that' pensioners 
have great difficulty in getting employment in Belfast. 
There is a rule on the books of the Belfast- Corporation 
that police pensioners are not to be employed. How- 
ever, to my own knowledge, they have broken through 
that rule on three occasions, and for very special 
reasons. One was a very distressing ease, where 
some men intei'ested themselves on behalf of a man 
who had to live on a very small pension, and they 
got him a position on the trams, and another was 
for the position of Inspector to inquire into cases 
where application was made to have children sent 
to an Industrial School. The Corporation appointed 
an Inspector to inquire into cases before the magis- 
trates dealt with them, and the Corporation, thinking 
that a policeman was best fitted for it, they gave it 
to a sergeant of the detective staff, who resigned, and 
took up the position. Again, I know of a particular 
case where a sergeant who was doing duty in the 
markets was appointed as weighmaster in the markets, 
and he had actually sent in his papers to retire after 
the appointment, when some members of the Corpora- 
tion brought this resolution, that no policemen should 
be employed, under the notice of the Corporation, and 
the result was that that man was told that he would 
not be appointed, and he walked out of the Force 
without having anything to go into. That was six 
years ago. The man got the tramway position quite 
recently. 

3290. The Chairman. — Sometimes they can remem- 
ber, and sometimes they can forget? — Yes, when it suits 
them to forget they can. 

3291. Mr. Headlam. — It is not- a political but 
economic cause in Belfast?— No, but the Town Council 
look upon it generally that we have served the Govern- 
ment, and the Government should provide for us, and 
these appointments were possibly for people who had 
votes at the elections, or their friends. I think there 
is something that I forgot to mention in my com- 
parisons between Belfast and the other Police Forces. 
We submit that the police duty in Belfast is quite as 
hard as in any of the English boroughs, and we have 
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all the disadvantages, without having in some cases 
their advantages. "We are not a bit better off on beat 
duty. The men even on night duty patrol their beats 
singly, and are exposed to the same dangers as the 
police in any English boroughs, and the dangers will 


be probably greater in the future than those encoun- 
tered by any other Police Force in the United King- 
dom. That is my idea. 

8292. The Chairman. — You have stated your case 
very well. 


Constable Thomas 

3298. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
— Thomas. 

3294. How long are you in the service? — Eighteen 
years and three months. 

3295. All the time in Antrim? — No; 7 years in 
Donegal. 

8296. Are you a married man? — Yes. 

8297. What is your family? — Five children. 

8298. W'liat is your native place? — County Ros- 
common. 

3299. Have you accommodation in the barrack? — 
No, sir. I pay .£14 a year house rent. 

3300. You come here to represent the views of some 
of the members of the Force? — Yes; the constables of 
Antrim and Derry. 

3301. And now will you give what they have decided 
you should say, in the order you please. We don’t 
want to limit you; but you, I suppose, have heard a 
great deal of what has been said here, and yon may 
be able to avoid repetition. Do you understand ? — 
Yes, sir. The system on which I have made my case 
is somewhat different from theirs. We ask that an 
increase in pay of at least 25 per cent, be granted to 
constables of all grades. We base our claim on the 
increased cost and standard of living. The cost of 
labour in all departments of life, and the standard of 
living in all classes of society have increased immensely 
in recent years, while our pay has remained practically 
unaltered for 30 years, and our standard of living has 
lowered in proportion to the depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of money. The prices of the following 
necessary articles indicate the increase in the cost at 
present as compared with that of 12 or 18 years ago. 
They are the prices in 1901 and the prices in 1914 : — 
Bacon in 1901 8d. per lb. ; now 1/1. Butter 9d. ; now 
1/4. Milk 2d. per quart; now 3d. Eggs lOd. per 
doz. ; now 1/6. Coal £1 3s. a ton; now £1 9s. Boots 
18/- per pair; now 18/-. Flake meal 1/8 per stone; 
now 2/4. Beef 8d. per lb.; now lOd. Soap 2 id. ; 
now 3d.- Four pound loaf 5d. ; now 6d. OU 7d. per 
gallon; now lOd. Suit of clothes £2 5s; now £3. 
Socks 1/- a pair; now 1/6. 

3302. The Chairman. — Are these knitted socks or 
woven? — They are knitted. The prices I give are the 
average cost of the commodities mentioned, which I 
prepared from the several lists supplied to me by my 
comrades in various stations is both counties. I have 
prepared an estimate of my outlay for one year, ex- 
clusive of the cost of food, and it will he seen in the 
preparation of that estimate I have bad regard only 


to the utmost economy. The following are the 
items : — 

£ s. d. 

House rent, ... ... ••• 14 0 0 

5 tons of coal annually at £1 9s. per ton, ... 7 5 0 

1 cart firewood at 6/-; 12 boxes matches 

at 6d., 0 6 6 

52 gals, oil, one gal. per week, at 9d. per gal., 1 19 0 
■Church dues, including monthly and weekly 

subscriptions, ... ... ... 1 15 8 

■Contribution towards barrack expenses, 1/3 

per month. ... — ••• 0 15 0 

■Queen’s Jubilee Fund, 2/11; Constabulary 

List, 2d., 0 3 1 

1 weekly newspaper at Id. per week, ... 0 4 4 

;2 boxes' boot blacking per mouth at 41-d. per 

box, ... ... ... 0 9 0 

6 tablets shaving soap at lOd. each, ... 0 5 0 

2 lbs. soap weekly for household use at 24d. 

per lb., ... ••• ... 1 1 8 

Men’s boots, 3 pairs in 2 years, at 16/- per 
pair, £2 8s.; repairing same during 
said period, 3/6 per pair, 10/6; total, 

£2 18s. 6d. Average annually, ... 1 9 8 


Healy examined. 

£ s. d. 


4 pairs socks annually at 1/4 per pair. ... 0 5 4 

2 inside and 2 outside shirts at 4/6 each, ... 0 18 0 

2 pairs drawers annually at 4/6 per pair, ... 0 9 U 

1 suit plain clothes in 5 years at £3; average 

annually, ... ... ... 0 12 0 

1 pair dress boots in 5 years at 16/-, repairing 

same 4/-; average annually, ... O' 4 0 
1 hat at 3/6; 2 ties at, 1/- each; 6 collars at 
6d. each; 1 dress shirt at 8/6 in 5 
years; total cost 12/-. Average an- 
nual expenditure, ... ... 0 2 5 

1 pair dress gloves in 5 years at 2/6; annually, 0 0 6 

1 overcoat in 10 years at £3; annually, ... 0 6 0 

1 pair Regulation gloves, annually, ... 0 1 6 

3 pocket- handkerchiefs at 4d. each, ... 0 1 0 

1 pair suspenders; annually, ... ... 0 1 6 

6 pair bootlaces at Id. per puir, ... ... 0 0 6 

Stamps for pay docket, Id. per month, ... 0 1 0 

Hairdressing, 3d. per month, ... ... 0 3 0 

1 box pens for use as barrack orderly, ... 0 0 6 

Washing palliasse and sheets; annually, ... 0 1 6 

Straw for palliasse; annually, ... ... 0 16 

2 boxes pouch blacking. Od. ; brass paste, 2d,, 0 0 11 

Extra cost of making uniform, ... ... 0 2 6 

Upkeep of watch and clock; annually, ... 0 2 6 

2 suits clothes yearly for each of 5 children at 

7/6 per suit = 15/-x5 = ... ... 3 15 0 

2 pairs boots each at 4/6 per pair; repairing 

same, 1/6 per pair = 9 + 3x5 = ...8 0 0 

2 pairs socks or stockings each at 8d. per pair 
= 6/8; 2 pairs bootlaces each at £d. 
per pair, ... ... ... 0 7 1 

1 hat or cap yearly for each child at 1/-; 

underclothing for each, 2/-; annually, 0 15 0 
School requirements, annually, 8/- each, ... 0 15 0 
1 dress yearly for wife at £1 10s. ; 1 pair boots 
at 10/-; repairing same, 3/-; 2 pairs 


stockings at 1/- per pair; 2 pairs 
bootlaces at Id. per pair ; 1 hat at- 
5/-; underclothing, whatever k ! nd, 

14/6, 3 4 8 

Bedclothing for 3 beds at £2 each, renewable 

every 10 years; average annually, ... 0 12 0 
2 towels at 1/6 each, ... ... ... 0 8 0 

That is the estimate for the twelve months. 

3303. The Chairman. — WTiat does it come to? — That 
comes to £46 0s. 5d. My total pay is £70 4s., and 
the lodging allowance £5 4s. 0d., and arms and straw 
and boots allowance £1 15s., making a total of 
£77 3s. If I deduct the £46 0s. 5d. there is_ a 
balance available for purchase of food for an entire 
year, amounting to £31 2s. 7d., or 12/1 a week, and 
according to that the individual daily allowance for 
seven persons is 3d., for which one could only get a 
id. bun and a pint of milk and a herring. In Bally- 
mena Workhouse the weekly cost of food for each 
pauper is 4/2i, and they are getting n clothing allow- 
ance too. 

3304. Mr. Headlam.— Where is that?— Ballymena 
Workhouse. And there is 9d. a day provided by the 
Government towards the cost- of food for each child 
in Industrial and Reformatory schools, and that is 
supplemented by a payment of from 1/- to 2/- by 
parents and guardians, and if this sum is necessary 
to maintain a child in one of these places, how am I 
to maintain my children on an allowance of 3d. a day? 
I may also say that the allowance per day for the 
maintenance of a stray dog seized on the road is 6'1. 
I will deal now with the articles of food necessary for 
providing my family for one month with the very 
barest necessaries of life, and amounting to a total of 
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£i 16s. 3 id. I buy the following articles at the prices 
mentioned : — Bread, £1 2s. 6d.; butter, 9/4; jam, 3/4; 
flour, 3/8; sugar, 3/4; tea, 5/-; cocoa, 1/8; sweet milk, 
16/-; buttermilk, 2/04; beef, 13/4; potatoes, 6/-; 
oatmeal, 3/8; bacon, 6/-; vegetables, 1/-; salt, 3d.; 
pepper, Id.; baking soda. Id. As regards the beef, 
I don’t know if I can call it beef at all. It is only 
a lot of bones to make soup for the children, and you 
could not call it beef. 

3305. Mr. Head lam. — How much do you pay for 

that? — 7d. Any man that would want food would 

not buy it. Tire total of the above is £4 16s. 34d. 
All my allowance for the month is £'2 11s. 10d., leav- 
ing me, if I have no other means of support save pay, 
in debt at the end of the month to the amount of 
£'2 4s. 4i]d., or at the end of 12 months £26 12s. lid., 
and at the end of seven years hence, when I have 25 
years’ service, £186 10s- 5d. 

3306. But are you so much in debt, Con- 
stable? — No, I was counting up this outlay if I 
continued on at the same rate of expenditure. "When 

I have completed 30 years’ service, assuming my pre- 
sent rate of expenditure remains unaltered, and allow- 
ing for increase of £2 12s. per annum, after 25 to 30 
years’ service my total liabilities will be £306 15s. 
What a miserable bleak prospecf for an old man starting 
out on the world! 

3307. How long are these prices going on? — For my 
part, I didn’t take any particular note so long as I 
had money to meet the monthly calls. 

3308. How long have you got money? — Oh, my wife 
has a trifle of money, but it is growing gradually less, 
and it will soon be all gone. Yet a man is supposed to 
live respectably, and is liable to be reported if known 
to be penurious. 

3309. When did you begin to notice this straitness 
of money? — I did not pay any attention as long as 
I knew I had a trifle. Any time I was short I went 
to the wife and she gave me whatever I was short. 
I have an estimate here for a single man’s outlay per 
month. 

8810. The Chairman.— Give us the bulk?— His total 
expenditure is £4 8s. 2d. a month and his total income 
£4 18s. 3d., and that leaves him a balance of 10/ld. 
at the end of the month for the bare necessaries of life. 

3311. Where is that?— In Ballycastle. He has al- 
lowed himself no luxuries, and every item he enume- 
rates I know from experience to be absolutely necessary. 
We further ask that constables be paid their maximum 
at 15 years' service. We say that it is a fact 
thoroughly understood that every man is at his best so 
far as knowledge of his profession nnd his abilitv to 
discharge satisfactorily the many duties he has to "per- 
form are concerned, at that stage of his service. If 
he is not good then it is unreasonable to expect him 
to get better after that. , 

3312. Don't you think we are always improv- 
ing? — No, sir, unfortunately. I think I am 
not. We further ask that merit pay be given to 
constables of 18 years’ service and over who have 
qualified for, but are unable to obtain, promotion, 
owing to want of vacancies. We cannot urge too 
strongly the adoption of such a system. Everybodv 
must be aware that a constable of long and faithful 
service failing to obtain advancement to a higher rank 
owing to some cause over which he has no control, 
seeing that he has no encouragement to continue 
efficient and energetic in the discharge of his various 
duties, becomes indifferent; he takes no interest in the 
service and his only policy naturally is to keep out of 
disciplinary trouble, to take everything easily and do 
as little as possible during the remainder of his service 
It need hardly be pointed out that such a man is use'- 
less as a public servant. We further wish to point out 
that the grant of merit pay ought not to be regulated 
by a mans ability in prosecuting offenders to con- 
viction Rather should it be gauged bv his diligence 
and influence m preventing offences. Our duty con- 
sists in not merely prosecuting criminals. We are sup- 
posed to adopt every means in our power to induce 
evil disposed persons to abandon crime and live honest 


and respectable lives; and if merit pay be given for 
prosecutions only, the effect of such a rule might have 
a tendency to encourage, not to prevent, offences. 
There are some regrettable instances of that sometimes. 
We further ask that deduction from men’s pay for 
barrack accommodation be discontinued in the case 
of married and single men, because the accommodation 
allotted to married men is in almost all cases very re- 
stricted and unsuitable. In nearly every case the 
lavatory, which is seldom of a very sanitary nature, is 
used in common with single men, and prisoners of 
every class must be allowed access to it when neces- 
sary. It is a demoralising and repulsive practice that 
common tramps, filthy and diseased persons, should 
have access to the portions of the barrack premises 
frequented by married families and single men, and 
that the men should not only have to pay rent for 
such places, but defray the cost of cleaning them, and, 
more painful still, have themselves to carry out the 
process of cleaning. 

3313. Mr. Headlam. — Why is that? — Oh, they are 
kept in the public interest, and the public should be 
called upon to contribute to the cleaning of them. 

3314. The Chairman. — Do yon say that they ought 
to clean the premises?— I don't see why the police 
should be called upon to clean the lock-up after the 
prisoners. 

3315. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think that the police 
ought not be called upon to dean the barrack them- 
selves? — Yes, I think not. 

3316. Mr. Starkie. — Does the barrack servant do any 
cleaning? — No, sir; in Ballymena she does not do very 
much. If it is necessary that the barrack should be 
scrubbed out she employs a woman that she pays 
herself. 


3317. The Chairman. — And that does not apply to 
the lock-up? — No, sir. In Ballymena when you go 
out to the yard you are immediately in the lock-up. 

3318. Mr. Headlam. — In the Army, the soldiers have 
to clean the place themselves, and would you establish 
a difference between the Police and the Army? 

3319. Mr. Starkee. — He is drawing attention to the 
state of the lock-up after the prisoners? — Yes ; drunken 
prisoners leave the lock-up in a dirty way. 

3820. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know whether the mili- 
tary police perform it? — 1 did not go into any Force ex- 
cept ourselves. The lock-up is in every case in close 
proximity to the dormitories, and the language used by 
prisoners of a disreputable type outrage the feelings of 
respectable persons, more especially women, and have 
also a contaminating influence on the minds of chil- 
dren, and where sickness exists either in a married 
family or among the single men the inconvenience 
caused is intensified beyond expression. 

3321. Mr. Starkie.— H ow can that be avoided?— It 
is only put forward as showing that the police are 
penalised already without paying for barrack rent. 
In compensation for the inconvenience that we put up 
with we ought not be asked to pay the barrack rent. 
Again, the single men have no comfort in the accom- 
modation provided. The davroom in which they clean 
their clothes and take their meals is open to all classes 
of_ society. Special courts are frequently held on 
prisoners. Lunatics are often detained in this room 
for hours. Very often drunken prisoners of both 
sexes and every rank are detnined here for long periods 
of time when the lock-up is insufficient for their deten- 
tion, which happens very often in Ballymena, and is in 
consequence often more like a common urinal than a 
place set apart for the accommodation of respectable 
Dersons. 


3322. Is there not a courthouse in Ballymena? — Yes. 

3328. And why are these special courts held in the 
barracks? — They are there because it is more con- 
venient in many eases. Otherwise you -would have to 
nrn all over the town looking for the Petty Sessions 
Cleric, and where the case is a petty one we do the 
work ourselves, and it is convenient that way. 

. S f 4 - The Chairman.— B ut do they call it a court— 
is there not something in the regulations preventing 
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them from holding courts in thie way?— Yes, per- 
manent courts. Seeing, therefore, that the barrack 
is resorted to so frequently by all classes of society, 
from tbs lady and gentleman seeking informa£ion or 
making a report or complaint to the common thief or 
prostitute, we respectfully submit that the deduction 
from men s pay for such accommodation be not only 
discontinued, but that an allowance sufficient to defray 
the cost of cleaning barracks, providing mats, brushes, 
etc., be boruo by the public, and the men relieved 
from this obligation. It is a very hard rule which 
compels a married man, who seldom trespasses past 
the dayroom or lmll of the barrack premises to con- 
tribute up to, and in many cases over, £l annually 
towards the cost of cleaning premises used so exten- 
sively by nil classes of society, from the highest to the 
lowest, while the public in whose interest the establish- 
ment is maintained contribute nothing to defray the 
expense. We also urge that where married men are 
accommodated in barracks they should be at liberty to 
retain their whole fnmily in the accommodation pro- 
vided, where such is adequate, and that the rule com- 
pelling men to provide outside accommodation for their 
girls and boys over 16 and 18 years, respectively, be 
modified accordingly'. 

Mr. Staiikie. — These arc not the ages. 

3325. The Chaiuman. — The Inspector-General can 
approve of a girl up to 18 remaining in barracks. 

Witness. — Yes, but the ages specified are 16 for girls 
and 18 for boys. 

3326. The Chairman . — Will you please go on? — 
There is no period of a child's life at which he or she 
is so susceptible to evil influence as at that age, and 
by forcing them from the strict supervision of their 
parents they are exposed in many cases to serious 
temptation. But should it become absolutely neces- 
sary from any cause to remove children from barracks 
the full cost of outside accommodation should be paid. 
We also ask that all children of men transferred in 
the public interest be conveyed at public expense, 
irrespective of children’s age. The rule limiting the 
allowance to children under 15 to be cancelled. 

3827. Mr. Headlam. — Is there any rule as to that at 
present? — Yes, where children are ever 15 their parents 
must convey them at their own expense. 

3328. And at what age would you put it? — Possibly 
up to 18. I think that would be a reasonable exten- 
sion. The present rule operates harshly on senior men 
who are transferred to a distant station. They cannot 
well afford the cost of car and train fare, and it would 
be a great relief in such cases to have their whole 
family conveyed free. We also urge that separation 
allowance to married men temporarily absent from 
their station be paid during the whole period of such 
absence. It appears to us that when this allowance 
was sanctioned it was not contemplated that men 
would be so absent for a longer period than one month. 
Such a case may very seldom happen, but where it does 
occur the hardship is keenly felt. We also ask that 
the rule compelling men going on leave to pay the 
expense of substitutes be abolished and the expense, 
where necessarily incurred, bo charged to the public. 
And that charge pay be given to constables in charge 
of stations, the same as to men of higher rank. It 
seems when this allowance was authorised it was not 
anticipated that a man below the rank of acting- 
sergeant would be at any time in charge, and as such 
men are ns responsible for the discipline of the station 
and the effectual discharge of all the duties in connection 
with the district over which they have supervision, 
as a man in any rank higher, we respectfully submit 
he is entitled to the same consideration in regard to 
all allowances. We also ask that fuel and light 
allowance be increased, so as to cover the whole ex- 
pense of these items. The allowance now paid may 
have been reasonably adequate at the time the scafe 
was fixed, but owing to the increased cost of these 
commodities the present scale is not sufficient to cover 
much more than about half the actual cost. 

3329. The Chaiuman. — Do you know that the In- 
spector-General can increase that allowance? — No, I 
didn’t know it until I came here. 


3330. But you must make a case for it. Well, what 
next? — We say that lodging allowance sufficient to 
enable a married man to live free in a respectable 
locality be paid to all constables, and that this allow- 
ance he paid after seven years instead of ten, as at 
present. Now I will give you the average yearly rents 
paid by married constables in Co. Antr im at the 
different headquarter stations, and they are as fol- 
low : — In Ballymena, £15 8s. 6d. ; in Lame £14 
8s. Od.; in Lisburn, £14 10s. 0d.; in Ballymoney, 
£10 Is. 6d. ; and in Antrim, £11 5s. Od. In towns 
and villages outside headquarter stations the average 
in the district of Ballymena, £9 2s. Od. ; in Lame, 
£14 8s. Od.; Lisburn, £14 10s. Od.; Ballymoney, 
£15 16s. 4d.; and Antrim, £10 5s. Od. The average 
for County Antrim, taking towns and villages— district 
headquarters and country stations — together is 

£12 19s. 5d. The average for County Derry at the 
district headquarter stations of Coleraine, £17 2s. 6d. ; 
Magherafelt, £18 0s. 0d. In towns and villages 
outside headquarter stations the average is, in the 
district of Coleraine, £17 5s. 0d.; and Magherafelt, 
£9 15s. Od. The rent paid at some out-stations ex- 
ceeds that paid at headquarters. At Portrush, County 
Antrim, the average is £22 2s. Od. ; and at Portstewart, 
County Derry, £17 5s. Od. Then, sir, I have got here 
the actual rents paid by the police in. the district of 
Coleraine — the head constable £22 10s. 0d.; the 
sergeant, £17 0s. Od. ; one constable, £14 ; another £22 ; 
another £14; another £18 10s.; another £14; and 
another £15. That is in the town ot Coleraine. In 
Portstewart there is one man paying £16 10s., and 
another paying £18; and in Portrush one man pays 
£16 18s., another pays £23 8s., and another pays £26. 

3381. What ranks are these men? — Constables. 

8332. Are these three Portrush constables? — Yes. 

3333. And does the man that pays £26 make any- 
thing extra — perhaps he is allowed to keep lodgers? — 
I would expect it in the summer months; but in the 
winter I don't know. 

3334. Yes; but it is a very populous place in the 

summer? — Yes. Aud we. ask that boot allowance and 

the cost of making up uniform be increased, so as to 
cover the actual expense; the present allowance being 
totally inadequate. 

3335. Mx-. Headlam. — H ow much does it cost? — As 
I make it myself it is £1 9s. for boots; but I was 
reckoning on a starvation allowance. 

8336. How much does it cost to get a frock? — It 
cost me 9/6 for this frock, and we are allowed 7/6, 
aud we have to pay postage on it. Sometimes when we 
are sent to Belfast and wish to go to the tailors we have 
to go across the city, and perhaps trams will cost us 
a shilling or so. We also ask that allowance for pro- 
tracted periods of absence from station be increased 
to enable men to pay their bills' which is impossible 
at present rates. We understand that an allowance 
of 4/6 per night is paid to men while on d\ity in Dublin 
and we ask that this amount at least be paid to men 
in all other parts of the country. We also ask that 
all men be entitled to retire on completing 25 years' 
service, anything in the Act of 1908 to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I may be permitted to state that 
I am personally acquainted with several constables in 
Antrim and Derry who will resign if tins request is 
refused. They don’t like the idea of being tied down 
till they are useless old men aud unfit for further em- 
ployment. Besides, every department in which they 
might hope to obtain employment is shut to them when 
they attain the age of 50 years, which is the limit 
under Act of 1908 at which they can retire on pension. 

3337. Do you think a man’s utility is over when he 
is fifty years? — No, but when he is only a constable 
after these 50 years he sees that there is not much 
more for him, and it is better to retire and see what 
he can do outside, where his chances would he much 
brighter. 

3338. But he is still able. to stay m the service? — 
Yes, but the majority are not very robust or limber. 

8339. And what happens them? — Oh, they get stiff 
and unable to work. Again, we ask that the pensions 
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of men. retiring be calculated on pay and allowances, 
the same as in the ease of officers, and on the actual 
rate of pay they are drawing at the time of retirement, 
instead of the average of three rears as at present. 
Furthermore that widows' annuities be increased and 
that women on becoming widows after their husbands’ 
retirement from the service be granted pensions re- 

K ’^ss of the date of widowhood. Man’s mind is 
y capable of conceiving a case mom pitiable than 
that of a poor woman in such circumstances. She 
may end her days in the workhouse and be buried in 
a pauper’s grave, leaving to the mercy of an unsympa- 
thetic world a family of poverty-stricken, unprovided 
for, uneducated children, who live lives of misery, sur- 
rounded with all the elements of evil and squalor, and 
bearing all the traces of privation, hunger, and thirst, 
consequent on the misery surrounding the circum- 
stances of their birth. 

3340. That is the ease of a pensioner's widow? — 
Yes, sir. We also request that some allowance be 
paid us for our trouble in collecting and compiling 
agricultural statistics. 

3341. Are you excused from police duty when you 
do that? — Yes, when we are out in the country collect- 
ing information; but when we have done that we have 
to turn out again and do something else like a patrol. 


3342. The Chau; max. — And yon do fill the forms as 
best you can? — Yes. I have it written out. At 
present we receive only 1/- for eight hours' absence 
while travelling through the country collecting this in- 
formation, and as the clerical work in the subsequent 
compilation of these statistics involves an enormous 
amount of labour, we think it only fair we should be 
compensated in some way for our trouble, as collecting 
information outside is but the bare skeleton of the duty 
cast on us iu connection with these returns. When we 
return to our station we have to sit for several hours 
making abstracts, and, while it may appear that we 
are only about eight hours daily engaged at this work, 
we are, as a matter of fact, twelve and fourteen. The 
same applies in the case of Census returns, and the 
collecting annually information required by the War 
Office regarding horses for military pur-poses. It was 
mentioned by some of the witnesses that sergeants who 
are Inspectors of Weights and Measures are also In- 
spectors under the Food and Drugs Acts, and for this 
they claim some remuneration. But, lest it may be 
imagined that sergeants only are employed on this 
duty, and that if an allowance be made, it might be 
payable in their case only, and lest the same mistake 
would occur which followed the recommendations of 
the 1901 Commission, regarding charge pay to ser- 
geants in eharge of stations, I wish to point out that 
in many eases constables are appointed to enforce these 
Acts. And where they are so appointed, I respect- 
fully request, on behalf of my comrades, that they be 
granted the same recompense for their trouble in con- 
nection with this duty as if they were sergeants. It 
would be most unfair to grant an allowance to one 
class of men for the performance of a particular duty, 
aud deny another class any reward for the same work. 
We also ask that the present system of promotion he 
abolished, and all men advanced according to seniority, 
provided they qualify at an examination which ought 
to be pretty stiff — something between the present 
qualifying standard aud the competitive or “ P ” sys- 
tem. This would have the effect of keeping up a good 
average degree of intelligence in the rank of sergeant. 
The examination might be conducted annually bv a 
superior officer at some convenient centre for each 
province, or county We suggest that the lists of men 
qualifying should be kept at headquarters, and that 
no man be passed over, if possible, except through his 
own default. arising from misconduct or neglect of 
duty when his name should be wiped out forthwith 
and this fact notified to the man immediately This 
would give the men more confidence, as Ioca'l" preju- 
dices and influences could not then operate to the detri- 
° f , rki , n "’ respectable and intelligent con- 
stables The absolute necessity for such a system is 
imperative, seeing the grave injustice perpetrated on 
many respectable men in some counties. There is a 
general system at present in operation with regard to 
men qualifying under the “ P ” system. From con- 


stable to acting-sergeant, from acting-sergeant to ser- 
geant, from sergeant to head constable, the same 
system operates among officers, and nobody seems 
aggrieved by its application, and there is no reason to 
suspect that the same general system would nob work 
satisfactorily throughout the whole establishment. We 
also ask that all claims for favourable records be made 
out by the man concerned, and submitted in the official 
manner to headquarters without question or comment, 
except so far as may be absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish the validity of the claim. The merits of the case 
might be decided by the Inspector-General, and where 
the decision is averse to the man’s demand, the positive 
cause of such decision should be notified to him, and 
the whole file transmitted for his information. There 
is hardly a feature of police administration regarding 
which such widepspread discontent prevails. Some 
men get favourable, others unfavourable records for 
almost nothing, while more can never, get a single 
mark of approbation for anything. And where duty 
requiring special recognition is performed by any mail 
he should be paid' a small monetary reward at the time, 
aud his claim to further preference end. These records 
are earned merely as a circumstance of chance. A 
man may earn a reeord by happening to be in a certain 
place at a certain time, and the necessity for official 
interference arising, he, of course, is bound to act.. 
If he happens to be a favourite with the man in 
eharge of the station, or with the District Inspector, 
he gets a record, which, according to present conditions, 
secures him preference over better men in the matter 
of promotion. If lie is not a favourite he might as 
reasonably attempt to fly in mid-air ns hope for a mark 
of favour, so that his whole prospect in the Force is 
regulated by mere chance, in performing a duty which 
might have been far more satisfactorily executed by 
any other inau had the circumstances as to time ancl 
place been reversed. I am requested by my comrades 
to impress on this committee the pressing necessity 
of effecting some change in the "class of recruits now 
admitted to the Force. There is, perhaps, no part of 
the country where the need for reform of this nature 
is so keenly felt as iu the Northern counties. In former 
times we could boast of possessing men who, in the 
darkest and most trying periods of our country’s his- 
tory, discharged their many duties with perfect impar- 
tiality, but they were not then actuated by any feeling 
of religious bigotry or political animosity. 'They worked 
side by side in harmony, faithfully discharging to the 
public their oatlibomid obligations. No feeling of sec- 
tarian bitterness existed amongst the men in former 
times, but, with the altered system, with the admission 
to the Force of men whose early life was clouded bv 
the meanest, most demoralizing and bigoted influences, 
the Force in some counties has, to a great extent be- 
come a corrupt body of bitter partisans; class is 
opposed to class, and creed to creed in the same bar- 
racks Perhaps the low standard required to qualifv a 
candidate is accountable, to n great extent, for this 
unhappy change. ’ 

8348. Mr. He.adi.am. What is this altered system?— 
? V s . jjf system of taking recruits of lower ' standard 
into the Force. In some Northern counties no man 
of late years seeks admission to the service excoot those 

tinker ' 'Ve^'v “ Rnythin "’ better than the common 
tinker the chimney sweep, or cornor-bov. They are 

-Ai nd S ° , al T *!l eir fat heis, brothers,' and 
legations, either rabid Orangemen or low-classed 
Ribbonmen; call them Molly Maguire,, rtateve" W- 
lt 2*1'™ no *' terrible fact that they 
are totally unfit to be admitted to the service remain, 
unaltered In some barracks in Antrim and Derry the 
moat melancholy exhibition of sectarian bitterness me 
vails and the promoter* and participators in this P |n- 
«™^T coadnet are the men admitted in recent years 
to the ranks of the service. The scrapm-ife’ ' 
to restrain them seems in many cases unavailing "^If 
he threatens to report one of these characters foi"'s,,eh 

abT^heThS SltTe 1 ^ SSt 

disseminated broadcast, and the^ssodXFnf t-’ Uy 
ordinntea plan, and sometimes succeed a, S J? y S E V J' 
ruin, so that he, very often, oo™sKfh,f'*' n * lm 
peets. deems it miser to permit irregularities iS. 
come into conflict irith violent S2 wf* ll T 
eiae. With the present 
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the Northern counties, the danger arising from the 
admission to and retention in the service of such men 
is pre-eminently manifest. They are a danger to the 
peace of the locality and a menace to their older com- 
rades whose efforts to maintain peace, order and tran- 
quillity, fellowship and good feeling among all classes 
of the general public, they very often frustrate. It is, 
sir absolutely impossible, utterly opposed to the dic- 
tates of reason and experience, to expect an ignorant 
man brought up in an unhealthy and immoral atmos- 
phere, trained from infancy to the tune of “To hell 
with King ‘William," or “ God perish the Pope,” a 
few months only having elapsed since he threw off the 
Ribbonman’s sash, or laid down the Orange drum, to 
discharge, in times of political excitement or sectarian 
bitterness, his duty without fear, favour or affection, 
malice or ill-will. I am fully acquainted with a man 
of this class, who, on the occasion of a party demon- 
stration last year, almost- cried because, by being 
placed on duty as barrack orderly, he was, as he him- 
self declared, deprived for the first time of the privilege 
of marching with the procession. By what form of 
human reasoning can such a man be relied on to dis- 
charge his duty fearlessly, without favour or aSection, 
or to co-operate with his comrades in the suppression 
of disorder arising from sectarian causes? we think 
that no man who identifies himself with any political 
or secret organisation ought to be accepted as a can- 
didate for the Force. Therefore, what I suggest, and 
what I am authorized by the vast majority of my ex- 
perienced comrades to suggest, is', that if it be abso- 
lutely necessary (which, God forbid, it may be) for 
the purpose of keeping up the strength of the Estab- 
lishment to admit such men that they, if belonging 
to the North, be not allocated to Northern counties, 
and that those of this class who are already so allo- 
cated be transferred, as soon as may be reasonably 
convenient, to some other part of Ireland. I make 
this appeal, sir, on behalf of my comrades as well 
for the sake of discipline and the reputation of the 
Force as in the interest and well-being of the general 
public, whose friends and protectors we are supposed 
to be. It is painful to us, sir, as the older members 
of this Establishment, who remember and have learned 
the glories of our history in the past, we who have been 
praised by Royalty, who have been applauded by 
statesmen of our own and foreign countries, we whom 
the world have admired for our faithful and fearless 
discharge of our oath-bound obligations, to be brought, 
for the sake of any consideration, to such a regrettably 
low level as the enforced companionship of such men 
entails. And it must be doubly painful to the 
Inspector-General, who, but a few short years ago, could 

The Comm 


justly boast of commanding the finest body of men in 
the world, to find himself to-day at the head of a Force 
composed in great part of a low and disreputable 
rabble. 

3344. The Chairman. — I think I can speak for my 
colleagues when I say that- we rather regret that you 
entered so largely into these matters. You may have 
felt under an obligation to do so, and I daresay you 
didn’t act so without a good deal of consideration. But 
what you said was a great reflection upon the discip- 
line of the Force, and upon those on whom the duty 
devolves of recruiting the Force. I merely wish, as 
that statement of yours goes upon the notes, to ex- 
press regret that you have considered yourself under 
any necessity to make it, and also to express the hope 
that the observations which were made do not apply 
to any large percentage of the Force, which all Irish- 
men still regard with respect and entire trust. 

TTifness. — I am aware of that. 

3345. The Chairman. — I only wish that to go on 
the notes. 

Witness. — I was quite conscious of the responsibility 
I incurred in putting that statement-. It but deals with 
a subject that has been much talked of generally. I 
am positive that it doesn’t mean that- there was any 
large section of the Force affected bv it. But if the 
men’s pay be not increased so as to offer an inducement 
to a better class of young men to join the Force the 
inevitable result will be that the observations I have 
made will eventually apply to a very large percentage, 
a circumstance which every Irishman will regard with 
feelings of regret and shame. 

3346. The Chairman. — Your observations are very 
sweeping, as you may have observed. Anything re- 
flecting upon the respectability and discipline of the 
Force should be duly considered before being stated. 
I make no further observations. 

'Witness. — We also ask that the rule compelling men 
to remain single for seven years after joining the Force 
be abolished, and the section of the Act imposing this 
restriction be repealed accordingly, and we ask that 
the matter be left to the men’s own discretion as to 
the time of marrying, subject, however, to the approval 
of his authorities regarding the character of the woman 
chosen as partner. If this were done, it is hardly 
conceivable that young men would rush headlong into 
improvident marriages. Their judgment and sense of 
responsibility would operate in the opposite direction. 
We further, and with every confidence, appeal on be- 
half of the men who have already married without 
leave, that the penalty attaching to them should cease 
to have effect. That’s the whole lot, sir. 

ittee adjourned. 


SEVENTH DAY.— THURSDAY, MARCH 5th, 1914. 


At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present : — The Eight Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., K.C.V.O., I.S.O. (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Acting-Sergeant James Grady examined. 


3347. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
— James. 

3348. You are an acting-sergeant? — Yes. 

3349. Stationed where? — At Manor Street, Water- 
ford. 

3350. What is your service? — Eighteen years and 
“ght months. I have been an acting-sergeant one 
year and seven months. 

3351. Then you got your stripes as acting-sergeant 
after a little over seventeen years? — Seventeen years 
and a few months. 

3352. How long have you been in Waterford? — I 
hsve been in it altogether something over twelve years. 
Before that I served in Mayo and Cavan. 

3353. "What persons do you represent here? — The 


sergeants and acting-sergeants of the Province of 
Munster, in conjunction witah Sergeant O'Donnell, 
who was examined here on the 25th February. 

3354. He came from Cappamore, Limerick? — Yes. 

3355. You were present- when he was examined? — 
Yes, sir. 

3356. Now, I don’t want to limit you in any way, 
but will you kindly bear in mind that he represented 
the same people that you do? — Yes, and as part of the 
evidence with regard to pay is the same, I need not 
give it, and, of course, he gave sketches showing the 
increase in the cost of living, just similar to what I 
could give, so that I don’t think it will be necessary 
for me to go into these details. 

T 
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3357. The Chairman. — That is a matter for yourself. 
We don't want evidence that is mere repetition. 

Witness. — Well, that would be mere repetition, 
but I have a short list here showing the increase in 
the cost of eleven articles of food since the year I 
joined the service up to the present time. 

3358. The Chairman.— Would you let us have that? 


3359. Mr. Headlam. — Where did you get these 
figures from ? — In County Waterford I collected them 
from the sergeants in the stations, and they got them 
from then own experience and from the shop- 
keepers. 

3360. And are they the average figures? — Yes. 

3361. You have not got the exact figures in any 
particular ease? — No, sir; they are from all localities 
and different towns. They are as follows : — Beef and 
mutton in 1895 was 6d. per lb., in 1914 it is lOd. ; 
bacon in 1895 was 6d. per lb., now 1/2. 

3362. Mr. Headlam. — Is that Irish bacon? — Yes, sir. 
Butter in 1895 was lOd. per lb., it is now 1/4; soap 
in 1895 was 2d., now 3d. ; potatoes in 1895 were 3 id. per 
stone, now 8d. ; eggs in 1895 were 8d. per dozen, now 
1/4; milk in 1895 was 2d. per quart, now 3d.; bread 
per 2ilb. loaf in 1895 was 2id., now BJd. ; oil per 
gallon in 1895 was 7d., now 10d.; boots (highlows) in 
1895 were 13/10 per pair; they are now 18/6. 

3363. The Chairman. — Were these locally-made boots, 
or were they boots — Tyler's or others. — made in Bhops? 
— I dare say they were locally-made boots. I have a 
pair on me now that I got at Tyler’s, and they cost 
me 16/6, and, of course, a pair that I would get made 
locally would be better. The boots I am wearing would 
be no good in the country, and on beat duty you would 
want a better class of boot, otherwise a man would 
be limping with corns. Coal in 1895 cost 16/- a ton, 
in '97 it cost 18/- a ton, in 1904 it was £1 2s. 0d., 
and in 1914 it is £1 10s. Od. That is out through the 
country; of course it would not be that in a seaport 
town, or a place where they would have a cheap mode 
of conveyance. 

3364. Did the Dublin strike affect the prices in 
Waterford?— Not a bit, sir. The different strikes that 
have been all over England did affect the prices, and, 
in consequence of these strikes, the labourers got in- 
creases in their wages, and then the prices went up, 
and they will remain up. But in 1901, the time of 
the Boer War, coal was very dear in Waterford, but 
that was only for a short period. Wed, of course I 
had another list here prepared, but it was something 
similar to what Sergeant O’Donnell gave as regards the 
differences between 1901 and 1914. 

3365. Mr. Headlam — The former list was a com- 
parison between what years?— 1895 and 1914. The 
cost of labour has gone up, and there are a number of 
co-operative stores and creameries spread about the 
country, where farmers can get their full market value 
for their produce, and houses and taxes have also in- 
creased. 


3366. The Chairman — Give us illustrations of th< 
house rents also gomg up?— I think Sergeant O’Don- 
nell gave some of them, but I can give you some fron 
ray own experience. 

8367 Give us them? — I mu transferred out o 
Waterford 0% last October twelve jears, and when 1 
w? B T b “ k * e *! n *“? J'“ r 1 »<* get a house 

moLL W ‘l “ "'" k for lwo roo "“ fo *' 

“ST -, 1 ^ fhs h ° llss agents, because I had beei 
“w'o f ", r years, and they were ad lookim 
out for a suitable house for me that would be fairb 
Tahou e ° * e barrack. After about two months ' 
got a house, and the rent, which, before I took it wa < 

f/r party that lived “ it: having been ’then 

for about thirty years, is now 6/6 a week-that is* 
increase of about 30 per cent. 

3368. What family have you?— Pour children nm 

“ °?‘ fashio c ned house with no yard to it 
oooa. Do you know of any other rasp 9 T i 
cases of other men— the incoming tenant tbl 

jessed upon him „ t the wry^eT^^ C T’, 
337o 4,of m f n I cases by 1 '' or 1/6 a week! 

eouf^?™ 8 „\£fc“u' tere T ° U *° » th, 

to”' H ' d J ° U ‘ h °“ e ™ in charg. 


3372. And you didn't live out? — No, sir. 

3373. You iiad accommodation there? — Yes, a kind 
of accommodation. 

3374. Do you know of your own knowledge what is 
paid by other ipeu in Waterford or elsewhere? — Yes, 
the majority in Waterford pay 5/-, more pay 5/6, and 
some 6/6, and one pays 7 /6. 

3375. Are they sergeants or constables, and what is 
the 7/6 man?— Ho is a constable.. 

3376. And outside? — The rents vary very much, for 
instance, in Nenagh, the eases thiit Mr. Price gave, 
and the cases that Sergeant O’Donnell gave, and other 
places, but in Dungavvan it is something like 4/6 or 
5/-, and in nearly every small town it U about the 
same. There may be some isolated caseB, and I know 
one case where a man has a house for twenty-five years, 
aud he was transferred some time ago, but he didn’t 
bring his family. He is only paying 2/6, but if that 
man was going into it now he would pay 3/6. 

3377. And now, what is the next point? — The ser- 
geants desire me to say that they have the mest 
responsible position, as already acknowledged at pre- 
vious Commissions. In fact, he is the mainstay of 
the service, and still his minimum pay is only 2/- pet- 
week more than a constable, and his maximum 4/- 
per week, which is not sufficient remuneration for the 
additional work performed. You might say he has 
charge allowance, but only about half the sergeants 
derive any benefit from charge allowance. When an 
outrage occurs in his sub-district, he lias no one to 
advise him. It is not so with a head constable. He 
haB also to keep books and records of station, and is 
responsible for the peace, etc., of his sub-district, also 
the conduct of men stationed under him. In fact, he 
is the hardest worked man hi the service, and should 
be better paid. He has not sufficient remuneration 
for his services. The sergeants consider they should 
be better paid, and that too great a difference is be- 
tween them and head constables, whose maximum pay 
per week is £2 2s., and that of a sergeant is only 32/- 
per week, twice the difference between a head constable 
and sergeant and that of sergeant and constable. In the 
D.M.P. the difference between maximum pay of a con- 
stable and that of a sergeant is 10/- per week; mini- 
mum difference, 11/- per week. In almost all the 
English Police Forces the difference in pay of constables 
and that of sergeants is much more than in Ireland. 
It is also desired that senior sergeants should get good 
conduct pay. 

3378. Mr. Headlam. — What amount of good conduct 
pay would you suggest, and at what period should the 
sergeant get it? — I would say that an efficient 
sergeant who would have given satisfaction to his 
authorities for eight or ten years should get at least 1 /- 
a week additional at the end of that time, and then 
after three or four years more an additional 1/- a 
week. 

3879. An additional 1/- after eight years, and 
another after twelve years? — Yes. I know some very 
intelligent sergeants that have been in charge of 
stations for 14 years or more, and they are what- are 
called disappointed " P ” men, and these should get 
that good conduct pay. They had to wait on for 16 
or 17 years for tlie seniority list, according to their 
cases, and it is very hard for them to be drawing their 
pay for fourteen years without any increase in their 
salary. 

8380. The Chairman.— You say they passed the “ P ” 
List? — Yes. 


ooox. j. presume tuey possessed the literary qualifica- 
tion ? — Yes, and the iegal qualification. 

3382. Wore they fourteen years sergeants then?— 
No, not all that time; but their entire service in the 
rank would he about seventeen years, and they were, 
of course, two and a half years as acting-sergeants, 
which is the same as a sergeant as far as taking charge 
of a station is concerned. The acting-sergeant is 
known as a cheap kind of sergeant. 

3388. I don't quite understand about the dis- 
appointed man m the ” P ” List— if he failed to get 
his promotion to sergeant by passing in the “ P ” List, 
then he took up the position by being promoted in the 
ordinary way by seniority ?— First he became a ser- 
geant in the " V ” List 
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3384. And then at a certain period lie could go up, 
as he was in a favourable position to compete for head 
constable? — Yes. 

3385. And he failed? — Yes. 

3383. Then he would only occupy the position of 

iug for the head constableship on the Seniority List? 

*s. 

3387. And when he was fourteen years a sergeant he 
didn’t go on even after that? — He goes on, and he is 
called up when it comes to his turn on the seniority 
list, having failed to secure a place by competition. 

3388. Was he ever called up? — Not yet. 

3389. But he has the prospect of being called? — Yes, 
but it is a long time to keep a man — seventeen years in 
the rank before being promoted. 

3390. I only wanted you to explain. I took it from 
what you said about the disappointed “ P ” man that 
the disappointment only came from the fact that he 
didn’t succeed in the head constable examination. 
"Well, what next? — I have a letter here showing the 
increase in the cost of furniture and bedding and other 
things in these years. It is taken from the “ B. I. 
Constabulary Gazette ” of February 7th, 1914, and it is 
in reference to a catalogue, and after sending out the 
catalogue they found they could not sell it at the 
price. It runs as follows : — Memo, from H. Weiner 
and Co., General House Furnishers, 33 Talbot Street, 
Dublin. Deai' Sir, — We regret to inform you that owing 
to the enormous advance in the price of raw materials 
and labour, all manufacturers have advanced their 
prices of their goods from 20 per cent to 30 per cent. 
We have been selling our goods at prices marked in 
catalogue for the last six months at a considerable loss 
to ourselves, and we are now reluctantly compelled to 
advance all prices therein, as follows, until the issue 
of our new 7 furniture guide, 12-J per cent, or 2/6 in 
the £ on all furniture, 25 per cent, or a/- in the £ on 
bedsteads and bedding. As we have already dis- 
tributed some thousands of our catalogues previous to 
the above advance, customers will kindly note (when 
ordering) that the advance applies in all cases. Soli- 
citing the favour of your esteemed comrades’ orders, 
and thanking you in advance. — H. Weiner & Co. With 
regard to pensioners, you have already been told that 
it is very difficult for them to get employment. In 
respect to that I will read a few things that I took 
from the papers. There was an election for assistant 
gate porter at the North Dublin Union, and the adver- 
tisement stated that the salary would be £1 per week 
and suit of livery annually, but that pensioners were 
not eligible. 

3391. Mr. Starkie. — T hat does not refer specially to 
Constabulary pensioners? — Yes, as long as he served 
under the Government it didn’t matter. He was dis- 
qualified. Then there was a resolution passed by the 
Waterford Corporation in 1910, which unanimously 
declared that no Corporation houses were to be rented 
to policemen, ex-policemen, or military pensioners. 

3392. Mr. Hbadeam. — D oes the Waterford Corpora- 
tion get a grant from the State towards the building 
of these houses? — Oh, yes, sir. Here is another. It 
appeared in the “ Waterford Star ” in July, 1900, and 
it is headed, “ Police Pensioners and Vacant Posts.” It 
says : — “ Our spirited -contemporary, the ‘ Irish People,’ 
has the following in its current issue : ‘ Not satisfied 
with trying to fill every available post from bailiff to 
school attendance officer, or night watchman, gate- 
keeper. the Irish Guards and Policeman imagine that 
they were born, not made, for every nice little job 
that turns up in Waterford, Cork, Kilkenny, Clonmel, 
Dublin, and Carrick. The feeling of prejudice is 
slightly dying out, but why should the public men of 
Waterford, etc., vote away positions to ex-police who, 
in many instances, are provided for. We hope not. 
The policeman who has done his share in the noble 
work of spying, evicting, and batoning in Ireland 
should be made seek other fields when he retires.’ ” 
That shows the feeling against them. Another illustra- 
tion is what took place in reference to the election of 
summons server in Waterford, for which a sergeant 
applied. He canvassed twelve city magistrates; six 
of them promised him votes and their influence. The 
other six made no promise to any person, but said 
they would remember him. A few days before the 
election took place, the " Waterford Star ” made violent 


attacks on policemen and pensioners, advising the 
public to give them uo situation, but let the Govern- 
ment whom they served look after them. The result 
was that not one of the magistrates kept their promise, 
through fear, no doubt, of public opinion. The posi- 
tion was unanimously given to a candidate whom the 
“ Star ” supported, and who was a feeble old man oi 
dissipated habits, and he died soon afterwards. He 
was a lounger, knocking around the corners, and doing 
nothing. As regards recruits, I don’t wonder that they 
are not coming forward, seeing that pensioners, after 
serving 25 or 80 years, finish up their lives in poverty; 
consequently, no respectable young man who can afford 
to go away to the Colonies, or the States, would think 
of joining or remaining in the R.I.C. 

8393. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think they look for- 
ward to the time when they get a pension when they 
are joining the Constabulary? — No, I don’t. I didn’t 
do it myself. When I joined there were some pensioners 
in the locality where I lived, and they held respectable 
positions and were respected by the people in the dis- 
trict. Some of them had shops, and they had a good 
pension, and living was cheaper than it is now: and in 
any ease when parents see now 7 the kind of positions 
that pensioners go for nowadays, there is no induce- 
ment to make them send their boys into the service. 

3394. At the time you mention was there this pre- 
judice against the police? — Yes. a little, but it has 
grown worse. 

3395. Do you know any other positions in Ireland 
where persons get as good pensions as the police after 
30 years? — I do not. I have not looked up the matter. 

3396. You know that the Civil Servants have to serve 
40 years? — Yes, but they have good pay. nud they make 
provision for their families while they are in the 
service, and they can make plenty of money and lay it 
by. 

3397. Do you think that the school teachers can do 
that? — Yes; I am certain of it. I have a sister and 
cousins teaching, and I know what they do. 

8398. They can make provision as well as the pen- 
sion? — Yes, and another thing — a man can't tell 
whether lie will ever draw a pension or not, and look 
at the predicament that his family is in then ! I have 
here a statement showing what is done in the case of 
prison warders, and when one of them dies after five 
years’ service, a lump sum is given to his heirs equal to 
one year’s salary and allowances. 

3399. After five years? — Yes; it is given as five years 
here. Several young men who joined the service in 
recent years have done so for the purpose of getting a 
training and knowledge of police work. They endeavou- 
to get some money from friends, or save a few pounds 
which would enable them to get away to join other 
Police Forces. The training and discipline which th ex- 
get in the R.I.C. fit them for almost any position in 
after life. It is a well-known fact their services are 
welcomed by every Police Force, as the R.I.C. Depot 
is a training ground for Colonial and other Police 
Forces. It was always considered the finest and best 
Police Force in the world. I fear the increase now- 
demanded will not be sufficient inducement to enlist 
recruits, as the tendency is to go wuere they will ger 
better terms and encouragement for tueir services. 

3400. In Ireland? — No, in America and Australia 
und everywhere. An Irishman doesn't mind where he 
goes. I have heard it asked here on a few occasions 
was it pay as much as discipline that kept men from 
joining? I eau tell you that the discipline is not- so 
severe, and it never causes men to resign. More 
money and better terms we all want. Recruits, when 
coming forward, are in complete ignorance of discipline, 
and, therefore, it cannot be said that thev do not wish 
to join in consequence of it. I don't think that dis- 
cipline has anything to do xvith it. 

3401. And you don’t think that they are frightened 
at the idea of a hard life? — No, not so much. When 
they see a policeman going around smart and clean 
they think he is a fine fellow, but they will soon 
find out. Then there is the matter of promotion, 
and the sergeants wish that all promotions to the 
rank of District Inspector should be made from 
the ranks. If I don’t mistake Lord Monck’s 
Commission recommended that all promotions should 

T 2 
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be made from the ranks. They also desire that the age 
limit for head constables fo- promotion to District In- 
spector should be abolished. In support of this, I 
mention a case where a District- Inspector was recently 
promoted to the rank of County Inspector at 58 or 59 
years of age, and also a District Inspector of about the 
same age was promoted a few years ago to be Resident 
Magistrate. Both gentlemen joined the Force as con- 
stables. We say that there should be but one list for 
the promotion of head constable to the rank of District 
Inspector, viz., seniority, and that all the vacancies be 
given to them. In this way a saving would be effected 
by the promotion of head constables, and promotion in 
the other ranks would be accelerated. 

3402. The Chairman. — The ages are 45 and 48? — 
Yes. 

3403. And do you propose that there should be no 
limitations. Some witnesses have suggested that it 
should be 50 years for both, but you say there should 
be no limit? — Well, in some cases it might come over 
fifty. Some men are practically young men at fifty, 
and just in the prime of life, and others, of course, 
are worn out long before that. They also say that 
there should be but one list for promotion on seniority, 
the same to be kept at headquarters, from which men 
would be promoted to the rank of head constable. At 
present there are four lists, and half the number should 
suffice, and promotion would he more rapid. By pro- 
moting the head constable a saving would be effected 
to the public, because when a head constable retires 
he would be entitled to his pension and he would go 
away, and another head constable would be appointed 
in his place. If that head constable, instead of re- 
tiring. got promotion, he would stay on, and it would 
not cost the State so much to keep him as to allow him 
to retire and appoint a cadet officer to the rank of 
District Inspector. 

3404. Mr. Headlam. — You think there should be one 
list for promotion from constable to sergeant all over 
the country? — I think there should be one general list. 
It would be fairer, and I believe myself there would 
not be so much discontent as there is now as' to the 
way in which promotion is made. At present it is a 
Chinese puzzle to find out how promotion is made. 
There is what is called the Seniority List, which in- 
cludes only disappointed “ P ’’ sergeants, who took 
promotion at very short service, but were unsuccessful 
afterwards when they competed for the rank of head 
constables. The County Inspectors’ clerks were re- 
ferred to in evidence, and I would say that there are 
too many lists. I would suggest two instead of the 
four hats at present. County Inspectors’ clerks to be 
included in the second list. The sergeant who is a 
County Inspector’s clerk should be granted good service 
pay, because he has very onerous duties. He is re- 
sponsible for many things, and he has oftentimes 
fifteen hours work out of the twenty-four. His duty 
is heavy, and he is practically confined. 

3405. Mr. Starkie. — And he has no opportunity of 
getting favourable records, I presume?— No “not 
the slightest, unless he gets a chance, while passing 
along the street, of getting a second-class courageous 
record. By the present system a sergeant who is only 
two years m the ranks can compete for the rank of 
head constable, and, if successful, he blocks the way 

as Jk use ^ to be. . It is considered unfair to 
allow them to compete at such short service. 

3406. Mr. Headlam. — I want to ask you this : Sup- 
wf 8 : JFvt 1ud e ? ae *3*° an y other profession in Ire- 
land, would you have done better than you have done 

mVstlf T . 1 d "T J . 1 w T °» Id - df 1 “"ducted 

53fy. * pro,eMlon 1 wnfid he better off 

• 34 °T' *”* - of Profession?— Any sort of profes 

frirekJ” 1 “ y - ? »ot°Sy 

3408. Bet I was asking about Ireland ?_Weli , 
fatt I ™ serious to We the country, but mvuarenS 
didn’t want me to go. I had some pj let Sy and 
rrhen I came up to Dublin I was intending to go 

and not join the Force at all, snd I S 

ifj had acted on that at the time I would* KeW 

3409. Do you know that a large proportion of 
teachers don t get above the third class?— Well, that is 


their own fault, and, a large proportion of the constables 
never get further than constable. 

3410. What proportion of constables get promoted?— 
Not much more than a third. 

3411. Not much more than how much? — About a 
third. At one time nearly every man that would re- 
tire was either a sergeant or a head constable. 

3412. And what is the cause of the change? — The 
competitive system. 

3413. The “ P. ” system? — Yes. It didn t tell pro- 

perly until within the last few years. 

3414. Do you know the proportion of men promoted 
from the “ P ” List?— It is about a third. 

3415. The Chairman. — It is 15 per cent. 

B’ifncss. — The average man of good education join- 
ing the Force would be a good policeman without 
knowing the names of all the gulfs and capes and 
geography and so on, that would never come into his 
business as a policeman. He would be as good a 
policeman ns the man that would qualify for the “ P ” 
List. 

3416. Mr. Headlam. — And you think that the “ P ” 
List has checked promotion to a considerable extent? 
— Yes, certainly. If all the promotions to the higher 
rank were made from the Seniority List, it would 
mean accelerated promotion. I understand that even 
the Resident Magistrates are paid from the Constabu- 
lary Vote. 

3417. Mr. Starkie. — They are not paid from the 
Constabulary Vote. They are paid from the County 
Court Officer’s Vote. 

Witness. — If they were paid from the Constabulary 
Vote, I don’t see how the promotion to them should 
not be from the Constabulary. With regard to fuel 
and light and subsistence allowances, they have been 
placed before you, and it is not necessary for me to say 
anything with regard to them, because I approve of 
what the others have said. With regard to pensions 
to widows, if possible an increase should be given, 
because -£10 a year is very little for a widow, and 
the age limit for the children sbo-ild be extended — 
that is, from 16 to 18 eighteen years. 

8418. Mr. Headlam. — Why do you say that? Can’t 
they get employment at 16 nowadays? — My experience 
of policemen’s children is that they are not as strong 
as they were. I suppose it is because they are not so 
well fed. 

3419. You know that prices were about the same in 
1883, and the Constabulary pay was less, and so that 
the children should be stronger now than in 1883? — 
I don’t think so. I didn’t go back to 1883. 

3420. Well, you can take it from me that the prices 
of commodities were about the same as now, and, in 
fact, in some eases more. 

Witness. — That may have been for a short period. 
8421. And the present prices may be for a short 
period? Oh, no, the tendency is to go up higher. 
V e also say that the lodging allowance should be in- 
creased-, and that the married sergeants and head con- 
stables who are accommodated in barracks, and whose 
children have to live out, according to the regula- 
tions— we think it is a greater hardship, as that is the 
,} v - , n t lG y should be most carefully looked after. 
VVe think a lodging allowance should be grauted to 
them, or they should get permission to keep their 
children in the barracks. I have also been asked to 
impress upon you the urgent necessity there is for 
speedy legislation, and to give effect to your recommen- 
dations from the date of the sitting of the Commission, 
and not to delay it for seven years, the same as the 
recommendations of previous Commission. Some men 
lost about £18 4s. in pay in consequence of the 1901 
recommendations not being given effect to till 1908, 
and they consider it should be given to them now as 
man bonus to tide them over their present deplorable 
condition. TWore, we appeal t 0 ‘ y0Ui gentlemen, 
to recommend that it be given to all who are entitled 
to it. As regards married men taking in lodgers, snd 
rH™,”* 1 !! 8 ° f P?. m “c‘On to do so be the Inspeetor- 
S-mfsin 8 application is made, in moet cases thet 
ST** 1 ' P-anted, but there are very lew appli- 
JS?” "E ™*?®. because it ie not desirable in the first 
cbuld no/ m “*! s “°? d :. °™S to the conditions, he 
iu ° o P ' t8 '’ ith “"ban, in doing eo. 

, C , ™.t are the conditions?- 
- " 6 011 lollow Conditiona on which Wives of 
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Members of the Force will be permitted to keep 
Lodgers — (1) The rooms are to be suitable and in ex- 
cess of those necessary for the proper accommodation 
of the man and his family. (2) The lodgers taken in 
are to be of a respectable class, reasonably permanent, 
and not merely casual visitors, who would be con- 
stantly changing. (3) Every letting of rooms is to be 
subject to notice to quit of not longer than seven days. 
(4) No member of the Force will be permitted to iet 
lodgings to or take lodgings from a subordinate. (5) No 
portion of the time of members of the Force is to be 
devoted to attendance upon lodgers. (6) Houses are 
not to be taken with the object of letting rooms. The 
rooms let to lodgers are to be bona fide spare apart- 
ments in the house occupied by the married family 
which lets them. (7) Proper supervision is to be kept 
over such houses by the District Inspector, or the head 
■constable, or sergeant in charge of station, as the case 
may be, who will report to headquarters any abuse of 
the privileges granted. The District Inspector should 
certify in his monthly inspection minute at each station 
that he has satisfied himself that the regulations with 
regard to the letting of rooms are fully complied with. 
(8) When permission has been granted' to keep lodgers, 
the member of the Force receiving such indulgence 
will at once submit the name of each lodger, giving in 
addition the following particulars : — (a) native place ; 


(1>) whether the character and antecedents are known 
to be unexceptionable. The District Inspector will 
submit these particulars to the County Inspector, and 
will certify that he has made due inquiry, and is satis- 
fied that the information is accurate. A similar course 
is to be adopted in ease of each change of lodgers.” 
Well, sir, it is my experience of the police that they 
take in no persona unless they are respectable, and 
you see the terms under which the permission is 
granted. Moreover, the houses are so small that they 
scarcely afford accommodation for their own family. 
I have just one word more to say, gentlemen, and that 
is to express my sincere thanks, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Force whom I represent, for the manner 
in which you have conducted this inquiry, and the 
kindness which you have shown to the witnesses. I 
can say on their behalf that we have entire confidence 
in the members of the Commission, and trust they 
will deal fairly with us. I have- also to thank the 
Inspector-General and officers of the Force who have 
given evidence before this Commission for their kind- 
ness and consideration. 

3423. Mr. Headlam. — Just one point — I find that of 
the men who entered the service 21 years ago, two- 
thirds have been promoted. You said the proportion 
was 1 in 3. 

Wttnen . — I thought it was about that. 


Constable James McGarry examined. 


3424. The Chairman. — What is your Christian 
name? — James. 

3425. And what is your station? — Kilkenny City. 

3426. How long have you been stationed in Kil- 
kenny? — About six years and three months. 

3427. How long have you been in the service? — 18 
years and eight months. 

3428. What counties have you served in? — In Ros- 
common and Belfast City and Kilkenny. 

3429. Are you a married man? — Yes, sir. 

3430. What family? — Five. 

3431. Are you living in barracks? — No, sir, I am 
living out in lodgings. 

3482. What do you pay for your rent? — Four 
shillings a week. 

3433. What family have you? — Five. I should say 
that I got the house that had been occupied by 
another policeman, as he was leaving it. I knew 
the agent of the house personally, and the landlord 
told him to increase the rent too/- a week when the 
•other policeman was leaving, and he was going to 
increase it But I told him that he could tell the 
landlord that a policeman was still living in it, and he 
•did. In that way the rent was not increased. 

3434. There was no prejudice against the Force on 
that occasion? — No. The house is very small. The 
kitchen is only 8 feet by 6 feet; the parlour is 10 feet 
by 7 feet; one room is 8 feet 2 inches by 6 feet, and 
another room is 8 feet 10 inches by 10 feet. I should 
.also say that the partitions in it are made of boards, so 
that in fact it is only one shell. 

3485. You have no garden, I suppose? — No, sir, I 
have not- 

3436. Well now you have come here to represent 
■the views of certain members of the Force? — Yes, the 
constables of Kilkenny and Wexford. 

8437. And will you tell us in your own way what 
you wish to convey as their views? — Yes, sir. We 
request an increase of pay proportionate to the 
increased cos? of living brought about by the rise in 
the price paid for food stuffs and other necessaries of 
life. That, such a rise has taken place there is no 
doubt, and the Board of Trade report for the United 
Kingdom issued last August exemplifies with striking 
clearness what this means to the average working 
man. It sKows that a man must pay 25/- now for 
what he could buy for j£ 1 in 1905. Nor is this all. 
The report shows that food prices have advanced by 
25 per cent, since 1896, and that since 1905 — the last 
year when similar statistics were obtained — the 
average increase Fas been 13J per cent, all round. I 


have a number of articles here taken from the Board 
of Trade return showing that the average increase has 
been 134 per cent, all round. The increases have 
been : — 


Beef 

Mutton, 

Pork, ... 

Tea, 

Sugar, 

Bacon, 

Eggs 

Cheese, 

Butter, 

Potatoes, 

Flour, ... 

Bread, ... 

Milk, 

Coal, 

Total percentage, 1< 


9.5 per cent, increase 

6.1 per cent. „ 

12.6 per cent. ,, 

3.8 per cent, decrease 

.2 per cent. ,, 

32.1 per cent, increase 

33.6 per cent. „ 

18.8 per cent. ,, 

9.9 per cent ,, 

4H.1 per cent. ,, 

15.1 per cent. „ 

15.3 per cent. „ 

9.4 per cent. ,, 

22.5 per cent. „ 

1.7 increase. 


You will notice, gentlemen, that the price of every 
article, except tea and sugar, has substantially 
increased. When I joined the Force I could get as 
much for £1 as I can get for 27/8 jj now. 

3438. The Chairman. — How is that calculated?- - 
Upon the Board of Trade returns. The same report 
shows that clothing and boots have also increased in 
price. Having dealt with the case generally, I will 
now furnish personal particulars of Kilkenny and Wex- 
ford, and you will see that it is much dearer than 
the Board of Trade report. I have lists from Kil- 
kenny and Gorey and Enniscorthy, and if you wish I 
will read any of them. 

3439. Mr. Headlam. — Give us Gorey, please? — Yes. 
These figures are for the ten years 1903 to 1918. In 
1903 coal was 25/- a ton; in 1913 it was 30/- a ton; 
bread, 21b. loaf, in 1903 was 3d.; it was 8id. in 1913; 
flour, per stone, 2/-, increased to 2/4; oatmeal, per 
6tone, 1/6, increased to 2/-: potatoes, per stone, 6d., 
increased to 8d. ; tea, 2/-, now 2/6. You could get 
it sold at 2/-, so that there is practically uo change. 
It is only in the lower class of tea that there is a 
change. Of course, the police very often have to use 
the lower class of tea, and therefore there is a change. 

3440. The Chairman. — What do you call the lower 
class of tea? — The 1/6 tea before would, run up now 
to 1/9 or 1/8 a pound. Sugar has increased per 
stone from 2/- to 2/4; beef, per pound, from 7d. to 
8d.; mutton, per pound, from 7d. to 8d.; bacon 
(Irish) 9d. to 1/- a pound; and, of course, if you 
get rasher meat, 1/2. 
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3441. Mr. Headlam. — Is that Irish bacon? — Yes. 
The American bacon was 5d. , and it is now lOd. ; pork, 
per pound, was 6d., and now 1/-: eggs, per dozen, 
from lOd. to 1/6; butter, lOd. to 1/2, and milk, per 
quart, 2d., and it is now 3d. I have here a list from 
Mr. Bichard Duggan, of Kilkenny — it is not a list of 
prices, but it is just a letter that I would like to give, 
and in it he says : — “ The general increase in mixed 
goods which I handle — viz., woollens, ready-made 
clothing, boots, and general fancy goods, I consider 
to be about 20 per cent, of an all-round increase in 
ten years. In connection with the carrying on of my 
business, I employ about sixty hands, and all, with 
few exceptions, were supported on the premises, and 
the increase in expenses as regards the cost of main- 
taining is about .£300 yearly for the past six years.” 
Mr. Duggan has a large wholesale and retail drapery 
establishment in Kilkenny. 

3442. The Chairman. — Does he say what the cost of 
maintenance is? — No. 

3443. And you would have no idea of what the 
increased cost would be without knowing what the 
cost was and is now? — He maintains them very 
cheaply, I am sure, because with 60 you can have a 
very good mess, whereas in a police station you can 
have only a few men. 

3444. what would be your idea of what it would 
cost him for 60 people? — I don’t know. 

3445. Ten shillings a week each at least? — Perhaps 
it would be above that. 

3446. That would be roughly £1,500 a year? — Yes. 

3447. And with an increase of £300 it would be 
now £1,800 a year? — Yes, sir. I have also here a 
list from the asylum in Kilkenny, and it shows the 
cost of maintaining an inmate in that asylum. In. 
the year 1901 it would cost £24 Is. 6d., and in 1904 
it cost £24 0s. lid. : in 1907 it was £25 Is. 5d. ; in 
1910, £27 6s., and in 1913, £30 9s. 8d. That is 
signed by the clerk, Mr. Hogan, and that is the exact 
cost. I don't think there is much use in going into 
all the rest, as the witnesses before me have dealt 
with the same facts. 

3448. The Chairman. — Just as you please. 

Witness. — I think that is about enough of bills. 

The Chairman. — Very good. 

Witness. — You will see, gentlemen, that the increase 
as shown by me exceeds that, arrived at in the Board 
of Trade Beport. Thus it is apparent that persons 
living in the Counties of Kilkenny and Wexford are 
much worse off than would appear from the Board of 
Trade Report. This is due somewhat to the increased 
facilities afforded for cheaper and more speedy expor- 
tation of Irish produce by the Bosslare route to Eng- 
lish markets. 

3449. The Chairman. — Do you think Wexford and 
Kilkennv are about the same? — Yea, but I would say 
that Kilkenny is slightly dearer than Wexford, because 
the more inland you go the dearer it is — for instance, 
in tlie case of coal. 

3450. Mr. Headlam. — And the Bosslare service would 
tend to bring in things at lower prices? — No, I don’t 
think so. 

3451. The Chairman. — And I suppose you don’t 

use Kilkenny coal? — No. You could get Kilkenny coal 

sometime ago at 4d. a cwt. at the pit mouth, and a 
new manager came to us, and he charged 1/-, and it is 
6d. carriage on a cwt., and therefore it is 30/- a ton 
in Kilkenny city. 

3452. Is the quality good? — Yes, it is. 

The Chairman. — I am glad to hear of that. 

Witness . — But you must have a certain class of 

grate to burn it m. I have now, gentlemen, a list 
that was made out of the cost of maintaining a con- 
stable and his wife and three children, and I have 
also a list for a single man. I will read either of 
them or both of them if you wish. 

3453. The Chairman. — You may read the whole 
list if you like, but we are generally satisfied here 
with totals. 

Witness. — ■Welli the total weekly outlay for a con- 
stable. bis wife and three children is £1 12s. 7Jd., and 
the total yearly outlay on support is £84 16s. 6d. 


3454. That is for the constable and his wife and 
three children? — Yes, and with boots and clothing 
and necessary expenses the total yearly outlay is 
£106 15s. 6d. His yearly income is £77 12s. 6d., so 
that the balance on the wrong side is £29 3s. 

3455. Have you taken that list from a particular 
man? — Yes, and he told me that that was what he lost. 

3456. The Chairman. — Well it isn’t our business to 
inquire into how he brings up the balance? — Well, 
sir, that list could not have been made up with greater 
economy. 

3457. He spends £106, and he gets £77? — Yes. Now 
I come to the single constable. His total weekly 
outlay in mess is 14s. 9Jtl. 

3458. Mr. Headlam. — And what is his salary for 
the week? — I see that his yearly income is £53 14s. 
For the .year the cost of his mess and clothing, etc., 
would be £44 17s. 5d., and his vearly income is 
£53 14s. 

3459. Mr. Headlam. — How many years' service is 
that? — I think he would have from 4 to 7. 

3460. The Chairman. — £53 14s.? — Yes, and he has 
a balance of over £8 on hands. As will be seen by 
this account, the constable only allows himself 
what will barely sustain him: not even a penny to 
post a letter to his parents, friends or relatives. He 
cannot afford to visit his parents occasionally in their 
old age, nor send them a few pounds in return for 
their trouble and anxiety bringing him up and educat- 
ing him. uor can he help a younger brother or sister. 
It makes no allowance for the wear and tear cf a 
bicycle which he uses in the public service. He has 
no amusement of any kind. He simply has to do 
his turn of duty, and then confine himself to the 
kitchen or dayroom forms until he is required for 
duty again. 

3461. Is he in a country station or a town? — He 
is in the country. 

8462. Mr. Headlam. — After seven years’ service he 
will get pay of £62 Is.? — Yes. 

3468. And will his expenses go up too? — Well, his 
expenses will not go up, but a man would not like 
to be always going on like this. 

3464'. The Chairman. — And he may get married 
then? — Well that would be very foolish. That list 
shows that he cannot go on leave, aud as I am on 
leave, gentlemen, perhaps you would like the true 
facts as to how the average man under seven years’ 
service goes on leave. He gets a suit of clothes which 
is not paid for. He borrows a portmanteau from 
some older hand, and he gets other things from other 
persons, such as a gold watch-guard, and, in truth, as 
he stands on the railway platform there is scarcely 
anything in his possession that he can call his own. 
They like to go home as respectable as they possibly 
can. 

3465. Mr. Starkie. — How much of the £106 is for 
rent? — 4/- a week. We say that a policeman is in 
a much worse financial position than any other man 
of equal weekly wages, as he is not allowed engage 
in any trade or occupy any remunerative position, 
even if he had time at his disposal. He is different 
from every other person. 

3466. Mr. Headlam. — Can the prisons or asylum 
attendant engage in trade? — No ,but he has a lot of 
things that we have not. He has things that are 
cheaper than we have. 

3467. And he can’t engage in trade? — No, but he is 
able to make it up in another way. Take the case of 
a school teacher, for instance. His hours are generally 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. He has Saturday and Sunday 
to himself. He has in addition nearly three months' 
annual leave at the most suitable periods of the year- - 
Easter, mid-summer and Christmas. He is every 
night in bed, and he has not to be ready to proceed 
on duty to any part of Ireland at a moment’s notice. 
I was ordered to the Dublin strike myself, and I was 
at the railway station in fifteen minutes. He can 
supplement -his income in any way he may desire. 

3468. Mr. Headlam. — Can he keep a shop? — Yes, he 
can keep a shop and a cow or pigs, or any other 
animals that he may desire. 

3469. Can vou keep a cow or a pig? — Where would 
I keep him? 
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3470. Do you menu to say that school teachers ill 
Kilkenny have cows and, pigs in their yards?— No, 
not in Kilkenny city. They can keep them on grass, 
and keep them out. I cannot keep a con-, and before 
I could do so there must be a certificate prepared 
by the District Inspector to the effect that milk cannot 
be procured. Another very important tiring — lie has 
fixity of tenure. That is, he knows perfectly well 
that he will ho left in the school he first went to all 
liis service unless it be his own wish to go elsewhere. 
And again, he has not to risk life and limb keeping 
the peace between contending factions. Mr. Price 
told you, gentlemen, his superior position as regards 
pay, etc., and I need not trouble you by referring 
to it. 

3471. May I tell you that less than half of the 
teachers get out of the third-class while two-thirds of 
the constables got up? — I know an assistant teacher, 
and I would be very glad to change places with him. 

3472. What is his salary? — ,£84 a year, and he is 
only an assistant teacher, and he is twice as well off 
as I am. 

3473. What is your salary? — It would be £70 4s. 

3474. And when did you get your rise? — I got it at 
fifteen years’ service. 

3475. And your next rise?— I will get it at 25 
years’ service, and that is six years, and four months 
from now, and that will be £72 16s. I will have then. 

3476. How does his position compare with yours? — 
Well, he is drawing a big pay all his life, and if I 
took the difference and put it into an insurance eom- 
pany, well the difference would be a lot, and surely 
he doesn’t want a big pay and a big pension. A police- 
man is quite different. His hours of duty are long 
and varied by day and night. He has no day off". 
His leave is an indulgence, and subject to a number 
of restrictions. He may be required to pay for a 
substitute when a station or district is under strength, 
which is not his fault, and he must be prepared to 
return to his station on receipt of a wire at his own 
expense should his services be required. I had to do 
that myself, sir. Consequently though he may be 
on leave he cannot say he is free to enjoy it. It may 
be said a policeman can keep pigs, fowl, etc., but 
where can he keep them? He has usually a very small 
yard attached to his house, and even if he has plenty 
of space to keep them, he must be prepared to dispose 
of them in some way other than selling them, which 
he is prohibited from doing under regulations. On 
transfer therefore he must be prepared to suffer the 
loss of any such commodities he was in the habit of 
keeping. 

3477. Is he not allowed to sell anything? — No. 

3478. Mr. Headi.am. — Can't he sell the furniture 
when he is being transferred? 

3479. The Chairman. — Would not to traffic mean to 
buy and sell for money? — Yes, and even if he keeps 
fowl he can’t sell them for profit? — Then, sir, the 
position of married men in the Force is really pitiable. 
I had a few pounds when I got married, but that- is 
exhausted long since. I have my pass-book here 
which shows that I am unable to meet my demands. 
In this book, as you can see, gentlemen, there are no 
luxuries, only the very poorest necessaries of life. 
I am a non-smoker and teetotaller, and I tried hard 
to make ends meet, but you can see by this book that 
month after month the balance ou the wrong side 
grew larger and larger until at length I was com- 
pelled to send this very book all the way across the 
Atlantic to my brother in New York. I made my 
appeal to him. I showed him the pay I received, and 
pointed out to him I did not squander it. He imme- 
diately sent me money, and I paid my bills. 

3480. The Chairman. — How long ago is it since that- 
occurred — I am not asking for particulars at all? — 
It was last February — that is twelve months ago prac- 
tically. I think there are a lot of policemen that 
think like me, that if they went to America they 
would be doing better than they are doing after join- 
ing the R.I.C. Had I accepted service under the 
American Government, and served them as faithfully 
as I have the British, I would not now be on the 
verge of starvation. The food I get is nothing but a 


starvation fare. Meat on any day other than Sunday 
is unknown at my table, and were it not for the fortu- 
nate fact that my wife is competent to make and 
mend her own and the children’s clothing, my pecu- 
niary condition would be deplorable. 

3481. Mr. Headlam. — You don’t get bacon? — But 
fresh meat would be cheaper than bacon. I have five 
children, and when my condition is so bad, I cannot 
help thinking that that of a constable with a family 
of eight or ten must 'indeed be miserable. We there- 
fore urge that the State should pay us a wage that will 
enable us carry out our duties fearlessly and impar- 
tialiy. How, I ask, can a man do that when he knows 
that his wife and eltildren are poorly fed and badlv 
clothed? 

3482. Are your duties more severe than ten years 
ago? — Yes. 

3483. Is there more crime? — But duty is not regu- 
lated by crime. 

3484. Have the hours of duty increased? — No, but 
greater distances have to be travelled than years ago 
when the stations were more numerous. After a mail 
has done nine or ten miles of a walk a complaint 
comes in from tile opposite direction, and he has to 
turn out again and investigate it. 

3485. Is it in Kilkenny county that the stations 
have been reduced? — Oh, they are reduced nil over. 

3486. Do you know how many have been cut down 

in Kilkenny? — I am only about six years iu Kilkenny, 
but it is easy to find out. The witnesses examined 
here are the most thrifty men in the Force, and I 
know men that would not come here to give evidence 
because they would not show their books, and for that 
reason they could not possibly come forward to give 
evidence. Of course, that has a very bad effect upon 
recruiting in the country, because when a man is in 
debt several parties in the place must know it. I 
heard a lot about Belfast. I served in it, and it is 
just as cheap to live in as Kilkenny. The man 

stationed in Belfast has good schools for his children, 
what they haven't in the country. 

3487. The Chairman. — When did you leave Belfast? 
— I was transferred in 1907, and I "was glad, because 
my health broke down in it. 

3488. And it would have been hard on you had the 
Belfast Force been a separate Force, and you could 
not have gone out of it? — Well , I think I would 
have gone out of it, anyway, by death. 

3489. How many years is it since you were there? — 
About six years. 

3490. And have the duties in Belfast got hard 
since? — Oh, I don’t know. I was ?n the riots in 1907 
when the military fired on the crowd and shot two 
of them. 

3491. Mr. Starkie. — Is the duty in Belfast much 
more severe than in the country? — In Kilkenny the 
duty averages 9J- hours a day, and in Belfast it won’t 
average much more. 

3492. And what about night duty? — Well, I rather 
liked the night duty. I went out at 11 o’clock till 6 in 
the morning, and I knew that I was free till the next 
night. Tho question was asked of a previous witness : 
“ Is not the standard for recruits higher iu Ireland 
than in England?” I have here a list of the County 
Forces in England alphabetically arranged, and I take 
the first fifty. Of that number I find that the physi- 
cal standard is higher in 34 counties, and in the 
remaining 16 it is the same. In the cities also alpha- 
betically arranged I take the first 8, and I find that 
seven are higher and one similar, so that in no case 
is the standard lower in England than in the R.I.C. 

3493. Mr. Headiam. — What about the examinations, 
and how are they required to be educated? — The 
examination is the same thing as regards education 
elsewhere as in Ireland. At the present time the 
R.I.C. is only the training ground for the. Colonial 
and other foreign police Forces, as all the best men 
are resigning, which means a considerable loss to tho 
State, which has expended about £100 on the training 
of each recruit. I have here a book which shows 
the qualification, pay, etc., of the police Forces of 
the British Isles and the Colonies, and as you can 
see several of them offer special inducement to the 
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members of the R.I.C. even as far out as Newfound- 
land. They show that the rules and regulations of 
the Forces" are the same as the R.I.C., and members 
of that Force are eligible as candidates. 1 give in a 
picture of a group of the Toronto Force where there 
are 13 R.I.C. men all in one Force. Underneath 
you will find the names of the men and the stations. 

3494. Mr. Head lam. — How do you make out that 
£100 is the cost of training a recruit? — I have always 
heard that £100 is the cost of training a recruit. _ It 
would take more than £100 to get a good recruit into 
a good man. I always heard that at the Depot. 
Several of the Colonies also apply officially to the 
Inspector-General for constables of our Force to fill 
vacancies in the commissioned ranks of the Colonial 
police Forces. Our young men are well aware that 
the training they get in the R.I.C. fits them for any 
position in after-life. 

3495. Mr. Head lam. — What is the pay in the Toronto 
Force? — It is, sir, from £160 to £210 a year. 

3490. For a constable? — Yes. 

3497. And you suggest that these rates should be 
paid in Ireland? — No, sir. I say that we are only 
asking for a substantial rise of pay to enable us to 
live. 

3498. And you don’t suggest that we should raise it to 
that scale in order to prevent them going to Toronto? — 
Well, perhaps not; you m'ght not have so many men 
going if you did what we ask. We ask that all promo- 
tions should be made from the ranks, as this system 
would greatly accelerate promotion in the lower ranks of 
the service. Promotions from the ranks are made in 
every other police Force, and we say that the R.I.C. 
should be no exception to the general rule. At pre- 
sent the average service at which a constable can hope 
to obtain promotion is 18£ years. I knew one man 
who was promoted at years. The last man pro- 
moted in Kilkenny had 21 years’ service. In the 
D.M.P., where the system is by seniority, the average 
service is about 13 years. We say the “ P.” system 
should be abolished. It was introduced into the 
D.M.P., but the results were so disastrous that the 
authorities had to discontinue it. Its effect was felt 
more speedily in a small Force like the D.M.P. than 
in ours. I am fully satisfied that if a vote of the 
constables was taken, 5 per cent, would not vote for 
its retention. Previous to the introduction of the 
“ P.” the average service at which a constable obtained 
promotion was 12 years, so that its effect upon the 
average young constable can be seen at a glance. A 
general list should be kept at headquarters from which 
all promotions should be made by seniority, irrespec- 
tive of the county in which a man may be serving. 
It is rather strange why this list is not so kept, seeing 
that a list is kept for the promotion of acting sergeant 
to sergeant and sergeant to head constable, head con- 
stable to District Inspector, and District Inspector to 
County Inspector, and so on. We further urge that 
the rank of acting sergeant should be abolished, or 
that he should be promoted sergeant when he has 
given 12 months' satisfaction to his authorities. 

3499. The Chairman. — You think that the man pro- 
moted on the “ P. ” system holds the position longer? 
— Yes, and he stops about three men. 

3500. And as regards acting sergeant you say that 
he should be promoted sergeant when he has given 12 
months' satisfaction instead of what? — Instead of two 
years or two and a half years, and in fact I knew a 
man who was four years in the rank. 

3501. The actual promotion depends upon the 
vacancies? — Yes. 

8502. Air. He ad lam. — You think he should be a 
sergeant after a year? — Yes. 

3503. That is to say that you think the number of- 
sergeants should be increased? — Yes, by the number of 
acting sergeants deserving to get that rank. 

3504. Do you know that the number of sergeants is 
very large in the R.I.C.? — Yes, in consequence of the 
number of stations. There must be a sergeant in 
charge of a station where there are three men. In 
large towns like Belfast it would be about 1 to 7. 


3505. And what about Kilkenny? — There are two 
men after being promoted, and they don’t count, but 
the number of constables in Kilkenny is 30, and there 
are five sergeants to them. 

3506. And how many head constables? — Two head 
constables. That would be in a normal time. That 
doesn't include the County Inspector’s clerk. 

3507. So the promotion is high even m Kilkenny ? — 
Yes, Kilkenny takes in a very large part of c-oiu-.try 
district — in fact both sides John Street is particularly 
large. The counties which I represent, gentlemen,, 
always send detachments to different parts of I’ eland 
on 17th March, 12th July, 12th August, 15tli August, 
Punchestown Races and Fairyhouse Races. They also, 
send detachments to any part of Ireland where their 
services may be required. I know one man who was 
away from his permanent station last year for eight 
months. Some of us were up at the Dublin strike, 
and so the men in these counties are considerably out 
of pocket, not alone those on detachment duty, but 
also the ones who are left at home, as they buve to 
pay full cost of barracks servant, fuel and light, etc., 
which in some eases mean a very large sum, perhaps 
only one man beiug left behind to pay all. Then the 
duty is most severe as one or two men have to do the 
work of the station. As I am spealdng of duty, I may 
here say, gentlemen, that the uverage hours of duty 
which a policeman must do in normal times is about 
134 daily, though some people seem to think tlmt 
police only do six or seven hours a day. As regards 
pensions, we ask that our pensions he struck on the 
pay and allowances which wc receive at date of retire- 
ment. 

3508. Mr. Headlam. — What allowances? — There 

would be some that would be rather hard to compute,, 
but I heard it suggested here that a certain sum should 
be taken and equalised for the purposes of pensions. 

3509. The Chairman. — Married and single? — Yes, 
sir. As far as the single man is concerned, he has the 
option of getting married if he likes. I know of no- 
service in which allowances are not included when 
computing pensions, and our own officers’ pensions 
are calculated on pay and allowances. It is extremely 
difficult for pensioners to get employment when they 
retire into civil life, as everybody seems to think that 
as they have given the best years of their lives to the 
State," they should, in their old age, be amply pro- 
vided for. " We. hear a lot said about County Councils 
and other local bodies refusing to employ them, and 
passing resolutions prohibiting their employment. In 
these eireumstances we think that the Government 
should come to the rescue. 

3510. Mr. Headlam. — With what kind of employ- 
ment? — Well we think that the State should give 
police pensioners employment, as they are more suit- 
able for positions of trust than others. They could 
fill several posts in the Post Office, National Health In- 
surance, Old Age. Pension Officers, appointments under 
Department of Agriculture, prisons, Labour Exchange, 
and several other Government offices. In fact if the 
Government so desired, they could give employment to 
every police pensioner of good character. 

3511. These kinds of employment are clorioal? — 
Yes. Some of our men Have passed very stiff examina- 
tions, and would he very well fitted for these offices, 
such as the Prisons Service and the Customs and 
Labour Exchange. 

3512. Isn't the Prisons Service world clerical? — 
No. 

3513. But the Customs is not clerical work? — No. 
They could get messengerships in the Post Office. They 
are suitable for a number of those appointments, though 
the Department think it would not he popular if they 
gave them to police pensioners. The debarring of police- 
men pensioners in this way has a great tendency to stop 
recruiting. When I joined the Force, police pen- 
sioners had no need to look for employment, as they 
had pensions sufficient to keep them, hence there was 
no laxity of recruits. Now things are quite different, 
as the class of young men then joining would not now 
dream of coming forward, as they see pensioners look- 
ing for and accepting the most menial positions — 
positions they would not accept previous to joining 
the Constabulary. 
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3514. What year was that?— In 1895. 

3515. And they bad a higher pension then? — Yes, be- 
cause they had served for years previous and they went 
out on the old scale of pension. 

3516. The Chairman. — You mean the men that wore 
appointed before the year 1866?— Yes. There was no 
laxity of recruits before this happened. 

3517. Mr. Head lam. — Do you think that the young 
men look forward to the time when they will go out 
on pension? — No; they see what appointments the 
pensioners are taking up now. I know even of a 
pensioner who has gone out as agricultural labourer. 
We also ask that the widows of deceased policemen 
be granted a pension equal to what her husband would 
have received had he retired, and that the widow of 
a deceased pensioner be granted a pension equal to 
two-thirds of what her husband was receiving at the 
time of his death. 

3518. The Chairman.— She gets only £10?— Yes. 

3519. Have you any instance of any other employ- 
ment where a man dying after that service the widow 
is provided for?— No, I have not. We also ask that 
the widow of a policeman who loses his life in the 
discharge of his duty should be granted a much larger 
pension than she is getting at the present time; also 
that the children of policemen and pensioners get a 
sum equal to what they are entitled to at present 
until they are eighteen years of age. We think the 
lodging allowance should be increased, as the rent 
has gone up in recent years. I have been also re- 
quested to bring before you the great hardship that 
is inflicted upon men who are married without per- 
mission and we ask that any man who is married 
without leave should get lodging allowance. We 
request that the subsistence allowance for night duty 
and for twelve hours and eight hours absence should 
be increased; and there is one thing that I would like 
to impress upon you as regards the subsistence allow- 
ance for twelve and eight hours absence. If a man 
is eight hours absent he gets 1/- for it. I did a 
townland and the furthest point from the barracks 
was nine miles and the nearest point was one mile 
and a half. 

3520. It must have been a tremendous townland? — 
Yes, sir, and it went eight miles up t 1 e mountains. 
I had to go on tillage duty to one house that was 
seven miles from me and I would not get subsistence 
allowance for that townland because it was one mile 
and a half from the barrack at the nearest point, 
so that the two miles distance is very unfair. 

3521. Mr. Headlam. — That was instead of your 
ordinary duty, and you were excused from it? — 
As far as excused from duty goes, I have been on 
tillage duty eight hours and turned out again on night 


duty. We also think that the marching money should 
be fixed at 1/3 for eight miles, and 2d. for each ad- 
ditional mile; also that the boot allowance should be 
increased. 

3522. That is because the cost of leather has gone 
up? — Yes, sir, very considerably. In the 1901 Com- 
mission there was something sa’d about compensation 
for malicious injuries, aud it was said that no other 
Police Force used get it except ours. Well, anyone 
watching the cases in the Courts will see that the 
police iu Ireland don’t get it either. 

3523. Mr. Staukie. — The law on the matter was 
settled in a case brought to the King's Bench Division 
on appeal in the year 1902. The Commission in 
1901 was aware that constables did receive very con- 
siderable sums of money for injuries received — in 
one case a head constable received £300 for a blow of 
a stone on the face? — i’es ; but we are worse off now 
than we were, and even if we are injured we will 
get nothing. 

3524. The Chairman. — Have you ever tried what 
you will get in an Accident Company? — No, sir. 

3525. Would they charge policemen a higher rate for 
insurance against injuries? — I never asked because I 
never would be able to pay the money. The ordi- 
nary civilian is compensated when he is injured 
in the course of his employment. 

3526. From his employer? — Yes. 

3527. Mr. Headlam. — Under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, you mean? — Yes, and taking everything 
into account the civilian is much better off than the 
policeman, because when a policeman goes out on 
pension his former employment is no use to him. 

3528. But they don’t like to employ a man now after 
a certain age on account of the Compensation Act, 
and you have got a pension? — I don’t think the pen- 
sion is so much after all, taking into consideration 
the injuries. 

3529. The Chairman. — There is no regular scale laid 
down for the pension? — No, I don’t know that 
there is. 

3530. It all depends upon the extent of the injury? 
— I cannot say. 

3531. Mr. Starkie. — It is all laid down in the 1883 
Act in the provisions for partial and for total disable- 
ment. 

Witness. — I don’t think there is anything more I 
have to say, only what has been already said about the 
hardship to men having to send out their children 
from barracks. On behalf of the men of Kilkenny 
and Wexford I have to thank the members of the 
Committee for the attention they have paid to our 
grievances, and we hope that we will have them 
speedily redressed. 


Constable John Rodgers examined. 


3532. The Chairman. — Your Christian name? — John. 

5933. And you are stationed at'Manorhamilton? — Yes. 

. 3534. In the County Leitrim? — Yes. 

3535. How long have you been there? — Two years. 

3586. What service have you? — Fifteen years and 
two months. 

3537. Are you a married man? — Yes, sir. 

3538. And children? — Yes, four 

3539. What is your native county? — Donegal. 

8540. What service have you had in Leitrim? — Seven 

years and four months. 

3541. And what service bad you before that? — In 
Antrim seven years and eight months. 

3542. Whose views do you represent here? — The 
constables of the counties Leitrim and Sligo. 

3543. Have we examined any other representative 
from Leitrim and Sligo?— I think there was a man 
up from Sligo town. 

3544. But you are the representative of the county? 
— Yes, sir. 

3545. Were you here when he was examined? — No, 
sir. I only came up yesterday. 

3546. Will you. tell us what you wish to present 
here are the views of the Sligo and Leitrim county 
constables? — The constables that I am representing in 
the counties of Leitrim and Sligo desire me to bring be- 
fore your notice that they wish an increase of at least 
25 per cent, on their present pay in order to leave the 


men in as good a position as they were in fifteen or 
twenty years ago. As regards the purchasing of the 
necessaries of life, the purchasing power of £1 now is 
only equal to that of 14s. 54d. in 1901 , as shown by the 
following list. 

3547. Mr. Headlam. — Where did you get that from? 
— I cannot exactly say. The increase is borne out 
by the Board of Trade Returns. 

8548. Oh, from the Board of Trade Returns? — It 
was delegates instructed me so. The articles neces- 
sary to be purchased have increased and continue to 
'increase. The second point is that the pension is to 
be calculated — but perhaps I had first better read the 
list showing the difference between 1901 and 1914. 

3549. The Chairman. — Yes, will you please do so? — 
Yes, sir- The following is the price list showing the 
increase in articles iu fourteen years : — Coal, per ton, 
in 1901 £1, in 1914 £1 10s. Paraffin, per gallon, 8d. 
and lQd. Soap, per stone, 2/4 and 3/6. Bread, 
per 21b. loaf, 21d. and 3d.; flour, per stone, 1/6 and 
1/10; oatmeal, per stone, 1/4 and 1/10; potatoes, 
per stone, 7d. and 7d. ; sugar, per stone, 2/4 and 2/4; 
milk, per quart 2d. and 2d.; butter, per lb., lOd. and 
1/-; eggs, per doz., 9d. and 1/2; jams, per 21b. pot, 
strawberry, lOd. and lid., raspberry, lOd. and lid., 
gooseberry, 8d. and 9d., currant, lOd. and lid.; beef, 
per lb., 8d. and lOd. ; mutton, 8d. and lOd. 

TJ 
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3549a. Mr. Headlam. — Is that Irish mutton? — 
Yes. Bacon, per lb., in 1901 8d., in 1914 1/1; ham, 
per lb., lOd, and 1/2; pork, per lb., 6d. and 9d. ; 
turkey, per lb., 6d. and 8d. ; geese, each, 3/6 and 4/0; 
chickens, each, 1/6 and 2/-. We request that the 
pension be calculated on the pay and allowances 
drawn by a man on his retirement, and that the sub- 
sistence allowance which was fixed in 1882 requires to 
be re-adjusted, as boarding-house and lodging-house 
keepers have raised their charges by at least 25 per 
cent. 

3550. The Chairman. — What is your own experience 
as to that — have you been on detachment duty recently ? 
— -Yes. For three nights I paid 13/- in Carrick-on-Shan- 
non, and six years ago I got as good lodging for 2/9 or 
3/- a night in Derry City. It is all owing to the place 
that you go to; but Derry City is a cheap place for 
police to go to. Other places are not so cheap and they 
charge you high. The increase in prices is owing to 
having to pay servants higher prices, and the cost of 
food stufis is going up. As regards fuel and light, I 
desire to say that this allowance was fixed in 1882 
and requires to be re-adjusted, as fuel has increased 
in prices at least 50 per cent. Men in barracks are 
required to pay for extra fuel, which means that out of 
their pocket they are paying this large increase of 50 
per cent at the present time. 

3551. The fuel and light are intended for the day- 
room? — Yes. 

3552. And the extra payment is where the consump- 
tion is combined? — Yes, that is quite so. 

3553. And then where it isn't sufficient for the 
dayroom it is possible to obtain a further allowance 
as the Inspector-General thinks fit? — Yes. 

3554. Are they getting any additional allowance in 

Manorhamilton? — No, sir. They are paying 1/6, each 

of them, a month. 

3555. That is for the one fire? — Yes. 

3556. And why don’t they ask for an extra allow- 
ance? — Well, the men see that taking it all the year 
round it only means 1/6 per month; but at the same 
time they like me to put it before this Committee. 

3557. And then as to the lodging allowance? — The 
married men are required to pay for cleaning the 
barracks at the rate of 1/6 monthly, which means a 
deduction from their lodging allowance, consequently 
the lodging allowance is only 7/2 a month. They 
maintain that married men not living in barrack 
should not have to pay for cleaning same. 

3558. They don’t pay as much as the man that is 
living in barracks? — The man that lives in the bar- 
racks pays 2/- and the man that is living out of 
barracks pays only 1/6. 

3559. And then it is only 1/6? — Yes. 

8560. How is that arrived at? — There is a MesB 
Committee that draws up the scale. 

3561. How is that Committee composed? — There is 
one married man, a married sergeant, two single con- 
stables, and a head constable. 

3562. And they arrive at the conclusion that the 
single men should pay 2/- for the cleaning of the bar- 
racks, and 1/6 for the married men? — Well, of course, 
the cooking is not there. 

3563. That is the decision of the Committee, at any 

rate, 2/- and 1/6? — Yes. They also ask that lodging 

allowance be increased and that barrack rent deduc- 
tions should be discontinued, and that constables 
should receive their maximum pay at 15 years’ service. 
The men of Counties Leitrim and Sligo also desire me 
to impress on the Committee the necessity of a central 
promotion list, held by the Inspector-General for all 
Ireland, and to discontinue the “ P.” system as far 
as constables are concerned. 

. 3564. Mr. Headlam. — Why do you want to discon- 
tinue that?— Because the men say that it is quite un- 
fair to see a practically useless policeman or sergeant 
placed over them after five-and-a-half years’ service. 
Although he may be well qualified for an examination, 
he may not be able to serve a summons. 

3565. That is to say that he is not a practical police- 
man? — Yes. Of course, once a man attains the rank 
of sergeant he can avail himself of the “P ” system 
then. 

3566. You would not abolish the rank of acting- 

sergeant? — No. Make him a sergeant or reduce him 

after twelve months. 


3567. Do you think it would be good for discipline 
to reduce a man after twelve months? — I would either 
make him a sergeant or reduce him after twelve 
months’ probation, if unfit for his rank. 

8568. The Chairman. — Have you considered that if 
the position of acting-sergeant was abolished, or if you 
made his probationary period one year and assured 
promotion at the end of it, it would not serve the 
constables very much, because if the periods were made 
short there would be no vacancies for sergeants, and 
no acting-sergeants would be made 

Witness. — Yes, I see the point. 

3569. The Chairman. — We are thinking how it would 
affect the constable. What is asked for is that the 
acting-sergeant should be promoted as a matter of 
course, after his period of probation, but the number 
of sergeants would not be increased, and the result is 
that they would not make a man an acting-sergeant 
until they were sure that they would have a vacancy 
at the end of that time. That is the other side of the 
case, do you perceive? — As far as some counties in 
Ireland are concerned, men are promoted in twelve or 
thirteen years, and there are other counties, such as 
Sligo and Leitrim, where they are not promoted until 
twenty years. I have a list here of my own expenses 
for the month of January. 

3570. Mr. Headlam. — IIow many sergeants are there 
in Manorhamilton? — There is one sergeant and one 
acting-sergeant. 

3571. And one head constable? — Yes, and one Dis- 
trict Inspector, and seven constables. This list that I 
am speaking of shows that the total purchases for the 
family of six in the month of January, 1914, came to 
.£7 14s. lljd. My pay amounted to T6 8s. 6d., and 
that meant that I was short to the extent of 
£1 6s. 5Jd. 

3572. The Chairman. — We won’t ask you how you 
make up the difference. 

Witness . — I only kept the articles for the month for 
the purpose of this inquiry. 

3578. Mr. Headlam. — And it cannot be the same 
every month?— Oh, no. We have heard a great deal 
of talk about Belfast, and that it should be a separate 
Force from the rest of Ireland, but I cannot see why 
it should be separated, because there is no difficulty 
at all in getting men to Belfast. Belfast is a better 
district than where I am. 

3574. You prefer to live in a big town? — Yes. 

3575. The Chairman. — Have you been stationed in 

Belfast yourself?— No, but I was stationed within three 
miles of it. I know the duties there; and look at our 
hours when engaged >n the cattle-driving between 21st 
of April and the 21st of November. Why, we have 
done from ten o’clock in the evening until half-past 
seven in the morning 

8576. Mr. Headlam — Where was this? — In County 
Leitrim, and surely that is more difficult than the night 
duty in Belfast. If they want to have it to them- 
selves, why should they want to fill it up with 
recruits. Recruits are no good for Belfast. There is no 
difficulty in getting plenty of experienced men for Bel- 
fast. Another point to be borne in mind is that any man 
that gets into Belfast of any experience is not very 
long there before he distinguishes himself, and he is 
taken on the detectivo staff. 

3577. The Chairman. — And you think that the old 
system of transferring men of service to Belfast is the 
best?— Yes, because I do not believe in a recruit 
going into it. So long as the men get a good week's 
pay, we don't care what the duty is, or where it is; 
but it is very hard to be expected to work when the 
pay is not satisfactory. 

8578. What do you pay for rent? — I pay 18/8 for 
house-rent in Manorhamilton, and I get 7/2. The coal 
is dear, because it has to be carried from Sligo, and 
then there is the cartage from the station. All the 
groceries come from Belfast. 

8579. Mr. Headlam. — Is it a fairly quiet place? — 
Yes, it is very quiet. Of course, there was some 
trouble there some years ago about the town tenants. 

3580. Do you want. to say anything about recruiting? 
— No, sir. I think if the pay was raised there would 
be no trouble in getting the recruits. There is the 
A.O.H. on the one side, and there are other sections 
who are altogether against recruiting. 
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8581. The Chairman. — What is your Christian 
name? — John. 

3582. Where are you stationed? — Maguiresbridge, 
Co.. Fermanagh. 

3583. How long have you been there? — One year and 
seven months. 

3584. What is your total service? — Twenty -six years 
and seven months. 

3585. Arc you a married man? — Yes. 

3586. Wlint family have you? — I have five children. 
There is one of them in the Royal Navy, and I have 
another with my sister in Co. Leitrim, and I have 
another in Messrs. Jacob’s, and I have two with me 
at present. 

3587. Are you living in barracks? — Not in barracks. 

3588. What do you pay for lodging? — £9 a year 
rent. Rents are not high in villages or towns where 
there are no markets or fairs. 

3589. We examined Sergeant Conway from Ennis- 
killen? — Yes, and there is no use in travelling over 
the same ground again as regards prices. Head Con- 
stable Lanniu dealt with Cavan, which I also re- 
present. 

8590. Very well, and will you just tell us in the 
way you have taken it down there, what you wish to 
bring before us that you think has not been told to us 
before? — The constables request an increase at least 
of 1/- per day, and that good conduct pay of 1/- a 
week be given at 10 years, and merit pay in lieu of 
promotion at 18 years at 1/- a week, and that they 
should receive the maximum pay at 15 years. They 
also ask that the lodging allowance should be increased 
to 4212 per annum, and the boot allowance to £2 
per annum. 

3591. Mr. Headlam. — How many pairs of boots? — 
It would take two or three. They also say that the 
lodging allowance and clothing allowance and boot 
allowance should count as pay for pension purposes, 
and that charge allowance should be given to constables 
as well as to sergeants. They request that men be 
allowed to retire on pension at 25 years’ service, and 
to receive thirty-fiftieths of their annual salary at that 
service, with one-fiftieth added for every year com- 
pleted after that up to 30 years' service. They ask 
that pensions be calculated on the rate of pay received 
at time of retirement, and that widows of men who 
die in service receive £20, and orphans receive £5 

er annum, and the widows of pensioners and chil- 

ren receive pensions of £10 and £2 10s per annum. 
Barrack expenses to include a sum to be used for getting 
the barrack cleaned each month, and for the purchase of 
brushes, mats, soap, black lead and scrubs used in 
keeping barrack furniture in good order, etc. I con- 
sider that, as this is a public expenditure, the men 
should not be asked to contribute to this expenditure. 
I am a married man, and I nm asked out of my own 
miserable pittance to contribute to this cost. 

3592. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know that soldiers 
clean out their own barracks? — Yes, and I would be 
willing to do it, but single men employ a servant; I 
have to pay her for cleaning barrack 2/6 per month, 
and I pay 3d. per month for brushes, mats, soap, etc., 
for keeping barrack in order. A sum is allowed each 
quarter for purchase of whitewash, brushes, lime, and 
paint; this should include a sum for purchase of 
brushes, mats, soap, and blaeklead used in cleaning 
barracks. We also ask that no member of the 
rank and file be asked to pay the expenses of 
a substitute when on leave, and that subsistence 
for night’s absence be 4/6, for eight hours 1/6, 
and for twelve hours 2/-. As regards the class of 
recruits, there are very inferior men now presenting 
themselves for admission, as compared with former 
years. There is a young fellow in the same station 
with me, and- he is going to Australia, and if you heard 
him reading a newpaper you would be ashamed of him. 
He has a brother in Brisbane, who was also in the 
R.I.G., and he is in the Force there. The pay there is 
7/6 a day, and it rises to 9/6, and when all his ex- 
penses are paid he says that he has £9 in his pocket 
each month. He also says that there are something 
like thirty R.I.C. men in the Force there; he does not 
appear to well educated, as I have seen some of his 
letters and the spelling was very bad; and in conjunc- 
tion with the young fellow that I speak of, there is 


another young fellow from the same station going 
to Australia too. In reference to the former the 
following letter has been received from the Sec- 
retary of the Commissioner of Police in Brisbane : — 

“ With reference to your letter of 14th ult. (14th 
February, 1912), I have, by direction, to state that, 
although there are many applicants for appointment, 
those who appear to be best fitted therefor ore always 
chosen — therefore, members of the R.I.C. with 
good credentials need not hesitate to present them- 
seLves. If you intend to apply personally, you might 
advise me of probable date of arrival here. It is, of 
course, necessary to pass the medical examination 
by the Government Medical Officer at Brisbane.” 

3593. Mr. Headlam. — Did that young man that could 
not read get a recommendation from his officer? — No, 
he is going on chance. 

3594. The Chairman. — How long has that young man 
joined the station? — Since last August twelve months. 
Another young man resigned and joined the Liverpool 
Police, and be says that the pay of constables is SO/- to 
40/- a week, but they don't give rent allowance to the 
single man now, as this pay has been made pensionable. 
He says that be is much happier than he was in the 
R.I.C., and he is much more comfortable. And this 
man’s brother is going to Sydney on the same chance 
as the other man, and I am sorry to see him go, ns 
he is well educated, and a good policeman. 

3595. Mr. Headlam. — How much extra pay would 
it take to keep him in Ireland? — I think it would re- 
quire to be up to the pay of the best paid Police Force 
in England. 

3596. He wouldn’t want 7/6 a day? — No, sir. The 
position of pensioners in Ireland has a very bad effect 
upon possible recruits. As regards promotion, I think 
that there should be a list kept at headquarters for 
all Ireland. I have been a victim in that way myself. 

I have an unblemished record 'for 26 years and 7 months. 

I received money grants several times for good police 
duty. I have figured in several important cases, and there 
was a law point decided in one of them. Yet, I am 
in the same position as ever. I passed an examination 
in 1898, and several men have been passed over my 
head. This Promotion List should be kept at head- 
quarters, and there would be purity in the business. 
I will leave the Force as I entered it. I believe that 
when a man goes in for examination at county head- 
quarters, bis papers should be sent forward hero, and 
let a Board of officers here deal with the papers, and 
every man will get a fair turn. 

3597. The Chairman. — You mean that you were ex- 
amined in 1898? — Yes. 

3598. And that doesn’t mean that you don’t know 
whether you passed? — Yes, I passed, and I was put on 
the list. When Mr. Ball inspected Co. Fermanagh I 
was second on the district list. No. 3 was passed over 
the heads of No. 1 and myself, and No. 1 had to make 
a special application for promotion before he was pro- 
moted. I was asked by the District Inspector to make 
a similar application and I declined. 

3599. And the district list means one thing and the 
County Inspector’s list means another thing? — Yes. 

3600. Mr. Starkie. — Doesn’t the County Inspector 
send up a list every year to Headquarters of the men 
who are recommended? — Yes, he is bound to that by 
the Code. 

3601. And is not that list kept at Headquarters? — I 
am not aware that the thing turns out in this way; 
when a vacancy occurs there is a particular man’s name 
mentioned for promotion to headquarters. There is 
a little matter here that I am asked to mention, and it 
is that the two-mile radius should be abolished. 

3602. The Chairman. — We have had evidence already 
as to that. What next? — There is another matter with 
reference to married families going on transfer. It is 
that a child of 16 years doesn’t count as a member of 
the family, while the officer's servant is included as a 
member of the family. I have been a victim of that 
rule myself. 

3603. Mr. Starkie. — But the officer’s servant is sup- 
posed to have charge of his horse? — Yes, but be gets 
travelling expenses. 

3604. The Chairman. — The children can get permis- 
sion to remain in barracks till they are 18? — Yes. 

U 2 
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3605. And you would say that a child should be 
considered a member of the family when a man is 
transferred, as long as that child is eligible to remain 
in barracks? — Yes. Now, as to the expenditure neces- 
sary to keep my family of five, I have made it out at 
£82 9s. Od. a year, and as my income, with allow- 
ances, is £79 15s. Od., that leaves me £2 14s. Od. to 
the bad. But I am a handy man and help myself, 
and my wife helps, and I have a boy in the Navy — 
a gunner on the cruiser “ Warrior ” — who sends us 
a lot of money, and I am able in that way to make 
ends meet. I have seen a decision by a Judge in the 
Sydney Courts, and he fixed, after a special inquiry, the 
standard living wage for a man, a wife, aud two chil- 
dren, at £2 8s. a week, and Australia is not too dear 
a place to live in, because you can buy beef at old. a lb., 
mutton 3d. a lb., and creamerv butter at 1/-, and the 
only thing that is dear is house rent. A house with three 
rooms costs £25. Clothes are the same as in this 
country. This is all known to our young men, and X 
think many of them use the B.I.C. merely as a training 
ground. 

8606. Mr. Headlam. — They seem to be doing very 
well in the Navy now according to your statement? — 
Yes, and in the Army as well. Well, now, in 1908, 
Mr. Mooney, one of the Irish members, when moving 
the rejection of the R.I.C. Bill, stated the Irish Con- 
stabulary Vote was altogether too big. I understand 
by the Terms of Reference that our chance of getting 
a rise of pay is contingent on a re-organisation of the 
Force taking place. If it is the case, I have a scheme 
of redistribution here which works out at a reduction of 


2,980 men aud 439 stations. I will give you the scheme 
as it is based on Derry. 

3607. The Chairman. — Were you ever in Derry? 

Yes. I was in Upper Lands when the Hibernians' de- 
liberately fired upon us with revolvers. The area of 
Derry is 513,338 statute acres, the population is 
100,000. The average area of each sub-district in Co. 
Derry is 23,250 statute acres, and the population 
4,500 persons, and the number of stations at present 
is 22. The number of police in the county is 132, and 
the number of persons to each policeman as now dis- 
tributed is 757. I make a comparison with the Co. 
Kilkenny, the area of which is 509,249 statute acres, 
the population 74,962, and the number of stations 40, 
leaving 12,420 statute acres as the average area of 
each sub-district, with a population of 1,824. There 
are 243 police in the county, and the number of per- 
sons to each policeman as at present distributed is 
304. Now, upon the Derry basis there should be only 
22 stations and 132 police, so that leaves 111 police 
to spare in Co. Kilkenny. 

3608. Have you served in Kilkenny? — No, except 
that I travelled in it. 

3609. And in your experience you think that Lon- 
donderry is worse? — Yes, party feeling is much higher. 
I have taken that as a comparison, and all the other 
counties work out in the same way. If you go on 
this basis you get this number knocked off. 

3610. Doesn’t every county rely upon its own men? 
— Yes. That is all I have to say. 

Adjourned for luncheon. 


Constable Thomas Cunningham examined. 


Christian 


3611. The Chairman. — What is 
name ? — Thomas. 

3612. You are stationed at Celbridge, Co. Kildare? 
— Yes. 

3613. How long are you there?— Six years, sir. 

3614. What is your entire service? — Nineteen years 
and between two and three months. 

3615. Where have you also served? — In Kilkenny 
and Belfast. 

3616. How long in Belfast?— About ten years and 
eight months. 

3617. You are married? — Yes. 

8618. Family? — Two living. 

8619. Are you accommodated iu barrack?— No, sir. 

- ^ at do y° u Pay for rent?— My present rent 

is £10 and half taxes. Up to last year I was paying 
£14 a year and no taxes. 

3621. What are the taxes? — About 10/- or 12/- a 
year. As a matter of fact, the place has not been 
valued yet. 

3622. Are you occupying the same bouse?— No. I 
changed lodgings. I was not able to keep up 

3623. And now it is about £11?— Ten guineas. 

3624. What sort of house have you for ten guineas? 
—It is a small house with kitchen 10 x 10. and par- 
lour 10 x 9, bedroom 14 x 10, and a back room 10 x 10 
and a small garden of 14 perches or so. 

3625. What is your native place?— County Ros- 
common. 

3626. Of what section are you representing the views 
and CMow C ° nStablea of md&TG ' Queen's County! 

3627. And I suppose you have conferred together 

mitSeT-^-Yef U S k° d " Ml to place before this Com- 

S 8 ;L? i L^M ther nT tnfi8s re P resent your- views? 

K 3b eS * 1,10 s ® r § eants an d the head con- 
stables have been represented, and Head Constable 
Daly has been examined from Kildare. 

3629. And were the sergeants represented here?— 
there is a sergeant to be examined here— Sergeant 
Barragry who belongs to the Province of Leinster 
and he has not been examined so far. 

3630. WeU, now, will you look at your notes, and 

W US m the order in which you 

have them there, and the various points that you wish 
to bring before us, and will you bear in mind that we 
have akeady heard a good deal on different points? 
We don t want to limit you, but you need not dwell 


at unnecessary length upon anything dealt with up to 
the present? — I have intended to do so. There is no 
necessity for continual repetition. In the first place 
the constables have sent me here to ask a substantial 
increase in pay of at least 25 per cent, on present pay-, 
and that pension be calculated on pay received at 
date of retiring, and that the pension given should be 
three-fourths of pay and allowances, such as rent, boot 
and. uniform allowance, in order to enable the men 
to live in decency. I am also- to say that the allow- 
ances are not sufficient, but you have got enough 
evidence on that bead. 

3631. What scale of allowances would your people 
think sufficient? — The lodging allowance should be at 
least £1 a month for men not accommodated in bar- 
racks. Although the rent doesn't appear to be high 
in this district, it is brought up by other means. 

3632. Have they anything to say as to why the 
lodging allowance should be increased? — Yes; when 
he is on short pay he should he getting the same 
allowances as the married man. 

3633. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think that a man 

ought be allowed to marry under seven years’ ser- 
vice? — Yes, under certain circumstances — for instance, 
“ , ' vas sufficiently well circumstanced. Supposing 

he had some little property of his own, or that his 
intended wife had some little property, so as not to 
start out embarrassed, I think the circumstances might 
be considered then. They also ask me to say that the 
uniform allowance to a constable should be included 
m the pension, and that the lodging allowance, or 
B P n ^ , e< ! ua ^ fo ** i n the case of a single man, and 
that the monetary value placed upon the lodging allow- 
ance should be included in the pension scale. 

3634. Not all the allowances, but just certain 
allowances? — Yes, as if a man had elected to get 
married he might do so. 

3635. "What are the allowances? — The allowances 
that are common to all — the boot allowance and uni- 
form allowance. The boot allowance is insufficient. 
A. boot allowance, say, of £2, and a uniform allowance 
of £5 a year, would make £7, and the lodging allow- 
ance would be £5 4s. Od , so that we strike it at £12. 
If you gave him £8 at two-thirds, that would give him 
an advantage. 

3636. You would not include straw or stationery 
a *fo?' a ? lc ®? — No, that is not applicable to all. 

3o37. Mr. Starkie. — Some of the memorials are 
-*!r ,fo r an increased lodging allowance of £15? — 
My claim for lodging allowance is £12. 
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3688. The Chairman.— Y ou would include £fl of it 
in the pension? — Yes, at two-thirds. 

8639. And that would be in addition to the boot, 
and clothing allowance?— What I mean to convey is 
that under the present pension .scheme two-tliirds 
becomes pensionable on attaining a certain service 
and the reasonable allowances that would come in a 
man’s way— say the allowance of £12 to a married 
man, two-thirds of that total would be given in addi- 
tion to his ordinary pension or pay. 

3640. Mr. Starkie. — Two-thirds of that. I under- 
stood you were only allowing .£8 for lodging? — Yes; 
two-thirds of £12. Matters of duty also have been 
touched upon. X intend to go into the rural duty 
generally. I don’t think it has been laboured very 
much so far, and questions such as cattle driving in 
the West have been touched upon in these so-called 
peaceful counties. That has been dealt with also. 
The price of labour has gone up in Celbridge. I was 
asking a considerable employer of labour as to the 
average increase in the wages compared with ten or 
twelve years ago, and he said 2/6 a week. I asked 
him if I could say that on his authority and he cor- 
rected himself and said an additional 2/8 a week 
would be the average. 

8641. The Chairman. — What was it formerly, and 
what is it now? — It varies a bit. 

3642. What is it? — From 12/- to 14/- in the case 
of a labourer, and from 12/- to 16/- in the case of a 
ploughman. Some of the labourers have as much as 
17/- a week. 

8643. Have they anything as well as the wage? — 
They are kept in. 

8644. Are they living in the farmer’s house? — No. 

3645. And where they have a house they have a 
garden ? — No. 

3646. Where the farmer gives them a house? — Not 
in this particular case. He has only two houses of 
late. One is a gate lodge and the other is some dis- 
tance away. 

3647. Are there many houses in the district built 
by the Urban Council or the District Council? — There 
are, sir; quite a number. 

8648. What rent is charged for them? — From 1/6 
to 2/-, I understand, and rates. 

3649. And they have a hit of ground? — Yes, some 
of them have a very small portion of land. At first 
they found it very difficult to find sites, and the first 
cottages have only very small portions of ground, 
and they are bad, overcrowded by trees, etc. The 
•question of holidays has been gone into. I had only 
four days’ leave last year, and I may say that I am 
married about years, and since then my wife had 
only one week’s holiday, and then on a cheap ticket. 
The reason was that I was not able to send her away, 
even to her own people’s place. 

3650. What iB your wife’s native place? — Donegal. 
She was not well, and the doctor told me to send her 
away a couple of years ago when she got into delicate 
health. I was obliged to tell him that I could not 
afford it. She is fairly strong now. And as to 
matters of enjoyment there is little or none comes her 
way. Of theatres, pantomines, balls or dances she 
has seen none since marriage, and only a very limited 
number of 6d. village concerts. Policemen and their 
wives in country districts are practically cut away 
from society and social gatherings. In addition I 
have a case to present to your notice that has not 
•come before you yet, and the ease that I intend to 
give you an illustration of is where a barrack or two 
barracks have been broken up — a sub-district in which 
two barracks were formerly there and none exist now. 
One of them was in Lyons, and the other was at 
Straff an. These have been divided between Kill and 
•Celbridge, the two sub-districts adjoining, and some 
are thrown into the Clane district. In consequence 
■of this added area some of the townlands are a con- 
siderable distance from our barracks, and the same 
from Kill. Some are over six miles. I think there 
is very little inducement held out to men to use their 
bicycles in the public service. In the summer time 
there is an allowance of 10/- per month in my station, 
and 15/- in winter. I understand it is only 10/- all 


the year round in Kill. I would advocate at least 
two public bicycles at each station, or otherwise give 
a uniform cycling allowance of 2/- per week to each 
man who keeps and uses his own bicycle to expedite 
matters of a public nature. Again, where a bicycle 
is used to save ear hire or delay in procuring a car 
2/3 should be allowed the cyclist. At present 25/- 
per month is allowed for doing the work all the year 
round in two former police stations. 

3651. How is that computed? — By mileage. 

3652. I thought that this was an allowance that was 
allotted to each station, and not exactly by the mile- 
age done? — No, not exactly. 

3653. I suppose examples were taken of what was 
done and a fixed allowance given? — Yes, it is given 
for patrolling the added areas by one man in daylight 
and by two at night. 

3654. In one case it is 10/- in the summer, and 15/- 
in the winter? — Yes. 

3655. And in the other it is 10/-? — Yes. 

3656. And do you say that the one does as much 
work as the other? — I don’t. 

3657. So that it is the fault of Kill? — They are not 
responsible for it. I don’t know what they do in Kill. 

3658. Mr. Headlam. — W hat exactly did you receive 
last year by way of cycling allowance? — It varied 
slightly. 

3659. In the whole year how much did you receive? 
— About £2 on an average. The rural postman, whose 
bicycle is supplied to him by the State, and the acces- 
sories of which are supplied by the State, gets 1/- 
a week for keeping the bicycle clean and in running 
order. So that bicycles have been recognised as a 
necessary thing in rural districts, and it is only right 
too, because the cycles have been used to save ear 
hire, and the constables ask me to claim 2/3 car 
hire irrespective of distance in every case where a 
car would be otherwise necessary. Some of them 
went so far as to say that the car hire itself should 
be given. They ask me to claim that 2/- a week 
all the year round where it would be necessary. 

3660. The Chairman. — Are there many stations that 
can get the cycling allowance? — As far as I know we 
are the only two at present. Formerly when 
cattle driving was going on in Kilcock and along 
there they had a station cycling allowance there, and 
when the trouble ceased the cycling allowance ceased 
too. Another matter has been referred to — the ques- 
tion of Agricultural Statistics, and with regard to 
that I think that Mr. Koberts, County Inspector, 
said that some remuneration should be given for the 
compilation. x>f Agricultural Statisti'es evea'y June. 
That is a crucial point to get over. It is only when 
the collecting work is done that the real work begins. 
The compilation is the real work, and many times, 
when barrack orderly, I have been perhaps engaged 
in a long or cross tot when there came someone 
knocking, and I was put off it, and I had to go all 
over the totting again. I say, sir. that the two miles 
radius should not apply in the collection of such in- 
formation, as I myself have gone three times to the 
one place, and at last had to make a special appoint- 
ment with the gentleman before I could get the 
desired information in a reliable ‘ manner. I think, 
sir, that £1 to each enumerator for compiling would 
nob be an unreasonable demand for such duty. 

3661. Apart from this two mile radius, what would 
a man under ordinary circumstances make out of 
this collection of agricultural statistics? — It would de- 
pend upon the area and the number of the enumera- 
tions. 

3662. Take an average case? — Celbridge is the only 
place I have been on tillage in. 

3663. What do you make in Celbridge?— 5/-. 

3664. How many days were you out for that? — I 
was five days for eight hours continuously. 

3665. How many days were you out that you got 
nothing — how maiiy day were you out altogether? — 
Nine days. 

3666. And you got 5/- for five days? — Yes. 

3667. And you got nothing for carrying out the 
enumerations in the houses? — No. Our chief trouble 
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is the valuation. The farmer is not always sure 
of the valuation, and we have to go to the Clerk of 
the Union and he facilitates us. 

S668. How manv men are engaged in this duty in 
Celbridge?— Two. 

3669. And all that time they are not doing police 
duty? — They are doing it instead of police duty? — 
If police duty arises they must leave it. Tillage duty 
will not prevent him. I have had to do it in my own 
case, and I am sure that any other man would do the 
same. 

3670. Are you often interrupted in your work with 
regard to duty? — Slightly, except in such eases as 
when you see a beast straying in the road. 

3671. Do you do any double duty during this 

period? — I cannot exactly recall to mind wliat I 
really did last June, but I remember coming in about 
six o’clock after doing between eight and nine hours 
and some street preaching was to take place at 6.30 
o’clock in the evening in the village, and the Sergeant 
told me to have my tea and go on again. I did so, 
and I am making no complaint on that score when 
I tell it now. There would be no such thing ns 
refusal when there was any necessity for it. Now. sir, 
I come to the question of the police being penalised 
for marrying without permission, and how it badly 
hits some men. That has been already dealt with 
by other witnesses 

‘The Chairman. — Yes. 

Witness . — And I need not touch upon it again. 
Then there is the question of the rural life of a police- 
man. The rural constable is supposed to live cheaper 
than the constable in larger centres, but I am pre- 
pared to prove, I hope to your satisfaction, that to- 
gether with other disadvantages his cost of living 
is more than in urban districts. In the first place 
the advantage of a market and keener general com- 
petition exists in urban districts while the rural man 
is practically at the merev of the local trader — who 
invariably fixes his price to cover cost of transit into 
the rural area. 

3672. Mr. Headlast. — Y ou are fairly close to Dub- 
lin?— Yes, and, as a matter of fact, I get- all my 
groceries from Dublin. Last spring the potato crop 
ran out with us and they were sent up from the North 
of Ireland. The potatoes were sold first in Belfast 
to traders, and sent from there to the Dublin market, 
and from thence to Celbridge and retailed to me at 
1/- per stone, and I say that each dealer had his own 
profit out of the transactions for which I had, of 
necessity to contribute my share. I thought that price 
rather saucy. There 'is very little farming done 
around Celbridge — it is rather grazing than tillage 
land, and there is very little potatoes and other vege- 
tables grown there. I have, in each year, seen men 
going, some with donkeys, others with ponies and 
spring-carts, from Celbridge and bringing back 
cabbage, potatoes, onions, fruit, fish and other 
articles and retail them at a profit in Celbridge. 
Well, Celbridge may seem bad, but yet it is better 
than other stations that I know in' Kildare where 
no such huxtery is carried on, and where such vege- 
tables are not obtainable at all. So that rural life in 
food stuffs is more difficult. Fish also comes out 
from the Dublin market, but sometimes it is not 
nice to eat. It is not quite fresh. The prices of 
groceries in Celbridge is a Uttle bit dearer. I mean 
to convey that I am dealing with advantage in Dublin 
m the grocery line and I am getting a better advan- 
tage in that way of sixpence a week or more. 

3673. What about the carnage? — It is free. The 
traveller comes down once a fortnight and delivers and 
takes your order and comes along again in another 
fortnight’s time. 

^ 3674. Then you have deliveries every fortnight? 

3675. Is it cheaper to get houses in Celbridge than 
in Dublin?— Yes, but the houses are not the same 
as you would get in Dublin. There is no gas or 
water. There is a small garden, but I don’t 
think it is very profitable after you treat it with 
manure, and with the seeds and labour of it. If we 
had time it would be very good amusement to be at 


it. Sometimes I find it very bard iu consequence of 
being pressed for time, I am here since Monday 
night and there is only one man left in the sta- 
tion as barrack orderly ever since. If I were at home 
during that time I should take my turn as barrack 
orderl y from 8 a.m. to 1; 2 to 6; 63 to 8 a.m. next 
day — one hour for washing, shavim/, cleaning boots, 
etc., getting breakfast; school from 1 to 1 hour; 
patrol 10 to 1 p.m., if I may have to relieve the 
other married man for dinner, another hour gone mean- 
time having my own. Then I may have from, say, 3 
to 6 to go home, relieve man again for tea, patrol, 
say, !> to T21 ; home about 12.55 a.m., and perhaps 
take up duty* next day as barrack orderly again. 

3676. The Chairman. — How many constables have 
you? — We have three; when the labour trouble ceased 
we had t-lie cattle disease, and one man is gone to- 
Ballysax, nnd he has remained there until the cattle 
disease ceased. Of course, it has been conceded that 
the duty of a barrack orderly is very monotonous, which 
it is, and country life altogether is very monotonous. 

3677. But the barrack orderly gets a night’s rest? — 
Yes, except on exceptional occasions he can sleep from 
twelve o’clock until seven — that is in a rural station. 
Next comes the question of promotion, which has 
been gone into fairly well; but I would be inclined to 
put instead of five years a service of ten years for 
the “ P.” examination. I am inclined more to agree 
that the “ P.” system should be abolished altogether for 
constables, because a man is a better man at fourteen 
years service than he is at seven. Take, for instance, a 
young man with seven or eight years’ service. My 
contention is that the man passing through the school 
of experience of eighteen years is the better man in 
dealing with the public, and with the general work of 
a policeman. The old maxim holds good here; i.e., 
“ An ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory.” - 
Therefore I would urge that in order to give a fair 
run to senior men that the service at which the 
constable is allowed to compete at C. S. examinations 
would be ten years instead of five years, as at present. 
It has been conceded that the young man who requires 
to study for the “P.” is at his own request trans- 
ferred to a station desirable for such study, while his 
senior brother is doing the severe duty of a troubled 
area, or under such circumstances as would render 
study impossible. And hence I think that at least 
some consideration should be given the senior men 
who constantly and steadily bear the brunt of the 
battle. 

3678. The Chairman. — -Is it a fact that the man 
that is studying for the “ P.” List is excused from his- 
duty by means of his study? — No. 

3679. So that he is not sent to a quiet station? — 
It is conceded in evidence by Mr. Gelston that the 
man that studies and applies for a quiet station for 
study has his application granted to him. 

3680. And we are told that the quiet stations are 
stations from which men are drawn on detachment 
duty? — Yes. 

3681. Would such a “ P. ” man be excused from 
being brought- on detachment duty?— I know of no 
man that would ask to be excused, because it would 
give him an escape from rural life. 

3682. Mr. Headlam. — And you were saying that life 
in a quiet station was not so very easy, and he would 
not get time for study? — Well, ho would not- have 
much time in Celbridge. 

3683. The Chairman. — On that point have you heard 
it in evidence here that the Belfast men supply more 
candidates for the 11 P." List than any other? — I 
did not listen to all the Belfast evidence, as I was 
more interested in the rural evidence. 

3684. And, of course, they have great facilities 

there for grinding?— Yes. A man knows his duties 

for a whole month and he can make arrangements with 
his grinder. In the rural districts a man has to do 
his grinding by correspondence. Mr. Roberts, C.I., 
m his evidence referred to peaceful counties from 
which detachments are drawn. Well, sir, I happen, 
to represent three such counties. I hope’ to be able 
to show you that although the counties are peaceful 
yet we have a good deal of duty to do, and a rather 
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monotonous duty tooj and it is hardly a man's fault 
to be stationed in such counties, it is rather his mis- 
fortune, and personally I would prefer to be doing 
duty in a place where a little more excitement would 
prevail. However, I hope to show you that a great 
many detachments are from time to time drawn 
from those peaceful counties. When the question 
arose here a few days ago I wrote for statistics bear- 
ing on the .question of detachments, with purpose, 
from each of the counties I represent, which I purpose 
giving you in detail. County Kildare; detachments 
sent out of above county during years 1911, 1912, and 



| Strength. 



Year. 

D.I. 

or 

H.C. 

Sgt. 

and 

Cons. 

Whore Sent. 

Purpose of Sending. 

1911 

1 D.I. 

35 

Newry 

12th July Annivor- 

Do. 

1 D.I. 

36 

Co. Down ... 

snry . 

Religious and Political 
Disturbances. 

Do. 


20 

Depot, Dublin 


Do. 

— 

10 

Wexford Town 

do. 

1912 

1 H.C. 

32 

Co. Antrim... 

12th July Anniver- 

Do. 


6 ' 

Co. Dublin... 

Foot and Mouth 

Do. 

— 

2 

Co. Meath ... 


Do. 

— 

5 

Co. Down ... 

do. 

1913 

1 H.C. 

20 

Dungannon... 

Political Demonstra- 

Do. 


32 

Co. Down ... 

12th July Anniver- 

Do. 

1 H.C. 

30 

Derry City 

12th August Anniver- 

Do. 

1 D.I. 

20 

Dublin City 




8 

Co. Dublin ... 

Farm Labourers’ 
Strike. 


Besides the foregoing, 1 Sergeant and 5 Constables of 
Kildare Force were sent to Rathangan (in Co. Kildare) to 
assist King’s Co. Force in coping with cattle drives in 
King’s Co. last May. 

That return, sir, is signed by Mr. Supple, County 
Inspector for Kildare. I come now, sir to the County 
•Carlow. Detachments sent from County Carlow for 
duty elsewhere in : — 


Strength ] 

Purpose for which 
sent. 

Place or County 
where required. 

No. of 
days 
ab- 
sence. 

1911. 
H.C. Men 
1 20 

Preserving the peace 
at Punche8town 
Races in April. 

Naas, Co. Kildare 

4 

1 20 

Anniversary duty, 
preserving the peace 
in July. 

Co. Tyrone (various 
— places there. 

2 

1 20 

Attending Ballylinan 
P.S. in a cattle 
driving prosecution 
in July. 

Ballylinan, Queen’s 

1 

1 25 

Anniversary duty, 
preserving the peace 
in August. 

Dungannon, Co. 
Tyrone. 

5 

— 10 

Labour strike troubles 
in November. 

Dublin City 

2 

— 10 

Labour strike troubles 
in December. 

Wexford Town ... 

101 


County Carlow — continued. 


Strength. 

Purpose for which 
Bent. 

i Place or County 
where required. 

1 No. of 
days 
j ab- 

1912. 
H.C. Men 
1 20 

Preserving the peace 
at Punchestown 
Races in April. 

Naas, Co. Kildare 

4 

— 0 

D.I. Men 
1 24 

Preserving the peace 
at an Agricultural 
Show in August. 

Anniversary duty, 
July. 

Athy, Co. Kildare 

Whitehouse, Co. 
Antrim. 

1 

2 

— 4 

Foot and Mouth 
Disease Outbreak, 
August. 

Ardoe, Co. Louth 

60 

— 5 

Foot and Mouth 
Disease Outbreak, 
October. 

Mullingar 

94 

1913. 
H.C. Men 
1 20 

Duty at Punchestown 
Races in April. 

Naas, Co. Kildare 

4 

— 16 

Anniversary duty, 
July. 

Co. Down (various 
places). 

2 

— 15 

Labour troubles, 

August. 

Dublin City 

j 176 


There is a note saying that on the occasion of the 
Anniversary Duty, 17th March, 1911, the Spring Assizes 
were held in Carlow at this time and men could not be 
spared. The same applies to this Anniversary in 1912 
and 1913. 


_ 8685. The Chairman. — A nd they did not go? — No, 
sir. Now I come to the Queen’s County. Particulars 
of detachments drawn from this county : — 


i 

Strength 

Place and Nature of Duty 

& 

D.I. | 

H.C. 

Other 

Ranks 

1911 





1 


1 

20 

Coalisland, Tyrone, Anni- 
versary, 17th March. 

2 

1912 

— 

1 

| 20 

Punchestown, Kildare, Duty 
at Race Meeting. 

1 

1 


22 

Punchestown, Kildare, Duty 
at Race Meeting. 

2 

' - 

1 

20 

Limerick City, Dockers’ strike. 

3 

- 

- 

2 

Saintfield, Down, Foot and 
Mouth Disease. 

1913 

— 

~ 

1 

Newry, Down, Foot and Mouth 
Disease. 

1 

1 

~ 

20 

Galway, Dockers’ Strike. 

2 

1 


30 

Kilbeggan, Westmeath, Duty 
at Race Meeting, 

3 

j _ 

1 

20 

Dublin, Transport Union 
Workers’ Strike. 


That deals with three counties. 


3686. Mr. Headlam. — Y ou say that men like going 
on detachment duty? — Yes; for rural stations it is a 
change for them. 
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3687. The Chairman. — And the hardship is rather on 
those that are left? — Yes, because the duties devolve 
upon them. 

3688. Mr. Heaolam. — Would you say that every man 
in the County Kildare may expect to go on detachment 
duty once a year? — No, I would not. 

3689. Every unmarried man? — It doesn’t matter 
whether they are married or not ; but the married men 
would prefer to go rather than be left at home. As 
regards prices, I have a list of them here; but my prices 
are pretty much the same as the others. 

3690. The Chairman. — We had a head constable here 
yesterday who gave us these prices very fully. 

3691. Mr. Headlam. — Are these actual prices? — Yes. 

3692. The Chairman. — Very well, will you give them, 
so? — I went to Mr. Ward myself and he sent me to the 
store to fish out the prices that I wanted, and I took 
the prices for these articles iu 1901 and 1914 : — Bread, 
5id., 6d. ; butter, per lb., 1/4, 1/5: sugar, 2/-, 2/4, 
per stone; flour, 1/6, 1/9 to 1/11; oatmeal, 1/10, 2/4; 
onions. Id. per lb., 2d. ; soap, 3d., 34d. ; bacon (ordinary 
green bacon), 6d., 9d. ; rashers, 7$d., lid. ; wheat meal, 
1/6, 1/7; petroleum, 10d., 10d., a gallon; cheese, 10d., 
1/-, per lb. I consider that in matters that fluctuate 
like tea I need not trouble you very, much with 
them. I don’t know how far the following prices go 
back, but I found them as far back as 1908, and the 
prices, where I am dealing for meat, are very much 
changed. The prices from 1908 to now are : — Beef, 
8d., lOd. ; steak (sirloin), 8d., 9d. and 10d.; boiling 
and stewing beef, 6d. 7d. ; corned beef, 6d., 6d. ; ox 
tongues, 2/-, 2/6; mutton (hind quarters), 8d., 10d.; 
mutton (spare parts), 7£, 9d. ; mutton (shoulder), 8d., 
lOd. ; mutton (breast and neck), 6d. and 7d. per lb. 
These are the things that I personally went into, and 
the other prices throughout are very much on a par 
with. them. I got also some scales from the Cleik of 
the Union there, and I hadn't time to go into them 
very much. But taking his own salary from the 
various items — he is Clerk of the Union and Clerk of 
the District Council No. 1, and Clerk of District 
Council Number 2. I find without any allowances, 
and they are considerable, it is £210. The salary of 
the Master of the Workhouse lias been raised a short 
time back. 

3693. The Chairman. — From what to what? — -It was 
£50, and it is now £65, together with rations and fuel 
and light. He reaches his maximum of £70 by quad- 
rennial increases of £5. 

3694. Mr. Headlam. — Does he get a pension?— I 
asked him, and he says that he doesn't know of a 
single instance where a reasonable application has been 
made that they have not granted it. 

3695. They have granted it? — Yes. It is not com- 
pulsory, but in a fair case they will always consider 
it favourably. 

3696. And he knows of no case where it was not 
granted?— Yes, I know it myself. 

3697. What sorts of pensions are tliey? — A gratuity. 
A case I remember is that of the midwife. When she 
retired owing to ill health she appealed to the Guar- 
dians, and they gave her some money. In the case of 
the Fever Hospital nurse, her maximum is £50, and 
she has at present £45 and quarters, and 9/- a week 
in lieu of rations. The porter's maximum salary is 
£30 with rations and quarters, aud liis present pay is 
£24. There is a quadrennial advance in all these 
cases — in the porter’s case £2: the nurse's, £4; the 
master’s, £5, and the clerk's, £10. The wardmnster’s 
quadrennial increase is £2: his maximum salary is 
£30 with rations and rooms, and lie has now £26. 'The 
wardmistress commences at 1 £16. and rises to £21, with 
free rations and apartments. She has now £19 with 
rations and apartments. 

3698. The Chairman.— H ow long is this scale of 
salaries prevailing? — I don’t know, but they were 
under revision some short time ago. The laundress is 
the same ns the wardmistress, and she has now £19 
with rations’ and apartments.' 

3699. Were the salaries raised lately?— Yes, and the 
clerk told me that they had the letter from the Local 
Government Board sanctioning the givinn of the 
‘increases. ' 


3700. And you don’t know what they were before? — 
No, sir. I asked a military sergeant some questions 
about soldiers getting married without leave, and he 
said that a soldier is not punished for getting married 
without leave. 

3701. Yet bis wife is not on the strength? — Yes, 
and a policeman’s wife is not on the strength iu the 
same circumstances. 

3702. Mr. Headlam. — But they get pensions? — Yes. 

3703. Aud soldiers’ wives would not? — No, and when 
they are abroad their wives get hnlf rations. 

3704. Not if she is off the strength?— No, sir. 

3705. The Chairman. — There is no penalty for a 
soldier getting married without permission, but his 
wife has no advantages. 

Wit-neHs . — I also asked this army sergeant what is 
the average length of time for a steady, well-conducted 
man to get bis first promotion in the army, and his 
answer was about six mouths. Another question was, 
“ How long is ho kept in the rank of lance-corporal?” 
and lie replied, 11 About one year.” 

3706. Mr. Headlam. — What is he paid as lance-cor- 
poral? — I don’t think he gets any extra pay. In the 
rank of full corporal he tells me that the man is kept 
about 24 years, including lance-sergeant, and therefore 
when he lias four years’ service in the army he is a 
full sergeant. 

8707. And what would he get then? — I didn’t ask for 
the rates of pay. 

370B. And Hus was only promotion? — Yes. 

8709. Mr. Headlam. — H e gets 2./ 4 as a sergeant of 
the line. 

8710. Witness, — I also asked him, ‘‘Bv how much has 
a soldier’s pay increased for the past ten or twelve 
years?” and lie says, “ Messing allowance Sd., and 
proficiency pay, two rates, 6d. and 3d." I then asked 
if a soldier had move privileges now than formerly, 

. aud if so, what are they, and the reply was, “ Y es , 
when on pass or furlough we can wear plain clothes.” 
Then came the query, ‘ ‘ Does a soldier obtain privilege 
tickets from carrying companies such as railway and 
steam-boat companies when going on. leave?” and his 
answer was, n Yes, on furlough only single fare for 
return journey.” As to the general conditions in the 
army he said there was better messing, and conditions 
all round had improved generally. I think that that 
is nearly all I have got fo say. The other evidence has 
been given already, and there is no need for me to 
repeat it. 

8711. The Chairman. — You have been in Belfast?' 
— Yes. 

3712. And I. think you said that life and duties in 
the country are as exacting as they are in Belfast? — 
They are more so iu a way. 

3713. How many years were you in Belfast? — Tcu 

years and eight months. • 

3714. And were you transferred from it? — Yes. 

3715. Were you married in Belfast? — Yes. By the 
duties being more exacting in the country I mean that 
you have always somebody convenient iu Belfast if 
you are in doubt about anything, and in the country 
you might be miles away from anybody from whom 
you would want to seek advice. And then the Belfast 
junior men have little to do of a serious kind, and 
the detectives and senior men are doing all the impor- 
tant business. In the country the constable is sup- 
posed to deal with anything that may crop up. 

371(5. Mr. Headlam'. — There is more responsibility- 
in the country? — Li a way there is, sir, because you 
have; always to act on your own initiative in the 
country. 

3717. Mr. Starkie. — Did you find living in Belfnst 
dearer or cheaper than in Celbridgc?— My total 
expenses were less in Belfast, because I had no family. 
Our first child waB only a few weeks’ old when I was 
transferred. I found that on starting housekeeping my 
wife could keep the house going nicely on £1 a week, 
and pay the rent, and she finds it very baa'd now to- 
do it; on 80/-. 

3718. Mr. Headlam. — Are there any police pensioners 
in your district? — Yes, there are four pensioners there 
now. One of Them is past his labour. He is one of 
the old group drawing £74 a year sergeant’s pension. 
There is another man that assists the Petty Sessions- 
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Cleric, for which he gets a small remuneration of 
about £30 a year. Another man got injured from a 
fall off a cycle in Waterford, and he took up a job of 
£5 a year and a free house. His pension ia £28, or 
something like that. He had only a short service of 
18 years or so. He has to do only light labouring 


work. Ho has a free house and fuel and light. And 
there is another man that got married to a school 
teacher, and they had both some money, and they 
bought a farm. It was raiher a poor speculation, and 
I would not speculate in it. 


District Inspector C. C. H. Moiu am? y examined. 


3719. The Chairman. — What is your Christian 
name? — Cecil C. H. 

3720. And your position? — Second Class District 
Inspector. 

3721. What service have you? — I have just twelve 
years' service. 

3722. Where arc you quartered? — At present I am 
stationed in Dublin at the headquarters office since 
the 1st of February last, but I have served in Maghera- 
felt, Belmullet, Ballymahon, Sixmilebridge and Mary- 
borough. 

3723. I suppose you have prepared some matter to 
be laid before this Committee? — Yes. 

3724. You have been here from day to day? — Yes,. and 
that enables me to leave out a good deal that otherwise I 
would use. I have made close inquiry into the circum- 
stances and expenses of our men. I am satisfied that 
a junior single constable, although he has sufficient to 
live on, docs not receive enough to give him what I 
may term an adequate reward for his work. He cannot 
save money until he has had some years’ service, and 
then in order to save he must exercise rigid economy. 

I am satisfied also that a married man after some years 
of marriage lias not enough to keep himself and his 
family. 

8726. Mr. Headlam. — That is because of the 
increased price of commodities and the higher standard 
of living? — Yes. I am satisfied that a substantial 

rise of pay is absolutely necessary, to the Force to 
meet the increase of prices and the increased standard 
of comfort, and also to attract recruits. The stan- 
dard of comfort is' increasing, and I hope it. will never 
go back. That brings me to the rise in prices, which 
I won’t trouble you with in detail, but just to explain. 

I compare prices in 1902 and 1914. I got prices from 
traders in four localities, and I have prepared lists show- 
ing these prices in 1902 and 1914. I got prices from 
traders over their signatures. I took Belmullet, Comity 
Mayo with four shops in three places, and Ballymahon, 
County Longford, with three shops, and Sixmilebridge, 
County Clare, with five shops in three different places, 
and then Queen’s County, with twelve shops in nine 
places. The prices are averaged for each of the four 
localities, and I find that on taking fourteen of the 
principle articles that are 

3726. Mr. Headlam. — You don’t go back further 

than 1901?— No. Of course, I had a good many 

articles, but, taking fourteen articles in the four 
localities mentioned, such as bacon, green and 
smoked; beef, mutton, butter, flour, oatmeal, bread, 
eggs potatoes, jam, tobacco, paraffin oil and coal, all 
articles in general use, I found that these articles have 
increased in price since 1902 by 31.6 per cent. The 
increase per cent, in Belmullet, Co. Mayo, is 89 per 
cent, and in Ballymahon, Co. Longford, the increase per 
cent is 21.7; in Sixmilebridge, Co. Clare, the increase 
per cent, is 37.21; and in Queen’s County 28 2 per cent. 
I have here the price lists, and these are the traders 
bills supporting them, and if you care for them I will 
hand them in. 

3727. The Chairman.— No, you have given them, 
and we prefer to have them on the note. 

Witness. — All right. I could not get all the infor- 
mation that I wanted from Magherafelt, but I got a 
note from a leading trader in Magherafelt in which 
he states that “ all retail prices of food stuffs, except 
one or two articles, have increased from 15 to 3U per 
cent., and to a less extent in hardware goods, and in 
some of the latter as much as 25 per cent, increase, 
such as bedsteads and a few other necessary articles. 
That is signed by the trader. I have consulted tee 
Board of Trade Report for 1912, and I find in page 300 


that tee average family budget — I take the 
family of the working class earning from 25/- 
to 30/- a week, and comprised of two adults and 
3.3 children — in 88 towns in 1904 was 17s. 10£d. And 
in 1912 the Inquiry’ showed that prices had risen 13.7 
per cent, in these 88 towns, so that in 1912 this average 
budget would cost £1 0s. 3Jd. per week in these 88 
towns. In these 88 towns are included 5 Irish towns. 

3728. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know how they made 
out these figures? — I don’t. A comparison, if that 
were possible, between a 1901 average budget and 
1913 would show a still greater increase. 

3729. You don’t know if the Board of Trade paid 

any attention to the difference between tli6 working 
class family in England and in Ireland? — No. I 

examined the articles that they gave, and there 
would be practically the same as they would use in 
an Irish family. They may not eat the same cheese 
or rice or tapioca, but they would have to substitute 
potatoes in Ireland. They took the staples, and did 
not give any extras. My recollection is that it was a 
very small allowance for any family. They only 
allowed 7 to 9 pints of milk for four children every 
week. 

3780. That is small for Ireland?— Yes. 1 have a 
family myself, and I know. The Board of Trade 
statistics are only up to 1912, and since then there 
has been a further increase of prices, as every house- 
holder knows. That is my own experience too. 

3781. Even the prices given in evidence are not 
higher than those given at the ’82 Committee?— I 
didn’t go back as far as ’82. I have also got the con- 
tract prices in Mountmellick Workhouse in 1896, 1902 
and 1913 certified by the Clerk of the Union. I won’t 
bother you with 1896 for the purpose of comparison, 
but I worked out the average increase for the prices of 
these given articles, and the average increase since 190- 
is 31.34 per cent., which, though independent, practi- 
cally corresponds with what I have already shown. As 
regards the standard of comfort, of course, we know 
that it has gone up since 1901, and especially since 
the Land Purchase Act of 1903, as I would like to 
point out. My own experience is that the farmers 
are now more prosperous — their houses are better,^ and 
their land is improved, and their standard of living 
has gone up in every way. In connection with tee 
prosperity of the country, I see that in the period 1903- 
1918 there is an increase of £17,000,000 of money de- 
posited in Irish Joint Stock Banks. That is just to 
show the prosperity of Ireland. 

3782. Mr. Headlam. — Is that the ordinary banks?— 
Yes the ordinary Joint Stock Banks; and in regard to 
the Irish Post Office Savings Banks, there has been an 
increase of £3,700,000 since 1903. As regards Ire- 
land’s imports and exports, the imports and exports 
have risen to £140,000 ,000 in 1912 from £104,000,000 
eight years previously. 

3733 The Chairman. — Have you divided the exports 
and the imports ?-Well, I have the exports, and by 
subtraction you can E®t the others. The exports in 
1904 were £49,000,000, and m 1912 they were 
£67,000,000, so that tee imports in l.)04 were 
£55,000,000, and in 1912 £73,000,000-an increase of 

£1 3734°’Tlie Chairman'.— Bo that the difference is 
between £55,000,000 and £73,000,000?— Yes. 

3735. And the increase in exports is what?— 

£1 3736°’And the increase in exports?— It ^is also 
£18,000,000. As regards these exports in 191- o- pe 
cent, of the exports from Ireland weie farm produce, 
food and drink stuffs. 

X 
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3787. Mr. Headlam. — And in the .imports what pro- 
portion?— I have not got that. It only occurred to mo 
last night as I was reading the Daily Mail Year Book, 
which is a fairly good authority. I may say that to 
my own knowledge the prices of cattle and pigs have 
gone up about 15 per cent, in the last ten years. One 
farmer told me last month that cattle had gone up 
^8 a head. That is grown cattle. Store cattle 25/- 
a cwt. ten years ago are now 35/- a cwt.- This all 
means that the farmers are getting more money into 
their possession. 

3788. The Chairman. — And the deposits in the bank 
consist mainly of farmers’ money? — Yes ; I should say 
so in Ireland. 

3739. In the ordinary Joint Stock Banks the farmer 
certainly has his money there?— Yes, I think so. I 
would point out that land purchase on the present 
system came after the last R.I.C. Commission in 1901 
and before the 1908 R.I.C. Act of Parliament, and it 
has materially changed the situation. I shall not 
delay you with the question of wages. 

8740. The Chairman. — Have you the increase in 
wages? — Wages generally have gone up, and the con- 
dition of working men generally has improved. In 
Queen’s County the road labourers began some years 
ago at 12/- a week. Fifteen months ago they got 14/. 
a week, and now they are claiming a further rise, 
which is to be considered next April. 

3741. Is that a 5* day week? — Yes. 

. 3712. Mr. Headlam. — Is that permanent? — No, but 
it may be considered as permanent, because when 
once a man gets a job in Ireland the difficulty is to get 
him out of it. 

3743. The Chairman.— The County and District 
Councils have to pay insurance for the men, have they 
not?— There was a recent decision in the County 
Down case on the subject. 

3744. Mr. Staiucie.— T hat was where the men were 
directly employed and not by a contractor. 

Witness. — Yes. I was talking recently to a business 
ma P in a large en 8 ineerin g firm in Dublin, and he 
told me that his firm during the past twelve months 
has given an, increase of 20 per cent, in wages to all 
them men. Their unskilled labourers who formerly 
got from 15/6 to 16/- a week now got 21/-. Car- 
penters, masons and plumbers formerly got S*d. an 
hour, and they now get lOd. per hour for a 50-hour 
week, making a total of £2 Is. 8d. a week, excluding 
overtime. The 50-hour week is their standard. He 
also told me that other firms in the same business 
m Dublin had given a somewhat similar in- 
crease. In the course of further conversation he said 
that three years ago he gave an estimate of £900 for 
repairs to a large house. Last- year the work was done, 
cost £1,100, although they had his estimate 
cheeked by estimates from two other firms. That 
meant an increase of £200 on the original estimate, 
and that was caused by the increase in price of 
materials and labour. 

3(45. Mr. Headlam. — Estimates vary from some 
other reasons, don’t they?— Yes, but they got two 
other firms to estimate, nnd they found that they could 
not do the work any cheaper, and they had to give 
it to him for the extra amount. 

3746. Have you got any authentic information as to 
the wages of carpenters and tradesmen in the country? 
—No. I have been stationed up here for the past 
month. As to recruiting, the recruits I have examined 
myself during the past few years as a rule only just 
came up to the standards. I have often had to send 
back a candidate for a few months to improve his 
education or to expand his chest. I have taken every 
applicant if it were at all possible, and have recom- 
mended men whom I would have rejected vears ago. 

I do not recollect having passed a really" first-class 
recruit during the past few years. I do not recollect 
having had a recruit of the class described by the 
Commandant in 1901, and certainly not within the 
past few years. I have questioned recruits who 
described themselves as farmers’ sons, and they stated 
that their fathers had a few acres of land, and that 
they themselves had been working for hire with other 
farmers in the locality. In looking up the Queen’s 


County records of recent recruits sent to the Depot, I 
found that no policeman’s son has joined since 1910. 
Prior to that year two or three joined each year for the 
previous ten years. 

3747. Mr. Headlam:. — They have been able to give 

them such a good education that they went to be 
clerks? — No, I would not say that. I know of the case 
of a sergeant whose son joined the Glamorgan Police 
in 1913, and his pay was 28/- rising to 33/3 a week 
in ten years. I have also looked up the educa- 

tion statistics of recruits, and I found that up to 1906 
the average was “good;" in 1907-11 it was " fair,” 
and in 1911-12 '* middling.” 

3748. Mr. Headlam. — But they came up to your 
standard? — They came up to the standard in chest and 
height. 

3749. And what about education? — I don’t bother very 
much. I took them because I was glad to got them . I was 
recently told that two second-class candidates in Bel- 
mullet, Co. Mayo, refused to go up for ro -examination 
for first-class on the grounds that they would earn 
more in Scotland or England — that is as migratory 
labourers. Another thing that adds to our trouble iB 
that other similar employments are better paid. I 
take the English and Scotch police. I know that in 
1918 four young men in Queen's County, whose 
heights were from 5 feet 10 inches to 6 feet 3 inches, 
joined the Glamorgan police, where a constable begins 
at 28/- and rises to 33/8 in ten years, and they would 
have joined us under other circumstances. 

8750. Did you hear how they arc getting on?— I 
have not heard from them. I have gone into the pay 
of the police Forces iu the United Kingdom given in 
the 1918 edition of “ The Handy Guide to the Police 
Forces of the United Kingdom,’’ and to make sure 
that the editor had the accurate statistics I wrote to 
him, and received a reply to the effect that the rates 
of pay had Been supplied to him by the various police 
authorities. I have taken out all the pay of all the 
ranks of these Forces, and I have averaged them. I 
will take the constables first. In 89 English, Welsh 
and Scotch county Forces the constables receive an 
average pay beginning at 24/2 and rising to 31/0* in 
12 t years. I would like to point out in reference to 
that that the Irish constable at IS to 15 years gets 26/- 
a week. The English and Scotch constable, as will 
be seen, reaches his maximum in 12*- years. 

3751. Mr. Headlam. — That is his gross maximum? 
— Yes. 

3752. And it is not a fair comparison if deductions 
are to come off? — I have only to deduct 7d. a week 
for pension from these averages. 

3753. Mr. Starkie. — And in Scotland the boot allow- 
ance m included in the pay?— Yes. Now, coming to 
the cities and borough Forces, striking the average as 
before, we find there are 160 city and borough Forces 
with average pay starting at 25/8.1 and rising to a 
maximum of 33/10* in fifteen years. So that, taking 
all these Forces together, we find they come to 249 
forces, and the average pay commences at 25/2 a week 
and rises to 32/10 in 14 years. In all cases we deduct 
H P er ce , nt - pension, and that comes to 7d. and 
od. a week. 

3754. Mr. Headlam. — Will you just do that? — Yes. 
It makes an average of from 24/7 to 82/2 a week in 14 
years, in the total Forces concerned in that average 
there are 63,028 police. And then as regards the ser- 
geants, I have them all for the rural Forces and city 
whole 8 ’ 1 ODly give y0U a fiurnmar y of fke 

3755. The Chairman. — You have done it on the 

same principle as in the case of the constables?— Yes. 
ihe average commencing pay for the sergeant is 34/23 
a week, and it rises to 89/1 in 9* years. And if you 
deduct 2* per cent, for pension purposes, that would 
+ • S n r , geant8 commencing at 33/4J and rising 

to so / Z in y* years. 

-® EADLAM - — What is the proportion of 

S fSc^ 18 not made out - xt gives onl y the 

The Chairman.— 63,028 police. 

■ 00,38 molode the ser- 

geants?— The 63,028 means the total number of police 
m the whole of the Forces. There are 18,920 men in 
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the rural Forces, and 44,108 comprises the total of the 
cities and boroughs Forces. 

8758. Does that include the City of London? — Yes. 

3759. The Chairman. — And if worked out according 
to the number of men in each city or <ounty Force, the 
returns would be even more curious? — Yes, but I am 
afraid it would take me a little time.* I now take the 
inspectors, who correspond to our head constables. 

In 82 Bounty Forces in England, Wales and Scotland 
they commence at £105 Is. fid. and rise to £126 8s. in 
9£ years. And in the 145 city and borough Forces they 
start at £111 18s. 8d. and rise to £134 4s. 5d. in 7 
years, so that in 227 Forces they commence at an 
average of £109 6s. and rise to £131 6s. in 8 years. 

And after deducting 2£ per cent, for pensions you 
get the average for this rank in these police Forces. 

I may mention that there are 22 Forces that have no 
inspectors. 

3760. Mr. Headlam. — And thore is nothing to cor- 
respond with our district inspectors? — Well, the 
Superintendents, and in the small boroughs the chief 
constable, would correspond to them. 

3761. Do the same class of men enter the prisons 
service and the police? — Yes ; I have examined both, 
and they are just the same. In one case 1 had a 
young constable, and he had about five years' service, 
and he joined the prisons service from the police, and 
it took him two years before he could get in. His 
name was on the register for two years. 

3702. Was thore a competition for it? — Yes. The 

warders are better off than the police. Some years ago 
I saw the same young man in his prison. 

3763. And he didn’t" regret his change? — Oh, no. 

As regards recruits, the necessity for serving until 50 
years of age or 30 years’ service now tells much against 
recruiting. 

3764. Do you think that when a lad joins he looks 
ahead to what his pension will be when he is 50? — I 
think he does now with education. 

3765. That is owing to the spread of education?— 

Yes; I made inquiries as to the farmers’ sons if they 
didn’t go abroad or join the police, and I find that 
they go to shops as assistants, or take up positions as 
County Council clerks, and many other positions now 
opening in addition to the ordinary Civil Service, such 
as Insurance, National Health, etc. We have got 
this Insurance Act, which has created a good many 
posts. 

3766. Is it as clerk? — Well, it is a combination of 
clerk and inspector. It is well known now what the 
pay and prospects of the policeman are, and everybody 
knows, that the policeman's pay is small, and it will 
not attract. I could tell stories about it, but they are 
more or less hearsay, and I won’t bother you with 
them . now. 

8767. Would you say that young men are frightened 
by the dulness of the policeman’s life in the country? 

— I think if the men’s pay were increased there would 
be no difficulty. 

3768. Mr. Headlam. — And in addition you would get 
thepeople to stay in the country? 

Witness. — A young man recently walked into a 
Queen's County barracks, and asked for the conditions 
of pay, etc. He read them, and went away, saying 
that he could do better in any other police Force. 

8769. Do you think they travel more easily now, 
and are less frightened to cross the water? — Yes: there 
is hardly a family in Ireland that has not relatives 
abroad, and they go out to them. 

3770. Mr. Stakkie. — Do you also examine candidates 
for the D.M.P.? — Yes; wo get the official forms and 
send them up. As regards pay I would suggest that 
the maximum should come sooner than at 25 years’ 
service. In all the English and Scotch Forces the 
maximum comes on an average at 14 years' service. 

3771. The Chairman. — You know that the applica- 
tion here was that the maximum should arrive at 
twelve years’ service? — Yes. 

3771a. And that merit allowance should begin at 18 
or 25, or some such years; is there such a thing as 
that in the English or Scotch Forces as far as you 
know? — As far as I: know it. is given for some special 
meritorious^act. 

* Vide Appendix XLVI, 


3772. And which he derives in all his service? — Yes, 
if he is able to hold it. 

3773. Mr. Starkie. — If a constable was granted it, 
it would cease on his attaining the rank of sergeant? — 
Yes. 

3774. The Chairman. — What I want to know is, is 
there any provision in the English and Scotch Forces 
for giving a man an allowance at any period of his 
service because he is not promoted, for instance? — 
I know of none? 

3775. But it is for some particular merit? — I think 
so. 

3776. And your idea is, that it should be a kind of 
consolation prize? — Oh, no. I was about to deal with 
this very question. I suggest a merit class grantable 
after 12 years’ service to a limited number of con- 
stables as a reward for good regular police work. It 
should cease on his promotion, and he withdrawable 
unless the constable continues worthy of it. Its 
holders should wear a badge. 

3777. Would that be a certain number fixed for the 
Force, or would it be granted irrespective of number? 
— There would be very few in number. There would 
be perhaps two in each district that the officers would 
recommend. 

3778. You suggest that a badge should be worn? — 
Yes. It should not be for mere long service. I 
looked up the matter of promotion by seniority in 
Queen’s County, and during the last ten years 31 con- 
stable were promoted with an average service of 19.9 
years. I have noticed that there is a certain number 
of Acts of Parliament that have passed the B.I.C. by, 
and there are two that I think worthy of mention. One 
is the Police Weekly Rest Day Act of 1910, which 
ensures that every policeman in England must have, 
one day’s rest in every seven. This Act does not 
apply to Ireland. 

3770. Mr. Headlam. — But the English policeman 
doesn’t have any holiday and the Irish policeman has? 
— I don’t think you are quite right. These rest days 
are not continuous days, and are in addition to the 
ordinary leave, which varies in each Force. 

3780. Is leave in Ireland laid down by statute? — 
No; it is an indulgence. 

3781. Is it a permissive privilege or merely a regula- 
tion? — It is an indulgence. The effect of this Police 
Act of 1910 has been to increase all the police Forces in 
England and Wales, and by nob applying it to Ireland the 
Government have saved about £100,000. Then there 
is the National Health Insurance Act of 1912, which 
has compelled many English and Scotch police Forces 
to level up their conditions of service to meet its 
requirements, and unless they have a certificate the 
police must contribute, and the police authority must 
pay their share 'also. 

3782. The Chairman. — What are the exact condi- 
tions under which they are exempt? — In the last 
edition of Seville's book, “ The Police Service of Eng- 
land and Wales,” it is stated that ‘‘the National 
Health Insurance Act applies to policemen with 
incomes not exceeding £166 a year, if the Insurance 
Commissioners do not certify that the terms of the 
employment are such as to secure provision in respect 
of sickness and disablement on the whole not less 
favourable than the corresponding benefits under the 
Act. Some police authorities have so levelled up 
their local pension scales, etc., that they have obtained 
the certificate of exemption; others have not obtained 
the certificate, and fliev and constables of their Forces 
have therefore to pay the weekly insurance contribu- 
tions required by the Act through'an approved society.” 
There is one important thing left out — we have no 
sanatoria, and out of our own money we have sub- 
scribed, and keep beds going in Newcastle, Co. Wicklow. 

3783. Mr. Headlam. — Your own money? — Well, the 
State pays us our wages, and we subscribe to the sana- 
torium. I know a ease of a fine young fellow who, 
after a couple of vears’ service, contracted consumption 
in West Clare. He came up here to Steeven’s Hospital, 
and was finally discharged on a small gratuity. There 
was nothing for him bu't to go to Steevens Hospital 
under the regulations, and lie was discharged. 
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3784. Who paid for him in Steeven’s Hospital? — 
He paid his own way. I had scarlatina in Stoevons’ 
Hospital, and I had to pay the full rate the same as 
anybody else. The Infirmary Committee send the 
bill, and you have to pay out of your own pocket. I 
have not much to say about pensions, but, of course, 
my opinion is that the pensions at present are too 
small, and if the pay is increased the pensions will go 
up too. The only point I will nmko is that the lodging 
allowance should be made pensionable.* Section 3 of 
1874 Pension Act defines salary as including lodging 
allowance. There was then no lodging allowance for 
the men — it was given in 1883, but the Pension Acts 
of 1883 ancl 1908 calculated pensions on pay alone, 
liven if this advantages the married man so much the 
better. He has done more for the State than the 
single man, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the married man should get a better pension. 

3785. Mr. Starkie. — But a married man probably has 
children to help him, and the single man has not? — 
Well, that is his own fault. 

8786. The Chairman. — I presume you are married? 
— Yes. I have children of my own. If our pension is re- 
garded as deferred pay, and so much of our pay is kept 
back for that puipose, then the English policeman is in 
a much better position, as his pension costs him only 
7d. per week. 

3787. Part of the English pension is supplied by the 
State? — Practically a third. There is a contribution 
from the Exchequer, and a large one. 

3788. Mr. Headlam. — And directly to the English 
Pension Fund? — Yes. 

3789. Are you sure? — It is given as an item in tho 
Pension Fund. Any deficiency in. this Fund is made 
up from the Police Fund. 

3790. What about the age at which you think a 
constable ought to retire — do you think ho gives as 
much time as he should to the State, or does he get out 
too soon?— The Police Act of 1890 was passed after a 
good deal of evidence was taken, and the Police Com- 
mission fixed the pensionable service at 25 years. It 
was found that the average effective life of an ordinary 
police constable was 25 years. And I cannot say that 
we have got more long-lived or more active since that, 
but I ihink' 25 years’ service is only for the average 
policeman. 

8791. And you would not turn out a man at 35 or 
40? — Oh, no, I would turn no man out. 

3792. You wouldn’t turn him out, but he ought to 
have the right to go? — Yes; I would put it that way. 
Then I come to the lodging allowance, and after care- 
ful consideration I am quite satisfied that the lodging 
allowance at present is not sufficient. In 1901, 3,225 
men paid on an average 4/- a week for lodging. That 
was the average at the time of the last Commission, 
and rents have increased since, as I know from my own 
experience, and from what I have heard. This in- 
crease in the rent of houses is tho result of more com- 
petition for houses, due to rises in wages and increased 
standard of living and comfort. 

3793. I suppose a good many houses have been 
destroyed? — Not to my knowledge. 

3794. But the total has been decreasing? — It may be 
in the purely rural houses, but not in tho small towns, 
where the tendency is to increase In addition 
to labourers’ cottages, 24 artisans’ dwellings have been 
built in Maryborough during the last few years, ancl 
they let fourteen of them at 5/-, and ten of them are 
let at 3/9 a week. They pay rates in addition, and, 
needless to say, no policeman will eet them. 

3795. Is there a rule against a policeman getting 
one? — Well, a prison warder did get one, and they 
burnt him in effigy, so I am afraid it won’t occur again. 

3796. That is very ungrateful, as I believe that 
Maryborough lives on the prison.?— Then in Mount- 
mellick a constable left on transfer last year Ho paid 
.£10 for a house, and when another man took it he had 
to pay .£12 for it. My predecessor in Maryborough 
paid £45 for a house, and when I came I had 
to pay £54 a year for a house, and people say that 
the other house was better. Rents are so high in 
Maryborough that no married constable can be 
stationed there. One sergeant in lodgings of two rooms 
in the town pays 15/- a month or £9 12s. per annum. 


There is another point in connection with tlio lodging 
of the married man, and that is that tho married man 
pays from 1/6 to 2/- a month to the mess us his share 
in the cleaning of the barracks, and he also pays u 
small sum towards the mats and brushes lor the bar- 
racks, and towards the insurance of the barrack ser- 
vant, for accident and national health. 

3797. Under wliat regulation does he. pay these? — 
Well, the party are responsible for the cleaning of tho 
barracks. 

8798. Is it laid down in the regulations that married 
men must contribute? — I fancy it is, but 1 won’t bo 
positive. I know that it is accopted throughout the 

3799. I want to know tho basis? — Yes, I can’t give it 
to you for certain. This menus, at any rate, a pay- 
ment of over £1 a year towards barrack expenses, and 
may fairly bo regarded as an addition to his rent. 

3800. And ho gets no benefit for all this? — No, 
except that tho barrack is cleaned. 

Mr. Headlam. — I would like to know under what 
regulation he pays this. 

3801. The Chairman. — Does not tho Mess Committee 
meet every January? — Yes. 

3802. Well that must bo in tho code? — The prin- 
ciple 1 b that the wholo party is responsible for keeping 
the barracks clean. Then as regards the lodging allow- 
ance, it is rather a hardship that a man can got 
married at 7 years' sorvico, and cannot draw lodging 
allowance until 10 years. I think 7 is fairly reasonable 
for the granting of this allowance, and this, in my 
opinion, would nob. encourage early marriage. Of 
courso there are individual cases whore a constable or 
his wife may have money, but the eases are very rare. 

3803. Mr. Headlam. — And 7 years is the rule in the 
Force for marriage?— Yes; there are 59 married men in 
Queen’s County, and 24 of them married under ten 
years’ service, so the regulation docs not prevent early 
marriage, but simply penalises marriage. 

3804. Will you tell us why they should have a ser- 
vant — we might as well say that the soldiers should 
have servants? — The usual station has a sergeant and 
four constables. The Bergeant is a married man, and 
there is, as a rule, one constable married, or perhaps 
two, and that would leave a couple of single men. If 
a single man were to replace the barrack servant, he 
would have to get up early in the morning to light the 
fire, and to wash out tho floors, and to wash the table 
and tidy up the place. If one man had to do 
that every month, and do all the cooking, he would 
necessarily have to be excused from a considerable 
amount of duty, and therefore that would be a loss to 
the station and the public. I think the barrack servant 
is necessary, and our regulations recognise her, declar- 
ing that she must be of certain age, and so on.’ As re- 
gards the subsistence allowance, I have for a long time 
been of opinion that 3/6 a night is not sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of a policeman out on duty. I am 
aware it is not enough. A detachment was down in 
Belmullet recently, and it cost them 5/- for bod and 
three meals. A sergeant went from Queen’s County 
to Belfast, and he was there one night, and it cost him 

3805. Is that a sergeant? — Yes. 

3806. I think ho gets higher? — No, the head con- 
stable gets a higher allowance, but not the sergeant. I 
think that even if the subsistence allowance was 
raised to 4/6 it would not be profitable. 

. 3807. It is not intended to be profitable ?— It 1 b 
intended to pay their out-of-pocket expenses? — Yes, I 
™ ow , nn< l they would bo out of pocket even at the 
I looked up the subsistence allowance granted to 
the Liverpool police, nnd there when a sergeant or con- 
stable is out on individual duty, his limit is 8/- a day 
subsistence, and when he is on detachment duty 
ms limit is 6/. a day, and if it costs more he will got 
out-of-pocket, expenses on producing his receipted 
bills. That is found in Seville’s volume at page 67. 
As regards the boot allowance, I don’t think it is 
adequate at present owing to the great rise in the 
price of leather and the rise in the cost of repairs. 
Over two pairs of boots per annum are required, and 
the repairs come to three or more. Suitable shop 
boots come to 14/6 a pair, and hand-made boots go up 
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to £1. Irish roads are very hard on boots. A 
leather merchant in Queen's County hus informed me 
that the price of raw hides in 1001 was 3d. per pound, 
and that it had gone up 7Ad. per pound in 1913, or 
almost as dear as meat. Of course, the Board of 
Trade report says that the price of leather went up 
between the years 1005 and 1912 by 43 per cent. That 
is found at page 40. Then ns regards the Food and 
Drugs Act, I thought of that long before this Commis- 
sion, and I considered that- a sergeant should get some 
remuneration for that work. 

3808. Mr. Headlam. — Is he doing it besides his 
police duty? — Yes. 

3800. And ho can’t be doing the two at the same 
time? — Well, he enu’t allow his police duties to suffer. 
If he has a parcel of samples under his arm, and a 
run-awuy horse dashes by, he has to drop his samples, 
and he goes for the horse. 

3810. The Chairman. — Do the County Councils 
appoint Inspectors under the Food and Drugs Act? — 
No, not civilian ones. 

3811. Mr. Starkie. — The sergeant is appointed by 
the County Council or the Corporation, and he receives 
the certificate of appointment? — Yes, the County 
Inspector sends up his name. 

3812. In fact the sergeant who is an Inspector is not 
acting as a policeman at all? — Yes. 

3813. And the prosecutions in the Police Courts are 
civil prosecutions? — Yes. 

3814. And the police stamps are not used? — No. He 
merely attends there in his police uniform. 

3815. Wliat proportion, in your experience, is the 
number of prosecutions to the number of analyses that 
the Inspector procures? — It is very small. 

8810. And lie may take 25 samples, and he may have 
very few prosecutions? — Perhaps he may have one or 
two. 

3817. And to whom do the fines go? — To the County 
Council. All the expenses are borne by the County 
Council. 

3818. And the policeman derives no personal benefit 
by tbem? — No. 

3819. Mr. Headlam. — And what about the subsist- 
ence allowance? — That is paid by the County Council. 

3820. At the Constabulary rates? — Yes. 

3821. It is not an obligatory service — it is not laid 
■by statute on the police in Ireland? — Oh, no. I looked 
up the English police forces as regards the Food and 
Drugs Acts, and out of 547 forces in the English, Welsh 
and Scotch police only 75 police forces enforce these 
Food and Drugs Acts,' so that in 70 per cent, of the 
United Kingdom civilians are employed. As to barrack 
accommodation, I wish to say that the deduction is 
regarded by the men ns an imposition, and they think 
that with the cleaning of the barracks it isn't fair. 
In Liverpool the married man pays 2/- a week and 
the single man 1/- a week, and" for that they get 
•quarters free, coal and gas, but they only live in if 
they like to. 

3822. The Chairman.— Supposing they all wished to 
take advantage of that, is there accommodation for 
them all? — The barracks in Liverpool are very large. 

3823. Mr. Starkie. — What sort of accommodation is 
there in the barracks in Liverpool? — I didn’t go through 
them. There is one more item that I would like to 
mention, and that is as regards the agricultural statis- 
tics, and to point out that the work is on the whole 
heavier than it was ten or twelve years ago. The con- 
stable lias to do much more now and there are more 
inquiries to be made and more forms to be filled up, 
and the clerical work ns a consequence is greater. 
No remuneration is given for the clerical work, and ho 
is miserably paid for the work that be does for the days 
he is walking about. There certa’nly are times when 
the returns are very complete and voluminous. 

8824. Mr. Headlam, — You didn't tell us about the 
■employment of pensioners? — I did not go into that 
question. 

3825. What is your opinion as to the possibility of 
pensioners getting employment? — I think it is decreas- 
ing. 

3826. And why should that be decreasing, as the 


country is more peaceful than wh.it it was? — That is 
so, but I am sorry to say that the feeling is against 
giving the policeman any appointments. 

3827. And this feeling has increased? — Yes. Very 
rarely a policeman succeeds in getting a Petty Sessions 
Clerkship — a position for which a head constable is 
very well fitted. I know a case myself where a 
head constable got a position of that kind and he was 
an extremely well qualified man. 

3828. What about promotion? — There is a point I 
would make as to promotion by the “ P." List. A police- 
man serves ten or twelve years in a county and lie gets 
to know the people around. He is promoted off the “P. " 
List and he is sent away to another end of Ireland, and 
therefore he has to begin fresh again. But if he is 
promoted by seniority he remains in his own place and 
is twice as useful. 

3829. And you think that the county promotion is 
the best? — Yes. 

3830. Even if it takes longer? — Yes. 

3831. But the Force is supposed to serve Ireland as a 
whole, and yet you have this promotion by county? — Yes. 

3832. And you seem to think that it is the nest? — 
Yes. 

3833. A good many of tlio witnesses seem to think 
that it is not? — Well, that is my opinion at any rate. 

3834. Mr. Starkie. — Some of the witnesses suggested 
that the “ P.” List examination should be- done aw ay 
with? — Well, the only thiug that I would say is that 
five years is very young for an acting sergeant to go out 
in active charge of a station, because at that service 
he could be only as a rule a theoretical policeman. 

3835. What service would you suggest instead of the 
five years’ limit? — I would raise it. 

3836. The witnesses that I referred to maintained 
that the system should be entirely abolished? — That 
would prevent many a brilliant man from getting the 
promotion that be deserves. 

3837. The Chairman. — Some witnesses have sug- 
gested its abolition for the acting sergeants, but they 
would retain it for the sergeants and head constables. 

3838. Mr. Headlam. — Several witnesses told us that 
there was a great increase in debt. Have you come across 
any cases owing to expenses exceeding their pay? — I 
know- of no cases of my own knowledge, and I am glad, 
because I would have to take steps in the matter of 
discipline. 

3839. I mean officially? — I never heard of it officially. 
I have never been in a Court where a policeman was 
prosecuted for debt, but I know, as a matter of fact, 
that there are policemen in debt. 

3840. And you know that there are cases in which 
they are running accounts? — Oh, yes. I have got an 
account from a sergeant, who keeps an account — be 
is a careful, thrifty man — and he was out £11 last 
year, in the year. 

3841. And was that the first year? — I didn’t go be- 
yond last year. 

3842. And a man may be out one year without being 
seriously in difficulties? — He said that ever since be 
was married he was in difficulties, but be was able to 
get along owing to the assistance he got from his 
relatives, who Bent him clothes and materials that 
his wife could make up for his children. 

3843. And we had evidence regarding the superior 
facilities afforded the English policeman of going into 
trade and taking lodgers. Bv special leave he is 
allowed in the B.I.C. to take ‘lodgers, hut that is a 
privilege that is very rarely asked for? — I have never 
known of cases of the kind. 

3844. There should be a good reason for it? — Well, 
as a rule a policeman’s house is not very large. 

3845. And there are not so many lodgers to take 
them? — I never knew of a policeman taking lodgers. 

3846. The Chairman. — His tenure of office in the 
one place is so uncertain that I presume he would 
not take a big bouse for such a purpose. 

3847. Mr. Headlam. — Have you anything to say 
about organisation? — Nothing. 

3848. Can you tell us if there is a leakage of public 
money? — I don’t think there is a leakage of public 
money in our Force. We mind it as carefully as 
possible. 
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3849. What is your Christian name? — Michael. 

3850. You are stationed in Kilrush, county Clare? — 
Yes. 

8851. How long are you there? — Nearly all my ser- 
vice. 

8852. What is your entire service? — Fifteen and a 
half years. 

3853. In Kilrush? — No, through the entire county. 

3854. What is that medal on your right breast?— 
It is a medal I got from the French Government for 
saving life on the coast of Clare. 

8855. Are you a married man? — No, single. 

3856. What section of the Force do you represent 
here? — The constables of county Clare. 

3857. Were any other witnesses examined from the 
county Clare? — No, sir. 

3858. And I suppose you have conferred together as 
to what you should put before ua. and perhaps you will 
begin and tell us? — I have a number of statistics 
here which have been gone into already, but I have 
some things from Kilrash as regards the increased 
cost of living, and if you wish I will give them. 

3859. Yes. You have obtained this information 
personally in the town of Kilrush?— Yes. 

3860. Well, will you give it to us in any way you 
like? — I am taking the years 1901 and 1914', and 
giving the different articles and the prices that ob- 
tained in those two years— Bread, 2Jd. in 1901, rose 
to 3d. in 1914 per 2 lb. loaf; flour, £1 4s. iu 1901, rose 
to £1 12s. in 1914, per 20 st. sack; butter, 9d. in 
in 1901, rose to 1/4 in 1914, per lb.; bacon, 7d. in 
1901, rose to 1/2 in 1914, per lb. (mild); bacon, 
5d. in 1901, rose to 1/- in 1914, per lb. green); bacon, 
4d. in 1901, rose to lOd. in 1914, per lb. (American) ; 
eggs, 8d. in. 1901, rose to 1/4 in 1914, per doz. ; 
milk, 6d. in 1901, rose to 10d. in 1914, per gal. ; 
beef, 7d. in 1901, rose to lOd. in 1914, per lb., mutton, 
7d. in 1901, rose to lOd. in 1914, per lb. ; tea, 2/6 
in 1901, 2/6 in 1914, per lb (average) — there is no 
rise in the deai-er quality; sugar, 2/- in 1901, rose 
to 2/4 in 1914, per stone; Jam, SJd. in 1901, rose to 
7d. in 1914, per lb.; potatoes, 3d. in 1901, rose to 
7d. in 1914, per stone; oatmeal, 1/2 in 1901, rose 
to 1/10 in 1914, per stone; petroleum, 8d. in 1901, 
rose to lOd. in 1914, per gal.; candles, SJd. in 1901, 
rose to 4d. in 1914, per lb. ; coal, £1 in 1901, rose to 
£1 10s. in 1914, per ton; turf, 1/9 in 1901, rose to 
8/6 in 1914, per horse load; bog deal, 2/6 in 1901, 
rose to 5/- in 1914, per horse load; clothing, £2 10s. 
in 1901, rose to £3 10s. in 1914, per suit; boots, 
12/10 in 1901, rose to 16/- in 1914, per pair; boots 
(better quality), 15/- in 1901, rose to £1 in 1914, per 
pair, and in drapery there has been an increase of 25 
per cent, all round. 

3861. The Chairman. — How about house rent? — I 
have the house rent for the whole county here. 

3862. Do you know it of your own knowledge? 

. Yes. Two married men iu Kilrush are paying 5/- a 

week, and one pays 4/6, and some more pay 4/-. 

3863. And the county list? — There are three men 
paying 2/- a week, 14 pay 2/6 a week, 16 pay 3/- a 


week, 12 pay 3/0 a week, 21 pay 4/-, 2 pay 4/6, 0 
pay 5/-, 8 pay 5/6, 2 pay 6/-, and 1 pays 7/- a week. 
These are the rents. 

3864. How many men are there in the county? — I 
don't know how many men. 

3865. Mr. Headlam. — How manv men are there in 
Kilrush? — There are sixteen men, including three ser- 
geants. There is one head constable, three sergeants, 
and twelve constables. 

3866. The Chairman . — Have you any vacancies at 
present? — There are two vacancies. There are always 
vacancies in Clare, because you may have ten men 
one day and twenty the next day. They are not a 
fixed strength. Wo ask for an increase of at least 25 
per cent in our pay to meet the increased cost of 
living. I have some figures here from the married 
men, and I suppose there is no necessity for reading 
the items. 

3867. No. Will you please give it to us in bulk? — 
It is that of a married man having a wife and three 
children whose ages are from six years to two years. 
His net pay is £6 4s. 2d. per month, and his' total 
outlay for the necessaries of life alone is £7 11s. ll£d. 
per month. That is a married man with 14 years’ 
service. He is not in debt, but he is able to’ meet 
it in this way. His wife is in receipt of a yearly 
income for some house property, and only for that he 
would be that much in debt for each month. I may 
say also that this man neither drinks nor smokes. 
There is another married man whose net pay is 
£6 8s. 7d. Ho is in the town of Tulin. 

3868. Where is the other man stationed?— In Ennis. 
The second man's expenses arc £7 19s. 10d., which 
means that he is left in debt to the amount of 
£1 11s. 3d. each month. 

3869. I don’t ask you, but I suppose you won’t 
show me how he gets on? — He got some money with 
his wife, and money is coming every month to make 
up the deficit. In a short time, however, the money 
will be gone, and he will then pass into debt. 

3870. Has be any family?— He has three children. 
He is married four years. I will give you the items 
of a single man now. His net pay is £5 15s 6d., and 
after paying for the. necessaries of life and other things 
he has 16s. 8d. left at the end of the month. His 
pay is £5 15s. 6d. net, and his total expenses £4 
18s. lOd. If he allowed for a few days’ leave, that 
balance would disappear. 

3871. Is ho stationed in Kilrush? — Yes. 

3872. And Kilrush is an expensive place?— Yes; all 
the Countv Clare is expensive. 

3873. It is a seaside place?— Yes; but it is not a 
tourist place, like Kilkee. Well, sir, we have verv 
hard duty in the County of Clare. We have heard 
them talking of Belfast, but what about Clare, with 
its moonlighting and cattle-driving and every kind 
of things? Are there any men in Ireland working like 
ourselves? We have often to be up all night protect- 
ing people. 

The Chairman . — We will adjourn the rest of your 
evidence till to-morrow morning, 


The Committee adjourned. 
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EIGHTH DAY— FRIDAY, MARCH 6th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Oastle Yard, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Sir David Barrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., i.s.o, (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. .Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Constable Michael O’Shea further examined. 


3874. 1’lie Chairman. — When we adjourned last 
evening you bad given a portion of your evidence, and 
you were just beginning, as far as I remember, to tell 
us that you had difficulties in the matter of duty in 
Clare, and you also told us about the married men 
and the rents of the houses? — Yes; and as to the 
married men and the rents I would like to say some- 
thing as to the class of the houses. Although the 
married men are paying a rent of four or five shillings 
in the town of Kilrush still the houses are of a very 
inferior class. They have no garden, and in some cases 
there is no backdoor although it is in the side of the 
street. I heard the Commission of 1883 mentioned 
that the prices of foodstuffs in many cases were just 
as high as they are now. 1 don’t know if they were. 
In 1901 the Commission sat hero and struck a scale 
of pay, and they believed that that pay was sufficient 
to meet the demands of the R.I.C. It has been 
proved to you over and over again that since 1901, 
since our pay was struck, there has been a great in- 
crease in the cost of living, so I respectfully submit 
that 1883 should be left out of the question altogether. 

3875. Mr. Headlam. — Of course you see that the 
point of referring to 1883 is that the wages 
in 1883 were able to meet the cost of living, 
and you have to prove that there has been an 
increase in the standard of living as well as 
in the price of commodities? — Yes, and the increase 
in 1883 was only for a few years and went down 
again. Since 1901 the standard of living has in- 
creased and the cost of commodities has gone up. 
Well now as regards the married men in the county 
Clare, both sergeants and constables, I know to my 
own knowledge, that they are in actual want, and if 
there is not some substantial rise got I don’t know 
where they will be — they will have to go to the work- 
house. 

3876. Do you say that a coustable has gone to the 
workhouse? — No, but if the substantial rise in his pay 
is not given he will have to. As regards the barrack 
rent that the single man is paying— -4/4d. a month — 
I ask that that should be discontinued. For instance, 
a single man has little or no accommodation in the 
barrack in Kilrush. "We have often to put the 
prisoners into the dayroom and the kitchen. We have 
both male and female prisoners, and it is hard to 
expect men to pay rent for what is common to all. 
Wo often have 16 prisoners in the barrack. 

3877. What is the population of Kilrush? — It is 
about 8,000 in round numbers 

3878. And you say that you have often 16 prisoners? 
— I have often seen that number. 

3879. The Chairman.— And is that on the occasion 
cf fairs or markets? — There are coal boats coming in, 
and after the coal porters get their wages they get 
drunk and they have to be taken to the barrack. I 
also. ask that the allowance to married men for rent 
be increased to £12 a year. He cannot get a decent 
house for less. The man in the county Clare is most 
of his time in huts and the rent with the rates is only 
one shilling a year, and in protection posts the same, 
and he has to pay the 4/4d. the same as if he were 
living in the barrack. With reference to the allow- 
ance for boots that is altogether insufficient, and I 
would ask that it be increased to £3. 

3880. Mr. Headlam. — What do you pay for the 
bo °^?— You would pay a £1 now for a pair of boots. 

888].. And you say that you would want three pairs 
i J )0ofcs? — Yes, two regulation pairs and one plain- 
c othes pair, because if you wanted to go on plain 
clothes duty the regulation boots would give vou 
away. There has been some reference made to post- 


men getting only 21/- a year for boots. Well, the 
postmen are all supplied with bicycles now by the State 
in the country, and they have to walk little or nothing. 
So, there is no comparison between the police and 
postmen as -regards that. 

3882. Do you know how long they have the bicycles? 
— I cannot say that; it depends upon the class of 
roads they have to go over. At present there is no 
allowance paid to a constable in charge of a station, 
but there is an allowance given to a sergeant. 

3883. The Chairman. — Wo heard that already. 

Witness. — Yes, but I think it is most unfair. As 

regards the pensions. I ask that that should be 
calculated upon the pay and allowances received at 
the time of retirement. In county Clare the pen- 
sioner has absolutely no chance of getting any sort of 
decent employment. I have the list of pensioners 
here in the county. In the county Clare there are 
.138 pensioners, and out of that number there are 
70 unemployed; there are 47 in business for them- 
selves ns farmers, etc. — well, you could not call them 
farmers — 3 or 4 acres of bog, or something like that, 
and there are otherwise in situations 21, and at the 
positions they have they make only a few shillings 
a week that will help them to eke out a living. 

3884. The Chairman . — What are the situations? — 
Some are insurance inspectors of difierent companies, 
and that is generally the only position for them. I 
know of another man who is a land steward, and that 
is the only one in the county. He was stationed for 
a long time. at a protection post with the agent that 
employed him afterwards. 

3885. Do you know how the police pensioners that 
are unemployed live? — They are trying to eke out an 
existence — in fact some of them are in actual want in 
the town of Kilrush, and I am sorry to say that you 
would be ashamed to think that they were police 
pensioners. 

3886. Mr. Headlam. — Are they able to take any em- 
ployment?— Yes, if they got it. It is absurd to "think 
of any Council in the county Clare giving a position 
to a policeman. If any man voted for a policeman 
in the county Clare for a public appointment on the 
Boards he would be shot that night. There is another 
thing against the pensioners, because the dominating 
power in the South of Ireland is the A.O.H., which 
are bitterly opposed to the police, and the class of 
people that would employ the police are leaving the 
country. Then the pension is so small that it is a 
great block to promotion, because a man finds that 
there is a great difference between his pay and his 
pension and he hangs on as long as he can. 

3887. The Chairman. — And then you don't favour 
the idea of a man going out on pension at 
25 years? — I would be in favour of 25 years, be- 
cause I think a man who has given 25 years to thc- 
State is deserving of a decent pension. 

8888. And yet you say that a man ought to stay 
on as long as he can because his pension is so bad?— 
He has to stay on because his pension is so small. 

3889. I only point it out to you because there are 
two ways of looking at it — do you see? — Yes. As re- 
gards promotion. 1 am asked to recommend that 
the " P ” system be abolished, and that- some system 
between the “ P ” system and the county system 
be established instead. I would mnke the county 
examination hard and the other for the “ P ” men 
not so hard. 

3890. Have you thought that out? — Yes. 

3891. You would not get such good men exactly for 
the “ P ” and you would retard the promotion for the 
'•aunty? — Some of the witnesses suggested that the list 
be kept in the county, but I would not do that. I 
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■would recommend the abolition of the rank of acting 
sergeant, and if not abolished, that after twelve 
months' service he should be promoted to the rank of 
sergeant. 

3892. That would favour promotion? — Yes. 

3893. Have you thought of this, that the constable 
would not benefit by that, because if the acting ser- 
geant be promoted after twelve months' service the 
constable would not be promoted to the rank of act- 
ing sergeant until there was a vacancy after twelve 
months? Have you thought of it in that way? — No, 

3894. Your object is to benefit the constable in 
the way of promotion? — Yes. 

3895. I wish to point out to you that that would 
not be so. The acting sergeant would not bo made 
until it was ascertained that at the end of twelve 
months there would be a. vacancy for sergeant, or 
near it; do you see now? — I understand it, but at 
the same time, even risking that I say that after 
twelve months he should be promoted to the rank of 
sergeant, because it is not fair to keep a man in the 
rank as acting sergeant for a year and eight months 
and so on. 

3896. You would rather let him stay a little longer 
as constable and then serve one year as acting ser- 
geant?— -Yes. I would go so far as that. There is 
no use in going into all these things about the increase 
in the cost of living; and as regards the class of 
recruits, I have seen recruits from time to time, and 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that they 
are a very inferior class, and there would be no chance 
of their- being taken into the police some years ago 
at all. 

3897. Mr. Headlam. — How are they inferior? — 
Physically and mentally. 

3898. But we understand that the standard has not 


decreased, physically or otherwise? — Yes, but a lot 
of them barely come up to the standard. 

3899. And what about education? — Oh, they are 
not half as well educated as before. 

3900. Do they come from a different class? — Well; 
they come from labourers now, and some years ago the 
great majority of them were all farmers’ sons. The 
better class that do join only remain hero until they 
are trained in the Depot and then they seek employ- 
ment in the Canadian or Australian police forces, and 
they are lost to the State. 

3901. Mr. Starkik. — Are they of as good character 
or antecedents as those that formorly joined? — No. 

8902. In what way? — They don’t bolong to ns 
respectable a class as formerly. Some years ago they 
would not bo taken into the Force at all. 

3903. Mr. Headlam. — How many years has this 
been going on— this falling off in the standard of the 
recruits? — About six or seven years, sinco the cattle 
driving started in this country. It played the mischief 
with the police, and then the A.O.H. is doing all it 
can to prevent recruiting for the police. 

3904. And apart from pay you think there is pressure 
exerted by this organisation to prevent people from 
joining the Force?— Yes. I thank you for the kind 
attention you have given me, and I would like to 
say in conclusion that if you do recommend an in- 
crease of pay— as I hope you will— I hope it will be 
retrospective, after tho 1901 Commission we got 
nothing until 1908. I hope the same thing won't occur 
again. 

3905. The Chairman. — All theso statements will go 
on the notes, and they will be read by the people who 
have influence in that way, but our duty here will be 
confined to making a report as to what we think. 

B ; itn«88. — Thank you, sir. 


Sergeant John Barrage y examined. 


8906. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 
— John. 

3907. What is your native place? — Tipperary. 

3908. Your name is a little uncommon? — It is 
common enough in some parts of Tipperary. 

3909. You are stationed in Kilkenny? — Yes. 

3910. How long have you been in Kilkenny? — Foui- 
years in the county and four months in Kilkenny city. 

3911. Where else have you served? — My first 
county was Mayo, and I spent two rears there, and I 
went back to the reserve, and my next county was 
Queen's County; then I went to county Dublin, and 
back to Kilkenny. 

8912. How long have you been sergeant? — Seven 
years and three months. 

3913. What is your entire service?— 21 years and 
5 months. 

3914. Are you a married man?— Yes. 

3915. What family? — Five ; the eldest will be eleven 
next week. 

3916. Have you quarters in barracks?— No. I pay 
about 5/- a week for lodging and rates, 32/6 per year, 
payable half-yearly. 

3917. And what section do you represent here? — 
The sergeants and acting sergeants of Leinster in con- 
junction with Sergeant White, who has already given 
evidence. 

3 ® 18 - ^ed not enter in great detail into the 
matters that have been already given here, but you 

understand that we don't want to stop you at all? 

Yes. Sergeant White has already travelled over the 
matters, and Head Constable Daly has already 
travelled over the territory, and so I will confine myself 
to things that are not already touched upon. I am 
requested by the sergeants and acting sergeants of 
Leinster to. demand an increase of 25 per cent, in 
our pay owing to the increased cost of living and tho 
increased standard of living. Statistics, have been so 
often given on these matters that I would rather now 
give my own personal experience as a married man. 
I lived m Abbeyleix in 1903, and I have taken the 

•J? 8 a pass book at the time. I compare it 
with Kiikenny at the present time, and I will - show 
you tho difference in prices, and I will show vou tho 
expenditure per month of myself and my family ex- 
elusive of school fees, and so on. Coal per ton in 


1903 was £1 Is., in 1914 in Kilkenny it is £1 10s.; 
butter was lOd. per lb. in 1903, all tho year rouud 
contract price, at present it l/4d. ; flour per stone in 
1903 was l/6d., it is now l/10d.; sugar 2/2d. per 
stone, it is now 2/4; tea has not materially changed 
except as to quality; flake meal l/8d., now 2/4d. ; 
American bacon 4$d., it is now 10d.; Irish bacon Cd., 
now' lid.; eggs 1 / — I struck an average for them as 
I often get them at 8d., — tho present price is l/3d. 
a dozen; soap (tallow' crown) 2£d., now 8Jd.; paraffin 
oil 7d., now 9d. per gallon. These are all th© items 
that I consider would be actual household goods re- 
quired without goiug into luxuries. 

3919. The Chairman. — Had you barrack accommo- 
dation in Abbeyleix?— No, lodging at 8/6d. n week, 
or 14/- a month, instead of 5/- a week now, and ex- 
clusive of rates. 

8920. Mr. Headlam. — You had a smaller family 
then? — Yes, but tho house I had in Abbeyleix was 
larger than tho one I have at present. The sum 
total of my expenditure for myself and wife and family 
is £8 0s. 7d., and my pay ‘£7 10s. 2d., with 10/- 
for weights and measures, so that I am 5d. on the. 
the wrong side oxclusivo of bile incidentals, school 
fees for children and clothing and things like that, 
u'hich come from other sources. 

8921. Mr. Headlam.— School feos for secondary edu- 
cation : aro not the ordiuary schools free? — Tho convent 
schools, to which tho girls go, are free, but the 
Christian Brothers, to w'hicli my boy goes, are not 
I pay 2d. for a boy who is 11 years next Mnreh, and 
it is paid according to the. class he is in. When lie 
is moved into the 5th class I’ll bo paying 8d. for him. 

8922. Mr. Starkie. — Do you prefer to send your 
boy. to the Christian Brothers’ Schools than to the 
National Schools? — There arc only oliildron going to 
the National Schools there who are under eight years 
of age (boys). 

3923. Are there not classes there for boys up to 
14? — No, except the Christian Brothers. Thoro's the 
Butt Schools which are schools for the poorer classes. 
There is the National School for girls, and two 
Christian Brothers’ Schools— the De la Salle Brothers 
and the Irish Christian Brothers. I don’t think it 
is necessary for me to. go any further into that. Well, 
now, as regards pensions. I have been requested to 
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ask that the pensions should be calculated on the 
pay and allowances to which a nmu would be en- 
titled at the time of his discharge, the allowances 
being the lodging charge and boot allowances. 

3924. Mr. Headlam.— -Just these three allowances? 
— These three allowances in particular. 

3925. The Chairman. — I notice that you say " the 
allowances to which he is entitled at the moment of 
his discharge"? — Yes, according to his rank. For 
instance, in my own ease ; I am a sergeant, and I never 
drew £80 12s. in the Force; it was absolete in my time; 
and if I retired at 20 or 27 years’ service my pension 
would be struck at the rate of £80 12s. instead of 
£83 4s. I consider that an injustice to the sergeants. 
The same rule would apply to constables. 

3926. And you think that a man ought to be pen- 
sioned at the rate lie is thawing at the time of his 
retirement? — Yes. 

3927. And you said on tlie pay and the allowances 
that he might be drawing at the time of his retire- 
ment? — Yes. 

3928. But every man doesn't draw charge allow- 
ance, and if a man doesn’t draw lodging allowance 
you might have many scales? — I would only have two 
scales. 

3929. What are they? — If a man is married and has 
a charge allowance, the lodging to which he would 
have been entitled had lie riot been in charge should 
be added to liis pay, and in a similar way if a man 
is married and not in charge, the charge pay should 
be added also as if he were in charge. 

3930. You consider that a man should he pensioned 
on the pay and allowances which he drew at the time 
of his retirement? — Yes, nnd I have added these 
allowances to which he was entitled. These allow- 
ances are for charge allowance, boot allowance and 
lodging allowance. 

3931. If he is a single man he is not entitled to 
lodging allowance, and if he never had charge would 
you give him charge allowance? — Yes, because he is 
considered to take charge should occasion arise. 

3932. Mr. Starkie. — And if you wanted to retire at 
25 years’ service you would have to retire on the scale 
of pay under the provisions of the 1883 Act? — Yes. 

3933. The provision in the 1908 Act was not a 
novel one? — Yes ; but we consider it very un- 
fair. It is like fixing a pension for a man on a pay 
that he never drew. There are many cases when a 
man would wish to retire before that, and instead of 
going off on the pay that he has he is practically 
reduced. 

Mr. Starkie. — That is so 

3934. Mr. Headlam. — What would prevent a man 
from staying on to get promotion and then retiring 
the moment he got promotion, and giving no service 
at all in the new rank?— -That would depend upon par- 
ticular cases. A man might be very delicate or suffer- 
ing on or creeping away. 

3935. You say that if he is three years in the ranks 

and drawing the same pay he should be pensioned 
on that pay? — Yes. I have been also requested to 

ask that the sergeant's maximum should he reached 
at three years instead of four, os at present. 

3936. Why is that?— The fact of a sergeant being 
three years in the ranks keeps him very long out- of 
his maximum pay, which carries only two shillings 
a week ;. and if a man is pensionable at three years 
in the ranks I think he should reach the maximum 
of that rank then. A lot has been said here as regards 
the abolition of the “ P ” list. My idea is that pro- 
motion should be made from sergeants to head-con- 
stables in two classes — and these two classes would 
be a " P " examination, including County Inspectors’ 
clerks, and the seniority class, as at present. I said 
the County Inspectors' clerks, because they have 
passed the ‘‘P,’’ the same as in the county, and 
they are on the list, and they are eligible for promo- 
tion after 6 years’ service in a C. I.’s office; whereas 
the man who is to all intents and purposes a better 
man is round the country doing all the hard work, and 
he is not eligible unless' he gets the. “ P ” nomination 
and passes a competitive examination, and I fail to 
see' what right the County Inspector's clerk has to get 
promotion any more than the “ P" man, unless he is 
fit for competition. 


3937. The Chairman. — He is a ‘ P ” man? — Yes. 

3938. But he is generally a “ P ’’ man that has not 
succeeded in getting a place? — Yes. 

3939. And you say that he occupies the same position 
as the other man, who didn't get a place, and who 
remains on the seniority list? — You mean on the ex- 
amination for head constable? 

3940. I mean on the promotion to sergeant? — Oh,, 
certainly, sir , they do. 

3941. The " P ’’ man who does not get a place goes 
on the ordinary seniority list for constables? — Yes. 

3942. And your idea is that there should not be an 
exception made in the case of the County Inspector’s 
clerk? — Yes, with regard to the examination from 
sergeant- to bond constable. 

3943. Oh, it is promotion from the sergeant to the 
head constable? — Yes. 

3944. Mr. Starkie. — You are speaking of County In- 
spectors' clerks who are sergeants? — Yes; and when 
they go in for the examination for head constables. 

I hold that that should not qualify them for that rank 
of head constable unless they go up and stand an ex- 
amination with the other “ P ” sergeants who obtain it 
by competition. 

3945. The Chairman. — You would make them com- 
pete? — Yes ; I would have no special examination for 
them. 

3946. Mr. Starkie.- — Are there marks for favourable 
records at the examinations? — Yes, there are ten marks 
for favourable records, first class. 

3947. And the County Inspector’s clerk would not 
benefit by that? — Take a Belfast case. A sergeant 
is entitled after three years to a favourable record — 
a first class record for keeping accounts or such. 

3948. Not a first class record? — He gets a record and 
has a better ebanee of getting recotds, and he goes up. 
and gets in before a man that comes up from the back 
of the mouutaius in Mayo. He stands his examination 
and notwithstanding that the man from the bog is a 
better man the other has the records, and suppose I beat 
him by nine marks he lias ten marks for favourable 
records, and he beats me by one. 

3949. And you think that records ought not to be 
taken into account at examinations? — Yes, C. I.’s clerks 
and “ P ” sergeants should stand on their merits: with 
regard to the rank of acting sergeant I would suggest 
that he should be promoted after one year's service in 
the rank. Of course, to all intents and purposes he is a 
sergeant, he performs the same duties as are performed 
by the sergeant and often he has more duties, because 
in a headquarters station the acting sergeant has often 
to do orderly work, which the sergeant never has to do. 

3950. Mr. Headlam. — Do you say anything as to the 
promotion of constables? — No, except that I would 
make a rule with regard to the “ P ” system, although 
I am a “ P ’ man myself, that seven years should be 
fixed instead of five. 

3951. What about having the promotion from con- 
stables to sergeants nil over the country, and not con- 
fined to any county ? — I think it would be much fairer 
to the constables and put them on an equality. In 
the large counties like Cork the promotion is fairlv 
early. The change would equalise promotion. I 
would suggest that the constables should pass an ex- 
amination before the County Inspectors as at present, 
and then the names be sent to Dublin Castle, where 
the promotion should he made the same as the acting 
sergeants. 

3952. The Chairman. — Do you mean that the list of 
the men should be sent up without any observation as 
to who was first or second or third? — Yes, and accord- 
ing to seniority. 

3953. And let them take promotion then as they 
take it on the " P ’’? — Yes. 

3954. What else? — Well, now I eome to lodgings. 
I have been requested to ask that lodging allowance of 
£12 per annum he granted to sergeants, and where the 
children of a sergeant in charge of a station, or a 
head constable, be required according to the regulations 
to leave the barracks that they receive the allowance. 

3955. Mr. Headlam. — Until what age do you think 
the State ought to provide accommodation for the 
children of married sergeants? — I would say up to 18 
years. If. you take the ordinary policeman’s child, 
he is not fit for anything until he is 18, and they don't 
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go out practically until that age. The police authori- 
ties themselves don’t think a boy fit to join the Force 
until he is 18. 

3956. The Chairman. — You know that the present 
period can be extended by the permission of the In- 
spector-General? — Yes, but they don’t apply, and I 
have known a case where application was made and 
where they got six months, and they applied again 
and got another six months, and that is one year's 
extension. And I have known a man to get two years’ 
extension, and the case of a man with a daughter who 
got an extension of twelve months, from 16 years to 17, 
and I suppose he will apply' again. 

3957. Mr. Headlam. — Don’t you think a girl ought 
to be able to get employment at 17? — Well, no; it is 
a most dangerous age for a child. A boy at 17 is 
at a most critical age, and if they are sent out to tho 
lodging at 17 it is not possible for the sergeant or the 
mother to see that they have actually gone to the 
lodging, and consequently they are almost thrown out 
on the world. If any lather or mother cared at all 
that would be the time when they would be most 
cautious. 

3958. The Chairman. — At any rate you ask 18 for 
both boy and girl? — Yes. 

3959. But there is power now to obtain that under 
special circumstances? — I am aware of that, on appli- 
cation ; but I w'ould prefer to have it done and to save 
the application. There are a good many questions to 
be considered and stated. On the question of allow- 
ances, I won’t go very much into them, as they have 
been gone over already. I am to recommend that the 
boot allowance be increased to 40/-, owing to the in- 
crease in the price of leather. I have found that, in 
■calculating the price, the price of leather has gone up 
by 5d. a pound since 1903. I have priced some small 
children’s boots that I get sometimes and I find that 
the increase is 30 and 40 per cent, in all eases. 
Cycling is a matter that is scarcely worth touching 
upon, because very few indeed are affected; but there 
is one point and that is that you must go eight miles 
before you are entitled to an allowance. That might 
be four out and four back, but as a rule cycles are 
always taken in lieu of cars, and I contend that when 
a cycle is necessary at all it is only taken by order of 
the head constable or sergeant w’hen he sees that there 
is a necessity for the cycle, and I contend that if it be 
taken at all mileage should be paid from the barrack 
door, the same as for a car. 

3960. It really means that tho cycle allowance should 
be paid at so much a mile when ordered to be taken 
on duty? — Yes. 

3961. Mr. Head lam. — How much? — The mileage is 
small, ljd. in summer and 2d. in winter. Of course, 
there would be some special allowance in some stations, 
but on occasional duty I consider that the lid. and 
■2d. rate is very small. The country roads are very bad 
in the winter and you want to get a pair of tyres every 
winter. I suggest that it be increased to 3d. in the 
winter and 2d. in the summer. 

3962. The Chairman. — Would you say that the ser- 
geant or head constable should order the use of the 
cycle? — Yes, the sergeant or head constable W'ould see 
the necessity' for the cycle and would order it. 

3968. Mr. Headlam. — And you say that the allow- 
ance should be increased and should be given from the 
barrack door? — Yes. 

3964. Mr. Stahkie. — On certain duties? — Yes, on 
■duties prescribed by the head constable or sergeant in 
charge. 

3965. But suppose a constable went a mile away to 
get a summons signed?— Oh, I would not consider that 
would come into it, because he could walk it. 

3966. The Chairman. — I take it that it is not inten- 
ded by you to interfere with the ordinary discharge of 
duty on foot? — No. 

3967. Mr. Headlam. — You know that there are cy- 
cling allowances of a penny a mile? — No, I am not 
aware of that. Well, as to subsistence allowance, 
we say that it should be 1/6 for eight hours and 2/6 
for twelve hours, and that the nightly allowance he 
increased from 3/6 to 5/-. That is owing to the 


increase in the cost of living all round; 3/6 is prac- 
tically useless and a man is always out of pocket on. 
that, particularly in late years. 

3968. The Chairman. — Whore were you last on de- 
tachment duty? — In Portadown, nearly four years ago, 
and I haven’t been on detachment duty since. 

3969. What did you pay in Portadown? — We paid 
variable rates, because one time we were confined to 
straw lodgings in the Town Hall, and when a theatrical 
company came we were taken off to lodgings and when, 
the company went away we returned to the Town 
Hall. When we were in the straw lodging it cost 
us from 8/6 a day, and when we were out at the 
lodgings it cost us 4/6. Then I come to pensions. 
Wc say that the pensions allowed to a widow whoso 
husband dies while serving be increased to £20, and 
that a pension be given to the widow of a pensioner 
irrespective of the time that he dies, such pension to 
remain in force until she marries again, and also that 
there be a pension to the children until 18 years, the 
same as in the other cases. 

3970. Mr. Headlam. — You mean that suppose a pen- 
sioner of 70 dies and the widow lives till she is 80, in 
these ten years she is to draw a pension? — Yes, because 
I consider that she is worse off in that particular time. 
She is too old to do anything to try to maintain herself, 
and I think she is a greater object of charity at that 
time than any other time. 

3971. The Chairman. — You don’t consider that this 

should be given in the ease of a pensioner who marries 
after ho leaves the Force?— No. They are too old- 

fashioned to marry then. 

3972. Well, now, sergeant, you spoke about the chil- 
dren being allowed in tho barracks until they were 18 
and you preferred to have a rule made to that effect 
instead of application having to be made? — Yes. 

3978. And I was reminding you that the circum- 
stances of each barrack should be taken into account 
as regards the retention of children beyond a certain 
age? — Yes. 

3974. Supposing this were made a distinct rule of 
18 years, and that tho circumstances of the barrack 
did not permit of children being kept until 18, I sup- 
pose the only alternative would bo to turn the family 
out and allow them to go into lodgings — would you 
prefer that?— TIint might do, but I would bo inclined 
to think myself that if the circumstances permitted a 
child of 16 to remain in the barracks it would not 
matter about two years. 

3975. It is not particularly the accommodation of 
the married family, but you have to take the circum- 
stances of the single men into account ? — That is what 
I took into account when I wanted them to be kept in 
the barracks under the eyes of their parents. What I 
wish to prevent is the single men meeting them 
outside. 

3976. The Chairman. — I was not thinking of single 
men in that way at all. 

Witness. — Oh, I beg your pardon. 

3977. The Chairman. — I was speaking of the single 
man, for whose accommodation the barracks are pri- 
marily intended. 

Witness. — I think that the extension of the two 
years to the children would have scarcelv any effect. 
I next come to the transfer expenses, and" we say that 
transfer expenses should be given to policemen's chil- 
dren until they attain the ago of 18 years. There is 
one more point that I will trouble you with, and that 
is with reference to the Food and Drugs Acts, which 
were very deeply gone into yesterday. It- is needless 
for me to say anything beyond what you have already 
heard from Mr. Moriarty, but there is a lot of clerical 
work in connection with this business of inspectors, 
of whom I am one myself, and it is not really the out- 
of-door work, but the work when we are at home and 
the out-of-pocket expenses. I have to take a car when 
I go out for samples, and I must strike a reliable man. 
or my samples might get broken, and if I break my 
samples I have to pay for them myself. I have to take 
three of each, as you know. It is very mean to take 
these jarvies out for a day without giving them a tip 
or a drink, and — = — 

3978. The Chairman. — -Do you mean to convey that 
when you engage a car from a man the voucher that he 
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signs doesn’t include that? — No, it doesn't include the 
refreshments and the expenses on the road that you lost 
on him. 

3979. Mr. Headlam. — •'Who do you claim this money 
from? — From the county authority, subject to our own 
regulations. 

3980. The Chairman. — How would you propose to 
meet that? — By giving a small allowance to the man 
for the work. For instance, the Corporation of Kil- 
kenny pay a man £100 a year for taking samples. I 
have nothing to do with the city of Kilkenny at all. 

3981. Mr. Starkie. — And is he the Inspector? — He 
is employed by the Urban Council or Corporation. 

3982. Do you know of any other case in Ireland of 
that kind? — No, but I know of Inspectors appointed 
by the Department in Dublin who are sent round to 
the country. 

3983. The Chairman. — That is for seeds? — No, for 
butter 

3984. What proportion of samples that you take 
result in prosecutions? — Oh, it would be hard to 
estimate. 

8985. How many prosecutions? — About five per cent. 
They are very light. 

3986. You take samples and send them up to Sir 
Charles Cameron? — Yes ; the samples are in three parts, 
and I send portion to Sir Charles. 

3987. And the County Council pays for the samples? 
— Yes, they pay for everything. They pay for the car 
and the box, and everything. We have a lot of clerical 
work to do with the business. 

3988. Do you get extra pay for this? — No, sir. 

3989. Mr.'HEADLAM. — Who does your work when you 
are away on this? — The senior man in the station. 

8990. And they don’t give you an extra sergeant in 
the station? — No. 

3991. Mr. Starkie. — What allowance do you suggest 
that the County Council should make?— I would sug- 
gest the same as the Weights and Measures — £6 a year 
for the Food and Drugs Acts as a standing salary. I 
don’t think that would be exorbitant. 

3992. Mr. Headlam. — Do you do the Weights and 
Measures too? — Yes. 

3993. The Chairman.— How many Petty Sessions 
districts have you? — Two at present, but I spent six 
weeks in Kilkenny city continuously at Weights and 
Measures, and as yet I didn’t finish. That was on 
the main portion of the work. Then there are the 
glass measures — people would be coming to me about 


them, and I would be available for them all the week. 

3994. Mr. Headlam. — How long does the Food and 
Drugs work take you in the year? — About 4£ days 
but, needless to say, I have not the city of Kilkenny. 

3995. The Chairman. — Is there any rule laid down 
as to how frequently you are to discharge this duty 
of the Food and Drugs? — No, sir. 

3996. You do it at discretion? — Yes. If any party 
comes to me to report that they have any doubt about 
any stuff. In Kilkenny city it is the Food and Drugs 
officer that deals with them. I am to join in the com- 
pliments paid to the Commissioners by previous wit- 
nesses, and to say that we have very great confidence 
in the present Committee of Inquiry. 

3997. Mr. Headlam. — One of the witnesses from 
Kilkenny said that the number of stations had been 
decreased there? — Yes| that waa before my going to 
the County Kilkenny. 

3998. Have there 'been more prosecutions? — The 

rosecutions are on the decline. With regard to the 

sheries at Grnigue-na-managh, there are weirs there, 

and the King’s Gap is in the centre of the weirs. 
People set bag nets or drum nets at this weir when the 
water is low for the purpose of catching salmon, and 
when these nets are down there is not a salmon that, 
can pass through. The men that put these nets down 
are more afraid of the police than of the bailiffs, and 
you have to look for them in plain clothes, and use 
all the strategy you can. You have to take off your 
boots and double up your trousers, and to go along 
the top of the weir to see if the nets are there at all, 
and if they are there you may possibly lie in con- 
cealment for two or three hours in the hope that some 
of these parties might raise the net. There have been 
some prosecutions, and I got eleven of the nets myself. 

3999. The Chairman. — Were there any prosecutions, 
in that case? — No, sir. The parties are very cautious. 
They take dogs with them that they have trained to 
tell when the police are coming, and when the dogs, 
bark the men move along, and ask you such questions 
as “ Did you see any cattle around here?" and so on, 
in order to hide their real business. 

4000. Mr. Headlam. — There has been a good deal of 
activity on the part of the police in that way? — Yes. 
I have been myself out six nights out of seven on that 
work. There is only one thing more, and that is that 
I would ask that when our demands are considered the 
recommendations should be dated from the Inquiry. 


Constable Patrick 

4001. The Chairman.— What is your Christian name? 
— Patrick. 

4002. Where are you stationed? — At Bathmullen, 
Co. Donegal. 

403. On Lough Swilly? — On the West shore of Lough 
Swilly. 

4004. How long are you there? — About two years. 
I have been in the county about five years. 

4005. What is your service?— Twelve years. I have 
served in the County Londonderry for seven years. 

4006. Are you married?— Yes. 

4007. What family have you?— I have four. 

4008. Have you accommodation in barracks? — No. 

4009. What do you pay for rent? — I pay £12 a year. 

4010. What is your native county?— I am cosmo- 
politan. I was never seven years in any county. 

4011. Yes but you were born in some county? — I 
was born in the County Sligo. 

4012. Whom do you represent here? — I represent 
the constables in the Donegal Force. 

4013. And I suppose you have conferred together as 
to whatyou are to present to this Committee?— Yes. 
I was in correspondence with the delegates of the 
County, and we have formulated our demands. 

4014. You have been at this Inquiry for several 

(Jays? Yes, and there doesn’t seem to be much for me 

to say now, because my County Inspector has put the 
case as well as any other person. 

4015. And you agree with what Mr. Roberts said? — 
Yes. 


Hickson examined. 

4016. And you don’t believe you could have said 
very much more? — No. 

4017. If there is anything that yon are personally 

acquainted with, and that you are Milling to deal with, 
you might let us know? — Well, the constables of the 
Donegal Force regard the lodging allowance 

4018. Perhaps I will take you over the different 
headings, and you will answer me if there is anything 
particular in your case. First of all, in regard to pay 
you agree with what has been said before? — The con 
stables that I represent emphatically Btate that any 
increase of less than 7/- a week for all grades will not 
have the effect of abating the discontent in the ranks 
of the R.I.C. 

4019. Then as to the lodging allowance? — That is 
only a secondary matter with them. They took into 
consideration the cost of the rent and the lodging 
allowance, and they insist that the allowance should 
be brought up foThe average rent of the county, whioh 
is £10 16s. 8d. per year. 

4020. That is the average for the county? — Yes, and 
consequently they say that it should be made that or 
double the present allowance. 

4021. And then as to the subsistence allowance? — 
With regard to the subsistence allowance, we don’t 
get sufficient. For my experience the Force in the 
County Donegal is practically a reserve Force for the 
remainder of the counties in the North of Ireland, and 
and we are very often on detachment duty. 

Y 2 
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4022. And what do you think the night allowance 
of 8/6 should be? — It should be 4/6 for constables, and 
in proportion for head constables. 

4028. Mr. Headlam. — How often were you on 
detachment duty last year? — I have a list here show- 
ing the detachment service for years past. 

4024. The Chairman. — Give us last year? — I prefer 
to give it in this way : — Detachment duty in July, 

1909, 4 days; anniversary duty in Donegal town, that 
was within the county, but it was practically detach- 
ment duty, and December, 1909, four days at Dungan- 
non (Parliamentary business) ; March, 1910, the men in 
station were away on election and Assize duty, and 
that left only one or two men in the station; July, 

1910, two men were away from the station on anniver- 
sary duty; December, 1910, two men on detachment 
duty at Derry for 4 days; 1911, months of March and 
April engaged on Census duty, three men in tho station 
on agricultural statistics; June, 1911, detachment of 
the County Donegal Force in Dublin, strike duty; 

1911, detachment in Derry on the 18th December; 
in 1912, on detachment duty in Derry; on 17th 
March and 12th of July, and at the end of 1912 
there was a detachment in Derry on the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease of cattle; in 1918, January election 
duty in Derry, 14 days ; in 1913, August demonstration 
in Derry, and they were 5 days in Derry that time, 
when there were two police shot; in September, at 
Lifford, several days’ absence. 

4025. Mr. Headlam. — What is the strength of tho 
present station? — There are only four constables. 

4026. And how many sergeants? — One sergeant and 
one head constable and District Inspector. We are two 
•constables under strength. We are 50 constables under 
strength in Co. Donegal at present. In 1914, January, 
there was strike duty in Derry, and in 1913, April and 
May, there were three constables from the station at the 
strike in Sligo. That is all that I can recollect, but 
the same applies all over the County Donegal. 

4027. The Chairman. — Well perhaps you will go on 
in your own way, and tell us what you desire to put 
before the Committee? — I have made out a table repre- 
senting the amount of rations required for the support 
of a single man in the R.I.C., and it works out at 
something similar to the army : — 1/8| per day for rations 
or £2 12s. 5Jd. per month rations. Then add the 
cost of cooking, washing and papers and fuel and soap, 
and that kind of thing, and it will amount to something 
like £3 2s. 6d. per month or £87 10s. a year. The 
amount of necessaries is made as moderate as possible, 
and comes to 10/8 a month or £6 8s. a year, making 
the total £43 18s. ; and then if you allow fqr plain 
clothes and overcoat and dress boots and hat and 
tie, etc., 7/3 per month or £4 7s. a year. The deduc- 
tion for barrack rent is £2 12s. Od. His average pay 
for the first seven years is £54 12s., and his allowances 
£1 6s., making £55 18s., and if you take £50 17s. Id. 
from that you arrive at £5 0s. lid., which he has in 
hands at the end of the year, and that is provided ho 
doesn’t spend anything, or send anything home .to his 
parents, or take out an insurance policy on his life. 
My expenditure in the month comes up to £8 Ss., 
including rent, coal, oil, beef, bacon, candles, butter, 
e Kg s ,_ milk, sugar, bread, flour, fluked meal, potatoes, 
clothing, and so on, aud I am not living in any way be- 
yond the standard that is shown in page 800 of the 
Board of Trade returns, which shows that the ordinary 
wage for the working man is between 25/- and 40/- 
« week. 

4028 The Chairman. — Your expenditure works out 
at £8 3s. a month? — Yes, and my gross pay only 
comes to £71 in the year, leaving a balance to be made 
up of about £25 or .thereabouts. Of course, that 
comes from other souroes that I needn’t mention. 
"With regard to the pay which I am now receiving, it is 
quite inadequate to maintain my family and myself in 
anything like the standard of comfort and of living 
which was enjoyed bv men in my position some fifteen 
years since, and which at tho present time obtains 
with the members of the police Forces of Great Brir 
tain, whose pay (as has been shown by evidence prar 
vious to mine) has increased by a very material 
percentage. I can show after I deduct the amount 


of expenditure on clothing, rent, and fuel, for myself, 
wife and children from my net pay and allowances that 
I have to subsist on approximately 8d. per day, or 4/8 
worth of rations in the week; my wife on 6d. per day, or 
0/6 per week; my threo children, 8d., or 4/8 respec- 
tively, or a total for all of 12/9 per week. How a 
senior constable can contrive to clothe and support a 
family of, say, seven or eight on a pay exceeding 
•mine by 2/- per week, and keep up the respectability 
which is expected of him, makes me think seriously 
is it worth remaining in this position when the Colonies 
afford an escape from tho constant strain put upon 
body and mind, in endeavouring to maintain myself 
and family in that standard of life which is expected 
of us. It may be interesting to mention that under 
the Australian Commonwealth there is a minimum 
wage for public employes of £110 per year- below which 
no person uiidor 21 years of age must be employed. A 
substantial increase to our pay is the only means of 
satisfying our needs and aspirations. Included in the 
desired standard of life is much more than the supply 
of adequate food, clothing and housing. Health, 
•leisure, education, provision against sickness and acci- 
dent, freedom from anxiety about employment and 
the future, are equal constituents of the standard of 
living. Popo Leo XIII. meant by a living wage “ suffi- 
cient to support a frugal and steady workman.” 
‘‘For,” said His Holiness, “if the workman com- 
pelled by his needs, or influenced by fear of worse 
evils, agrees to harder terms, which lie must unwill- 
ingly accept because the master so insists, he becomes 
tho -victim of force that justice condemns. 1 ' The 
young men have asked me to mention to you about 
the deduction of 1/- a week that is made for lodging 
in barracks. If the 1/- a week is deducted from them 
they should bo afforded somo value for it, and they 
should he afforded barracks servants to be provided 
by the Government, and more comfortablo beds. I 
have already referred to the subsistence allowance, and 
with regard to the promotion question I say that there 
should be a general promotion list, nnd that the men 
should be promoted by seniority from the general list. 
They also wish to have the time when they pan com- 
pete for the “ P.” changed to 7 years, and to modify 
it also in such a way that it would not altogether be a 
competitive examination, and that the" examinations 
should be substituted by a qualifying examination for 
the purpose of giving tlie men that would not be bril- 
liant enough to compete with their fellows a chance 
of promotion to the rank of sergeant, and that for tho 
purpose of promotion to the higher ranks from that of 
sergeant, competitive examinations might bo formed 
then. 

4029. The Chairman. — And you think that the “ P.” 
examination should not be permitted until the man. 
has seven years’ service? — Yea. 

4080. And that it should be a qualifying examination 
of a high standard, and not competitive? — Yes. Well 
there is another matter here a very important point 
that they wish me to put forward, and that is that tho 
maximum pay should be reached at 12 years’ service. 
A man should have attained his highest efficiency at 
this stage, nnd in order to encourage him to maintain 
it, should he not be fortunate, enough to gob promoted, 
a merit mark or record carrying with it a commen- 
surate reward of 2/- per week after 18 years' service. 
As regards the pensions and gratuities to widows and 
children of deceased members, these should bo more 
provident. I think that the widow of a man who is 
wiped out in the service is by every right entitled to 
two-thirds of his pension until such time as she could 
get into a better position. 

4081. And the next thing? — Of course, with regal'd 
fo the payment of the barrack servant by tho married 
men, I have been requested to put forward .that on 
account of their nob using the barracks so much, it is 
unfair to have them contribute to this purpose some- 
thing between 1/6 and 2/- a month. 

4082. That is .towards the barrack servant? — Y?s. 
We think that should be done b,y the State. As 
.regards the necessity of cleaning up, we do all the 
outside work, but we consider it is not fair to be made 
contribute to the upkeep of a servant for cleaning the 
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barracks in which we practically only pass the night. 
The general public utilise it as much as we do. That 
is all I have to put before you, gentlemen. The chief 
thing that we go in for is increase in our pay. Of 


course, some of them talk about allowances being made 
pensionable, but that is only pursuing the shadow and 
losing the substance. 

The Chairman. — Thank you. 


District Inspector Thomas Neylon examined. 


4038. The Chairman. — What is your Christian name? 

— Thomas. 

4034. You are a District Inspector? — Yes. 

4035. How long have you been a District Inspector? 

— Three years and five or six months. 

403(3. What service have you?— Nineteen years and 
nine months. 

4037. You are stationed in Westport? — Yes. 

4038. How long are you there? — Two years and three 
•or four months. 

4039. You have come here to give us some infor- 
mation with regard to non-commissioned officers and 
men generally? — I think I can speak for Mayo, and for 
•Connaught on behalf of the men and the non-commis- 

. sioned officers. 

4040. Now perhaps you will go on in you" own way? 

— Yes, I have made some notes. As I have already 

. mentioned, I am in charge of the Westport district for - tional point of i 


two years and three months. The district has 1 head 
constable, 10 sergeants, 41 constables. Of these 7 
sergeants are in charge of stations, and there are three 
sergeants at Westport, where a head constable is in 
charge. Although there are three sergeants at 
this station it is very seldom that more than 
two are available for duty, because- one sergeant is 
taken up for a great deal of his time with Weights 
and Measures and Food and Drugs duty, and then 
another is very often acting as substitute for sergeants 
•on leave. 

4041. Mr. Headlam. — You find that sergeants and 
•constables take their Teave? — The married men nearly 
all take their leave, because they take it at their 
lodgings when their wives or children are ill. 

4042. That is a month in the year? — Yes. 

4043. And it is the rule that every sergeant and 
constable gets it? — Yes; most of them avail of it, but 
great many of them remain at their lodgings. Recently 
I communicated confidentially with all the County 
Inspectors and District Inspectors of Connaught, who 

were good enough to give me the prices on 1st January, . , 

1914, as compared with the 1st of January, 1901, of - be more profitably employed on their farms than in 


candidates who "presented themselves in the latter- 
period. 

4045. You have not made any reduction of your 
standard, and you have merely got a larger propor- 
tion of candidates who are not above the standard? — 
I am not aware of that. That rests, with the County 
Inspectors. I know that the authorities have been 
very anxious for some time past to get candidates, and 
I have myself sent some candidates to the County 
Inspector that I would not send some ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

4046. The Chairman. — I was going to ask you how 
do the 713 that were registered as first class in the 1901 
period compare with the 467 that were registered for 
the other period of three years? — My own experience 
is, that the 467 didn’t come up to the same standard 
as the 713 in the former period either from an educa- 

' mal point of view or in the matter of physique. 

4047. That is to say that it is easier for a man to 
be first-class candidate in the latter period than it was 
in the former? — Yes. 

4048. Mr. Headlam. — And my point is that all these 
are above the legal standard? — Yes. I am inclined to 
think that County Inspectors send on candidates now, 
and recommend them that they would not he inclined 
to recommend if they had a sufficient number of better 
candidates. 

4049. Do you advertise for candidates? — No, not 
exactly, but we inquire and canvass for them, and I 
have done it myself in the district of Westport. 

4050. Formerly vou had people coming of their own 
accord? — Yes. I "believe that the falling off in the 
number and the inferiority of the present class of can- 
didates are due to the inadequate pay of the R.I.C. as 
Well as the steady improvement in the conditions of 
the classes that supply recruits. Owing to the opera- 
tions of the Land Purchase Acts, the condition ot the 
small farmers has very much improved. Quite a 
large number got eularged holdings and new houses, 
and many of them have told me that their sons could 


-the. principal articles of household consumption, 
may mention that I did not consider it necessary to 
make inquiries regarding the prices of articles prior to 
1901, as the Commission of 1901 dealt with the condi- 
. tion of things that existed since the previous Com- 
mission held in 1882. As a result of the 1901 Inquiry 
recommendations for increased pay and allowances 
were made and given effect to. I have made minute 
personal inquiries regardmg recruiting, and the condi- 
tions and prospects of R.I.C. pensioners, and I have 
gone very carefully into the expenses which single and 
married members of the R.I.C. have to incur in meet- 
ing the reasonable expenses of their class of l : fe. As 
- a result of my inquiries, I am of opinion that the 
present rate of pay is not sufficient to attract to the 
Force, and retain there the excellent class of recruits 
who, some years ago, were willing and anxious to join 
the Force. From the County inspectors’ returns it 
• appears that in Connaught, during the three years 
ending 81st December, 1901, 806 candidates were regis- 
tered, as compared with 618 ‘ candidates for the three 
years ending December 31st, 1913. This means a 
falling off of 23 per cent. In the former period 713 
candidates were registered first-class, while in the 
‘latter period only 467 were so registered. This is 
•equivalent to a falling off of 34‘5 per cent., which 
proves the inferiority of the candidates in the latter 
period as compared with the former. 

4044. Mr. Headlam. — But even your second-class 
•candidates were up to the conditions laid down, physi- 
cally and mentally, and so on? — The point I want to 
make is this— that of the number of candidates 806, 
.713 were registered in the first period as first-class, 
' while in the second period only 467 were registered in 
the first class, and that shows the inferiority of the 


the R.I.C. One thousand five hundred new houses 
have, within recent- years, been built in the County 
Mayo for that class of people, and 30 acres of land* 
ou an average, is attached to each house, and. the 
average rent is £11. That has improved the. condition 
of the small farmer very much. The condition of the 
labouring class has likewise been very much improved 
in recent years. Some counties are studded over, with 
labourers’ cottages. The cottages are clean, sanitary, 
and well ventilated, and are let at a small rent. The 
labourers and their grown-up sons and daughters can 
get constant and remunerative employment in the 
locality whore they live. What with the wages now 
paid to labourers and the piece of land attached to the 
cottage— the home of the industrious labourer is a 
bright and cheerful one. Since 1901 the wages of the 
agricultural labourer has increased by 50 per cent m 
many places— viz., from 10/- to 15/- per week, and the 
wages of tradesmen by about 20 per cent. I have here 
the rates of wages in and around Westport as paid m 
1901 and 1913. , , , , , . 

4051. The Chairman.— As regards the labourers cot- 

tages in what districts have labourers’ cottages been 
built bv the County Council? — Well, as for the County 
Limerick and the County Clare I am aware of it 
mvself. , - 

4052. But in Mayo?— There are not so many as in 
other counties that I have served in. 

4053. In Mavo the 1,500 houses that you have de- 
scribed are houses that have . been built with some 
assistance from the Congested Districts Board or the 
Estates Commissioners?— Principally from the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

4054- And, therefore, these houses have more or less 
relieved the County Councils from the necessities of 
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building a great many labourers’ cottages?— Well, of 
course, tbe County Council would not build houses 
for the small farmers, for whom these bouses were 
built, and the Congested Districts Board won’t build 
houses for the labourers. 

4035. And the labour is done in the County Mayo 
by the small farmer and his family? — Yes you have 
not many labourers in tbe strict sense of the word in 
County Mayo. 

4056. Mr. Headlam. — They are strictly migratory 
labourers? — Yes. 

4057. Mr. Starkie. — I know that up to 1905 there 
were no labourers’ cottages built. 

Witness. — Very few. 

4058. Mr. Stahkie, — The Congested Districts Board 

have purchased land and built houses and have 

changed the face of the country? — Yes. I give 
some prices of labour in and around Westport; 

first, in 1901, and then, in 1918. They are 

as follows: — Carpenters, in 1901, 25/- per week; now 

80/- per week; 86/- for casuals. Masons, 27/- to 81/- 
per week; now 82/-, 36/-. Painters, 86/-, 2nd and 
3rd, 25/- to 81/-; now 40/-, 2nd and 3rd. 80/- to 36/-. 
Slaters and plasterers, 31/- per week; now 36/- per 
week. Dock labourers, 8/- to 4/- per day; 4/6 at 
coal; now 5/- to 6/- per dav; 7/- at coal; work four 
days per week on an average. Factory sawyers, 20/- 
perweek; now 22/- to 80/- per week. Factory labourers, 
12/- per week; now 12/- to 16/- per week. Carters, 
10/- to 11/- per week; now 15/- per week. General 
shop and yard labourers, £8 to £9 per annum, and 
board, etc.; now £15 to £16 per annum, and board, 
etc. Bakers, 5/6 per day; now 7/6 per day Drapers 
and grocers’ apprentices, £20 to £26; now £30 to 
£40. Gardeners, £70 per annum; now £80 per 
annum. Coachmen, £55 per annum; now £66 per 
annum. Lord Sligo’s general labourers, 10/- per 
week; now 15/- per week. Plumbers, 6/- to 8/- per 
day; now 7/6 to 10/- per day. Westport U.D.C. 
labourers, 10/- per week; now 15/- per week. 
Migratory labourers, from 1st June to 31st October, 
can save' £14, and from 1st April to 31st October, £21 
to £25. Railway clerks, £78; now £100. As regards 
the migratory labourers, of course, they have work at 
homo in addition to their earnings abroad. 

4059. Mr. Headlam. — The sums you give seem 
larger than the money thov could have brought homo 
ten or twelve years ago? — -I have made inquiries, and 
they say they can save more now. As regards the 
they say they can save moro now. Ae regards the rail- 
way clerks, I was told by the stationmaster at Westport 
when coming up that the increase was general. The 
prison warders got an increase of £10 in 1908, and they 
expect 20 per cent, increase next month. Employers tell 
me that recent legislation has very muoh improved the 
condition of the working classes as regards injuries re- 
ceived in the course of their business; as regards 
enforced un-employment, and as regards illness and ill- 
health, as well as ihe Old Age Pensions. 

4060. Mr. Starkie. — The insurance against unem- 
ployment refers to a very limited number of trades? — 
Oh, I think it refers to all trades. 

4061. No, only insured trades. 

4062. Mr. Starkie. — It is limited to certain trades. 

Witness . — If a tradesman works at certain periods 

of the year and he is out of employment through no 
fault of his own, he can draw 7/- a week for a specified 
time. 

4068. Mr. Starkie.— That is under Part II. of the 
Insurance Act? — Yes; and, of course, under the other 
part of the same Act a man who is unable to work 
gets 10/- a week for a considerable time and 5/- a week 
after, provided he has been insured. The next point 
I come to is the pay of a constable of four years’ 
service. 

4064. Mr. Headeam. — Will you tell us about the 

candidates and the class they come from? — Yes. The 

candidates that come in in the County Mayo come 
from the small fanning class, as a rule. 

4065. And do they come from the same class now? 
. — Well, it is practically the same class, but those whose 
condition has been improved would not join now. 


4066. But it is the same class? — Yes; but it is not 
up to the same standard. As a rule, we have the 
standard of living raised : they have improved houses, 
etc., and that class will not join now. The class that 
join now is the class whose condition has not so much 
improved as those that get the new’ houses and tho- 
land. 

4067. But they are all small farmers? — Yes. 

4008. There is a class of smaller farmers than those 

that have got the cottages and the land? — Yes. I 

come now to the pay of the constable of four years’ 
service. A single constable of four years’ service has. 
a net income of £56 6s. Od. I have prepared an 
estimate of the annual expenses of a constable 
stationed in Westport district, which is about the 
cheapest in County Mayo. His expenses amount to 
£46 8s. 6d. or thereabouts. This amount includes an 
average sum of £2 12s. 5d. for life insurance. This 
however, is a productive payment, so that the actual 
expenditure may be put down as £43 16s. Id. In 
County Mayo, where a policeman necessarily leads a 
dull life, owing to lack of amusements of any kind, 
a constable of four years’ service can save from £9‘ 
17s. Gd. to £12 9s. lid. Owing to tbe increased cost of 
living since 1901 a single constable’s expenses in West- 
port district have increased by £5 6s. Od. In other- 
districts in County Mayo and in Connaught the in- 
crease is much higher. Tbe sum thus saved is too- 
low to retain in the Force young, active, and intelli- 
gent constables. And I believe that accounts for a. 
good many of the resignations. That is based on 
the list I have made out, and it is on a very low scale. 
As regards a married constable of twenty years’ service,. 
I am satisfied that his present salary is not sufficient 
to maintain him in that condition of comfort and in- 
dependence that is essential to the efficient discharge of 
the. duties of his position. 

4069. Mr. Headlam. — How long is that the case? — 
Since 1901. 


4070. Since 1901? — Yes. I would say that the con- 

dition has changed a great deal with the increased 
cost of living — probably within the last five or six 
years. Of course, I take it that the rate of pay in 1901 
was sufficient to meet his then necessary expenses, and 
I am only dealing with the period from 1901 to the- 
present. The pay, which would bo sufficient 
in 1901, would now bo entirely inadequate. This is- 
due (1) to some extent to the general rise in tho 
standard of living during the past 13 years; (2) prin- 
cipally to the increased cost of living. The prices of 
the principal commodities of ordinary household con- 
sumption have increased during tho period referred' 
to. I think you have got quite enough of these- 
prices, but I have the actual prices in 1914 and the- 
1901 prices, and I have averaged them for the County 
Mayo. 

4071. The Chairman. — Give them to us for tho 
County Mayo ? — Yes. In Mayo the 21b. loaf increased- 
in price from 2j^d. in 1901 to 3/j-d. in 1914, an 
average increase of 14% ; flour increased from 1/4$ 
to 1/84, an average increase of 26% ; potatoes from 
3jMd. to Sj^d., or 50% ; beef from 7$d. to 9id., or 
33% ; mutton from 6$d. to 9/jd., or 32% ; Dacon 
(Irish) 8Jd. to 1/1/*, or 52% ; milk 2$d. to 2$d., or 
28% ; butter llija. to l/4£, or 44% ; coal 22/1 £ to- 
31/93, or 43% ; turf 3/11 to 5/-, or 61% ; paraffin oil 
7$d. to 9fd.,or 34%; and eggs 9^d.to 16$d., or 64%. 
These are based on figures that came from tbe Dis- 
trict Inspectors, who said they got them from traders,, 
and also on Westport prices, that I got myself. The- 
increase in prices has increased the cost of living in 
the case of the average married constable by £16 
12s. 6d., or 24 per cent., even w’ith the exercise of 
the utmost economy; that is, £90 now would bo no- 
better than £78 7s. 6d. in 1901. The expenditure in 
articles of diet, fuel and rent alone, which amount to 
£67 6s. 7d. has been increased by £14 5s. 2d., or 26 - 9 
per cent. Take the case of a married constable of 20‘ 
years’ service, with a wife and four children not 
accommodated with rooms in barrack. His net 
salary, including lodging allowance, is £77 2s. To- 
enable him to live fairly comfortably, and upon diet 
sufficiently nourishing to maintsin his strength, ho- 
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has to meet an annual expenditure of about £95 
17s. 6d. if he resides in a town like "Westport, which 
appears to be cheaper than the average town in Con- 
naught. This estimate does not provide the expenses of 
a holiday for himself or his wife or children. It includes 
a sum of £3 5s. 2d. for life insurance, which is a pro- 
ductive expenditure. In order that he may keep his 
expenses within this sum the utmost economy must 
be exercised, and the constable must be strictly tem- 
perate. 

4072. Mr. He ABEAM. — Are these figures for this year? 
— Last year. In small rural stations, such as Louis- 
burgh, in Westport district, a married constable can 
on the same. conditions live on a salary somewhat less; 
but, on the other hand, later on the education of his 
children will increase his expenses considerably. In 
August last a married constable was reported for debt. 


The constable told me that it was quite impossible 
for him to avoid getting into debt. I then went into 
the details of his annual expenditure, and I found that 
his statement was true. From the data then received 
and from further inquiries which I made, I prepared 
two estimates, A and B. A refers to Louisburgh and 
B to Westport. The estimates are based on average 
prices paid in 1913. I went to a great deal of trouble 
with them, and I will read them for you if you wish. 

4073. The Chairman. — Yes; will you please read 
them ? — One is an estimate of the expenses of a married 
constable of 20 years’ service, stationed at Westport, 
and living in lodgings with his wife and four children 
from four to ten years of age. That is estimate B, 
and the prices are as follows, with the increase in 
prices since 1901, and the remarks upon these in- 
creases. 


Articles op Diet. 

1 

Cost. j 

Increase 
jBince 1901. 

Remarks. 

Meat : — 

1 lb. mutton daily for 23 days each month at 
9d. per lb., and 2 lbs. per week for soup for 
children at 7d. per Id. 

Bread : — 

£ s. d. 

[ £ s. (2. 


13 7 8 

3 3 4 

2d. per lb. increase. 

Two loaves per day, at 3d. per loaf . . 
Fish : — 

89 days, at id. per day 

9 2 6 
i 19 8 

16 1 

16j per cent, increase. 

2 lbs. per week at Is. 2d. per lb. . . 
Milk .— 

6 14 

0 7 4 

2d. per lb. increase. 

Two quarts per day at 2\d. per quart. 

7 12 1 

1 10 5 

1(2. per day increase. 

1 J doz. per week for 41 weeks at 10 d. per doz. 
Tea : — 

14 lbs. per month at 2s. 2d. ; $ lb. cocoa at lOd. 
.Sugar : — 

2 10 0 
2 2 6 

0 10 0 

2d. per dozen increase. 

1£ stone at 2s. 2d. per month 

1 19 0 

0 3 0 

2d. per stone increase. 

Potatoes : 

Three stones per week at 5 d. for 40 weeks ; 12 
weeks’ supply from garden. 

Vegetables : — 

6 d. per week for 26 weeks ; 26 weeks’ supply 
from garden. 

Meal for Porridge ; — • 

2 10 0 
0 13 0 

10 0 

2d. per stone increase. 

One stone per month at Is. lOd. per stone 
Salt, Pepper, and Mustard, 

12 0 
0 2 0 


3d. per stone increase. 


As regards the fish item, I am assuming that the con- 
stable is a Roman Catholic, and that will be 89 days 
for fish, and I am allowing 4d. a day for fish. The pre- 
sent cost of diet amounts to £48 11s. 9d., and the in- 
crease in the cost of diet alone since 1901 amounts 
to' £8 3s. 2d. 


4074. The Chairman. — And that would be 

£56 14s. lid. as compared with £48 11s. 9d.? — Oh, 
no. £48 11s. 9d. is the 1913 price, and the 1901 
price would be £8 3s. 2d. less than that. Then, I 
come to the articles of clothing, which I deal with 
in the same way. 


[Table. 
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— 

Cost. 1 

1 

Increase 

190l! 

Remarks 


£ 8; d. 

£ s. d. 


Soap, lOd. per month 
Washing soda, starch, 
blue, &c. 

Books for children 
School Fees ... 

Note paper and postage 

stamps 

Toilet accessories, razor, 
&c. 

Bathbrick and brasso . . . 
Bootblacking 
Towels, 2 per annum at 
Is. 

Daily newspaper, “ In- 
dependent,” 
Blacklcad and brushes 
Needles, thread, buttons, 
&e. 

Mats 

Bouse brushes 
Brushes for boots and 
clothes ... 

Wear and tear of 

0 10 0 

0 2 0 
0 5 0 
0 7 4 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 
0 0 5 
0 10 

0 2 0 

0 13 0 
0 1 0 | 

0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 4 7 

0 0 0 

0 2 0 

25% 

furniture per annum 
Wear, anti tear of 

l 0 0 

0 3 4 

20% 

Bedding per annum 
Wear and tear of China 

0 6 0 

0 0 10 

20% 

per annum 

0 2 0 

0 0 4 

20% 

Wear and tear of Cutlery 
Wear and tear of Table 

0 2 0 

0 0 4 

20% 

linen per annum ... 
Wear and tear of Bed- 

0 2 0 

0 0 4 

20% 

room linen per an. 
Cleaning barrack, Ac., 
at Is. 3d. per month 
Average cost of bicycle 
and its upkeep ... 
Insurance: Premium on 
£100 with profits for 
20 years, from 27 
years of age 

0 4 0 
0 16 0 
2 0 0 

3 6 2 

0 0 8 

20% 


All the expenses would amount to £95 17s. 6d. The 
insurance, of course, is a productive investment, but 
still he has to meet the expense of the premium, though 
he will benefit by it by and by. 

4079. The Chairman. — That would be £95 17s. 6d. ? 
— Yes. I made out these estimates and returns some 
time ago, and long after I had them prepared a mar- 
ried constable in Westport gave me the amount of 
his actual expenditure in 1913, and I found that it 
reached the sum of .£93 Os. Id. 

4080. Is it comparable with what you have laid 
down there? — It iB on a higher scale, but I would not 
say that there is any extravagance. He has two chil- 
dren under 8 years, and has from 15 to 16 years’ ser- 
vice. 

4081. But you have counted there for four? — Yes. 
He is a strictly temperate man. 

4082. Mr. Headlam. — And what was his salary? — 
His salary was about what I mentioned before. 

4083. About £74? — I think it is more than that. 
It is £77 2s. 

4084. How long has that been going on? Has he 
been £20 out the year before? — I didn’t ask him 
about that. He had been married and got a little 
money with his wife, and he told me that that was 
how he was able to pay his debts. A constable can- 
not control the markets. As he has to maintain him- 
self and his wife and family in a manner becoming 
his position in life it is only reasonable to expect that 
he should be paid such a 'salary as will enable him 
not only to live in decent comfort but also to save a 
small sum to meet such emergencies as illness, etc., 
in his family. 

4085. Does he not get some medical expenses?— 
Yes, but there are expenses incidental to illness for 
which he has to provide. If the married members of 
the Force do not receive such an increase in salary as 


wall be sufficient to meet the increased cost of the bare 
necessaries of life, they must, if they have nothing 
else to fall back upon, adopt one or more of the fol- 
lowing courses : — I. To deny themselves the neces- 
saries of life, and thereby render themselves less 
capable of performing all their duties. II. To con- 
tract debts — generally to publicans — and fetter them- 
selves in the discharge of their duties. III. To take 
what are known as “ tips.” Police of all ranks and 
classes in Ireland have hitherto resisted this strong 
temptation, and it would be a calamity if through 
necessity they were now driven to accept them because 
such a course would lead to wholesale corruption. I 
am aware from my own experience that in the public 
market, as well as in the shops, the police are charged 
higher prices thn the general public. I find the same 
applies, in some cases, to house rents. 

4086. Mr. Headlam. — Is this political prejudice or 
what? — Yes, I suppose it is. If I go to the market 
aud want to buy oats I will not be able to get it at 
the same price as the civilian. I have to pay some- 
thing more. 

4087. Your remedy is to get the things from Dub- 
lin? — My remedy is to get others to buy for me. 

4088. If they’ tried to raise prices on you you are 
not under any obligation to deal with them? — Of 
course, not for shop goods, but I have to deal with them 
for local produce, such as potatoes, oats, hay, straw, etc. 

The Chairman. — I think this is a convenient time 
for adjournment for luncheon. 


Sitting resumed. 


4089. Willies *. — There is oue matter that I would like 
to deal with, and that is in reference to the estimates I 
gave you in my earlier evidence. I forgot to mention 
the increase in the cost of some other articles since 1901. 
I mentioned the increase in the cost of diet as £8 3s. 2d., 
but I didn’t give you the total increase, which, in- 
cluding the cost of clothing, etc., comes to £16 12s. 6d. 
As regards the prices of clothing, I based my calcula- 
tion both on local prices and on a letter from a leading 
firm in Dublin, of whom I inquired as to the increases, 
if any, in the various departments since 1901. The 
reply was as follows : — „ , . , 

•‘’In replv to your letter of the 28th inst., I think 
I can safely say' 20 per cent, advance would be a fair 
estimate of tlie prices ruling at- present, compared 
with ton years back— I can speak of course only for 
the Department of which I have special knowledge, 
viz., housefurnisking. I have asked the Buyers of 
the various other Departments and give you the 
opinion expressed by each : — 

Advance 
per cent. 


Furniture and Carpets, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Blankets and Flannels, 
Cottou Goods, 

Hosiery, 

Geut's Outfitting, 
Ladies' „ 


“I should. say that the above, rather under than 
ver state the change in prices that have taken place 
i the period mentioned.” 

I have based my calculation upon that and the 
rices in Westport. As regards the house-rent, the 
id-ease is based on the present rent as compared 
nth the rent paid for the same house m 1901, and 1 
nd there was an average increase of £3, so that a 
ouse for which you would now pay £11 10s. could be 
at for £8 10s. 'in 1901. 

4090. Mr. Headlam.— Are there fewer houses or 

larger population? — Before 1898— the date of the 
assing of the Local Government Act— ^ eatport was 
ot an urban area, but with the passing of the Local 
ovemment Act the taxes went up very much, in 
let they are over 10/- in tire £ at the present time, 
ad when the rates went up the landlords as a con.- ; 
iquence added the rates to the former rents. 

4091 Mr Headlam. — And as that Act applies all 
per Ireland it mav be taken as the cause of the in- 
eased rent?— Yes, to a large extent. 
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4092. That is very interesting, and we have not 
had it before. What do you mean by wear and tear 
in your estimate? — Well, for instance, I mean that a 
married man gets bedroom linen, and it is only reason- 
able to expect that after a while he will have to replace 
it, not every year, but perhaps once in three years, and 
■Spend a considerable sum in that way. I calculated 
that at 4/- a year — a very moderate sum. 

4093. The Chairman.— A sort of sinking fund? — Yes, 
because the time will come when he will have to pay 
£l instead of 4/-, and the same occurs in the case of 
his furniture. When he goes on transfer his furni- 
ture will be a good deal knocked about. 

4094. Mr. H eadiam. — And you said 20 per cent, for 
wear and tear? — What I mean is that what he would 
get now in the way of furniture for £1 he would get for 
20 per cent, less in 1901. 

4095. He has to replace his things at an increased 
cost? — Yes, that is what it amounts to. This whole 
increase calculated upon the actual prices comes to 
.£16 12s. 6d. I have worked it out several times and 
I cannot knock anything off. I was going to refer to 
detachment duty before the adjournment. It is some- 
times stated that police stationed in some counties 
in Ireland incur very little risk as they are a rural 
force. It must be remembered that unlike the En- 
glish and Scottish Forces the Irish police are sent on 
detachment duty from one county to another, and 
that they are brought from the most backward 
counties to .the North of Ireland and to other dis- 
turbed centres to do duty during anniversaries, 
strikes, elections, etc. 

4096. Mr. Starkie. — But the English Forces get 
reinforcements from other counties? 

Mr. Headlam. — Yes, as in the case of the Tony- 
pandy troubles. 

Wifness. — It might be said that a policeman in Ire- 
land is living everywhere in Ireland as duty requires 
him to this county, that county or the other. 

4097. Mr. Headiam. — A good deal depends upon the 
character of the county in which he is serving. If 
he is in a disturbed area there are no detachments 
taken from that but if he is in a quiet place where 
there is comparatively little work to be done detach- 
ments are sent out twice or three times a year as a rule. 

4098. Mr. Starkie. — Do thev send the sergeant who 

is Inspector of Food and Drugs? — Yes. If such ser- 
geant's principal duty is, as in the city of 
Limerick, confined to Weights and Measures and 
Food and Drugs, he is very rarely sent on detachment 
duty, but a sergeant who is the Weights and Measures 
man in the ordinary district in the country goes on ordi- 
nary duty and takes his turn at the detachment work. 
They are brought from the most backward counties 
to the North of Ireland to do anniversary duty and 
strike duty, and so on. In any comparison of the 
duties of the police in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
feeling of the people towards the police, their respect 
for the law, the observance of law and order, and the 
assistance or resistance, as the case may be, they are 
likely to render to a policeman in a tight comer in 
the respective countries must be taken into account. 
In England the people are all law abiding 

4199. Mr. Headiam. — Have you any experience of 
it? — Well, I have read all about it. The people are 
less law abiding here. 

4100. Would you say that there was more crime in 
Ireland? — No, but it is far more difficult to prevent 
or detect crime in Ireland than in England. "When an 
outrage occurs in Ireland the parties that are interested 
will say nothing about it. I had a case of sacrilege re- 
cently and I had as much trouble in working it up as 
if it were an agrarian case. I knew the people that 
knew all about it and they would not tell me a word. 

4101. And against that don’t you know that there 
is a larger criminal class in England and they are not 
more inclined to help the police than the agrarian 
classes in Ireland? For instance, if you take these 
attacks on the police you will find that there, is a 
larger proportion of them in England than in Ire- 
land? — Of course in England there is a very large 
proportion of the people who are not criminals. In 
Ireland neither the criminals, nor the well-disposed 
people, will help the police. 


4102. Mr. Headiam.— V ery well, we have it as. your 
opinion. 

Wtfuess. — As a matter of fact, in many parts of Ire- 
land if a good many people saw a policeman being killed 
they would not raise their hands if the raising of their 
hands would save the life of that policeman. 

4103. Mr. Headiam. — And you may take it from me 
that in places in the East End of London nobody would 
interfere. 

Witness. — Another thing I would like to say — I 
don't want to go into politics, but this may fringe 
upon it a little, hut it won't go deeply into it — is 
that the open drilling of the people in Ulster and 
throughout Ireland, the Ulster Volunteers and the 
Irish National Volunteers, and the greater danger and 
difficulty in quelling attacks made on the police by 
these trained and drilled mobs are matters which 
cannot be left out of consideration, as they involve 
more danger of injury to the police. In this connec- 
tion I may mention that under the old Act of Parlia- 
ment, 6 & 7 William IV., cap. 116, several members 
of the Force received compensation often, hundreds of 
pounds — when maimed in bringing offenders to justice, 
and that many members so compensated served in 
the Force afterwards us their injuries were nofc so 
serious as to necessitate their retirement from the. 
Force. Since 1903, however, this Act of Parliament 
is practically a dead letter, and it confers very few, 
if any, benefits on the R.I.C. at present. When I 
was promoted head constable I was sent to Athonry, and 
a few months before I went there there was a constable 
on night duty, and he came into conflict with armed 
moonlighters, and he got a gunshot wound in the loft 
shoulder with the result that he was disabled for 
life, and retired on pension. He applied for 
compensation and was not granted a penny. Of 

course I may say in mentioning his ease that the 
authorities dealt very generously with him and gave 
him all his hospital and other expenses, and ho was 
very thankful. 

4104. The Chairman. — How was he pensioned? — Ho 
got £04 a year — a sergeant’s pension. He was on the 
promotion list. He was very well dealt with. Of course 
I only mention the case because of the difficulty of get. 
tiug compensation nowadays. Before the passing of the 
Local Government Act there would be no difficulty in 
the ease of that man getting £1,000 compensation. In 
another case in Atlienry a man got killed, and his 
father applied for compensation, and he got £700, but 
it was reversed on appeal and he got nothing. In 
that case there were funds subscribed, but it shows 
the impossibility of getting compensation. Since 
1903 I know that it is the fact that police are sent 
alone on day patrols, and before that two police were 
always sent. For that reason the individual responsi- 
bility has increased and the duty performed is more 
irksome. 

4105. Mr. Headiam. — And also the country ns a 
whole is quieter? — No, portions are not quieter. 

4106. There is not so much moonlighting? — There 
are portions of Galway and Clare that certainly are 
not more peaceful than they were. 

4107. The Chairman. — You were speaking of day 
patrols? — Yes, I was. I think that is all I have to 
say as regards that. With reference to subsistence 
allowance. When I went to Westport two years ago 
there were a good many detachments sent 'to West- 
port to deal with some agrarian trouble there, and the 
police were turned out of some houses where they ware 
lodging and told not to return. The publicans, who were 
afraid of their licences, put them up, but they charged 
extravagant prices. It was found that the policemen 
were out (5d. a night by that. 

4108. Mr. Headiam. — Do you think it would be 
well if you established rates of billeting the same ns 
in the army?— I believe it would, because it would 
prevent these exhorbitant prices; but then the point 
is that if they don’t want to take them on the billeting 
rates they may say they have no accommodation for 
them at all. 
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4109. The Ch atom an. — Yes, but the accommodation 
is registered so far as the Army Billeting Act goes, 
and he must either take them or place them in another 
house? — Yes, but you could not put up a very large 
detachment in one of these houses, and unless the 
people are willing to receive them they cannot be put up. 

4110. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think it would be a 
good power for the Inspector-General to possess if it 
is the fact that the inhabitants are sometimes raising 
the prices on the police? — I believe it would have a 
very good effect by way of keeping down the ex- 
penses. There were some cattle driving cases in Bel- 
mullet some time ago, and the police that went there 
had to pay 5/- a night and other incidental expenses. 

4111. The Chairman. — Now, will you get on to the 
next point? — Well, then, I would be inclined to think 
that sergeants acting as inspectors under the Foods 
and Drugs Acts should get some remuneration. 

4112. From whom? — From the County Council, be- 
cause these duties have to be done at the expense of 
the County Council, and if they hadn't the police 
they should have to employ an inspector, and I 
think it is reasonable that the sergeant should get 
say £6 a year for the work. 

'4113. Mr. Headlam. — That is only by arrangement 
with the Inspector-General? — Yes; and then with re- 
gard to pension. The outlook as regards the em- 
ployment of pensioners is worse now than it lias been 
at any time within my memory. The public feeling 
of the local bodies is still against police pensioners. 
There is scarcely a man in Ireland who has a voice 
in local affairs who does not belong to the TJ.I.L., 
Sinn Fein, A.O.H., A.F.I.L., Trade and Labour 
League, G.A.A., or Gaelic League. Members of the 
U.I.L. or A.F.I.L. give a vote for positions for men 
of the same political complexion. The first article 
in the creed of the G.A.A. and Sinn Fein is bitter 
hatred of the policeman on account of loyalty to the 
Government. The members of the G.A.A. will not 
allow a policeman to kick football or witness a hurling 
match. Before a person gets anything from a Gaelic 
Leaguer he must have his Degrees for Irish Language. 
Trade and Labour Associations object to police com- 

etitors Since 1901 a society known as the A.O.H. 

as been got up in most counties in Ireland. This 
organisation has become alarmingly powerful since 
the passing of the Insurance Act. In most places no 
one (even a civilian) can get any position worth having 
unless he belongs to the A.O.H. Even professional 
gentlemen looking out for public positions have to 
join the Order before hoping to be successful. The 
members of this organisation are deadly enemies of 
the police and of police pensioners. The influence 
of this powerful organisation is a very important fac- 
tor in the councils of all public bodies, and they in- 
fluence, where they do not entirely control, the posi- 
tions at the disposal of these public bodies. I made 
these notes some time ago, and since then I saw in 
the Irish Independent a paragraph under the Con- 
naught news which stated “ Portumna A.O.H.; Bro. 
Cosgrave Co. C., presiding, passed a vote of congratu- 
lation to Bro. M. Kennedy, B.E., on his appointment 
as County Surveyor for East Galway, and for his 
success at the recent prescribed examination held by 


the Local Government Board.” The inference to be 
drawn from that is that it was through the A.O.H. 
that he got the position. There is only one other point 
as regards the pensioner, and that is that 23 per cent, 
of the pensioners throughout Ireland were employed 
in situations in 1901. In Connaught the average is 

now only 13 per - cent. As regards the lodging allow- 
ance — the present lodging allowance in addition to 
pay is £5 4s. Married police pay on an average £10 
for houses in Connaught, £10 3s. 6d. in Mayo, West- 
port £11 11s. 10d., Westport District, £10 17s. 4d. Since 
1901 rents have iucreaseed £3 in Westport and £1 7s. 
in Louisburgh, £3 Os. 2d. in Co Mayo, £2 3s. 3d. in 
other Connaught counties outside Mayo. Owing to 
the advance in rates after the passing of the Local 
Government Act in 1899 the rents particularly in 
urban areas were increased shortly afterwards. In 
addition to the rents men have to spend on an aver- 
age £7 3s. on fuel and light. This is really an addi- 
tion to the rent of lodgings, because it is an expense 
inseparable from the cost of lodgings. I would re- 
commend a fuel and light allowance for all married 
men. I am informed such an allowance is paid to 
married soldiers. I am informed that the married 
warders in Castlebar Prison get £14 2s. each per 
annum for lodging allowance, and that warders get 
larger allowances in Galway, Limerick, Cork, and other 
places. 

4114. The Chairman. — Have you anything to say 
about the promotion? — Is that in the ranks? 

4115. Yes. Have you anything to say on it? — Well, 
a good deal has been said about the “ P ” system. I 
got my rank on the “ P ” and I would not go in for 
abolishing or modifying it. 

4116. We have heard that there is more promotion 
in disturbed counties that in the quieter ones? — Well, 
my experience is that when a man gets promotion at 
16 years’ service he is generally in a very disturbed 
county where there are a lot of young men, and where 
he is very deserving of promotion, and I believe that 
men in the county Galway who get promotion at 16 or 
18 years’ service, are as deserving of promotion then as 
are' the men in a quiet county who get it at 21 or 22 
years’ service. 

4117. Mr. Headlam. — And we were told that so- 
called quiet counties sent men to the disturbed 
counties? — Yes, on detachment duty’ or temporary ser- 
vice, but the men permanently stationed in tho dis- 
turbed counties are always doing severe duty there. 

4118. One of the witnesses says that work in the 
quiet districts is as hard as in Belfast. What is your 
opinion? — In any disturbed area in the country tho 
work certainly is far more difficult than it is in the 
cities or anywhere else. I served in Limerick 
for six or seven years, and since I left it the work 
has been a good deal harder in the disturbed areas 
than it was in Limerick when I was there. It was not 
to win promotion, but because it was my duty to do so 
that I worked hard , and I worked no harder than others 
who were stationed with me and who neither expected 
nor got promotion. 

4119. Have you anything else to say about organisa- 
tion? — No, I have nothing else to say. 

The Chairman. — Thank you. 


Constable John McAlister examined. 


4120. Where are you stationed? — At Trim, County 
Meath. 

4121. And you represent? — I represent the counties 
of Meath, Monaghan and Louth. 

4122. What service have you? — Eighteen years’ ser- 
vice last December, sixteen of which I have served in 
Meath. 

4123. Is Meath regarded as one of the quiet 
counties? — Yes, according to some fellows’ reports. 
I will tell you different, and I think I will be able 
to show that this is not a quiet county. Since Mr. 
Ginnell came into the division there has been hazel 
work in the county. 

4124. He advocated cattle driving? — Yes, and it 
was carried out too. 


4125. Are you a married man? — Yes, and I have 
four children. 

4126. Are you living in lodgings? — Yes. 

4127. What rent do you pay? — I pay £10 4s. a 
year for a house in Trim. 

4128. As representing the views of these constables 
will you just go into the matter as you have prepared 
it? — I ask on behalf of the constables for an increase 
of pay. I feel I cannot offer anything better in 
support thereof than to draw attention to the present 
greatly increased cost of living. It is admitted by 
everyone that dining the past ten years a very rapid 
increase has occurred. At present the purchasing 
power of a pound is less than that of fifteen shillings 
a few years back. It might occur to you, gentlemen, 
that the Force in general being stationed in rural 

Z 2 
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.districts may not find the cost of living as much as 
their comrades in cities and towns. Since the estab- 
lishment of creameries, bacon factories, co-operative 
.societies, grocers’ associations, and other combina- 
tions, the rural position of the Force are just os much 
affected as their comrades in towns, if not more so. 
All the necessaries of life are now as dear in the 
country as in the city. In fact the greater portion 
of our food is imported, and instead of being able, 
.as formerly, to purchase honie produce we have to be 
satisfied with inferior foreign articles. Although 
.every article of food has attained what a few years 
back would be considered famine prices our pay has 
still remained stationary, and we find the present cost 
of living eating into our small incomes, which we are 
debarred from augumenting in any way. That, of 
course, refers to our wives also, except they happen 
to be dressmakers. Every policeman’s, wife is not a 
dressmaker, but if she is a dressmaker she is cur- 
tailed in such a manner that she cannot have appren- 
tices. 

4129. Mr. Head lam. — Is that forb.idden — Yes; I 
know a ease in which a letter was written to the In- 
spector-General about a woman carryiug on an ex- 
tensive trade at dressmaking in the town of Trim. 

4130. Her husband had obtained leave for her act- 
ing as dressmaker but not to employ apprentices? — 
Yes, sir. I think that the man actually had an ap- 
prentice, and he had to send her away, which was a 
loss, as where there are three or four children a woman 
cannot do much herself. Many of us have families 
to support and educate. As matters stand we cannot, 
even by abandoning education, decently feed and 
clothe our children. 

4131. Mr. Headlam. — Have you to pay for educa- 
tion? — No, sir, only for books and such things. My 
children are small. 

4182. The actual education you get free? — Yes, sir, 
but of course that will change after a bit. There is 
an infant school in Trim. The small children go to 
the Convent School. When the boys get up they are 
sent to the Model School, and they finish up there. 
You have to pay. there. It does not affect me at pre- 
sent. That only refers to boys, sir. To resume my 
statement — you, gentlemen, are aware of tbe trying 
duties which we in Ireland have to perform. In the 
North we stand between Orange and Green factions, 
while in the South land agitation, and the troubles 
arising therefrom — cattle driving, and so forth, brings 
us into conflict with our countrymen. Our duties, 
therefore, compel us to stand aloof from all parties, 
or, in other words, to keep ourselves independent. So 
far as the city men are concerned they may be hard 
wrought in one way, but we in the country are hard 
wrought in another way. because of cattle driving, 
cattle disease, and everything else. A policeman, as 
well as being a policeman, is supposed to be some- 
thing of a veterinary surgeon. He is supposed to know 
about sheep scab, swine fever, and all that. I 
might refer to an item I saw in the Evening Herald 
last night. It is only a matter of a few lines : — 
According to the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, the 
•policeman of to-day must he - 

Quick to act, but sound of judgment, 

Strong as a horse and active as a eat. 

Expert in giving evidence, yet strictly truthful. 

Able to see things from the other fellow’s side, 
but still be firm and tactful. 

Much of a lawyer and something of a doctor. 
The type of hero only found in novels written for 
sentimental women. 


There is no rise in tea, but what I gather from my 
wife is that the tea at 2/- per lb. does not go as far 
as it used to. It is of inferior quality, or in other 


4133. The Chairman. — That is by the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham? — Yes, sir. 

4134. It is not a bad standard? — That will not 
apply, from what I hear, to the class of recruits we 
are getting at present. At present with debt staring 
each one, especially married men, in the face, it is 
extremely hard to fulfil our obligations. The prospects 
of a young man joining the Force nowadays are nil. 
Promotion is so slow that a man has to wait, in the 
ordinary course of events, for over 20 years before 
he receives any advancement. Consequently men in 
order to qualify for the. maximum pension have to 
serve longer than they otherwise would do. The cost 
of living also prevents men from going on pension. 
A man is pensioned on his pay exclusive of allow- 
ances. It is hard to expect a man who cannot make 
ends meet while in the Force to face an unfriendly 
public with a considerably less income. Some time 
back members of the Force on retirement were able 
to obtain employment of various kinds. Nowadays, 
however, every man's hand seems to be turned against 
the unfortunate policeman. That refers to Trim. 
There is n resolution on the books so far as the Gaelic 
League is concerned, that no one is to be employed. 
They had a dance to which policemen were not 
allowed to go, and as they were not allowed to go their 
sweethearts would not go. Some of them were married 
since for their pluck. We would kindly suggest as a 
remedy for this stoppage in promotion that the pen- 
sion of men retiring be struck on pay and allowances. 

4135. Mr. Headlam:. — How long do you think a man 
should serve if he is fit? — In some eases where men 
are going in for Government positions such as Petty 
Sessions Clerkships. They are over the age if they 
serve longer than 25 years. I have been instructed to 
ask you that the number of years be reduced to 25. 

4136. That they should be compelled to leave at 
25? — No, but that it be discretionary with them. 

4137. With full pension? — Yes, sir. A situation 
suitable for him might turn up in the meantime. In 
many cases five years makes a great difference to a 
man getting on in age. He would be getting older 
looking and would not get tbe same situation as lie 
would get five years previously. There are many 
things in connection with which age limit comes in, 
and where a man is debarred by age. 

4138. The Chairman. — They would wish to get the 
permission to retire at 25, with the pension conditions 
attached to that? — I think they would prefer that, 
sir, all round. I desire to point out the urgency of 
this matter. We are of opinion that owing to the 
increased cost of living the pay of all ranks should 
be increased by 25 per cent, in order to bring the 
present purchasing value of a pound to what it was 
a few years ago. With regard to the cost of living, I 
made out a weekly account of my own, and this is for a 
week in J anuary. I picked out ■'or comparison with what 
it would cost ten years ago, or say, 1901. This applies to 
single men. I took great interest in the mess, usiug 
all sorts of economy, and I knew what everything 
cost. _ I think it will apply all round to the different 
counties which I represent, and moreover I can stand 
by all this and of course there may be fellows who 
will send in things to you which perhaps they could not 
stand by. However, from a conscientious point of 
view I was most particular to get the truth. This is 
my own comparison of weekly cost : — 


words the shopkeepers did not raise the nrice of tea, 
but they give another sort of tea. 


1901. 

1913. 

*. d. 

3£ lbs. of butter at 1/- per lb., ... g 6 

14 loaves at 2Jd. each, ... ... ... 2 n 

2 qts. of milk daily at 2^d. per quart. ... 2 11 

2 stone potatoes, 4d. per stone, ... 0 8 

| lb. of tea at 2s. per lb., ... ... ... i 6 

34 lbs. of butter at 1/4 per lb., ... ... % *7 

14 loaves at 3d. each, ... ... ... g g 

2 qts. of milk daily at 3d. per quart, !" 3 6 

2 stones potatoes at 6d. per stone, ... ... 3 0 

J lb. of tea at 2/8 per lb., ... * ... ... 2 0 
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(Six days.) 

6 lbs. ol sugar at 2d. per lb., 

1 stone flake meal, 

4 stone of flour, 

74 lbs. of meat at 7d. per lb., ... 

14 eggs at 9d. per doz 

Vegetables, 

Fisk, 

2 ozs. of tobacco at S$d. per ounce, 

Soap, household and toilet, 

Blackening, 

1£ bags of coal, 

1 Gallon of oil, ... 

Caudles, 

Firewood, ... ••• ••• 

Cook, ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Starch, blue, salt, pepper, mustard, black lead, 
laces; and 1 lb. jam, ... 


«. d. (Six days.) 

10 6 lbs. of sugar at 2jd. per lb., 

0 5 i stone of flake meal, 

0 5 i stone of flour, 

2 4-Jj 71 lbs. of meat, ... 

0 101 14 eggs at 1/8 per doz 

0 8 Vegetables, 

0 fj Fish (mackerel or whiting), 

0 7 2 ozs. tobacco at 4d. per oz., 

G 5 Soap, 

0 8 Blackening, 

2 8 11 bags of coal, ... 

0 8 1 Gallon of oil, 

0 ll Candles, 

0 2 Firewood, 

0 3 Cook and insurance, 

Starch, blue, salt, pepper, mustard, 

1 0 I laces, and 1 lb. jam, ... 


The difference in the totals is 7s. 2d., which re- 
presents the rise for the week, and as I am allowed 
only .£1 7s. a week, that leaves me 6s. 2d. on the 
wrong side, and not speaking of clothing or anything 
like that. I happen to be pecularily circumstanced 
as regards the latter, for though I am married eight 
years I have never bought dresses or anything for my 
wife or children. My motlior-in-law supplies me with 
all these things, and my wife, though not a dress- 
maker, is fairly handy at making things. I cannot 
rr 0 iuto the cost of these thintrs because I do not 
know what they would cost. My mother-in-law is 
very kind to us and pulls up for the deficit 111 many 
ways. Then, of course, I am paying £10 4s. for rent. 
I have stated that my weekly loss is 7s. 2d., and 
yearly loss £18 12s. I lose £5 by rent as I receive 
only ‘£5 4s. rent allowance. By adding on this £0 m.v 
yearly loss becomes £23 12s. That comes out of 
mother-in-law. 

4139. Mr. Headlam.— Has house rent grown more 
expensive in Trim that it used to be?— -It has, sir. 
The house I am living in was occupied by a baker 
before I took it, aud he had it for 8/- a week. 

4140. The Chairman. — And it was in the same re- 
pair?— Ob, yes, the same repair. . . 

4141. Mr. Headlam.— The rent was raised m tlie 
ordinary course, not because you were a policeman?— 
Ho, sir, it was raised in the ordinary course. All 
the’ houses were raised. 

4142. The Chairman. — You could not get a House 
that would suit you at less rent?— No. There is a 
man in Trim having a house that costs £25. He has 
no family, and his wife ha 8 money. Tlie house suits 
him mm ho has Bank Clerks staying them who pay 
£X a week. I have a house with three rooms. We 
have a mixed young family, and in accordance with 
the rules of common decency have to keep them 
separate. Fuel and light are items I have been asked 
to mention. In Trim there is a double allowance of 
28/- and the out stations are allowed only 14/-. In 
Trim alone we have a grievance as the allowance is 

in 4148^he Chairman. — Even the double allowance? 

Yes Our barracks are the old military barracks 

renovated. There are actually four lamps outside, 
and of course the ordinary light never was intended 
for burning outside. These lamps are in different 
quarters. I think that presently there is an applica- 
tion made for an increase in the allowance, but 1 
iust wanted to mention it. Now. with regard to the 
sling allowance, we are only allowed M. per ,»,le 
in winter, and ljd. in summer. We ask tot tot 
allowance should be increased by id. per mile- The 
Inspector-General saw that by doing a good turn to 
everyone he was also reducing the amount of money 
spent by the Government by allowing the men for 
cycling, because in many cases they use a bicycle 
where a car would have to be used. Where a ear is 
used 9d. a mile is allowed for the return car. Summer 
or winter the car is the same 


4144. The Chairman. — But the ear would carry four 
men? — Yes, but there may be only one man. We 
are under the impression that the cycling allowance 
should be raised, and I am not going very strongly 
into it by asking for the increase of 4d. 

4145. Mr. Headlam. — How much did you receive 
by cycling allowance last year? — I could not say. I 
made a good deal last year. A Japanese servant was 
murdered at Athboy, and we bad to do a lot of 
cycling, carrying despatches, telegrams, and things 
like that. Last year would not bear comparison with 
ordinary years, and moreover, as I serve the jury 
summonses I would not be a standard to go by ordi- 
narily. 

4146. By the l$d. and 2d. what would be your 
receipt? — Well , you must leave me, sir, outside of it, 
because I receive for serving jury summonses. 

4147. What would the ordinary man receive? — 
Some would be receiving nothing. Others might be 
receiving 6/- or 7/-, just according to the man. 

4148. Do you mean 6/- or 7/- a mouth or a year? — 
Oh, a year. 

4149. The Chairman. — They have the bicycle for 
recreation, have they not? — Yes. They cannot join 
an association or anything else. 

4150. Mr. Headlam. — Are they not allowed to fish? 
— Yes, sir, but with two hours, by the time you get 
to the river you would not have much time for fishing. 
There is another matter affecting a good many men in 
Monaghan and Meath which I have been asked to 
mention, and that is that the eight miles’ limit for 
marching allowance be reduced to seven miles. This 
would take in a lot of these places, such as Enfield to 
Siuumcrhill, a distance of 7=1 miles, so that a man 
would get a shilling that would give him his dinner. 

4151. Tlie Chairman. — This would be independent of 
the present regulations? — It refers to the present sub- 
sistence allowance. Of course, marching money pulls 
up. You might not be there long enough to make 8 
hours or 12 hours, but by making marching money- you 
would have something to eat. By reducing the lraut 
to one mile it would take in a lot of these places. In 
Trim we were not allowed for Athboy. We had a 
doubt about this matter ourselves, and wo got the 
Assistant Surveyor to measure the distance. It was 
something over eight miles, and ' we now get the 
shilling. As to maximum pay, I have been asked 
to put forward that the maximum should start at 
fifteen years instead of twenty-five, and also to men- 
tion the seven years’ period for marriage allowance, 
but that has been already referred to. 

4152. Mr. Headlam.— Do you think seven years the 
right time?— I think they should not be allowed to get 
married before they get the lodging allowance anyhow. 
If you want to hear anything about how pensioners are 
situated in Trim, there are three pensioners m Trim. 
One is employed by a mineral water company and he 
was employed there because they could not get anyone 
else to suit the job. I was asked by the man who had 
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the giving of the post if I was near going out on pen- 
sion. He then asked me if I could get anyone who 
would keep an eye on the hands to see that they would 
be working. He said he had been down in Waterford 
at similar works, and found that a pensioner, was 
employed there in keeping a cheek. If he could have 
got a local man to suit a pensioner would not get the 
job. 

4138. Was any objection made to that locally? — No, 
sir. This man had no connection with any associa- 
tion on either side. There is another man who has 
been nine years out in pension, and it was only last 
year he got a job. He is sexton of the Protestant 
Church, and gets about .£16 or £17 a year. The other 
has nothing to do. They all leave Trim. They can- 
not stay, because they are in debt when coming out on 
pension. Since I went to Trim head constables, ser- 
geants, and constables have left on pension. Two con- 
stables left the place in debt. Of two sergeants, one 
of them left in debt, and the other man when he came 
out on pension got a small agency collecting rents, 
which made £14 or £15 ai year, but he was heavily in 
debt, and things went- so hard with him that ho got 
mad, and he finally finished up in Mullingar. His 
creditors said that he was not mad at all, that it was 
the only decent way he had of leaving the town, but 
the doctor said lie was. I am now going to refer to a 
matter that affects adjoining stations to Dublin, and 
from which escorts often eoine up. Supposing I come 
up in escort from Trim, and have to remain over night, 
I am supposed to go to the Depot to report myself and 
get a bed there, but if I do not stop at the Depot I 
lose a shilling. I am supposed to occupy a bed whether 
it is damp or not. There is always accommodation at 
the Depot, and the bed may be all right, but when a 
man has to catch an early train there is no way of 
getting a breakfast, except he has ordered it the night 
previous. I think that is a great grievance. 

4154. The Chairman— He may stay out, but if he 
stays out there is a shilling stopped from him? — Yes. 

4155. Mr. Headlam.— I s there no canteen?— Yes, but 
it is only for the families of the married men. They 
have a cook-house, but the ordinary man going in can- 
not buy his |d. worth of tea and sugar, and all that. 

r 4156. The Chairman. — In fact he has to stay out? — 
Yes ; I have always done it, sir. Another thing, about 
the nightly allowance, I was up at Derry at the last 
election when Mr. Hogg and Colonel Pakenhnm were 
the candidates, and my experience on that occasion 
was that the nightly allowance was not adequate at 
all. In one ease I was called in as a witness. There 
were two constables who had a row with the landlady 
over the amount that they had to pay. She wanted 
5/- a night, and they were allowed only 3/6. They 
refused to pay any more, and I was brought in to 
witness them paying 3/6. Their names and addresses 


were taken, and they were threatened that they would 
be reported to tbe Inspector-General. I just want to 
refer to that in order to show how people put the 
charges on. They see you only that night, and they 
might never see you again, and they become extor- 
tionate. 

4157. The Chairman. — We had an account from one 
witness that Derry is a very cheap place. You did 
not experience that? — No, sir. I was in it five days 
that time. I was treated cheaply myself, but that 
was because I knew the parties — named Sweeney. 

4158. What is your native place? — My native place 
is Antrim. It is impossiblo to get jobs after leaving 
the Force, because of the Gaelic League and the Land 
League. That applies to my own brother, who is out- 
side the Force altogether. I am the son of an evicted 
tenant. My father was a large farmer. I did not join 
the police until I was twenty. 

4159. Where had your father the farm? — County 
Antrim, sir. 

4160. Whose property was it? — It belonged to Cap- 
tain Montgomery. 

4161. Now, constable, take a look through your 
paper, and see if there is anything else you wish to 
refer to? — Well, about recruiting, sir, I have an 
extract here from a letter I got from Ballybunion. 
The writer and I were stopping in the one house, and 
lie 'wrote to mo after going back. He wrote — this was 
written on the 4th : — “ There are four resignations in 
this district, two to be paid off on Thursday, and I 
heard twelve or sixteen in the county. It will take a 
good rise to keep them.” Of course, that is from a 
private letter, but it just shows how things are. That 
is all I have got to say, except this, that as far as 
Monaghan, Louth and Meath men are concerned, they 
have instructed me to state that they have every con- 
fidence in the formation of the Committee. I now 
finish up by thanking you for listening so patiently to 
this tale of woe. 

4162. Mr. Headlam. — 'What about promotion? — I 
think I won’t interfere in thafe part. 

4168. Mr. Starkie. — What kind of candidates for 
the Force do you get from the Trim sub-district? — 
Well I just saw a chap coming in the other day. He 
was a labourer. He was examined there. One would 
not think of taking him in the ordinary course of 
events when I joined the Force in the North of Ire- 
land. Men of that sort are of a lower class than used 
to join the Force. They have a different bringing up 
altogether. Their training is different, and they do 
not make such good men. I saw this chap in Trim, 
and he was a very bad cut. He had a hollow chest, 
but I think be stood the measurement all right. What 
he lost in the front he had in the back. He failed, 
however, in the literary qualification. 

The Chairman.— Thank you. 


Constable Edmond Barrett examined. 


4164. Where are you stationed? — In Rathkeale, Co 
Limerick. 

4165. Whom do you represent? — I represent the 
Counties of Waterford and Limerick. 

4166. What service have you? — 38 years’ service in 
June. 

4167. What comities have you been stationed in? — 
Clare, Galway and Limerick. 

4168. Are you a married man? — Yes, and have a 
iarge family of nine children, and they are all with 
me still with the exception of two 

4169. You are living in lodgings?— Yes, sir. 

4170. What do you pay for lodgings? — £10 8s. a 
year. 

4171. Are your two children who are away doing for 
themselves?— They are, but they are only a short time 
away from me. One is a teacher, and the other is in 
the police. 

4172. Will you let us know what you wish to put 
before the Committee? — Yes. I have" a whole lot of 
things that I would rather not make any mention of 
at all, as they have already been sufficiently gone 
over. 


4173. You have been here some days, and listened to 
the evidence? — Yes. 

4174. Do you think your list would throw any fur- 
ther light on what you have heard given? — No, sir. I 
think it >s all on partly the same lines. Our case is 
that we claim an increase of pay and pension on the 
following grounds :— Because we are the worst paid 
of all police Forces in the United Kingdom, although 
we are the model Force of the Empire, and have for 
efficiency, intelligence, physique, impart’ ality, and 
general high character, been the subject of more 
praise in Press and Parliament than all other Forces 
taken together. We, therefore, ask that our pay be the 
best or equal to tbe best. If all tbe expressed senti- 
ments have been sincere, and we cannot for a moment 
entertain the idea that for all our acknowledged loyalty 
and admittedly our unrivalled superiority as a great 
police Force, preserving the peace and "maintaining 
Imperial authority amongst the conflicting elements 
in this country, we have been treated with mere 
palaver by all the honourable and high-minded states- 
men, administrators, journalists, and others, from 
whom our fidelity and impartiality in the most trying 
circumstances have won such praise, then we ought to 
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be at least equal to the best paid Force in the United 
Kingdom. We further say that scarcely any revision 
worth mentioning took place since 1882, whilst every 
other police Force lias got substantial increases in 
salary since that period. Large increases of wages in 
almost every other public department of trade and 
labour, commercial and other employment, have taken 
place in the same period. We deny that the settle- 
ment either in '82 or 1908 was adequate. It was no 
settlement at all, and it has caused discontent ever 
since. It was virtually a settlement merely on paper, 
by which it was made to appear that the senior men 
were given a couple of shillings per week rise of pay, 
whereas one shilling per week of that amount was 
stopped for the Erst time from all men living in bar- 
racks — considerably over half the Force, or perhaps 
two-thirds of the whole. Even if the settlement 
arrived at then was adequate, which we deny, great 
changes have taken place in the mode of living and 
standard of comfort, everywhere recognised amongst 
all classes since then. These changes are due to a 
number and variety of causes, perhaps chiefly to (a) 
the widespread diffusion of education; (b) the cheapen- 
ing of and vastly increased taste for literature, and 
consequent increase of general intelligence amongst 
even the poorest; (c) the spread of trades unions and 
the spread of other protective societies for every other 
interest, except that of the Irish policeman; (d) the 
greatly increased convenience for excursion and travel 
owing to the enormously increased railway and cycling 
facilities. The standard of comfort has therefore gone 
up in a most extraordinary manner within the last- 
twenty years. While other classes of the community 
have had their incomes increased in proportion to the 
change in the times, the R.I.C. being left at a stand- 
still nave consequently been lowered in social status 
and respectability. Notwithstanding that house rent, 
coals and leather, and other necessaries, have cer- 
tainly increased very much in price, and that perhaps 
the increased cost of 1'ving may have come about not 
so much from higher prices, yet on account of the 
great rise in the standard of comfort, the consequent 
increased expensiveness of the public tastes has, in 
order to keep pace with the times, become as much a 
necessity for a policeman as others. People cannot 
now subsist as they did 20 years ago. The education 
of their children, increased cultivation, in taste for 
literature and recreation, the interchange of social 
civilities and innumerable other causes, all reacting on 
one another, and entailing their proportionate increase 
of expense. Furniture and ironmongery have gone up 
at least 30 per eeut. ; leather, 20 per cent, to 30 per 
cent.; coals at least 30 per cent.; house rent, 35 per 
cent, to 40 per cent. The economic purchasing power 
of money is recognised to have fallen considerably, £1 
sterling being only worth about 14/6 presently. The 
chief causes for the rise in house rent may perhaps be : 
the general increase in the cost of living, affecting 
everything else; the increased cost on house-owners for 
maintenance of houses in repair, owing to increase of 
tradesmen’s wages and cost of materials; the expense 
of better sanitation everywhere now required ; increased 
rates owing to progressive improvements of town towns, 
and the transference by the Local Government Act of 
the whole of the ground rates from the ground-owners 
to the house-owners or tenants. Then there is the 
increase in prices of coal, due to the. shortening of the 
miners’ working day, strikes at various periods, and 
the decrease in output recommended by experts fearing 
the coal supply of England is tending towards exhaus- 
tion. These causes must, it is supposed, prevent the 
present high prices of coals, if not from getting higher 
at least from appreciably falling again. Notwith- 
standing arguments sometimes heard, on the whole, 
living in Ireland is not now cheaper than in England. 
On the contrary, it can easily be shown that the higher 
prices for coals, the expense of transit of commodities, 
the spread of creameries, the decrease of cultivation, 
the increased facilities for reaching the English 
markets, and other causes, more than counterbalance 
any advantage in connection with some commodities. 
Irish bacon is from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, dearer 
in Limerick and Waterford than in London or Liver- 
pool, as may be seen from the markets reports in the 


daily papers. Regarding the comparative prices of 
butter in both countries, I have taken note of a letter 
published in the Daily Independent from Messrs. 
Lemain and Clussy, Butter Merchants, London, with 
reference to the recent prosecution in Limerick for 
adulterated butter. The letter states The reason 
we sent the butter to Ireland was that in answer to 
our inquiries as to the prices ruling in his market, Mr. 
Gibson had shown there was reasonable prospects of 
profit by sending it- to Limerick. We accordingly sent 
a small consignment as a trial, not as intimated by the 
evidence to pass off adulterated butter, but to see if 
there was a chance of making a profit for ourselves, 
and send it to market where the highest price was 
ruling, for it is a well-known fact that the higher 
prices are in Ireland during the early mouths of the 
year than in any other market in Great Britain, owing 
to very small home production and imports during 
these months.” As regards the necessaries of life 
comparisons of the Irish and English markets show 
little, if anything, in favour of Irish living. As to 
the R.I.C. pay and position as compared with that of 
artisans, the weekly pay of carpenters, painters, 
masons, slaters, etc., now averages from 35/- to 15/-, 
and in large towns and cities it will be found even 
higher wages prevail. It is true artisans receive no 
pensions, but they may keep shops, etc., and they are 
not deprived of their trade at any time, as is the 
policeman when discharged on pension. The artisan 
has his freedom too, and his hours of leisure and recrea- 
tion. The burden of discipline is not continually press- 
ing upon him. It may bo said the policeman has his 
hours of leisure also. He has, but not the leisure, not 
the freedom, of those in civil life. Not even on leave 
can the policeman shake off the pressure of discipline. 
All those circumstances go to make a great difference 
in the lives of policemen and artisans. Is, however, 
the R.I.C. pay sufficient, even though it may be below 
other police Forces, prison warders, and artisans? 
The pay of a married constable is insufficient to sup- 
port him at the present time. Take, for example, a 
married constable having five children, not a large 
family. It can be easily shown that this man has to 
live very carefully and frugally to make ends meet. 
He ean save nothing to avoid debt, and they must 
live on modest fare. They are few who" escape 
troubles, such as death in family, and sickness. The 
most honourable men are thus obliged to go in debt, 
and in order to get out of debt they must place their 
families on still poorer fare, with no friends to help 
them (no eggs to receive). Most policemen when they 
get into debt are unable to get out of it. Now a 
policeman who is not independent cannot be efficient, 
and a policeman in debt cannot be independent. This, 
perhaps, is the most potent argument that could be 
advanced in support of giving to police pay that will 
make them independent to the public. With regard 
to the English Forces, we are entitled to be paid equal 
•to the best paid English Forces. Are our duties less 
onerous and responsible? On the contrary, they are 
far more important, require more intelligence, patience 
and tact, and involve greater responsibility than any 
other Force in the United Kingdom. We have to per- 
form without additional remuneration duties that are 
in England carried out by the Excise and civilians, 
who are well paid for their work. In England the 
Excise enforce the Gun Licence Act, Hawkers Act, 
and so on, and even collect agricultural statistics, and 
civilians are employed to inspect and stamp weights 
and measures, to enforce Fishery Laws, Food and 
Drugs Acts, Census enumeration, and collection of 
voting papers, etc. We are continually furnishing 
reports for the Department of Agriculture, not to speak 
of sheep-dipping, swine fever, and other duties con- 
nected therewith. Much of the information required 
is of a highly confidential nature, the procuring of 
which is a work of the keenest anxiety to the selected 
member on whom the duty devolves. The people aie, 
as a rule, suspicious towards police inquiry, and 
require the most difficult and careful handling regard- 
ing many matters, and no matter on what subject the 
information is required, or how difficult its procuring 
may be, the member who has to procure it may be 
regarded if not as unfit for his position, at least as 
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unworthy of advancement. Such duty as this iu Ire- 
land demands the greatest trustworthiness, and it may 
be safely challenged whether there is in His Majesty’s 
service another department that can show as untarnished 
a record for scrupulous reliability and honourable 
fidelity to trust as our Force, who are in fact the Intel- 
ligence Department as well as the garrison for the loyal 
defence of the Government in Ireland. Our respon- 
sibilities have increased fourfold within the last twenty- 
years. We have got additional orders to enforce, and 
every order and circular issued in connection therewith, 
and they have been numerous, have added new respon- 
sibility to already existing ones. -'We have elaborate 
codes, general and finance, of nearly 1,000 pages of 
rules, regulations, and directions to observe, neglect or 
ignorance of any one of their nearly 3,000 sections 
(up-to-date) being a punishable ofienee, for which we 
may be any day called to account in some form or 
other, and under which men are frequently punished. 
In all positions in life there is far greater efficiency 
required, and iu no position has the demand for greater 
efficiency been more apparent than in. the R.I.C. And 
none of the largely increased duty and efficiency has 
been rewarded or recompensed, whereas in no other 
position that we know of are increased duties required 
to be performed and responsibilities imposed without 
increased remuneration. It is doubtful that there is 
any other police Force iu the world — there certainly is 
not in the United Kingdom — similarly circumstanced 
as to peculiarly arduous and trying nature of the duties 
which are required to be performed, and the difficulties 
under which they have to be discharged, as the R.I.C. 
Iu dealing with sectarian feuds, such as exist in the 
North of Ireland, and street-preaching disturbances 
occurring from time to time iu other places throughout 
the country, and cattle-driving, etc., where strict 
impartiality and command of temper under provoca- 
tion and other influences are indispensable essentials, 
a most critical and responsible duty devolves on the 
Force. In Belfast and other centres where party feel- 
ing runs high, the police are frequently called on to 
suppress organised rioters. Missiles are thrown, fire- 
arms discharged, and in many instances policemen are 
partially or permanently disabled or shot dead, as 
occurred notably some years ago. Owing to political 
and agrarian troubles the R.I.C. are everywhere 
throughout’ the country called on to act with such tact 
and judgment "between conflicting interests as demand 
a degree of intelligence and sagacity not required in 
other Forces. Otherwise the Government would be 
frequently involved in serious litigation or embarrassing 
attacks from one quarter or another. The duty of pro- 
tection to sheriffs, caretakers, or to uew tenants of 
evicted farms, to other abnoxious individuals, and to 
property, is often of a most responsible nature, the 
Force being armed and not infrequently being obliged 
to come into collision with mobs or other parties re- 
sisting the carrying out of the law. No such state of 
things exists iu Great Britain. Can it, therefore, be 
reasonably contended, as it sometimes is, that con- 
sidering the population of England and the manufac- 
turing or commercial importance of its largest cities 
and towns, the duties of the police there are as onerous 
as in Ireland? Certainly not, and very little reflection 
is needed to entirely refute such an argument. Poli- 
tically, England is tranquil, the people are all friendly 
towards authority, and police receive every assistance 
in the performance of their work. They arc looked 


upon as friends of the people amongst whom they do 
duty, and enjoy the confidence and social respect of 
their neighbours. There is a total absence of agrarian 
crime, aud such sectarian disputes as occur from time 
to time iu this country are unheard of. Iu Ireland 
there is a totally different state of things, militating 
against the efficient discharge of police work. The 
average Irishman cherishes a spirit of opposition to 
the law, for well-known historical aud political reasons. 
He looks with undisguised distrust upon the policeman 
as the executive officer of a foreign oppressive Govern- 
ment, and makes it a study to give him as little in- 
formation as ho possibly can of the progress of popular 
movements for the furtherance of political or agrarian 
ends. Should any person become unpopular with his 
neighbours from any political or agrarian cause, aud 
that disapproval of his action is marked by outrage on 
his person or property, a policeman finds all avenues of 
information regarding the crime closed against him, 
and if any person is even suspected of assisting him to 
discover the perpetrator, such person is exposed to 
similar treatment. Consequently the Irish policeman 
is in most cases called upon to exhibit superior in- 
telligence, tact, and energetic zeal; and that ho does so, 
as a rule, in a notable degree, - is proved by the large 
proportion of such offenders brought to justice under 
such difficult circumstances. The term informer is, 
for historical reasons, still regarded as one of the most 
odious stigmas with which au individual can be branded 
in Ireland, and tbe person who once gives information 
even in the most trivial cases is so designated. Ire- 
land is productive of various secret or illegal societies, 
which are countenanced by men of political influence 
or social positiou, and much trouble emanates from 
such sources also. Frequently such societies . show 
themselves in au aggressive form, calling for repressive 
measures, which must be enforced by tire police as the 
officers of the law. The effective discharge of this 
duty calls for forbearance and cool-headedness, tact, 
and judgment, which are characteristic of the Irish 
policeman, while his brother-in- arms in Great Britain 
is seldom or never confronted with such difficulty. 
The Irish policeman, in the discharge of his complex 
duties, must be capable of interpreting the various 
Acts of Parliament issued for his guidance. He finds 
himself called upon not only to act on his own respon- 
sibility in the most critical cases, but to discharge legal 
responsibilities, which in other parts of the United 
Kingdom arc understood to be borne by highly-paid 
professional gentlemen, and he invariably does so in 
a satisfactory manner. Therefore, on all the foregoing 
grounds, and many others that might be enumerated, 
the R.I.C. feel strongly that they have an irresistible 
claim to be placed on a level with the best-paid English 
Force, and that our great Force will never be content 
with a position of inferiority to any. As regards our 
claim for a substantial increase of pension, the argu- 
ments in support of our claim for increase of pay 
apply, of course, more strongly still. All police must 
buy for cash, as they necessarily cannot have much 
credit in their localities, and they have to live among 
people who do not forget their actions aud former em- 
ployment. We submit that our present pay and pen- 
sion are quite insufficient for even single men. 

417ik Mr. Headi.am. — Who wrote that — one of your 
men or altogether? — It represents the views of all. I 
wrote it myself. 

4176. The Chairman. — It is very well written. 


Constable James Doherty examined. 


4177. The Chairman. — Where are you stationed? — 
Ballymoe, joint station with West Galway. 

4178. That is not far from Castlerea?’ — No, sir; 54- 
English miles by road. 

4179. How long have you been stationed there? — 
Over seven years. 

4180. How long service have you had? — Almost 16 
years, 7£ years in County Mayo', and 8 years in Ros- 
common. 

4181. Are. you a married man? — Yes, with six in 
family. 


4182. Are you living in barracks? — No; I am lodg- 
ing outside. 

4183. What rent do you pay? — I pay 426 a year. 

4184. Whom do you represent? — I represent here the 
constables of Roscommon. 

4185. Was any other person examined here represent- 
ing Roscommon? — Only head constables and sergeants 
representing Connaught. 

4186. Now, what do you wish to bring before the 
Committee on behalf of your brother constables? — 
Well, I do not wish to go into statistics, as the head 
constables and sergeants have gone into them fully. 
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4187. Do you agree with what they say? — I do, sir. 

4188. Bring any matter you desire before us, and do 
it in your own way? — I have heard every phase of 
police life gone into here, and as I am the last witness 
I may be excused from entering in detail into the 
matter. You have had before you the necessity of an 
increase of pay to meet the increased cost of living, 
a substantial increase of pension, increase of lodging 
and boot allowances, increase of pensions to widows and 
orphans of deceased comrades, and the restriction im- 
posed by the Constabulary Act of 1908, according to 
which a man must be 50 years, or have served 80 
years, for pension purposes. 

4189. What do you suggest as an alternative to 
that? — That a man should get the benefit of being 
allowed to retire after any service of from 25 to 30 
years with a pension fixed according to the pay he was 
receiving at the time. 

4190. You desire that a man should be able to 
retire voluntarily at any time aiter 25 years' service? — 
Yes, sir, certainly; and the boot and lodging allow- 
ances calculated for pensions. Then, according to 
our regulations we seldom get any chance of earning 
any money by cycling. Where I am living is a very 
large sub-district-, a portion of which is 7-J- miles away 
from the barrack, and as we have to be frequently up 
there we are continually using our bicycles. 

4191. Using them for ordinary duty? — Yes, sir. It 
would take us too long to walk 7$ miles there and 
back. 

4192. Do you cycle there and back? — Yes, sir. 

4198. You would get an allowance if it was over- 

eight miles? — Yes, if outside our sub-district, accord- 
ing to our code. 

4194. What have you to say about cycling allow- 
ances? — I would suggest a small allowance per year to 
all men who have bicycles. We look on the man at 
the present time who has no bicycle as rather slow. 
In fact a policeman to be of any use at the present 
time must have a bicycle. 

4195. Then such an allowance, I take it, would place 
a man under the obligation to take his bicycle out any 
time he was ordered? — Certainly; yes, sir. 

4196. And other allowances therefor would be 
dropped? — Well, yes, I would agree with that. In 
my own part of the country, or any. of the Force I 
know of, would benefit very much by that arrangement. 

4197. Have you thought out the difficulty that would 
arise supposing there were four men in a station who 
had bicycles and two who had not? — Well, sir, let the 
two men who have not- bicycles get them. 

4198. If a man had 25 years’ service, and was nearly 
50 years of age, and never was on a bicycle in his life, 


how would it work out as regards him? — Well, perhaps 
it would be an injustice to him, but he might learn 
later on. I have known a man over 60 years of age 
learn to ride a bicycle- 

4199. Mr. Starkie. — Could you name a sum for cy- 
cling allowance? — No, sir, I would leave that to the 
generosity of those fixing it. I would also recommend 
that deductions from single men for barrack rent be 
discontinued. Constables of long service who have 
failed to get promotion should receive good service pay, 
aud it should come automatically on attaining a certain 
service, because promotion wilt always be slow in all 
the larger police forces. 

4200. That really would mean an increment? — Yes. 

4201. It would not be good service but long service 

pay? — Yes, sir. Constables in charge should receive 
charge. pay. The mileage for marching money should 

be reduced by one mile. 

4202. The mileage for marching money should be re- 
duced to seven? — Yes, sir. 

4203. Is there any particular reason for that? — In 
many eases, for instance, down in Mayo, I know several 
towns that are situated at distances "of 7,V to 7| miles 
from each other. I know down there we consider it 
a great hardship. 

4204. It was mentioned to us that in one case where 
the distance was supposed to be under eight when 
measured it was found to be over the limit ? — I did not 
hear that. 

4205. At any rate you think seven should be the 
limit rather than eight miles? — Yes. I need not go 
into the question of hostility towards us, which is really 
growing at present. 

4206. Mr. Headlam. — In the County Roscommon? — ■ 
Yes. 

4207. Why is that? — I really cannot tell; perhaps it 
is the work' of the Sinn Fein Society or the Irish Re- 
volutionary Brotherhood. 

4208. Is there much cattle -driving now? — No. 

4209. Is the Sinn Fein Society very powerful 
now? — Throughout Boscommon, yes. 

4210. Do many people talk Irish? — I do not think so. 

4211. Not in your part of Boscommon? — No, sir. 
There is only one other request I have to make, and 
that is to recommend to this Commission a revision of 
our pay every five years, as, of course, there is an 
upwards tendency, and in all reasonable probability it 
will continue so. 

4212. Mr. Headlam. — That is to say if the prices 
went down you would like reduction? — Well, as I say, 
sir, in all reasonable probability there is no chance 
of prices going down. 

4213. You are willing to risk that? — I am indeed, sir. 


The Committee adjourned. 


NINTH DAY— TUESDAY, MARCH 10th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present;— The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman); Mr Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain, K.C.B. , K.C.V.O., examined. 

according to your own idea, as may be. most con- 
venient to you, anything that you may wish to state 
in connection with the memorials, and the claims of 
the head constables, sergeants, and constables in the 
Force? — When the question of considering the 
memorials presented by the members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary came before this Committee I 
thought it might be of assistance to them if I directed 

2 A 


4214. The Chairman. — You are Inspector-General of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

4215. How long have vou occupied that position? — 
13£ years — since September, 1900. 

4216. You have been present during the last fort- 
night, when we have examined officers and men in 
support of their memorials presented to the Govern- 
ment some time ago, and I would ask you to give. 
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several officers of all ranks of the Force who live 
in daily association with their men, and are ac- 
quainted with the conditions under which they 
serve, to come and give evidence on the general 
points raised in these memorials. You have 
had before you the Commandant of the Depot, who 
deals with the training of the Force, County Inspectors 
who have the responsibility of administrating counties, 
and also several District Inspectors. These officers 
and the witnesses from the several ranks have given 
exhaustive statistics to this Committee, and I think 
I may be permitted to say their evidence on the whole 
was very complete, and will give ample material for 
the committee to consider, and on which to form a 
decision, as to what is an equitable wage to pay to the 
rank and file of the Eoyal Irish Constabulary. I do 
not propose to go into any elaborate statistics now as 
regards prices of foods, or pay drawn by other police 
forces, but I have prepared a few returns which, with 
the permission of the Committee, I should like to 
place before them, and the first is as regards the 
cost of living in Ireland, on which great stress 
has been laid by the various witnesses. You have 
had statements showing the cost of living in the 
various districts which the officers and men re- 
present. I should like to take a comprehensive view 
•of Ireland, and therefore I will take two towns in 
■each of the Provinces — towns which may be fairly 
regarded as representative of the prices which obtained 
in those Provinces. The following are the towns : — 
•Omagh, Roscommon, "Wexford, Cavan, Tullamore, 
Tralee, Clonmel, Castlebar. I asked the County Inspec- 
tors in those towns to obtain from the principal shop- 
keepers the prices paid for different articles in 1901 
and 1913. The following was the average : — Bread, 

4 lb. loaf, 5d. in 1901, 6|d. in 1913; flour, per stone, 
l/4|d. in 1901, l/9d. in 1913; Potatoes, per stone, 
3 id. in 1901, 6d. in 1913; meat, per lb., 7£d. in 1901, 
£|d. in 1913; milk, per quart, 2Jd. in 1901, 22d. in 
1913; butter, per lb., 1/-, in 1901, 1/S*d. in 1913; 
cheese, per lb., 8Jd. in 1901, lO.fd. in 1913; sugar, 
per stone, 2/lid. in 1901, 2/5£d. in 1913; bacon, per 
lb., 7jd. in 1901, l/0|d. in 1913; coal, per ton, 
£1 2s. 9d., in 1901, £1 11s. 4d. in 1913; peat, per 
load, 8/2d. in 1901, 5/- in 1913; paraffin oil, per gal., 
fld. in 1901, lOd. in 1913. At the Inquiry which 
was held in 1901, the general conditions of service 
under which the Constabulary live were compared 
somewhat exhaustively with the conditions of service 
of the police in Great Britain. I thought it well, 
therefore, to obtain the average retail cost on the 
same dates of the various commodities which I have 
mentioned to you from certain districts of the county 
Forces in Great Britain. I selected them quite hap- 
hazard. Oue of these places was Crediton, in Devon- 
shire, and also places in East Suffolk, W T est Suffolk, 
Shropshire, and Norfolk. 

4217. Mr. Headlam.—' Where did you get the 
figures? — Through the courtesy of the Chief Con- 
stables, from certain traders in their districts. The 
following was the average of prices in England at 
the close of 1913 : — Bread, 4lb. loaf, 5jd. ; flour, 
per stone, 1/8 ; potatoes, per stone, 7Jd. ; meat, 
per lb., 9£d. ; milk, per quart, 3gd. ; butter, per 
lb., 1/2$ ; cheese, per lb., 8$d. ; sugar, per 
stone, 2/52 . bacon, per lb., lid.; coal, per 
ton, £1 5s. 8d. ; paraffin oil, peT gallon, 9$d. 
By a comparison of tbe costs of the articles mentioned 
in 1913 I find that the cost in Ireland as contrasted 
with that of the districts of the County Forces named 
in England is as follows Bread, 16 p.c. more; flour, 

5 p.c. more; potatoes, 18| p.c. less; meat, 8 p.c. less; 
milk, 25 p.c. less; butter, 6 p.c. more; cheese, 25 p.c. 
more; sugar, 14 p.c. less; bacon, 16 p.o. more; coal 
22 p.c. more; paraffin oil, 4 p.c. more. An analysis 
of the figures I have quoted shows an increased cost 
on the dates named in Ireland, between 1901 and 
1913, as follows : — Bread, 35 p.c. more; flour, 25 p.c. 
more; potatoes, 71 p.c. more; meat, 22 p.c. more; 
butter, 29 p.c. more; cheese, 22 p.c. more; milk, 27 
p.c. more; sugar;, 14 p.c. more; bacon, 64 p.c. more; 
coal, 37 p.c. more: peat, 57 p.c. more; paraffin oil, 25 
p.c. more. Last year I requested a number of officers, 
some of whom have risen from the ranks, to report to 
me what, in their judgment, are the necessary expenses 


at the present day of a married constable with four 
children in a small town in Ireland, or in a rural sta- 
tion. Taking the average returns sent in, it appears 
that the average cost of living for a married constable 
with four children, in a town, is £87 7s. per annum; 
and for such a constable in a rural station £81 per 
annum. This does not take into account holidays, 
sickness — that) is to say the expenses of sickness 
that cannot be treated by the local medical attendant 
— life insurance, or any luxuries except tobacco. 
Drink is not included, and in only one instanco were 
school fees included. They also reported that they 
believed that the average cost of living for an unmar- 
ried constable in town or country for his messing, 
clothing. Church fees, and tobacco would appear 
to be about £36 per annum. This does not include 
anything for drink, the cost or upkeep of his bicycle, 
holidays, or any of the other various expenses which a 
man must incur in the course of a year. With regard 
to that, I would remind the Committee that many 
witnesses have spoken as regards the financial position 
of unmarried constables, and it has been pointed out 
that many of them endeavour to save money for the 
period when they hope to get married, and also — and 
of this I am personally aware — that a great many 
men send money to their homes, sometimes to their 
parents and in other eases to enable the young chil- 
dren of the family to be brought up and sent to school. 
From the statements which have been made, and 
from what I understand to be the case, I fear that a 
considerable number of married men aro in debt. 
The fact of their being so must obviously mar their 
usefulness as police constables. Some of them drift 
into. the hands of local shopkeepers, and in the course 
of time, such men become useless in a police force. 
It is difficult to say to what extent the men are in 
debt. I find that in the five years previous to the 
Committee of 1901, 99 unfavourable records were 
awarded for men who had got into debt, and whose 
eases came before the Inspector-General. During the 
last five years I have awarded 80 unfavourable records 
for the same cause, but I do not think that these sta- 
tistics can give one a fair clue 4s to what is taking 
place.. Ever since I have been Inspector-General, 
especially in the matter of debt, I have made it my 
practice to refrain as far as possible from giving a 
man an unfavourable record, and I have endeavoured 
by advice and encouragement to enable him to free 
himself from debt. All I can say is that from time 
to time I receive letters from shopkeepers complain- 
ing that men are in debt, and in the majority of cases 
I inform them that tbe legal remedy is open to them, 
and that I am not prepared to collect the men's debts. 
One witness, if I recollect rightly, suggested that the 
fact, of men being in debt was prejudicial to tho dis- 
cipline of tbe Force. As regards this point I would 
point out that in the year 1900, when the Force was 
considerably stronger than it is at present, 5 per cent, 
of the Force were punished for disciplinary offences, 
and in 1913 3 per cent, were punished. 

4218. Mr. Headlam. — Has there been an increase 
in the number of letters from tradesmen? — I cannot 
say that there has been. I don’t know wliat it was in 
1900. 

4219. The Chairman. — Naturally you as head of the 
Force discourage an appeal to you by tradesmen?— I 
do not encourage it. When they write to me the 
complaint is sent to the County Inspector in the 
county in which the constable is stationed, and in 
most cases it is brought under the constable's notice. 
He is directed and encouraged to do everything be can 
to meet bis obligations. At a later stage, if -the mat- 
ter is pressed and he becomes decreed for debt I have 
no option but to follow the traditions of the Force in 
awarding him an unfavourable record. As I have 
stated I have not inflicted so many of late years, but 
that a large number of men are in debt 1 have no 
doubt whatever. 

4220. Mr. Starxie. — "Were they married men or 

single men, as a rule, who wero reported for debt? — 
The majority were married men, and there were some 
young men who were extravagant. The married men 
had drifted into debt, which had possibly spread over 
some prolonged period. 
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4221. The Chairman. — You very properly stated 
that your reply to these people was that you were not 
in a position to collect their debts. What I meant 
by using the word discourage was that if traders in the 
country were given to understand that it was a very 
easy thing by reporting a man to get disciplinary 
authority exercised against him they would be less 
cautious ill allowing — or rather would encourage — 
policemen to get on their books? — Yes. Now, in the 
Report of the Committee of 1901 attention wna- drawn 
to certain pecuniary advantages which it was said the 
Royal Irish Constabulary have over police in Great 
Britain. These may be summarised as follows : — 
Better prospects of promotion, no deduction for pen- 
sion, although 2i per cent. is deducted from the pay 
of British police towards superannuation allowance; 
cheaper living, cheaper house rent, medical attend- 
ance free to the men and their families; pensions to 
wives and families if a constable has served 15 years 
prior to his decease; no deductions from pay in the 
case of sickness; compensation to police if injured. 
Evidence has been given to the Committee to show 
that the last point mentioned does not now apply. 

4222. The Chairman. — Owing to a decision in the 
Superior Courts the recovery of compensation for 
malicious injuries to police in the discharge of their 
duties has become almost impossible? — Yes. 

4223. Mr. Starkie. — It really means that if a con- 
stable is injured owing to having become obnoxious in 
the discharge of his duty he can get compensation 

4224. The Chairman. — Since the last Committee of 
Inquiry, in 1901, the decision of the Irish Court of 
Appeal in the case of Murphy against Cork Comity 
Council, 1903, Second Irish Report, p. 445, very 
greatly limited the cases in which a policeman can 
receive compensation by laying down that it must be 
shown that the motive for the injury was special 
malice directed against the person injured on account 
of previous exertions on his part to bring disturbers 
of the public peace to justice. There must be present 
an element of malice on account of previous exertions 
on his part? — Yea. 

4225. Mr. Headlam. — Why is it that that decision 
was never taken to the House of Lords? — I cannot 
say. 

4226. The words of the Statute to the ordinary lay 
mind have no warrant for that decision. May I read 
the Statute : — “ Be it enacted : that if it shall appear 
that any person having given information or evidence 
against any person or persons charged with any offence 
against the public peace shall have been murdered or 
maimed previous to the trial of the person or persons 
accused by such information or evidence, or any of 
them, or on account of any such evidence given, or that 
any magistrate or other peace officer shall be murdered 
or maimed on account of his exertions as such magis- 
trate or peace officer to bring disturbers of the public 
peace to justice, it shall be lawful for the County Court 
of the county within which such murder or maiming 
shall have been committed, respectively, to make a 
decree for such sum or sums of money as the Court 
shall think just and reasonable to be paid to the per- 
sonal representative of such witness, magistrate, or 
peace officer so murdered, or to such witness, magis- 
trate, or peace officer so maimed, having regard to the 
rank, degree, situation, and circumstances of such 
witness, magistrate, or peace officer, such sum of 
money to be raised off the county at large or the district 
in which such murder or maiming shall respectively 
have been perpetrated, at the discretion of such Court.” 
I have been trying to find out the basis of that decision 
and why it was not taken to the House of Lords? — -It 
was not taken to the House of Lords. 

4227. Mr. Headlam. — I want to know why it was not. 
In former days when an action was taken under that 
Statute did the responsibility for taking the action lie 
with the officer, or the Chief Crown Solicitor on his 
behalf? — I believe I am correct in saying it was done 
at tbe risk of the particular officer concerned. 

4228. That deterred officers of the Force from talcing 
action? — It has since that decision; but formerly they 
presented their claim, in many cases receiving very 
substantial compensation. 

4229. The Chairman. — Although, perhaps, respon- 


sibility by the Government was not undertaken the 
proceedings were always known and recognised by the 
Inspector-General and the Irish Government? — They 
were. Not only were they informed, but if a man gets 
compensation under this Act and has to leave owing to 
his injuries, a proportionate amou.it is deducted from 
his pension. If he does not leave owing to his 
injuries I do not believe any sum will be deducted from 
his pension when he leaves the Force definitely. Now, 
to resume the survey over the Report of 1901, which is 
very interesting and covers a great deal of ground; no 
doubt in certain cases the Constabulary in a pecuniary 
sense are better off than their comrades across the 
Channel. It is difficult to estimate the value of the 
advantages in pounds, shillings, and pence; but it 
might be useful to touch on some of them. The 1901 
Report states that the proportion of constables to 
sergeants in Great Britain were about seven to one, and 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary about three and a 
half to one, owing to the very large number of sub- 
districts where we have a sergeant in charge of a 
small body of constables, which is not the case in 
Great Britain. Two out of three constables who re- 
main in the Force get promotion. If we take the case 
of a man serving anywhere in Ireland, except Cork, 
Londonderry, and Belfast, he is promoted to be an 
acting-sergeant after 18£ years’ service, the present 
average ; he becomes a sergeant a year and eight months 
later, and he continues a sergeant until he has served 30 
years. When he retires on pension the total amount 
of salary lie will draw dining the 30 years, apart from 
allowances, is £2,118. District Inspector Moriarty 
gave the Committee at great length some statistics- 
with regard to the pay of County and Borough Forces 
in Great Britain. I will merely take at random some 
purely rural forees in Great Britain — say in Brecon, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Isle of Wight, Worcester- 
shire — and an analysis will show that the pay of the 
British constable who serves as such throughout his 
service amounts to £2,800, that is to say he drawB in 
pay £182 more than a sergeant in the R.I.C. whose 
promotion has followed its normal course. 

4230. Mr. Starkie. — Is the 2i per cent, for superan- 
nuation deducted? — No, that is the pay l e draws. I 
have not made any deduction for house accommodation 
or anything. It is simply the salary paid out without 
deduction. 

4231. The Chairman. — For comparison of pay pur- 
poses, a county constable in England is made a ser- 
geant in Ireland? — Yes. Dealing with cheaper living 
and cheaper house rents, as regards unmarried men, 
the average cost of board and lodging of a member of 
a British County Force was stated in 1901 to be about 
12/8 per week. Ten members of the Constabulary, four of 
whom were officers, who appeared before that Commis- 
sion, estimated the cost of messing of single constables 
of the R.I.C. at 11/10 weekly ; add 1/- a week for bar- 
rack accommodation, and we have 12/10 in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary for board and lodging as compared 
with 12/3 for his comrades in Great Britain in 1901. It 
would be interesting to leam bow it stands at present, 
in view of the rise in prices in Ireland during late 
years. I understand that in the county forces in Great 
Britain, where the majority of men live in rented 
cottages, the general rule is that if the rent exceeds 
a fixed sum the county pays the balance. In some 
large towns where rents are excessive an allowance, 
non-pensionable, is given. In Manchester each man 
receives 2/6 a week for this. In Liverpool married 
constables receive 1/- or 2/- if their rents exceed 5/G 
or 6/6 respectively. In London, Metropolitan and 
City, a police allowance is given on like conditions. 
It must be remembered, however, that in tbe towns in 
Great Britain I have quoted the pay of constables is 
largely in excess of constables of the R.I.C-. Medical 
Attendance free to the men aud their families — it costs 
the State 2/- per month per head to provide this in Ire- 
land. If the case is one requiring more care than the local 
doctor can bestow, the man has to be sent to hospital, 
where he has to pav for board aud lodging and atten- 
dance at Steeven’s 'Hospital at the following rates : — 
Married men 1/6 daily, single men 2/4, recruits 1/10; 
and in county workhouses and infirmaries about 1/6 
daily. During their stay in hospital they are subject to 
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the usual deduction for barrack accommodation, though 
they are not enjoying it. In Great Britain most of the 
police receive medical attendance free when sick or in- 
jured on duty. In many British forces I learn the men 
have to make their own arrangements for the medical 
attendance on themselves and families. This in 
many instances they ean do at a very reasonable cost 
by joining benefit societies. Such societies give a 
scale of pay while; sick as well as medical attendance. 
Pensions to the men’s wives and families. The 1901 
Report stated that in ordinary civil life it would be 
necessary to pay £5 to £6 annually to secure the 
present pensions. The average sum paid by the 
Government annually under this head was £5,000 for 
the past ten years. This practically means a sum 
which would be met if each man in a force of 10,000 
police contributed 10/- annually, or £15 in 80 years. 
It may be said it would be very hard on the unmarried 
men, as the benefit is one for married men. I find 
that on the 31st December, 1913, 260 out of 505 men' 
who enlisted in 1890 were in the Force; of these 198 
were married men, that is to say nearly four out of five 
were married men. Deductions when sick. The 
practice in Great Britain varies considerably, I learn, 
but in many forces 1/- a day is deducted when sick. 
If we assume that each man in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary is non-effective for six days in each year of 
his career, which is an assumption I base on a" return 
of 70 men who have recently left the Force, which is all 
I was able to obtain at short notice, this would amount 
to 180 days’ service, or a deduction of £9. Super- 
annuation, 2f per cent, deduction. This is clearly 
to the advantage of the R.I.C., and is equivalent to 
an increase of about 6d. in the £ on their salary 
throughout their service. 'When, however, all these 
advantages have been reckoned up I suggest that it 
leaves a very large discrepancy between the pay of a 
constable in the B.I.C. and a member of the ‘Police 
Force in Great Britain; that is to say in localities 
where the wages are not specially high, not being in 
the centre of mining or manufacturing districts. Be- 
fore I pass from the subject of pay I would suggest 
for the consideration of the Committee that when the 
question of any variation in the pay of the R.I.C. 
comes into consideration it would be ‘of advantage to 
the Force if such alterations could be made in the 
same way as I understand is the case in the Post Office, 
and possibly, though I am not aware of it, in other 
large public departments, by which the recommenda- 
tions of a Departmental Committee are finally approved 
of by the Treasury instead of having to go through the 
elaborate machinery' of passing an Act of Parliament. 
Circumstances may arise which render it difficult to 
place before Parliament proposals connected with the 
pay of- a large police force like -this. It mav have 
been such considerations which prevented effect bein'* 
given to such proposals as required legislation which 
were made by the Committee of 1901 until 1908. I 
need scarcely suggest to the Committee how diseourag- 
ing.it is to the men of the Force when after recommen- 
dations have been made by a specially appointed 
Commission so long a period takes place before they 
are given effect to. 

, 4282. Mr. Headlam. — What was the object of making 
this special distinction between the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the Metropolitan and other police forces? 

I am not aware. It has been in existence for manv 
years— ever since their commencement. 



XI ? 2 , 34 .- Do y° u think ifc would be an advantage? I 

think it would be a distinct advantage. 

4235. At present there is a long series of Acts dealing 
with the R.I.C. In any Act which mav be passed as 
a result of this Committee’s advice you would amal- 
gamate these Acts? — Quite so. I would suggest that 
when file question of pay of the B.I.C. comes under 
consideration that if the Irish Government ean show 
due cause to the Treasury for an alteration, and when 


a Departmental Committee have investigated the 
matter and arrived at a decision, the question should 
then be dealt with as in the case of the Post Office, and 
Civil Service generally. 

I should like to be permitted to point out some re- 
spects in which the work of the R.I.C. differs from that 
performed by the police in Great Britain. In several 
parts of the Report of the 1901 Committee this point 
was touched on very briefly; but I think it may be 
useful to the members of the present Committee of 
Inquiry if I go somewhat more fully into the work of 
the Constabulary than was done in the Reports of the 
Committees of 1866, 1872, 1883, and 1901. In the 
Report of the latter in paragraph 15 it is stated that 
the Constabulary are mainly employed in the discharge 
of rural duties. This is, no doubt, correct; but I 
suggest that the statement as it stands docs not illus- 
trate the fact that the rural duties they have to per- 
form differ in many important respects from those 
devolving on the police in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Outside tho Dublin Metropolitan Police area, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary police the remainder of 
Ireland. The principal centres of population are — 
Belfast, population 386,947; Cork, population 76,678; 
Limerick, population 47,246; Londonderry, population 
40,780; Waterford, population 27,464. In the towns 
and cities of Ireland, with the exception of London- 
derry and Belfast, the normal duties of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary may be taken as being generally 
on the lines of those devolving on the police of cities 
of smaller size across the Channel. In Londonderry, 
and particularly in Belfast, their duties are at all times 
exceptionally onerous and responsible, owing to the 
acute differences in religion and politics of the two 
sections of the inhabitants of these cities. In the 
country districts of Ireland, except where the locality 
happens to be disturbed, the duties are. no doubt 
mainly confined to the conditions of rural life in Ire- 
land, but these conditions differ so materially from 
rural police duties in Great Britain that it seems to me 
desirable to refer to them in detail. Tlic R.I.C. is 
an armed Force; the police forces in Great Britain 
are not. The training of a member of the R.I.C., 
which is a protracted one, comprises not only ordinary 
pohee work, but he is required to be proficient in drill 
and the use of his weapon. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabu ary are aimed with the Lee-Enfield -303 carbine, 
and the Webley Service revolver. Each recruit while 
at the Depot- lias to undergo a careful course of mus- 
ketry instruction, under instructors who have been 
through the Hythe Course of Musketry, tie is trained 
to use bis carbine and revolver, first with miniature 
ammunition, and later with ball ammunition on a ser- 
yice range, generally at the Curragli. After passing 
into the ranks he has to go through a musketry course 
each year, and to fire 100 rounds of miniature ammuni- 
tion, with carbine and revolver. The men take the 
greatest- interest in these practices. Very many of 
them are remarkably good shots, and each’ year there 
is a keen competition for tlic Musketrv Challenge Cups 
° f . , Force. As an iustnnce of tlio proficiency at- 

tamea, i would mention that on the last occasiou‘that 
a party of the Royal Irish Constabulary competed at the 
iano *i aUd 4 rm * r Riflo Meeting at the Curragli, in 
ao*°-!e t 1 he ., p ® rt - v '' von sixteen prizes. I am entirely 
^ - ns , re R nrds ability to use the weapons 
placed in their hands by Government, the safety of 
the Constabulary themselves, and the safety of' the 
public they protect, is amply secured by the arrange- 
ments in force. If a member of the Force wishes to 
join any local athletic mootings he is boycotted because 
he is a policeman. If his duty compels him to arrest 
L?,w 0U6 ' V I here are ma "y parta of Ireland where he 
him * f?. 1 ? 114 support or sympathy from those around 
J reat Britain > Where the police, have the 
sympathy and support of respectable persons. It is, 
owover, m the performance of detachment duty that 
G if are “ ca °. f the work performed by the police 
Of ST! Br \u‘ n , and the R - LC - is m <*t marked. 

tr^. ere ^ ve been a occasions on which 
2 Hw Metropolitan Police furnished detachments 
A P ?° dy nnd elsG where. . When a disturbance 
in * an ' V t . ow " or district in Great Britain the 
local police force is, I understand, often re-inforced 
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by men drawn from some distance, as the places near 
by are likely to be affected by the same trouble. On 
such occasions I believe the detachments are liberally 
treated in the way of extra pay and allowances. As 
a rule, the men are housed and fed and receive special 
allowances; but I believe 1 am correct in stating that in 
Great Britain detachments of police are not constantly 
liable to be moved, with perhaps an hour’s notice, 
at all seasons of the year, from their stations — let us 
say from the southern counties of England, or from 
Wales or Scotland, to perform arduous and possibly 
prolonged duties in a distant part of England, except 
during industrial troubles. Yet this is a call which 
is constantly made on the R.I.C., especially on those 
serving in counties thaT are undisturbed. Officers 
and men can never say when a special call may not 
come by telegram from the headquarters of the Force. 
On such occasions their duties are varied. They have to 
protect the Sheriff and his officials at evictions, to pre- 
vent- illegal meetings, to keep the peace between rival 
factions when, as is often the case, political or sec- 
tarian trouble arises. At other times they have to 
maintain order in a hostile crowd when prisoners are 
being tried for agrarian offences. Since cattle-driving 
commenced, the Constabulary have to guard farms, and 
to search for and drive cattle back to the farms from 
which they have been driven. Many of the Constabu- 
lary have to perform long and irksome duties by night 
in the very responsible task of looking after persons 
for whose safety it is necessary to provide special 
armed protection. In some counties thev have to per- 
form duties in connection with illicit distillations which 
entail long journeys over rough ground to effect by sur- 
prise seizures in connection with this breach of the 
law. When performing the duties I have described, a 
serious collision with the people not infrequently 
■occurs. Of late years labour troubles in Ireland, 
which previously had not affected the Constabulary, 
have necessitated, as in Great Britain, the employment 
of detachments of Constabulary in the affected areas. 
These and other duties which are not performed by' 
the police in Great Britain, and which, as they have 
already been described in evidence to the Committee, 
I will not repeat, are performed at all times in the 
most loyal and thoroughly efficient manner by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary' and it is because they per- 
formed these duties so faithfully in the past that the 
Force has been given the title of Royal — a distinction 
which has not been conferred on any other police Force 
in the British Empire. During the course of evidence 
reference was made to the condition of the country 
■of late. I may say with regard to that, that during 
the five years prior to the Commission of 1901 — 
1896 to 1900 — there were 46,3(59 indictable offences, 
and 30,897 persons were tried for non-indiet- 
able offences. During the five years ending 191*2, there 
were 49,771 indictable offences', and there were 36,387 
persons tried for non-indictable offences, showing in 
each case an increase in the work done by the police. 
The country, has, no doubt, been on the surface 
peaceful during the last two years, but I mention 
the words “ on the surface ” because we saw by the 
regrettable occurrences last year at Londonderry that it 
is only on the surface. There are possibly reasons, 
into wbieli I will not go, whicl have led to tranquillity 
in Ireland during the consideration of the present Bill 
for the Government of Ireland. 

4236. The Chairman. — Do the figures for indictable 
offences represent the number of offences committed? 
— The number committed. 

4237. The figures for the non-indictable offences 
show the number of persons tried, and for indictable 
offences the return is for the number of offences com- 
mitted? — I think so. I would now like to speak to 
the Committee about our recruiting. Several witnesses 
have been asked if we have not a certain number of 
candidates on our books of the second class who comply 
with our standard of height and chest measurement-. 
It may be well if I point out what are the regulations 
on the subject. Candidates for the Force are divided 
into two classes, the first class to include only such 
men as combine in the highest degree physical strength 
with good education, and superior moral character; 
the second class to include those who are merely physi- 


cally qualified. For the guidance of candidates they 
are informed that so long as the country will supply 
first-class men those belonging to the second class 
cannot hope for admission. I may add that second- 
class candidates have never been enlisted in the Force. 
There are certain stringent rules laid down regarding 
tlie general qualifications of a candidate, apart from 
physical and literary qualifications. He must have a 
good character for honesty, sobriety, fidelity, and be 
of superior activity. District Inspectors are required, 
alien necessary, to institute the most searching inquiry 
into the antecedents of the candidate as regards his 
geuernl character. They are warned not to recommend 
any man with whose past history, as well as present 
habits, they are not familiar. Nor can they recom- 
mend any candidates, even though they be of good con- 
duct personally, whose parents, relatives, or associates 
arc not of respectable, or are of suspicious, character. 
No candidate can be recommended about whom 
there is any suspicion that he is in any way imbued 
with sectarian or strong political feelings. The result 
is that- the class of recruit who has been enlisted in 
the Constabulary for many years past is an excep- 
tionally good one. The men perform their duty faith- 
fully and well, and in the long and honourable history 
of the Force the cases are extraordinarily few in which 
any member of the Force has transgressed one of our 
most strict regulations— namely, the prohibition of the 
manifestation of either political or sectarian opinions. 
Any breach of such regulation is dealt with promptly 
and effectively, but the necessity for doing so rarely 
arises. To return to the question of the two classes of 
candidates, policemen must of necessity be powerful, 
active men, with the standard of education required to 
carry out their responsible and varied duties. They 
.would be quite useless unless they fulfilled these two 
conditions. In many British Forces the minimum 
height is a feet 10 inches. We never take, as I have 
said before, any second-class candidates. The placing 
of men -in the second class merely indicates that they 
come up to our regulation physical standard, but as a 
matter of fact are not fit to be policemen unless they 
improve either physically or in education. Some men 
do improve, so it is a useful waiting list. 

4238. Mr. Headlam. — Your real standard is much 
higher than your nominal standard? — Yes. 

4239. The Chairman. — You mean the standard com- 
bining education and physique? — Perhaps I might reply 
to Mr. Headlam. On reconsideration I would not say 
that our real standard is much higher than our nominal 
standard. 

4240. Mr. Headlam. — I understood you to say your 
second-class candidates came up to the physical stan- 
dard, but that there is no chance of their going on 
except they improve, which shows you require more 
than you ask for, unless a second-class candidate means 
that though he is physically up to the standard, men- 
tally he is not? — The second class include those who, 
while satisfying the minimum requirements as to 
height and chest measurement, are not up to the first 
class as regards literary qualifications, stamina, and 
physical development. 

4241. The Chairman. — You keep them on a waiting 
list, and encourage them to improve themselves? — We 
encourage them in every way. I receive innumerable 
letters from friends and relatives of these candidates 
begging that they may be accepted. They are advised 
by the police in the district in which they reside, and 
I write them letters myself recommending them to go 
through physical exercises, or improve their educa- 
tion. Some do improve, and we are naturally glad to 
take them when they reach the standard required. 

4242. Mr. Headlam. — That higher standard you do 
require is not laid down anywhere? — Yes. Candidates 
for the Force are divided into two classes. The first 
class include only such men as combine in the highest 
degree physical strength with good education and 
superior moral character. The second class include 
those who, while satisfying the minimum requirements 
as to height and chest measurement, are not up to the 
first class standard as regard literary qualifications, 
stamina, and physical development. As long as men of 
the first class are available, regard for the interests of 
the service debars admission of the second class. 
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4243. A man must first come up to tlie minimum 
standard for a second class recruit, and he must be 
something better before be goes into the first class? — 
He must be better in stamina and physical develop- 
ment. 

4244. You do not put the standard of the higher class 
into feet and inches, or absolutely define it in any 
form? — We start by saying we will take nobody under 
5 feet 9 inches. We have our height and chest 
measurements, and unless a man can fulfil these condi- 
tions he cannot be considered a candidate at all. 

4246. You never lower these standards? In the 
army when they cannot get recruits they vary the stan- 
dard? — Speaking purely from recollection of what I 
have read, during the Crimean war the standard was 
lowered, and it may be that during the rush that came 
on the police Force in '81 the standard was temporarily 
lowered, but in ordinary times it would be highly pre- 
judicial to the interests of the public in preserving law 
and order to have puny policemen. It is recognised in 
police Forces that a policeman should be a powerful, 
active man. If you have smaller men the only alter- 
native is to have a great many more of them. 

4245a. Do you ever advertise for recruits? — I believe 
it would be quite useless to advertise in Ireluud 
for recruits for the Royal Irish Constabulary. No 
advertisement could be as effective in bringing the 
matter before recruits as the agency of the local ser- 
geant, who is at all seasons in every remote corner of 
Ireland. In England soldiers are never seen in many 
districts, so it is possible that there advertisements 
may be useful. In Ireland the constable is seen 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
conditions, of service are well known, and if any man 
wishes to join the Force he has only to go to the nearest 
police barrack to ascertain our conditions of service. 
If we did advertise it is highly probable such advertise- 
ment- w'ould never be read, for people in the country 
districts in Ireland, as elsewhere, prefer to read local 
papers rather than important daily papers. In Decem- 
ber, 1901, there were 721 first-class candidates and 
191 second-class, nearly four first-class candidates to 
one second-class on the list. In December, 1900, the 
numbers were about equal. The figures have fluctuated 
Bince. In December, 1912, there were 91 first-class 
and 101 second-class candidates. In December, 1918, 
the figures were 19 first-class and 84 second-class, or 
about 4J second-class to each first-class candidate. I 
may mentiou that on the 30th September last- our list 
of first-class candidates was as low as 11. 

4246. Mr. Headlam.— Can you say whit it is now? — 
No, I have not got the returns for January. In con- 
nection with the quality of our recruits I ‘would state 
that last year I called for a report on the subject from 
all the County Inspectors in Ireland, through whose 
hands all candidates pass. They are all experienced 
officers whose service varies from 23 to 31 years. They 
all replied that they considered the quality of our 
recruits has deteriorated of late. For my own part, 
looking back over the period I have commanded the 
Force, when I have seen a number of recruits at the 
Depot, and later when inspecting in the country, I 
consider that while among them arc some remarkably 
promising young men, there are many others who 
appear to me to be distinctly inferior generally in 
physique, education, and intelligence to the type I 
saw some years ago. I believe the pay in the Royal 
Insh Constabulary at present is the main reason for 
the falling off in our recruiting. Comparisons have 
been made between the cost of living in 1884 and the 
prices which obtain at the present time. I think it 
is probable that the prices in 1884 were considered by 
the Borough and County Police Committees in Great 
Britain, when in late yearn they raised the pay of so 
many of the police forces across the Channel. Such 
a comparison may be of interest from a purelv statis- 
tical point of view, but it will not assist us ‘to solve 
the problem of how to obtain suitable men for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, or how to retain them in 
our ranks once they have joined the Force. A can- 
didate who. thinks of joining us now at 20 years of age 
knows nothing, and if he does, cares nothing, about the 
cost of living 10 years before he was born. I do not 
think it would re-assure the men in the ranks, or those 


who contemplate resigning, to hear that prices were 
equally high before they joined the Force. It comes to 
this in my judgment : the service must be made more 
attractive. The Government must do what has been 
done in Great Britain under such circumstances. The 
Committee of 1882 stated on page 0 of their Report : — 
“The test by which the adequacy of Constabulary pay is 
measured in Great- Britain is, cau we count on enlist- 
ing men fit for police duty and retaining thorn in a 
vigorous condition of body at existing pay?’ If we 
apply this test to Ireland the answer is an obvious one. 
The Committee of 1901 alluded to the same question 
in pages 42 and 45 of their Report, and on the latter 
Committee, as on the present one, was a representative 
of the Treasury, the late Sir Robert Holmes. His 
view on the matter was quite dear. In question 
9345 lie asked witness : — 

“ You referred to the rise of wages in the police 
forces in England. Do you know why they were 
raised?” Answer. — “ The men agitated." 

Sir Robert Holmes. — “ There was no agitation. It 
was because they could not get the men otherwise. 
When that occurs in Ireland they will have to raise the 
pay." A similar view was expressed by Mr. Starkie, 
a member of tlie present Committee, on the Committee 
of 1901, in which he asked : — 

“ The rates of pay of several English police forces 
have been increased within the last 20 years. Why 
have they been increased?" Answer. — “ Because they 
asked for it, as we are doing now." 

Mr. Starkie. — “ It was because they could not get 
the men unless they increased the pay.” 

It may interest the Committee to learn the class 
from which our men are recruited. The following is 
a comparative analysis of the recruits for the vears 
1901 aud 1913 


1901. 


1913. 

Farmers’ sons 

325 . 

... 338 

Labourers 

28 . 

... 63 

Shop assistants ... 

33 . 

... 38 

Clerks 

15 . 

... 8 

Teachers 

7 . 

... 4 

Carpenters 

6 .. 

... 4 

Postmen 

4 . 

... 6 

Gardeners 

3 . 

... 9 

Grooms 

2 

... 4 

Herds 

5 . 

Ex-soldiers ... 8 

Musicians 

5 . 

Blacksmiths ... 5 

Various professions 

42 . 

Various professions ... 47 

No trade or calling 

63 . 

No trade or calling ... 64 

Total, ... 

536 . 

. Total, ... 598 


I pass now to the question of promotions which has 
been alluded to by various witnesses. Some of the 
witnesses have recommended that all promotions to 
the rank of officer should be given from the ranks 
instead of as at present. This is not a new request. 
It came, I understand, before the Commission of 1882, 
and the view expressed by the Commission was entirely 
in accord with what I feel myself. I would like to read 
to you this Report. After stating that “ such nn 
arrangement is not likely to give universal satisfaction 
to the men," it went on as follows : — 

‘ ' A semi-military force imposes duties on its officers 
which obviously require qualities different in some 
respects from those suited to civil forces. The officers 
of. an armed force, in dealing with their own men and 
with the people, require habits of command and per- 
fect tact, qualities with which education and social 
training have a great deal to say. Strict discipline like 
that of the Royal Irish Constabulary administered by 
men of education and social experience is likely to- 
produce less unnecessary rigour and a readier spirit of 
duty than if enforced solely by officers whose previous 
life has been passed in subjection to that discipline." 

Seventeen years later, my predecessor, Sir Andrew 
Reed, who had a very full knowledge of everything con- 
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nected with, the R.I.C., stated as follows in a memo- 
randum which I read the other day : — 

"lam decidedly of opinion that to deprive the Force 
of the advantage of having the fresh and highly intel- 
lectual element now supplied to the service by the 
introduction through severe competition of young men 
of high education, many of whom have collegiate and 
University education, would seriously impair its effi- 
ciency. I cannot admit that head constables are better 
fitted for the appointment than such young men, who, 
after a few years’ experience, become officers of high 
qualifications. The energy and intellectual vigour 
which such officers impart to the service have mate- 
rially helped to make it efficient as a police Force. " 

I may state as regards that point, that a considerable 
number of the direct commissioned officers now serving 
in the R.I.C. have obtained the qualifications of various 
Universities through which they have passed. I regard 
the officers in the Royal Irish Constabulary who have 
been promoted from the ranks as a most admirable set 
of officers. They have shown, as long as I have been in 
command, the greatest efficiency in the performance of 
their duties, and there are many of them who have 
fulfilled the promise they gave when they were pro- 
moted, but at the same time in a Force such as the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, I entirely concur with the 
views expressed by the ’82 Commission and Sir Andrew 
Reed. Although these views were expressed regarding 
the police Force, I may perhaps be permitted to men- 
tion my experience in the army, in which I served 27 
years before coining to the R.I.C. In the army, while 
I have known many officers promoted from the ranks 
do their duty in the most efficient manner, the 
direct commissioned officer is found to be a necessity. 
My idea of an efficient police Force is a leavening, such 
as we now have. I suggest no alteration should be made 
in that respect. One witness, Head Constable Crogban, 
of Claremorris, seemed to be under a misapprehension as 
to the manner in which the services of officers promoted 
from the ranks and those who have received direct com- 
missions are employed. If I understand him correctly, 
he seemed to think that an undue proportion of pro- 
moted officers were sent to do duty in disturbed districts 
in the West, where life is uncomfortable and the duties 
hard. I should like to mention that in the Counties 
Clare and Galway, which are the most disturbed dis- 
tricts in Ireland, during, the past five years there have 
been on an average 6 District Inspectors who were pro- 
moted from the ranks, and 15 who received direct com- 
missions. It was also suggested that the age for the 
promotion of head constable should be raised. At 
present, as the Committee are aware, it is 45 in the 
case of a competition head constable, and 48 in the 
case of a seniority head constable. To show you how 
that affects the majority of men concerned, the average 
age of those promoted by competition in the last 10 
years is forty four- twelfths, and of those promoted by 
seniority forty-six six-twelfths. This question, like 
many others in the organisation of the Constabulary, 
which, as the Committee are aware, is an organisa- 
tion that has been built up after many years’ expe- 
rience of the conditions of policing Ireland, was 
considered so long ago as 1885 by one of my pre- 
decessors, Sir John Stewart Wood. In '65 in a 
general order he issued, he stated, 11 No head constable 
should be promoted who is liable soon to be unfit for 
active service, or merely as a means of securing larger 
pension. I cannot feel it my duty to select for such 
promotion any man over 48 years of age.” The age 
l imi t, for promotion from the seniority list has remained 
at 48 ever since. When the rule as regards giving 
one-half the vacancies in the rank of District Inspector 
was promulgated in January, 1895, the age limit of 
head constables who competed for promotion was 42. 
It was found, however, it afforded too little scope for 
making a selection, as the number of men eligible to 
compete was too small, and in January, 1900, the limit 
was increased to 45, and under the present rule a 
sufficient number of candidates are always available. 
Some good men may be prevented from applying for 
competition, but this applies equally to the men on the 
seniority list, who are eligible until. the age of 48. In 


June, 1902, the Chief Secretary, replying to a question 
in Parliament suggesting the extension of the period 
for seniority head constables to 50 years, said : — 

4 ' The office of District Inspector is essentially one to 
be filled by an active man. Since he is to retire at 
the age of 60 years, the limit of 48 fixed in the case of 
senior head constables cannot, in the best interests of 
the service, be exceeded.” 

I concur in that view. Another point that was raised 
was the abolition of the rank of acting sergeant. That 
matter, as the Committee are aware, was gone into 
exhaustively in 1901. Officers and men gave evidence 
about it, and various chief constables from oyer the 
water also gave evidence. For instance, the chief con- 
stable of Newcastle-on-Tyne said : — “An acting sergeant 
receives the same pay as a constable. He wears an arm- 
let, which is taken off when duty is over. His promotion 
depends on conduct.” Several chief constables from 
Essex, Shropshire, and other places, gave the same 
reply. I agree with the views expressed by those 
officers at that time. We find that the rank of acting 
sergeant is a probationary appointment which gives an 
opportunity of testing whether a man is fit for advance- 
ment. In the years 1904-13, I find that 86 men were 
passed over as being unfit to promote to a higher rank, 
but, of these, 01, whose promotion had been checked 
until I could receive favourable reports about them, 
were subsequently promoted when they showed them- 
selves more deserving. 

4247. The Chairman. — Were the 86 never promoted? 
— 25 of them were not . 

4248. Were they retained as acting sergeants? — They 
were. 

4249. I was rather curious to know with reference 
to this period of probationary rank, whether there was 
an instance of where a man who did not fulfil expecta- 
tions was deprived of his stripes? — Yes, there are many 
cases like that, but I cannot give you the nctual figures. 
There was also a very general request put forward that 
promotion from the rank of constable should come from 
one seniority list. This requires very careful con- 
sideration. I take the point of expense first. It would 
rarely happen that a vacancy would occur in his own 
county for a constable when his turn for promotion 
arrived. His promotion would, therefore, in the majo- 
rity of cases, involve his transfer to another distant 
county. The families of married men would also have 
to be transferred at public expense. It would be quite 
impossible to make any estimate of the expense in 
such cases, as taking into consideration the native 
county of the constable and his wife's county, to 
which they cannot- be sent, we could not form any idea 
as to the county to which they might be transferred. 
As to men on the 11 P.” list, we frequently have to 
send them to distant counties, but their number is 
very small. Fifteen per cent, is the total. They go 
at their own expense. There can be no doubt that the 
expense involved in moving 160 men promoted annually 
from the ordinary list would be very great. Under 
such a scheme men of good local knowledge would be 
moved to localities about which they knew nothing. 
This would be injurious to the public interest. Of 
course, the same objection applies to head constables 
promoted, but they are few in number.. Cases might 
arise in which, owing to the county of his birth, a con- 
stable who is next for promotion could not he sent to 
fill an existing vacancy. What is to be done then if 
he is passed over? Several men at the head of the list 
might be men of the same religion, and. the removal 
of them might upset the average of religions in the 
counties concerned. Similar disabilities must exist in 
all borough and county forces in Great Britain. Yet 
they do not move their men about. 

4250. Mr. Headlam.— They are professedly borough 
or county forces, and the Royal Irish Constabulary is 
one Force ? — I do not know the conditions of service in 
the county and borough forces. 

4251. I mean it is a distinction between a purely 
local Force and a Force given to the country as a 
whole; and therefore one does not understand at first 
sight why there should be this county organisation in 
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Ireland, except as a relic of the time of 1856. Can you 
tell us anything about that? — I cannot say when the 
county organisation was established. 

4252. The Chairman. — It was provincial before that? 
— Yes. 

4258. Mr. Starkie. — The county organisation was 
established by the 6th William IV., cap. 13. 

4254. The Chairman. — There appeared to be a feel- 
ing, as shown by the evidence, that there was a great 
difference in the period of service at which men were 
promoted in various counties. It was stated that men 
in quiet counties, as they were described, might not 
get the opportunity until they were 22 or 23 years in 
the service, and that men in disturbed counties got 
their opportunity after 14 or 15 years, and that the 
average was 184. Some witnesses accounted for that 
by saying that in the disturbed counties the proportion 
of voting meu was much higher than in other counties, 
and that therefore they receive their opportunities 
sooner. Whether that is so or not we cannot say, but 
at any rate in the quiet counties the period of service 
of the men on the average all round was longer, and 
therefore that was the reason they did not attain to 
promotion sooner. There was also a reference made 
by one or two men to the possibility of being on a 
promotion list for many years, and never getting any 
opportunity at all, and I think it was that rather that 
was dwelt upon. It appears — you will correct- me it I 
am wrong — that there is a county annual examination 
which is carried out by papers sent from headquarters, 
and that a list is prepared from that, and that tile 
County Inspector is bound to inform the men who have 
not passed. Those who have passed are placed on his 
list, but then there is submitted a quarterly list, and 
that quarterly list would have a commanding influence 
on a man’s chances for promotion. Am I right so 
far? — Yes. 

4255. Then it appears a man who may not have 
passed at that, but has passed at the annual examina- 
tion, may occupy for all time a position on the quar- 
terly list which will never give him a vacancy, 
inasmuch as his seniority is to be considered in con- 
nection with other qualities when his time comes for 
obtaining actual rank. If a man is on the promotion 
list, and never gets promotion afterwards, it is very 
disappointing to say the least of it? — The only reason 
so far as I am aware for the variation in the rate of 
promotion in different counties is that when men have 
served five years in a disturbed county, or one which 
they do not like, they often apply for a transfer to 
some county where the duty is less harassing, and 
men of short service who remain in the county get 
the benefit of this when promotions are being made. 
It sometimes happens that the rate of promotion is 
quicker in fairly good counties, but this, I believe, is 
due to accidental circumstances, which do not 
operate very long, such as an abnormal number of 
senior meu being considered ’ unfit to take command. 
Two men of short- service were recommended for pro- 
motion in a certain county recently. The County 
Inspector explained that many of his most promising 
young constables had been transferred to Belfast. I 
therefore promoted men in other counties, and 
sent them to fill the vacancies in the county I 
have referred to. - As regards the examination to which 
the Chairman has alluded, I would remark that it is 
merely an examination to show whether the man is 
fitted educationally for the higher position, and if he 
passes it he qualifies himself to be placed on the pro- 
motion list. Then other important factors come into 
consideration before a man is promoted. He mav 
have wonderful ability as regards educational and 
literary matters, but we have also to find out whether 
he is a man of energy, whether he is courteous and of 
civil demeanour and bearing towards all classes of 
the general public, and, above all, whether he is in 
everv respect qualified professionally for promotion and 
for the command of other men. In such cases ques- 
tions of tact, temper, discretion, courtesy, and so on, 
come in, which can never be gauged by any examina- 
tion no matter how stringent. If these questions can 
be satisfactorily answered, then the County Inspector 
recommends him for promotion, and if a vacancy occurs 
in the coming quarter then full consideration 'is given 


to seniority. There is no subject which has given me 
more thought during the period I have been Inspector- 
General than the question of promotion. It is a most 
difficult question. I sympathise to the full with a good 
hard-working policeman who finds his promotion 
delayed, but I am bound to say while no arrangements 
are perfect, such arrangements as we have at present 
are the result of the experience of very many years. 
No one would be more gratified than I would be for 
suggestions which would meet the difficulty. I have 
given reasons why one general list would not meet 
the difficulty. In fact I am satisfied it would be impos- 
sible under the conditions of police life in Ireland. 
We have two methods of promotion — the Seniority list 
and the " P.” list-. The figures have already been 
given to the Committee. 

4256. All I meant to say was that those factors in a 
man's fitness which you have so admirably described 
should perhaps be weighed more fully at the county 
examination ? — Yes. 

4257 . Perhaps there would be fewer disappointments ? 
— On the whole, I am inclined to agree. 

4258. Mr. Headlam. — Could you tell us the average 
number of vacancies for sergeants in the year? — 
About 190, that is 160 ordinary and 30 off the “ P.” 
list. As regards the “ P. ” list, some suggestions were 
made by witnesses, and I think some advised that the 
“ P.” list should be done away with altogether. I 
am entirely opposed to any such suggestion. I con- 
sider that the “ P.” list is the means of bringing to 
the front the brains of the Force among the younger 
men, and the result of my experience, and I believe of 
niy predecessor, was that men who have been success- 
ful at the examinations made excellent sergeants, and 
later on excellent head constables and excellent officers. 
When the system was started, 60 promotions were 
given in 1895. This was modified later on because it 
was considered that too many promotions were being 
given, and it may be of 'interest- to the Committee to 
know that the first man who headed the list in 1895 
was Constable George Ross, who gave evidence before 
the Committee a few days ago as District Inspector 
Ross, now of Belfast. Another officer who gave evi- 
dence here — District Inspector Neylon — also received 
his promotion on the “ P.” list-. Some witnesses sug- 
gested that the age for promotion on the “ P. ” list 
was too young, and that it was not right that a con- 
stable with five years’ service should go and command 
older men in the police Force. They suggested that 
men should not bo allowed to go up until they had 
seven years' service. As a matter of fact, I think no 
change is necessary in the five years. If it were found 
that the majority of men who pass did pass at five 
years, I should be disposed to make them go up at a 
later period of their service. In 1901, when various 
questions about the Constabulary were considered the 
average length of service of men who passed on the 
“ P." list was nine nine-tenth years, and last year 
nine years. One witness, I think, speaking on this 
subject referred to the rate of promotion in the army. 
A man may be a sergeant in the army after four years. 
If a sergeant in the army is qualified to lead his men 
in battle after four years’ service, I think a constable 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary after nine years’ service 
is competent to maintain law" and order and discipline 
in a police Force. 

4259. The Chairman. — As to that nverage of nine 
years, the inference to be drawn from the evidence was 
that it was very much shorter? — I would not recom- 
mend that any ‘change should be made in the regula- 
tions. If at any time the length of service of the 
successful candidates becomes too low, it would be the 
duty of the Inspector-General to consider the matter, 
and report to the Government if necessary. 

_ 4260. I see that in the case of these officers of dis- 
tinction who have attained the rank of District Inspec- 
tor, the service of one when he got his promotion was 
five years and eleven months, another six years, so that 
they would be very much under the average which you 
say is nine years? — Yes. 

4261. Mr. Starkie. — If they pass the examination 
at 6 years what is the cause of the delay in promo- 
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tiou?— They do not go up for it so early as a rule, and 
some do not succeed it may be until they have pre- 
sented themselves a second time. The average is 9 
years, but some have 14 years, and so on. 

4262. The Chairman. — With reference to the exami- 
nation of the P. man so far as literary qualifications 
go, when he passes the Civil Service examination that 
passes him for any future examination of that de- 
scription? — The promotion is competitive and de- 
pends on the result of the Civil Service examination 
and n very stringent examination on police duties. 

4263. When a man does not take a place and goes 
up « second time is he examined again by the Civil 
Service Commission, or are his former marks regarded 
as standing?— Yes. With reference to that several 
witnesses suggested that a man should have an un- 
limited number of opportunities of being examined. 
I am opposed to such a course. 

4264. At any rate, if you did find that the majority 
of the l 5 . list men passed at 5 or 6 years’ service you 
would reconsider the matter?— I think it probable if 
I found that in consequence of this the service suf- 
fered, as would be reported to me by my officers, or 
according to my own observation, I would then con- 
sider the matter. 

4205. Of course, you also bear in mind that some 
witnesses said that although only 15 per cent, of the 
vacancies were given to P. men, still the fact that the 
P. rnen got the rank at a very much shortor period 
of service led to their occupying it a very much 
longer period, and that influenced the general promo- 
tion all round? — Yes. There is no system of pro- 
motion perfect in the public service. 

42(16. With regurd to the period of service, if you found 
that was having a prejudicial effect on the service it 
could be immediately corrected by not permitting so 
many men to be promoted from the P. list? — Quite so. 
That is why they stopped it iu the early days. There is 
one very important point, which has been referred to 
first, I think, by Mr. Metcalfe, and then subsequently 
by many witnesses — that is the great disability under 
which men labour who are married without leave. 

4267. Mr. Starkie. — Before you go into that sub- 
ject, gome witnesses complained of the fact that 
County Inspectors’ Clerks receive their promotion at 
an unduly early period. In the statement by Mr. 
Metcalfe he points out that the seniority sergeants had 
an average service of 29 years in the Force, and that 
‘23 years was the average service of men promoted 
from the Clerks’ list? — As regards that, the work of a 
County Inspector’s Clerk is, taking it as a general 
rule, extremely arduous and extremely responsible, re- 
quiring great intelligence and attention to duty, and 
entailing prolonged hours. You require an in- 
telligent, competent man to transact the business; 
and then it is a sedentary life, and he never knows 
how long his hours may be. Unless certain advan- 
tages were held out by which sergeants occupying this 
position would reap some reward for their labours I 
am quite satisfied we could not get competent men to 
do the work. We might order a man to do the work, 
but he would not do it willingly, and we would not 
get the same good work we get at present. That ap- 
plies also to flip, juniors, the Assistant Clerks. They 
give up the opportunity of gaining favourable records 
also. I do not say that seniority does not in like 
manner deserve promotion, but it is open to any man 
in the Force to trv to become a County Inspector’s 
Clerk. 

4268. Mr. Headlam. — How is the post given?— Men 
send in their applications to be placed on the list for 
Assistant Clerks. We judge from the reports of their 
Officers if they are fitted for the position. They 
serve as Assistant Clerks and if they give satisfaction 
in that capacity they get promoted from a small special 
list of Assistant Clerks. Fivo or six a year are pro- 
moted that way. When a vacancy occurs as County 
Inspector’s Clerk they go forward to fill it. 

4269. Does the system interfere with the ordinary pro- 
motion to any considerable extent? — No. I was speak- 
ing about tie abolition of marriage penalties. The matter 
has been gone into very fully by the various witnesses. 
I can only say I much sympathise with these unfortu- 
nate cases, but, of course, there are always two sides to 
every question. The figures which have been given to 
you with regard to the difficulty of getting housing ac- 
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commodntion, and the cost of housing accommodation, 
show you how extremely difficult it is for our mar- 
ried police to be housed in Ireland. A large propor- 
tion of the police are married. In 1900, 46 

per cent, and in 1913, 38 per cent were married. 
The difficulty has increased of late years in providing 
accommodation for these married men. It throws an 
extra strain on single men for serving in isolated huts, 
etc. Therefore I am strongly of opinion, as my prede- 
cessors have been, that it is very necessary to impose 
some strong check on improvident marriages. I would 
not, however, limit the length of service one day sooner 
than 7 years, but I think the State having given leave 
to a man to marry at 7 years’ service might very well 
give him, as he would now get at 10 years, a lodging 
allowance. He has to house his wife suitably, to pro- 
vide furniture, and so on, at the beginning of his 
career. He feels the effect of this later on when the 
children come. I would, therefore, recommend that 
tiie lodging allowance lie given to married men at 7 

4270. Mr. Headlam. — You would not increase that 
to 10 years? — No. Our recruits join at ages varying 
from 19 to 22 years. When a man is 27 or 28 years ■ 
of age, if sufficient pay is given to him to make sav- 
ings towards provision for marriage, I believe that 
man is a much more useful member of society at 27, 
28, or 29 years, with a wife to keep his house, and 
with all the advantages of domestic life rather than to 
defer his marriage to a later period. 

4271. Mr. Headlam. — You would allow anyone of 
27 years of age to get married? — I would not limit 
the age to 27, but I would limit it to 7 years’ ser- 
vice. The penalties attached to a breach of the 
marriage regulations are extremely heavy. I think 
for many years the penalty was dismissal from the 
Force. In later years this extreme penalty has been 
relaxed, but throughout his service he is, officially 
speaking, an unmarried man. I think there ought 
to be some hope of salvation some time in his career. 

4272. The Chairman. — How would you propose that 
could be carried out? — It is difficult to make any pro- 
posal which wotild be satisfactory. 

4273. Do you regard this as being decided by Sta- 
tute at present? — Yes. I have no authority to give 
lodging allowance. 

4274. Except, I think, it says “ in accordance with 
the regulations of the Force”? — Yes, but we do not 
allow' a man to marry without permission. I have no 
discretion to give lodging allowance in such a case, 
so I havo been always advised. I think a rule that 
could with advantage be followed is that by which a 
man is cleared from any unf avoui - able marks against him 
after 5 years. After that his unfavourable record is not 
taken into account. Any further breach of discipline is 
treated as a first offence’. If a man marries contrary to 
regulations, I think if for 5 years he can maintain him- 
self without coming unfavourably under notice it 
would be a fitting period to extend to him the privi- 
leges of a married member of the Force, and the cost 
to the State would be very small. I would qualify 
that by saying that if it were found that a large 
number of men were getting married iu such num- 
bers as to make it evident they were taking advantage 
of this 5 years rule to evade the spirit of the Order, 
then like any other breach of the regulations it would 
be open to the Inspector-General to revoke it. 

4275. The Chairman. — While you may have that in 
your mind you would not suggest that any definite 
number of years should be named? — There might be 
circumstances in one case which would make it dif- 
ferent from another. Why should not the Inspector- 
General exercise his discretion in that as well as dis- 
missal? — I think it would throw rather an onus on 
the Inspector-Geueral. I speak with experience in 
these matters. In matters of discipline I sometimes 
receive letters from all classes of the community, 
which arc extremely embarrassing, pressing me to 
exercise clemency, or let the man off altogether. The 
Inspector-General would be so harassed by these kind 
of persons that it might be extremely embarrassing if 
he had no final stand-by in the way of limit. I say 
that in the case of a man who has married without leave 
he should reap no benefit for marriage allowances. 
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within five years, but that if it became clear that men 
were deliberately marrying with the distinct intention 
of evading the regulations they should be subjected 
to the penalties laid down. 

4276. Mr. Stakkie. — Is there a Statute preventing 
the granting of lodging allowance under such circum- 
stances? Lodging allowance is not fixed or granted by 
Statute? — I cannot say. 

4277. The widow of a man marrying without leave is 

not entitled to pension under the 1883 Act? — I cannot 
say, Mr. Starliie. I have to rely on these matters on my 
staff. If a man who has 15 years' service dies in the 
Force his widow gets a pension; but if not 15 
years' service she gets a gratuity. I support the 
recommendations made to the Committee by several 
witnesses on that point. There is another point which 
has been very freely gone into by the witnesses and 
which I support, that is cases where there has been 
no change of rank. I recommend that pension be 
granted on the actual pay at retirement instead of on 
the average of three years. I also suggest that 

should the Committee think fit to recommend an in- 
crease of pay to the Constabulary, that any man who 
retires immediately any new Act may be. passed, that 
his pay may be deemed to be that passed by the new 
Act for the past three years for the purpose of pen- 
sion. Other witnesses have asked that allowances may 
be pensionable. This is a very difficult point. As re- 
gards pensions being calculated on allowances I think 
that on this matter as well as on the question of pay, 
the general principles which guide the pay and 
allowances of the Police Forces of Great Britain might 
fairly be applied to the E.I.C. I am not acquainted 
with the rules across the Channel for allowances, but 
we must bear in mind the fact that the allowances of 
the officers of the R.I.C. are pensionable, with the 
exception, I believe, of horse allowance, and on that 
principle there seems to me no valid reason why men 
who perform the same class of duty should be meted 
out a different treatment to the officers. I suggest 
the Committee should weigh these matters. I know 
it is a very difficult point to settle. I recommend any 
concessions which can be made in calculating men’s 
allowances for pensions, and I hope you will give the 
matter careful and sympathetic consideration. 

4278. Mr. Headlasi. — You have not formulated in 
your own mind what allowances? — I do not feel in- 
clined to give a direct answer without consultation and 
weighing the matter very carefully before coming to a 
conclusion, but the general point I adhere to is that the 
men perform the same kind of duties as officers, and 
they perform them well, and I think that similar 
treatment might, and I hope will be meted out to them. 

4279. The Chairman. — Speaking of these allowances 
you do not-, of course, contemplate charge allowances? 
— No, but I would start with a general analogy with 
the position of a commissioned officer. Taking his 
general expenditure throughout the year, for instance he 
buys boots, and when he leaves the Force he still has to 
buy boots, and the pensiou provides for it. The non- 
commissioned officer or constable still has to buy boots, 
but it is not an asset in his general allowances. With 
reference to the Head Constable Major, I support an 
appeal made on his behalf by some previous witnesses. 
He is invariably selected by me. I look for a nmn with 
the highest character, and the best police record I can 
•find. His duties at the Depot are very responsible, and 
his services most valuable to the staff. I specially re- 
commend that his position should he recognised . I would 
also suggest, following the example of the Army, in 
view of the great expense which the promotion of 
a Head Constable to Officer’s rank involves that an 
allowance for procuring liis uniform should be 
granted. In the Army, I believe, the allowance to a 
Lieutenant promoted from the ranks is something like 
£150. Our officers have to provide a suitable uniform 
in which to turn out, and to maintain their, position 
in the eyes of the public. It would be the very 
greatest advantage if men promoted to be officers 
were given £100 towards additional expenditure, as at 
present it really means men getting into debt. An- 
other point I should be glad if the Committee would 
consider. On many occasions it may be necessary sud- 
denly to call away a District Inspector from his station. 


Last autumn I had to call five District Inspectors 
away. They were in Dublin from the end of August 
until January, and during that time their duties were 
performed by their Head Constables. The latter had 
considerable responsibility, and they got nothing for it. 
Under our Finance Code a District Inspector under 
certain conditions when he is acting for his County 
Inspector receives 2/7 a day,' that is when lie is acting in 
the absence of liis County Iuspcctor for a continuous 
period exceeding 30 days. I do not think it would be un- 
reasonable if the State were to mark tlieir sense of the re- 
sponsibility devolving on Head Constables by giving him 
a small sum, say, I/O a day under similar conditions 
As regards merit pay, I am not acquainted with the 
rules which obtain across Channel, hut I do feel that 
while merit pay, or good service pay is given to a 
limited number of officers, uo such mark of njiproval is 
given to excellent non-commissioned officers and men. 
I would suggest that good service pay of £8 per annum 
should be given to 20 head constables, that £5 per 
annum should be given. to 100 sergeants, and that 1 /- 
a week should be given to 250 constables of over 20 
years’ service, the rules for such good service pay to 
be identically the. same as those in the ease of officers. 
The regulation governing the grant to officers is as 
follows : — ‘ ' Good service, pay will be awarded to a 
limited number of officers, whatever their position on 
the list, who shall have specially distinguished them- 
selves by active and zealous exertions in the discharge 
of their duty.” I do not apprehend any difficulty in 
making the award of this pay. It ought I consider 
to be in the hands of the Inspector-General, who 
would be nd vised by the Reward Board at Head- 
quarters. As regards constables, it would be a reward 
for good and faithful service for men who have not been 
able to obtain promotion, though they may have done 
extraordinary fine service as constables. They may 
not have the attributes of command necessary for 
higher rank, but their services mav have been valuable 
to the State. With reference to boot allowances, I 
have heard, as the Committee have, that it is con- 
sidered by witnesses that owing to the rise in prices 
boots have become more expensive, and that the wet 
roads in certain parts of Ireland are peculiarly de- 
structive of leather. In view of the rise in the price 
of leather I think it would not be unreasonable to 
increase the. boot allowance from 6d. to 7d. a week. 
Reference lias been made to the fuel and light allow- 
ances. The President of this Committee has pointed 
out to witnesses that the Inspector-General has power 
to increase the allowances (which are, iti some sta- 
tions, £8 2s., and in others £7 10s.), when due cause 
is shown. I do so occasionally. The increase at pre- 
sent which is being drawn means about 15 per cent, 
of the total cost we pay for fuel and light. The in- 
ference seems, however, that in the great majority of 
small stations the allowance suffices. The price of 
coal has risen, and we have no guarantee that it 
will fall. At present we give the men in the winter 
months, from November to April, 14/- a month, and 
in the summer, from May to October, 11/-. As 
cold sets in rather early in November, I suggest that 
the ordinary allowance should bo May to September, 
12/- a month ; October to April, 15/- to 16/- a month, 
as the Committee may consider fit. 

4280. The Chairman. — Would that also be subject 
to doubling if tbe Inspector-General thought 
proper? — Yes, I should retain the privilege of doiug so 
when a reasonable and proper case is made out. 

_ 4281. The contribution by the married man who 
lives outside the barrack for cleaning barrack lias been 
dwelt upon. Except as barrack orderly the married 
men do not occupy tife barrack?— It is difficult to 
reduce that to pounds, shillings, and pence, hut I 
think that on such occasions when the public enter 
the barrack to get information or to lodge complaints, 
or when prisoners are beiug brought there to the lock- 
up, any cleaning necessary is done for the benefit of 
the State, and not for the married man or the man 
living in barracks. If some small portion of the bar- 
rack servant’s salary were paid by the State as a re- 
cognition of the public duties which devolve on her I 
think it would he fair to all concerned. 
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4282. As regards the lock-up, is that cleaned by 
the men themselves or by the barrack servant? — It is 
cleaned by the barrack servant, except where a bar- 
rack servant cannot he got, and the men have to do 
everything. 

4283. Mr. Stakkie. — I n some larger towns men arc 
employed for cleaning up? — The servants eleau up as 
well there. In the ordinary police barrack any neces- 
sary cleaning that has to he done is done by the barrack 
servant. 

4284. The Chairman. — A Committee appointed at 
the beginning of the year decides what is the propor- 
tion to be paid by married families living in barracks 
and by married men living out of barracks? — The 
married man living out pays 1/- to 1/8 a week; the 
married man living in barracks pays 2/- to 2/6, and 
the single man’s contribution is probably larger. 

4285. He pays the balance between these two of 
whatever the barrack servant costs? — Yes. 

4286. A head constable stated he did not use any 
portion of the barrack except his own quarters, and 
it came hard on him to pay his 2/6 a week? — Yes. 
I think this is a question to which it would be diffi- 
cult to give any solution by question and answer be- 
fore the Committee. I think it is a question that could 
best be gone into by a Departmental Committee, 
who could send in a recommendation to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

4287. Mr. Headlam. — I should like to get an ex- 
planation of why it is necessary to have a servant in 
a police barrack, having regard to the system in the 
army? — I am sorry that question was not asked of 
some of the officers who live in daily communication 

. with the men. 

4288. I asked some witnesses and they replied they 
were too tired to do so?— I think I con suggest an ex- 
planation, without having special knowledge, and that 
is that if for any reason the strength of the barrack 
is below its normal, with men on sick leave, or on 
duty, and with only the barrack orderly inside, it 
would be quite impossible to clean out the lock-up 
and the house, cook men’s food, arrange for supplies 
of drinking water, and go for food. In a number of 
places, under such conditions, the administration of 
the police could not be carried out at all. In the case 
of a regiment it is a unit, which : s equipped with all 
that is necessary for its daily life, either in quarters 
or the field. In quarters it is necessary for the men 
to learn how to cook for themselves, for in active 
service there would be no one to do it for them. Our 
experience is that it is necessary to have some out- 
side assistance in the Force, for if the men are called 
away for police duties that may arise, such as agrarian 
trouble, murder, and so on, food would not be ready for 
them when they returned from duty. 

4289. You think it would be impossible to de- 
tail men for the duty? — It would be quite impossible. 

4290. Mr. Starkie. — The unsurmountable question 
would be the cooking? — Yes. 

4291. Mr. Headlam. — Are there servauts at the De- 
pot? — Only cooks. 

4292. The cleaning is done by themselves, and at 
the big barracks up at Belfast and Derry it is done 
by themselves? — Yes. They have cooks there. It is 
only in country districts, where the number of con- 
stables is small, that it is necessary, and that of 
course applies to small country towns, where the public 
come in with inquiries, the Weights and Measures 
Sergeant goes off about his duties, and the various 
calls of the police render it essential to have some 
assistance to do the menial duties of ordinary do- 
mestic life. 

4293. The Chairman. — This matter as to. fuel and 
light, and so forth, my personal opinion is that as 
the Inspector-General has dealt with it in the past he 
should deal with it in the future?— Yes. .The Food 
and Drugs question has been dealt with at some length 
by previous witnesses, and the Committee has been 
fully informed as regards this point. I think some 
remuneration should be paid to the Weights and 
Measures Inspector who has to carry it out. I think 
an allowance of £3 might he reasonable, and it might 
be levied from local authorities. It is a duty of ad- 
vantage to the community at large. 


4294. Mr. Headlam. — It is open to you to represent 
that the police are over-worked, and that they ought 
to have some remuneration from the county funds? — 

It is open to us. As to subsistence allowances, I 
entirely agree with what has been said here. I believe 
these subsistence allowances for some years past have 
nob beeu sufficient for non-commissioned officers and 
men who go out on duty. I have had many applications 
from men which unfortunately I have not been able 
to meet. I think that the subsistence allowance as 
a whole should be raised from 3/6 to 4/6 for a night’s 
lodging for a constable, and in the case of head 
constables from 4/6 to 6/-. I would like to make 
special reference to what several witnesses have 
brought forward about fumilies in barracks. Children 
under 16 may be allowed to sleep in barracks without 
any special regulation. Children over 16 may -obtain 
the permission of the Inspector-General to sleep in 
barracks if there is sufficient accommodation for them. 
As a generaL rule there is sufficient accommodation. 

I recollect few cases of children between 16 and 18 
being sent out of barracks within the past ten years. 

I can trace no young girl, age 16, being sent out of 
barracks. I understand that the State does not 
recognise any obligation of housing a- child who has 
reached the age of 16 years, but, as I have said be- 
fore, I constantly allow children to remain in barracks 
until they are 18 under the powers given to me. 
After the age of 18, when exceptional cases arise, as 
they sometimes do, such as children being paralysed 
or injured, I send the case up to Government, and 
every ease I have recommended has been approved 
of. Regarding protection posts, the men are no 
doubt put to expense in setting up a temporary mess. 
They are hurried off at short notice, and they have 
no means of transporting their china, knives, forks, 
kettles, and so on. I think it would be reasonable 
to give some small grant, say 15/-, in the case of 
setting up a protection post 

4295. The Chairman. — That is another matter for 
the Inspector-General? — Yes. The Da" of Rest has. 
been alluded to, but it will be obvious to this Com- 
mittee that if one day. in seven is given it would 
mean an. increase of the Force by one-seventh. The 
Constabulary are allowed one month’s leave. The 
men live at some distance from their native coun- 
ties, and if given leave I think it is possible they 
would spend the day in the vicinity of the barracks, 
which would not be altogether an advantage, and 
the cost to the State might ultimately mean an 
additional .£160,000 annually. 

4296. Mr. Headlam. — Of course the ordinary 

month's leave would be discontinued, so that there 
would be something to set against it?— In England 
they get their leave as well. 

4297. Not 30 days? — No. I have now come to the end 
of the notes I had made on mntters for the remarks to 
the Committee, but there is one other matter I wish to 
suggest for consideration. Evidence has been given by 
a sergeant, a constable, and head constable in Belfast, 
and the Commissioner of Belfast as regards their 
duties. I am as fully acquainted with the hard 
work imposed by the duties in Belfast as it is possible 
for an Inspector- General living in Dublin to be. I 
realise the great strain devolving on the men there. 

I suggest that their pay should not be compared with 
the pay of the large boroughs across the Channel. We 
have a comparison at our very doors in Dublin — the 
Metropolitan. Police. Both forces are composed of 
picked men. In Belfast they are specially picked, be- 
cause, unlike, any large city Force I am acquainted 
with they must serve for two or three or more years 
in the country, and only then, when they have given 
proof that they are good efficient policemen, are they 
admitted. Any suggestion to limit the recruiting for 
Belfast would' be injurious to the efficiency of the 
Force as it is at present constituted. The City of 
Belfast has now a body of police which is recruited 
in a way which is different to any other force in Great 
Britain and Ireland. As regards their duties, the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police have the responsibility 
of looking after the Government buildings, and of deal- 
ing, as we know latterly, with a very rough element 
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of the population. In Belfast the conditions are 
entirely different. The constant strain of party 
bands, -with the men on duty whenever a band passes 
through the streets, and watching the factory hands 
to prevent quarrels as they go out, is very trying. I can- 
not recall liow many serious riots have occurred in 
Belfast since the great riots of 1886, but during the 
time I have been Inspector-General a riot broke out in 
1907 in one quarter of the city, the Nationalist quarter; 
eix regiments of infantry, 80 cavalry, and 1300 police- 
men were engaged in the riots and the situation be- 
came so bad that the police were actually withdrawn 
from the streets. In 1886 371 members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary received injuries. Then the popu- 
lation was 208,000. Now it is nearly 400,000. Com- 
parisons have been made between Belfast and Liver- 
pool as showing that the number of sergeants and con- 
stables are about the same, and that in Liverpool also 
there are sectarian difficulties. In Liverpool, in the 
disturbed area, there are about 120,000. Of these 90,000 
are Protestants or Orangemen, and 30,000 are 
Catholics. There is a regular dividing line between 
the two. In Belfast the Constabulary have to main- 
tain order between the two great sections of the popu- 
lation, one numbering nearly 300,000, and the other 
over 100,000, and the strain which is thrown on them 
is very great. I would suggest, therefore, that in any 
consideration of their pay in Belfast it might be use- 
ful to take a general survey of their duties as com- 
pared with the other great police Force in Ireland, the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. While the actual pay 
of a constable serving in Belfast should be fixed the 
same as that of other constables throughout the Force 
a special Belfast allowance should be given to bring 
his remuneration to a levelling up to that enjoyed 
by his comrade in Dublin, where the expense of living 
is probably very much the same. Where the duties 
are difficult, and at times dangerous, as they are in 
Belfast or other large towns in Ireland — and Lon- 
donderry in a measure has difficulties like Belfast — I 
^ think there that the men in such cities who receive the 
'pay of men of the Royal Irish Constabulary should be 
given allowances which would clearly mark off the 
increased responsibility of their labours in large towns 
as compared with rural districts. Borough and city 
forces in England receive higher remuneration than 
men in the rural districts. If a constable m Belfast does 
not give satisfaction he would revert to his ordinary 
pay in one of the rural districts. 

4298. The Chairman. — Have you considered at nil 
the question of pension as applied to the man with 
Belfast or Londonderry allowances who retires? — I 
would not pension him on the allowances, but perhaps 
I would regard it as part of his pay. If it ia given as 
part of his income while serving there I would pen- 
sion him on it when he leaves. 

4299. Would you stipulate that he must have served 
any considerable time before retiring? — I think that 
is a matter for consideration. Soma safeguard ought 
bo laid down. A man cannot get r pension unless he 
retires after long service, except lie is injured. As 
men go into Belfast with three or four years’ ser- 
vice and do not leave until they go on pension, they 
would be in it a long time. 

4300. You don’t think this would interpose any 
difficulty about transferring men from Belfast? — Not 
the slightest. The moment it is decided that a man 
is disqualified from serving in Belfast owing to the 
manifestation of any opinions, or want of qualifica- 
tions for discharging the duties peculiar to the city, 
I transfer him. 

4301. Mr. Headlam. — Supposing a man in Belfast 
is transferred because his health has weakened, he 
loses any advantage?-— I should regard that as a 
misfortune which is inevitable, but there might be 
some saving clause. 

_ 4302. The Chairman.— P erhaps it would save his 
life? — Yes. An officer in the army might hope for 
distinction, if he remained serving on in Somaliland, 
for instance, but if he did so liis health might break- 
down and the result would be his career might be ended. 

4303. After the adjournment for luncheon Rir Neville 
Chamberlain resuming his evidence said : — One point 


on which I spoke under a misapprehension was 
with regard to barrack servants. I was under 
the impression that in Belfast men did not employ 
barrack servants, only cooks. I find they do employ 
extra barrack servants. They pay them out of their 
own pockets. Thinking over the subject, if the men 
did the work of barrack servants in Belfast, or par- 
ticularly elsewhere, as is done in the army, it would 
necessitate increasing the number of men in the ser- 
vice, as the men now employed out of doors would 
not be available. 

4304. Mr Heaulam. — The. Force is uot big enough 
to provide for fatigue parties? — No. 

43013. Not evon in a big station like Belfast? — No. 
I understood Sir David to say that the question of 
giving allowances to men when setting up protection 
posts rested with me. I have no power to do so. I 
have only one more suggestion to refer to. Iu the 
1901 Report reference, was made to the advantages 
of a man serving in the Constabulary who obtains 
a pension of £48 10s. fid. at the age of 50 It was 
stated, if I recollect aright, that a civilian in ordinary 
life to get such a pension would have to pay, I think, 
6/11 a week. I think that the rates of insurance 
have been modified since that time. I understand 
on referring to one of the Insurance Societies that if 
a man paid annually from the age of 20 to 50 years 
£12 5s. fid., or 4/9 a week, he could get an annuity 
at 50 of £48 10s. fid. This might be materially re- 
duced as in the case of the Civil Service by the Force 
as a whole being insured, as there would be no cost 
of collection. The amount might then be as low as 
4/4 a week, my point being that an artisan who is 
drawing 30/4 a week if he puts by 4/4 of that 
amount would get the same pension. 

4306. Mr. Headlam. — You do not imply that the 
Constabulary would prefer to pay 4/4 weekly for that 
pension? — I could not say. 

4307. The Chairman. — In considering the matter 
from that point of view you must also consider the 
probabilities of a man of 20 years of age living in the 
Constabulary until he is 50 years of age? — There are 
many pros and cons. 

4308. Mr. Headlam. — About the number of men re- 
signing, have you anything to say? Has the number 
of men resigning increased very much lately? — I 
think you have got the figures. I have not got them 
here, but certainly within the last two years resigna- 
tions have been the cause of very great anxiety to me. 

4309. T asked you that because I remember the 
figures were uot very alarming. About resigning, in 
these former Committees, certainly in 1872, it was a 
great cause of complaint. For instance, in the first 
ten months of 1872, there were 585 resignations and 
only 69 recruits? — I cannot go back beyond tile period 
I have commanded the Force. 

4310. The chief cause of resignation given was 
deficiency of pay. It was said they emigrate con- 
stantly or procure better positions for themselves else- 
where. Nowadays emigration is a good deal less. I 
have been trying to find out from several witnesses 
what better positions were open to the men in Ireland 
now than the police. Can you say anything about 
that? — I cannot give evidence as useful as the wit- 
nesses who appeared before you, because they live in 
every part of Ireland and are acquainted with all the 
different phases of life in the labour world, but the 
impression I gleaned from all they said in their evi- 
dence was that a great many men who otherwise 
would come to us do not remain in Ireland. I am 
aware there is a great desire to have men of that class 
in the police forces in Great Britain. I recollect a 
conversation I lmd some, few years ago with an officer 
in charge of a branch of the London Metropolitan 
Police, when lie discussed the difficulties they have 
in recruiting. He asked me about getting men in 
Ireland, but I told him I feared wo could not help 
him because we required the men ourselves. As 
witnesses have told this Commission, there is a con- 
stant call from the police forces of the Colonies — 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and so on— for men 
to serve. "When these men go they send back 
to their comrades very favourable accounts of what 
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is taking place. I have no doubt that many men do 
go away to join these forces. 

4311. That is not a new thing. It had been going 
on at the time of these Committees. They inquired 
into these matters in 1872, and it does not seem to 
have increased very largely? — I may say that as re- 
gards the Police Forces in the Colonies it has in- 
creased in my time. So far as my experience goes the 
question has been more in the air. To show the desire 
for men from the Constabulary, we are getting constant 
applications from Police Forces in places such as 
the Straits Settlements, West India Islands, Hong 
Kong, and other places, asking us to fit them out 
with inspectors, sergeants, detectives. I think there 
can be no question that the trained R.I.C. man has 
a very excellent opportunity, if he leaves our Force, 
of getting on in other police forces, whether he leaves 
our Force with approved service or goes on his own 
account. I have no knowledge of the conditions of 
life in the various trades in Ireland, but I think 
that men of the intelligent, upright and reliable 
type that we endeavour to get, and do get in the 
very large majority in the Constabulary, some of 
whom show very high intelligence, and are able to 
pass a difficult competitive examination after a few 
years' service, would not have much difficulty 
in getting work in some of the many trades in Ire- 
land. Apart from the skilled trades there are many 
other sources of employment — such as assistants in 
asylums, county council clerkships, railway work, and 
so on. Be that as it may, I can only look at the 
actual facts, and they are that with the remuneration 
now given we are not getting enough men to supply 
the wastage of the Foree. As regards resignations, 
the numbers fluctuate. I cannot speak for 1872, but 
it has gone up of late years. In 1901 the Committee 
reported that the resignations during the previous ten 
years averaged 4 per cent, of the Force. In 1918 the 
number of resignations amounted to 299 men, or 
nearly 3 per cent, of the Foree. As to the question 
of getting employment, I have not followed the career 
of men who have gone to the police forces in Great 
Britain with approved service, but I happen to know 
one who has gone recently to one of the police forces 
across the Channel. He was drawing in Belfast 22/9 
and local allowances. In the police force in Great 
Britain he draws as a commencement pay 28/-, less 
24 per cent., about 27/4. His Chief Constable says 
he is an excellent man, with excellent prospects of 
advancement. 

4312. Mr. Headlam. — You think the market for this 
class of labour has been increased by the demand 
from the Colonial Forces, and you think it likely that 
there are occupations in Ireland. It is often alleged 
that there are no occupations in Ireland? — I think 
there are numbers of occupations in Ireland where a 
man of intelligence, integrity and upright character 
might do very well for himself. That is the impres- 
eion I have gained from hearing the witnesses. The 
police forces in Great Britain and abroad are open 
to men of the type we enlist in the Constabulary. 

4318. As regards pay, you put the increased cost 
of living as the chief ground for an increase ? — I do not 
think I mentioned the increased cost of living as the 
chief ground. It is a very important factor, but there 
are other important factors. One is the increased stan- 
dard of living throughout the country, and the other 
is that the people who used to come for the pay we 
give will not now come to us for that pay. It may 
be due to the increased cost of living, which bears 
very harshly on men who find they cannot provide for 
their families on the salary they draw. 

4314. Do you think the increased standard of living 
has affected the class below those from whom the 
police are recruited? Is the labourer in a better posi- 
tion than he was? — He is in a better position now than 
he was twelve months ago. 

4315. As a rule, the increase of labourers cottages 
has increased the standard of living of the labourers? — 
From all I have seen and heard, I think the 
standard of living has increased remarkably in the 
last 13 years. This is noticeable in the standard of 
comfort, '‘in the appearance of the people, and the 
money which seems to be circulated. 


4310. If the standard of comfort of the labourers has 
increased, why not draw on that class for the police? 
— We do draw some. 

4317. I understand from your evidence there are still 
more of the farming class? — Yes, because the labouring 
class, as a rule, do not come up at all to the standard 
we require. 

4318. Even with this increase of standard? — I think 
it will take fully a generation to improve the labouring 
class up to the intelligent class of men wo require. 
You may improve the wages of the labourer, but you 
will not improve his intelligence, habits of perception, 
and bis general fitness for what is required in the case 
of policemen. 

4319. As regards the labourer, you think the stan- 
dard has risen in comfort, but not in other things. 
The farming class has got to a higher standard than 
would be attracted by the present allowances. It 
seems to be above the standard from which you require 
to draw your policemen, and therefore you ought to 
inquire in the next grade, which has now reached the 
position the farming grade had 20 years ago? — That 
would require very careful inquiry and knowledge of 
the country. I would take any recruit in Ireland 
whether he is a labourer, as we do, or a farmer’s son, 
or whatever his position, so long as he comes up to 
our high standard as regards physique, education, 
respectability and moral character. 

4320. The labouring class have not reached that 
standard, would you say? — I would say the labouring 
class at present is far below that standard. 

4321. Have you considered whether you ought offer 
special inducements to ex-soldiers to join the police? 
— No. I do not know that any inducements would be 
of special advantage to us, nor do I think, indeed I am 
confident, we would get very few men. The standard 
of height in the British army is so low compared to our 
own mat very few men would be available to come 
to us after the expiration of their service. 

4322. They would not be too old at the expiration of 
their service? — Not necessarily too old. Though the 
character of the British army as regards discipline has, 
I believe, improved very much of late years, I would 
never consent to take a man into the Constabulary 
from the army — although we have a number of ex-sol- 
diers — except he had a character of “ exemplary ” or 
“very good." Also as regards the ex-soldier, apart 
from his army character, we should have to satisfy 
ourselves whether from his purely civilian aspect he 
complies with our other rigid conditions regarding 
general respectability. 

4323. That would be all right if he had an “ exem- 
plary " character? — Not necessarily. We might have 
a man of exemplary character from the army whose 
connections and various other points, into which I 
need not go too closely, might render him quite unfit 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

4324. Do you attach much importance to the ques- 
tion of height? — Yes. 

4325. Could you tell us more about the military 
nature of the duties of the police, and whether as 
much stress is laid now on the military side as there 
used to be? Do they practise shooting? — Yes. 

4326. They have to pass a standard? — Not to pass 
a standard. “ They practise with the Morris miniature 
tubes. They fire' a certain number of rounds. 

4327. How many rounds? — Twenty-one rounds with 
the Morris tube. " They are instructed with bail car- 
tridges at the Depot. During the first six months they 
are taken to the ranges to fire with ball cartridges. 
When efficient they are kept in practice with miniature 
tubes. They had' more practice, but of an entirely 
different character, before I joined the Force. After I 
assumed command I reported to Government— -I cannot 
quote the exact figures, hut I may say, roughly speak- 
ing that 180,000 rounds were fired during the previous 
vear, of which 70,000 never hit the target. The standard 
was so low and the difficulties so great, Government 
approved of my suggestion that these men should fire 
with the Morris tube. It saved large expense in march- 
ing money, in the hiring of fields for ranges, and in 
going long distances. As long as the men are entrusted 
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with weapons I regard it as my duty to maintain them 
in efficiency as to the use of those arms. If fired on by 
moonlighters or people in a disturbed district, it is 
essential that a man should be able to use his arms, and 
especially so when he has to protect somebody whose 
personal safety is threatened. Under local conditions 
the men accompanying him on duty, if they were not 
armed and skilled in the use of their arms, would be 
useless. Similar training is earned out in the case of 
revolvers. They fire a short course only, and the 
returns are submitted to me. 

4328. I asked because when I first knew Ireland 1 
used to see a great many policemen carrying rifles, and 
now I very seldom see them. That is why I wanted to 
know was as much stress laid On the military side as 
used to be? — The arms are in reserve to be used if 
required. 

4329. They are more a civilian Force. That being 

so, can you tell us something about the necessity of 
having such a large proportion of sergeants to con- 
stables in the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. We 

have, I think, between 1,300 and 1,400 stations. In 
most of these there is a sergeant with 3 or 4 constables, 
but in the bigger towns there is a greater proportion of 
constables to sergeants. 

4330. The general proportion of sergeants to constables 
being so high would make it appear that they are a mili- 
tary Force, but the teudeney nowadays in the Army 
is to allow a great deal more initiative to the men. Do 
you still think it necessary to have a sergeant for 
three constables in an isolated post? — I think the rank 
of sergeant given to a man is a symbol that he is in 
command, and also it marks in the eyes of the public 
the great responsibility which devolves upon him. 
He has the responsibility of the whole of that sub- 
district. You might still call him a constable, but be 
has to be paid for his labours. 

4331. The question I would rather put to you is, is 
it necessary to make suek a large distinction iu the 
case of these small posts? — Of course, there is the 
responsibility of a man in charge of three constables, 
but hardly as much as is represented by the difference 
in the pay between a sergeant and a constable? — Am I 
to understand that you suggest that the command of 
a small post might as well be exercised by a constable? 

4332. By acting sergeants or persons qualified for 
promotion? — I think I have said that constables are 
sent there when superior ranks are not available. 

4333. What I want to get at is, is it absolutely neces- 
sary that three men must have an officer of markedly 
superior rank. Could there not be a distinction 
between a constable in charge and the other constables? 
— No. It is the professional knowledge and the pro- 
fessional ability of the man who has risen to the rank 
of acting sergeant or sergeant that is required, not 
only to maintain discipline in these posts, but to look 
after the very serious difficulties which those posts 
have been established to meet. 

4334. I am not talking of posts, but the ordinary bar- 
racks in the country? — I consider it is essential to have 
a person who has proved himself to be an efficient police- 
man, and who has risen to the rank of acting sergeant 
or sergeant. Wherever there is a sub-district with 
its multifarious duties and responsibilities, I think a 
constable would be entirely unsuited to command there, 
except in emergencies, when there is nobody else to 
take his place. 

4335. You do not think it is a survival of the mili- 
tary side of the Force? — In English country villages 
you have one or two constables as a rule. In Ireland, 
in the same sort of place, you have three or four con- 
stables and a sergeant. 1 am not speaking of dis- 
turbed districts. I am speaking of quiet districts 
which form the Force from which you draw detach- 
ments. The Force in these districts has a large pro- 
portion of sergeants for duties which are performed in 
England by a mere constable. You think it is neces- 
sary, and not merely a military survival, to have a 
sergeant in charge of these small, quiet places? — I have 
never heard it suggested while I have been here that 
the arrangement had a military origin, but, taking the 
sub-districts throughout the length and breadth of Ire- 


land, you require a person of superior grade to deal 
with problems and difficulties that spring up. A 
county may he very quiet, but suddenly trouble arises 
which requires a superior type oi man to look after it. 

4336. It might be a constable on the verge of becom- 
ing a sergeant, and without the mere fact of having 
three stripes? — I cannot draw any parallel with Great 
Britain, because the conditions of police service in 
Irclnud are so essentially different that it requires a 
long • and varied experience to comprehend even what 
they amount to. 

4387. Turning to the question of pensions, several 
witnesses have said that they thought it was an injus- 
tice that a man was compelled to serve more than 24 
or 25 years. Do you think, as a rule, a man is fit 
to go on for 30 years? — I certainly do. 

4338. Would you say he could serve longer than 30 
years? — No, I would not. I would let him go at 30 
years at two-thirds his pay. 

4339. That is as at present? — Yes. 

4340. You don’t think it hard to turn a man out 
just at the time when he is bringing up a family, and 
wants all the money he can get? — Do you think ut 30 
years a man’s family is self-supporting? — He is not 
compelled to go out at 30 years. He can serve a much 
longer period so long as he can give proper service in 
the public interest, but when lie fails to do that it is 
in the public interest that lie should go. 

4341. Do you think you ought to be able to get rid 
of him after 30 years’ service on terms satisfactory to 
himself? — I think so, and also that he ought to be in 
a position to leave himself after 80 years’ service on 
two-thirds his pay. 

4342. We have heard a certain amount about the 
difficulties of pensioners getting employment in Ire- 
land. Have you anything to say about that? — I have 
nothing to add to what has been said by the witnesses, 
because I have no personal knowledge of what their 
employment is. I get occasional references from per- 
sons who write to me at headquarters, and I do every- 
thing I can to help them. I notice, as no doubt the 
Committee have seen, that in 1901 there were 48.6 per 
cent, of pensioners unemployed, and according to the 
last return there were 42.9. From that it would seem 
that a greater proportion are employed. What that 
employment is I cannot say. I think a return has 
been given. 

4343. We may take it that the generally expressed 
view is that the getting of employment is an unlikeli- 
hood? — The men have given their evidence on that 
point, and in weighing it myself I would attach con- 
siderably more weight to what reliable witnesses say 
than to statistics, because employment may be of such 
a very casual or unprofitable nature that it is nob of 
much use to a pensioner. 

4344. Do yon think they stay in the places where 
they end their services as a rule? — I cannot say. I 
have heard one witness refer to it, but I have no per- 
sonal experience of it. 

4345. About the duties of the police, some witnesses 
made rather a point of the extra duties imposed on 
some members of the Force in doing Weights and 
Measures duty aud Food and Drugs duty. During 
the time they do these duties they arc excused from 
ordinary police duties? — They are excused, but it may 
be well if I point out how it is possible in a police 
Force to be able to spare men for such duties. It is 
due to the fact that we have to maintain at all seasons 
of the year such a reserve of men as will bo available 
to meet sudden calls in the form of detachments. Wc 
have to furnish each year detachments for the annual 
celebrations in the North, as I have already described 
at some length. Wc have these men in reserve, and 
we employ them in the collection of agricultural sta- 
tistics, Weights and Measures duty, and so on. This 
work occupies nearly all the time of the men who are 
employed at it, and they are not available for police 
duties. It also interferes with ordinary police require- 
ments. Sergeants have to be sent to stations because 
they are certified to act as Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures, and not because they are most suitable for 
the locality, which is very often an important factor 
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in allocating a man to a district. Again, men acting us 
Weights and Measures Inspectors cannot sometimes be 
moved to stations where tlieir services would be valu- 
able, because qualified Inspectors are uot available to 
replace them. 

4340. The Chairman. — T hey are examined fox the 
position? — They undergo a very stiff examination for 
the position, and, as has been said, they are sent to 
the various Weights and Measures stations where they 
receive certain emoluments which are paid by the 
Verification Pees Fund, 

4347. Mr. Hkadlam. — I s it a statutory duty? — 1 can- 
not say, but I believe it is. 

4348. In any case the work which is imposed on the 
police in enforcing the law is nothing peculiar, is it? 

I mean all police forces are supposed to enforce the 
law? — All police forces are required to enforce the law; 
but in England other departments do work which de- 
volves on the Royal Irish Constabulary, as, for instance, 
tile Weight’s and Measures work, the taking of the 
Census, collection of Agricultural Statistics, cheeking 
Returns by the Petty Sessions Clerks, enumeration of 
emigrants, illicit distillation, and a lot of work in 
connection with the Congested Districts Board. 

4349. Some of these things you have enumerated are 
done in England by ex-policemen to a large extent. 
Supposing, for instance, the Census work and the Agri- 
cultural Statistics work is entrusted to ex-policemen 
in Ireland, would you be able to reduce the police? — 
It would depend on what number of pensioners would 
accept the work. 

4350. V T e understand they would do anything to get 
work? — That is a question I am not in a position to 
reply to, but it would not reduce the police by a single 
man, as we require them for trouble when it arises, 
and it does arise from time to time. 

4351. Crime appears to have decreased in Ireland? — 
I think the statistics I gnve showed that crime had 
not decreased. 

4352. I happened to be reading the charges of the 
Judges of Assizes? — I cannot- answer for that except for 
the returns of the Royal Irish Constabulary. These 
are the latest statistics, which I have already read out 
in evidence. From 1896 to 1900 , 46,369 indictable 
offences. From 1908 to 1912 49,771 indictable offences. 

4853. Of course, the comparison I was making was 
considerably previous to that. Have you anything to 
say about organisation? — -No. In what way? 

4354. “ How far the cost of such improvements can 
be met by any practicable reforms in the organisa- 
tion ”? — I am sorry to say I cannot make any sugges- 
tion. 

4355. You cannot suggest any way? — I can suggest 
no way at- present in which any alterations could be 
made in the organisation of the Constabulary without 
grave detriment to the public interests. 

4356. How long has the organisation remained the 
same?— I can only speak of the last thirteen years, 
when, generally speaking, the organisation has re- 
mained the same. 

4357. The organisation seems to have remained prac- 
tically unchanged since 1836, and the conditions having 
changed would not some re-organisation now be pos- 
sible?— The way I look at it is this. The organisation 
of the Force, as it- existed when I took command, was 
the result of many years of groat experience of police 
conditions in Ireland, drawn up in consultation by 
highly experienced police officers, and welded into one 
machine with the approval of Government, and m the 
case of financial matters with the concurrence of the 
Treasury. In such a machine, if you attempt to tamper 
with any portion of the machinery, when that machine 
is called upon to act as it may have to act at 
any time in Ireland, one thing is quite certain in 
my judgment, and that is there will be a 
break -down I have had experience of -the working of the 
Constabulary. On many occasions when police have 
been called on at short notice to undertake important 
duties everything has worked in such a smooth and 
admirable manner that I can only admire the ability 
and skill with which this organisation has been bu'lt 
up. I believe that at the present time to make any 
alteration, or upset the existing state of affairs, would 
be highly detrimental to the public interests. 


4358. But surely the conditions have changed a good 
deal. It is obvious to any observer that the condition 
of Ireland has altered within the last twenty years; 
but despite that the police organisation seems to have 
remained the same. Would you say that that is so? — 

I would say that the organisation ol the police has been 
built up to meet emergencies so far us its numbers 
permit, and it is the main agency for maintaining law 
and order in Ireland. There are quiet periods and 
disturbed periods. Speaking quite frankly to this Com 
mittee I believe if ever there was a period in the history 
of the Force since 1836 in which there may be great 
calls on both officers and men, it may be in the near 
future, and in the present critical state of important 
jrnblic matters which are now being considered by Par- 
liament. At this present time I do not see my way for 
making any suggestions for organisation. The time, 
it may be hoped, will come in Ireland when such ques- 
tions can be considered, and if it- rests with me to deal 
with them I shall be prepared to make a good many 
suggestions. But any change of the organisation must 
be absolutely dependent on a complete change in the 
disposition of the people. Any change must be based 
on the conditions that- the country becomes free from 
political and agrarian agitation, and that it can be 
policed on the general Tines of the police of Great 
Britain ; also that no large bodies of police can be col 
lected to act as detachments for anticipated riots. If 
such emergencies arise they must be dealt with mainly 
by the military. I understand that while under certain 
circumstances they help the civil power, it would be 
impracticable for them to undertake the duties devolv- 
ing on the police as regards detachments. 

4359. Your point is that the organisation of the 
lloyal Irish Constabulary is perfect, and that at the 
present moment it is inadvisable to suggest any 
change? — I do not think the organisation of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, or of any other public department, 
is perfect. I believe it is a good organisation which 
lias responded to every call made on it by successive 
Governments, and I also express the opinion that, 
whatever may be possible in the future, the present- time 
is certainly not the one in which to tamper in any way 
with an organisation which has proved so effective in 
the past, and on which calls may he made in the 
future. 

4360. There is no branch of the system which in your 
opinion might be changed without- affecting the main 
question of organisation? There is no opportunity 
for economies anywhere? — No. I may say I have served 
some years here, and if I could have seen anything 
which would affect economy, while maintaining the 
efficiency of the Force, I would have been the first to 
suggest it. 

4361. I have seen it stated that the cost of inspection 
is unduly great-. Have you anything to say about that? 
I understand all the stations are inspected periodically. 
How often?— Once a quarter by County Inspectors. 
"When I came to the Force I went into that question 
with the superior officers. They assured me — arid I feel 
now, after some years experience, that they were right — 
that the constant inspection of the men in the various 
districts and counties has very largely contributed to 
the high state of efficiency of the Force. If you 
reduce the inspections you leave the door open to 
inefficiency. 

4362. You do not mean to say that the people in 
charge of the stations cannot be trusted? — I do not say 
they cannot be trusted. They can be trusted; but iu 
every branch of the public service, including railways 
and tramways, you have inspections continually carried 
out, not because they do not trust, but- to see whether 
they are efficient in every way. That practice has been 
iu force for many years, and I would not like to see 
any modification. 

4303. You do not think once a quarter is more fre- 
quent than in most services? — I do not think it is too 
frequent for the Royal Irish Constabulary, owing to 
the many isolated posts. 

4364. That is the sort of thing the changed con 
ditions might affect, with the improved communication 
nowadays? — I think when the time comes for such a 
consideration it will be quite a useful point to go 
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into; but I am dealing with the present, and it is my 
duty to suggest anything which I think would keep 
the Force efficient. 

4365. Then, without altering the number of the 
police, might anything be done by reducing the number 
of stations and" extending the patrolling of districts. 
There are 1,354 stations. Is there anything statutory 
about that number? — No. 

4366. Or the number of districts — is that statutory? 

— No. As opportunity offered we have reduced the 

number of police districts and police stations. There 
are 16 headquarters districts less than in 1901, and 122 
barracks less than in 1901, and one County Inspector 
less in County Mayo ; but there are dangers attached to 
the reduction of barracks in districts. 

4367. I am not- talking about the reduction of the 
Force, but more concentration which might be possible 
owing to modern conditions of quick transport? — This 
question of concentration was very fully considered 
by the Government. In the early stages of my ap- 
pointment here we did reduce some districts and bar- 
racks; but Government, after very carefully consider- 
ing the matter, came to the conclusion that it was very 
dangerous to proceed further. I received instructions 
not to go on with the matter at the time, and it has 
not arisen since; but whenever the local officers or 
headquarters of inspection report that a barrack is 
not required it is discontinued. 

4368. Now, there are ono or two small points which 
came up in the course of evidence, the question of 
cycling allowance, for instance. I understand every 
constable is expected to keep a bicycle? — He is en- 
couraged to keep a bicycle, but not expected to. Those 
who keep bicycles have their names placed on a list of 
cyclists; but it is entirely a voluntary service. As 
regards cycling, the regulations have been revised 
since 1901 very carefully, and with the limitations 
which are imposed a very large economy results on the 
Constabulary Vote. These men voluntarily provide 
their own bicycles and use them on Government service. 
In many cases if they had not their bicycles we should 
constantly have to employ cars if we could get them, 
and in disturbed districts we could not get cars locally, 
and we should have had to increase our transport of 
mounted men very considerably. It is only in dis- 
tricts where cycling patrol is extensively done that a 
man derives any benefit from using his bicycle in 
Government service. The condition of the roads in 
country districts is so bad that the men’s bicycles get 
a good deal knocked about. It is of distinct advan- 
tage to the State that they should supply bicycles in 
this voluntary way, and that they should" be available 
for use. I do not think the allowance is an un- 
reasonable one. I may say as regards cycles that 
during the sittings of the Committee there has been 
a serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Cork 
district, and in a telegram I directed that the men on 
duty in connection with it should if possible use 
bicycles, as they could cover a greater tract of country. 

4369. Do you think most constables now have bi- 
cycles? — I think most of them have bicycles. 

4370. Another small point was the question of con- 
tracting for food in large stations. That is a question 
which came before other Committees. It always ap- 
peared that the men do not take steps to get their 
food cheaply? — Our men are so extremely intelligent 
and so careful of their money that they take the 
greatest pains to get their food as cheaply as possible. 
I have not gone into the question of the men contract- 
ing for their food, but it would be possible only in the 
cities where there are a number together. Men would 
be coming and going, and some men might come in 
who would not agree to the local contracting rates, and 
it would only lead to friction. The men are old 
enough and sensible enough to look after their own 
interests. I think this is a matter that might fairly 
be left to the men themselves. 

4371. They are not getting contracting rates when 
they might? — I think it is questionable when it comes 
to contracting rates whether the men could get things 
very much cheaper than they do at present. I am 
associated with some charitable societies in Dublin. 
We get a small amount of food at contract rates; but 


I do not believe we get it much cheaper than the ordi- 
nary householder who goes to a decent firm. The 
difference is microscopical. 

4372. Another point touched on by witnesses is the 
question of letting lodgings. Have you anything to 
say on that? — As to the question of letting lodgings, 
permission was given in April, 1905. With the con- 
currence of Government I permitted men to keep 
lodgers; but I cannot say to what extent it has been 
availed of. It is only to a small extent, because the 
bulk of the bouses men are able to got are not suffi- 
ciently large to take in lodgers. 

4373. They arc forbidden to take a bouse for the pur- 
pose? — It leads to complaints from local people who 
are taking lodgers themselves. On very rare occasions 
I have refused permission. I recollect two eases where 
men at the seaside were prepared to take lodgers, 
and set themselves up in opposition to the local lodging- 
house keepei’s. The result in such cases would be to 
produce friction which would impair the men’s effi- 
ciency as policemen. The only possible solution was 
that they should give up taking lodgers or be transferred 
at the public expense. As a rule if a man had a house 
sufficiently large and could get a suitable class of 
lodgers as regards respectability, there is no reason 
why he should not take them in. 

4874. What about eugagiug in trade? Some wit- 
nesses said English policemen may engage in trade? — 
The men’s wives may engage in trade to such an 
extent as I give permission. For instance, they would 
be allowed dressmaking, millinery, and teaching. They 
are not permitted to open shop in the houses in which 
their husbands are quartered, as they would get into 
competition with local traders. 

4375. But any reasonable application to engage in 
trade is not refused by you? — So long as it is not a 
shop in the husband’s"” county. 

4876. There is not much grievance in that matter? — 
T believe there is no grievance at all. 

4377. We had no representative from the mounted 
Force? — They came forward to ask for an increase of 
pay. 

4378. Is that Force still kept quite distinct? — Quite. 

4379. There are no complaints about want of pro- 
motion there? — They have not made any complaints. 
They move up practically automatically. 

4380. According to the figures 35 per cent, are head 
constables, sergeants, or acting-sergeants. Another 
small point one of the witnesses complained about was 
the fact that he was not able to have any comforts 
in his barrack — was not allowed to put up a shelf, and 
so on. Is there any strict military discipline in the 
barracks? — I would not call it military discipline. 
Space is limited and we have to keep it tidy. We 
have to follow the old carefully-considered barrack 
regulations laid down, and experience shows it is the 
most suitable way of keeping our barracks tidy. I 
am not prepared to welcome any proposal for putting 
up shelves or introducing easy chairs or things of that 
sort. The men know perfectly well what is before 
them when they enter the Force. I fancy complaints 
under that head are not likely to bo very many. I 
do not see any grounds for complaint there. 

4381. Can you tell us why there should be two police 
forces in Ireland, and why the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police and the Royal Irish Constabulary should not be 
amalgamated? — I have not studied the matter. I 
found admirable police, in Dublin when I arrived: 

4382. Mr. Starkxe. — There were two separate forces 
for Belfast and Londonderry, and Belfast had a separate 
force up to 1865? — Yes. 

4383. The Chairman. — It was not a Government 
force. It was a local or municipal force. 

4384. Mr. Headlam. — You have never considered that 
subject — whether the two forces ought to be run from 
one centre? — I have not considered it. 

4385. The Chairman. — It is a question for the- 
Government? — Entirely a question for the Govern- 
ment. 

4386. Mr. Headlam. — There are a certain number of 
names retained for various sections of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, such as Free Force, Revenue Force, 
Extra and Reserve Forces. Is there auv object in- 
retaining all that, if we had an Act of Parliament ter 
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carry out any recommendations of this Committee? — 

I think the Revenue Force may go. It is moribund 
ns regards its title for many years past. The matter 
■on the whole is one I would wish to think over rather 
than give a reply to across the tabic. 

4387. It seems to me there is not much menniug in 
these terms, though they aro still perpetuated. The 
Force is one Force for all intents and purposes, and 
there is no object in retaining so many men under one 
Act and so many under another? — That is a matter 
that might be looked into. 

4888. The Ciiaiuman. — The. question of payment is 
involved? — Those terms aro well understood in Ire- 
land. 

4389. They are a necessity? — Yes. 

4390. Mr.'STAinciE. — The reason the Free Force is so 
called is that they are free and have not to be paid for 
by the locality, and half the cost of the Extra Force 
has to be paid? — Yes. 

4391. The Chairman. — And is recruited according to 
circumstances, and is used according as the necessity 
arises either by application from the authorities or by 
order of Government. 

Mr. Headlam. — W hat is the object of keeping them 
separate? 

The Chairman. — Because the foundation of the 
Force is a Free Quota. You ean add to it as necessity 
arises from time to time, or reduce it. 

Mr. Headlam. — It has grown up historically. 
Apart from that thero does not seem much object in 
maintaining it distinct. 

4392. The Chairman. — In your time, Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, tho Force has been very largely in- 
creased on short notice and decreased on short notice? 

Mr. Headlam. — The whole Force? 

The Chairman. — T he proportion which is required. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain. — From 1904 reductions 
took place. The country became disturbed in 1907 
and we had to add 400 men, and the following year 
350 men. 

4393. The Chairman. — Perhaps you might be aware 
in connection with the records of the Force that be- 
tween 1879 and 1884 the Force was increased from 
10,000 to 14,000 men? — Quite so. 

4394. The Free Quota being limited by Statute to 
10,006 men, the surplus was, of course, recruited as 
an Extra Force, and one moiety of that Extra Force 
was paid for by some locality. Now you were asked 
about the Revenue Police. For purposes of economy 
you have ceased to recruit for that Force? — Yes. 

4395. And the Free Quota continue to discharge the 
duties? — Yes. 

4396. Now speaking of that immense increase, we 
won’t suggest that such a thing may happen again, still 
we never know' what may happen. If you had a very 
low rate, that is in the number of non-commissioned 
officers and officers, and had been Inspector-General 
in 1879 and 1880 you would have had difficulty I pre- 
sume in providing for the command of 4,000 addi- 
tional men ? — Exactly, I agree with you. 

4897. Within a few months, or a couple of years 
notice, to provide officers for the 4,000 additional men? 
— Precisely so. 

4398. Again, I presume, when the Force was in- 
creased in your time the addition of 700 or 800 men 
would have put you in some difficulty if you had a 
relative decrease, of officers and non-commissioned 
officers during the time you were reducing the Force? 
— Yes. 

4399. Do I take it that those are some of the condi- 
tions that passed through your mind in connection with 
what is called the organisation of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary?— I was about to say that these conditions 
were verv clear to my mind on the questions of reor- 
ganisation. I regard it as essential that we should 
have at our disposal a number of trained, experienced 
police officers to take command of detachments, or be 
available in their respective districts. In the same 
way we require non-commisBioned officers not only for 
the present numbers, but if unfortunately the numbers 
have to be increased. At any rate we should have the 
nucleus there on which we could build up very rapidly 


any additional numbers required, bub we could not do 
it unless we had trained men to fall back on, especially 
officers. 

4400. Does that same consideration enter into your 
mind with regard to the reduction of stations? — Cer- 
tainly, because unless we have stations we shall not 
have room in which to put extra police if required* 
That is a consideration in keeping up sub-districts. 

4401. Mr. Headlam. — In keeping up the present dis- 
tribution? — Yes, it is a slight consideration, but one 
which should uot be lost sight of, that with our present 
organisation we uot only arrange the police through- 
given centres of the sub-districts of Ireland, but we 
have these barracks in which, on emergency, we can 
place extra meu. 

4402. The Chairman. — You were asked as to whether 
the existence of these stations was under statutable- 
authority. It is not in a way, but it is indirectly in 
this way, that it is a distribution directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant under statute? — Yes. 

4403. Has the Lord Lieutenant prescribed the num- 
ber of stations? — He prescribes the strength and dis- 
tribution of the Force. 

4404. In prescribing the strength and distribution 
of the Force, I presume the Lord Lieutenant does not 
go into particulars of any area but counties? — No. 

4405. In the calculation for counties submitted by 
you for his guidance and distribution, you prescribe 
your stations? — Thq number of stations and districts 
based on the reports from those distrets after they 
have been very carefully considered by the experienced 
officers who assist me, and on whose advice I can 
rely. 

4406. This question of the strength and distribution 
of the Force is a statutable one, but it is the preroga- 
tive of the Lord Lieutenant? — Yes. 

4407. Mr. Headlam. — The Lord Lieutenant and the 
Government in Ireland acting on the advice of the 
Inspector-General? 

The Chairman. — The Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

Mr. Headlam. — As a matter of fact, the Council is 
not the executive body. 

The Chairman. — It is in that respect. 

4408. [To TFifness). — Now I want to ask you further 
—10,006 is the free quota, and I think from informa- 
tion given to the Committee by Mr. Campbell that the 
Force on the 31st December last was 1,459 sergeants 
and constables under tbe statutable strength, and it was 
756 under strength as distributed by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Of that 756 it was on that day 227 under 
strength as entered on the estimates for the year 1913-4, 
that deficiency of 227 being attributed to the lack of 
recruits and resignations. The Irish Government, 
acting on the advice of the Inspector-General of Con- 
stabulary, has seen fit to reduce the Force since the 
Lord Lieutenant’s distribution, or rather to leave 
vacancies unfilled in the interests of economy to the 
extent of 529 at discretion and as a matter of choice, 
and 227 because you had not the recruits? — Yes. 

4409. Mr. Headlam. — On the 31st December the 
vacancies were 227, and there were only 103 candi- 
dates? — I must once more impress on the Committee 
the statement which I gave at some length, that in 
quoting the number of candidates for enlistment it is 
necessary to eliminate the number of second-class can- 
didates. For the purpose of our enlistment, according 
to the usage and practice of the Force, we had only 
19 men to enlist for 227 vacancies. Before we pass 
from the question of the strength of the Force, as 
bearing on the duties devolving on men in the counties 
outside Belfast, I would like to give some figures. In 
August, 1912, we augmented the Force in Belfast by 
200 men. In January, 1901, we had, taking head 
constables, sergeants, acting sergeants and men, 9,993 
serving outside Belfast. In January, 1914, of_ the 
same ranks, we had 9,004, that is to say, the policing 
of the rest of Ireland has to he performed now with 
989 men less. Of these Belfast has absorbed 200 men 
for anniversary or any other troubles that might arise - 

4410 Mr. Headlam. — I understand that though the 
proportion of police to population in Ireland is much 
higher than in England, that is necessary m order 
that the Government may have at its disposal a large 
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number of police to send to places which are likely 
to be affected with the peculiar conditions to which 
Ireland is subject? — That is one reason, but another 
reason is, as I touched on in the earlier part of ruy 
evidence, that whereas in Great Britain the police 
.can count on the assistance of respectable citizens 

4411. If I may venture to say so, I do not think 
that is universally true? — I can only go by police 
•experience. 

4412. Mr. Starkie. — It is always a subject of remark 
if a civilian assists a policeman in Ireland? — It is not 
only commented on, but the unfortunate civilian is 
ill-treated, and his life is not worth living afterwards. 
I do not know who the eloquent originator of the 
remark was, but I understand one of the differences 
between the conditions of police life in Ireland and in 
England has been defined as “ In England you trip up 
a thief ; in Ireland you trip up a policeman. ' ' The con- 
ditions of police life I believe to be so different in Ire- 
land as compared with England that it is necessary to 
keep up more men in proportion to the population here. 
Moreover, though I do not propose to do more than touch 
on it, the conditions under which the law is admini- 
stered in England differ in very marked respects to 
the conditions in Ireland, especially when any popular 
movement is on foot. In England you may trust in 
cases being decided very largely according to the mere 
legal aspect, but in Ireland occasions arise when 
magistrates vote against sending cases of land agita- 
tion, and so on, for trial. In many cases juries are 
not at all so prompt to convict in Ireland. That all 
reflects on the police, and you have to keep a larger 
■police Force. 

4413. The Chairman. — In fact you think the duties 
generally justify a larger proportion of police Force? — 
Yes. The duties generally hang largely on our detach- 
ments, and our detachments are constantly required. The 
Committee will excuse me for going at greater length 


into this question of detachments. In the five years prior 
to the Report of the Commission of 1901, that is to say, 
from October, 1896, to October, 1901, the following 
was the average number of men ordered annually on 
detachment duty of all kinds : — District Inspectors, 
69; head constables, 65; men, 3,433. From October, 
1901 to 1906, when the country appeared to be quiet, 
wo have a distinct rise — 66 District Inspectors, 82 
bead constables, 4,176 men. I now come to a year 
when the police were actively employed, such as may 
occur at any time. From October, 1906, to October, 
1907, there were employed 124 District Inspectors, 
148 head constables, 7,642 men. To do that barracks 
had to be stripped to their minimum. I had, on occa- 
sions of anniversaries iu the North, only two men 
in each barrack remaining to do the work of 161 dis- 
tricts, one to act as barrack orderly and the other to 
maintain law and order, and only one policeman left 
in 17 6ub-districts. 

4414. Mr. Headlam. — You do not, in fact, agree 
with the Irish representative — I believe he was a 
member of Parliament, who said : — “ The Royal Irish 
Constabulary used to be an army of occupation; it is 
now an army of no occupation ”? — I think a great deal 
of nonsense is talked in Parliament. 

4415. The Chairman. — And out of it. The questions 
wo have been considering now are questions which 
lie with the Irish Government, and are dictated in 
their opinion by necessity? — That is the case. 

4416. The Chairman. — We are very much obliged 
to you. Thank you. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain . — I would thank the Com- 
mittee, not only on my own behalf for the patient, 
indulgent way they have listened to the evidence 
I have given to them to-day, but also for the great 
kindness, consideration and patience they have shown 
during the evidence submitted by the officers and men. 


District Inspector H. 

4417. The Chairman. — -An application has been sub- 
mitted from the elected representatives of the. County 
■ and District Inspectors, in which they ask that in 
addition to an increase of pay suitable provision should 
be made for their widows and children in the event 
of their death when serving in the Force, as is made 
for the families of men serving in the ranks. Now, 
as one of the elected representatives, you will perhaps 
proceed in any way you wish in presenting the matter 
to us? — I understand, sir, you have got a memorandum 
that was drafted by the Committee of officers that met 
at the Depot on the 8th January. I will keep as 
closely as possible section by section to that. There 
has been an alteration to a certain extent. The 
original Memorial mentioned pensions for the widows 
of officers who died while serving or within twelve 
months of their retirement. The officers have asked 
me to alter that to pensions for widows on the same 
terms as are granted to widows of officers in the army 
without limitation. 

4418. First of all begin with the question of pay? — 
.The strength of the number of officers that we are 
making the demand for at present is, 37 County 
Inspectors, as shown by the list of January, 1914, 
89 first-class District Inspectors, 90 second District 
Inspectors, and 17 third-class, and 3 cadets. The 
case of the officers for an increase of pay has not been 
put before any Committee since 1882, and I believe 
that then it was simply introduced after the Commis- 
sion. The commencing rates of pay of officers of the 
different ranks has remained the same since the 1st 
April, 1866, to the present day, and the second-class 
District Inspector has remained at the same com- 
mencing rate since 1st December, 1872. 

4419. What is the commencing rate of a third-class 
District Inspector? — -£125. The commencing rate of 
the second-class is £165, and it has remained the same 
since 1872.. £225 is the commencing rate of a first- 
class District Inspector, and it has been the same 
since. December, 1872. The County Inspectors' com- 
mencing rate, £350. has existed since the 1st July, 
1882. In 1882 a difference was made in some of the 
intennediate rates of pay. There was a second rate 
provided in the second-class after five years’ service 


B. Molony examined. 

in that class. After July, 1882, the pay rose from 
£165 to £180. It was possible also for an officer to 
be allotted good service pay up to £12 a year. It is 
allotted to, I think, 23 officers in the second and third 
class, so that the maximum rate of pay of an excep- 
tional officer in the second class would be £192 a 
year, which would represent the pay of an officer of 
from eleven to twelve yearn ’ service, doing duty iu 
districts where the police work was active. 

4420. I do not quite understand? — To reach the 
maximum pay of £180 and good service pay, an officer 
would have not less than ten years’ service, and that 
service would have been given iu districts where there 
was plenty of work to do, or he would not be con- 
sidered eligible for good service pay. From the 1st 
July,. 1882 — the commencing rate of the first-class 
District Inspector remaining the same as ifc had been 
in December, 1872 — the system of increments was 
introduced into the pay of that class. After 3 years 
there is an increase of £25 a year, and after 6 years 
another £25 a year, which would bring his pay after 
6 years in the rank to £275 a year. After 12 years in 
the rank and over, good service pay of £30 a year 
may be attached to the pay of these officers to" the 
number of six. The result of the Committee of 1883 
with reference to the pay of a first-class District 
Inspector, was to raise his pay from £225 a year to 
£300 a year by three rises spread over twelve years. 
The County Inspector’s pay, which was fixed at £300 
from the 1st December, 1872, was raised in July, 
1882, to £350, increasing bv five annual increments of 
£20 to £450, and of the County Inspectors, five are 
in receipt of good service pay of £50 a year, which 
brings them up to £500 a year. At the same time— 
July, 1882 — the pay of the Town Commissioner of 
Belfast was fixed at £600 a year, £400 of which is 
payable by the city, so that the Town Commissioner- 
ship of Belfast costs the Government only £200 a 
year. 

4421. Mr. Starkie.— How long did you Bay it took 
a second-class District Inspector to reach the £180 rate? 
■ — About ten years' service. 

4422. Because I observed that a District Inspector on 
the list had reached that £180 rate, and had only six 
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years’ service? — As a matter of fact, sir, I was speaking 
of my own service then. It depends on where they are 
serving. If a inau does good duty, and gets records, 
lie will receive good service pay earlier than others. 

4423. The Chairman. — ■'With reference to the Town 
Commissioner of Belfast, and the proportion contri- 
buted by tile municipality and the Government, was 
his pay originally .£000? — I have mentioned the only 
trace I could got of it. 

4424. Mr. Staukie. — H is pay was originally £400, 
and it was increased to £600. The Act of 1865 estab- 
lished the Royal Irish Constabulary as the police 
Forco of Belfast, and Section 7 arranged that the Town 
Commissioner be allowed £400 a year to be wholly 
defrayed by the Town Council. Hu got £200 extra in 
1874, 

. 4425. Wiincxs. — The cost of officering the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, therefore, has practically not 
variod, or lias varied very little, since 1872, when the 
maxima and minima were fixed. The total cost of 
the Force, has varied from between £1,420,000 to 
£1,820,000. In years like 1881-3, when the strength 
of the Force was great, the variation was highest, but 
the cost of the Force at normal times has varied little 
since the year 1880. In tile year 1889-90 the expen- 
diture on the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
£1,412,080. The expenditure in 1898-4 was £1,344,362, 
and in 1911-12 it was £1,417,012. That I under- 
stand to include the cost of the effective and non- 
effoctivo services, travelling expenses, and the things 
properly charged on the Constabulary vote. I would 
like to call attention to the fact that while the cost 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, which is held to bo 
expensive, has remained at in or about the same figure 
for the last 30 years; the votes for other public 
departments in Ireland have expanded considerably. 
The votes for the Laud Commission, the Board of 
National Education, the Universities and the Colleges, 
and the Public Record Office have all been consider- 
ably increased. 

4426. Mr. Headlam. — Has the Public Record Office 
gouc up much? — £2,000. That is a small office. I 
am quoting from the figures on the Appendix 8, Com- 
mittee of Irish Finance, 1913. These are returns fur- 
nished by Sir James Dougherty. The Local Govern- 
ment Board is down, and the Registrar-Gieneral’s 
Office is up £13,000. From the year 1883 to the pre- 
sent day considerable additional duties and respon- 
sibilities have been placed upon the Force, and con- 
sequently upon tlie officers. The new Acts of Par- 
liament that we have to administer require a certain 
amount of study, nnd give us n certain amount of 
labour in conducting prosecutions. We also have to 
check a large quantity of statistics for the Board of 
Agriculture, and attend to new orders as regards sheep- 
dipping, swine fever, under the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Act. 

4427. The Chairman. — What are the nccounts you 
have gob to check? — For instance, if there is an out- 
break of swine fever in a district, we have to see that 
the disinfecting and isolation orders are properly car- 
ried out, nnd to issue certificates. Certain expenses 
are incurred of which a return has to be made to the 
Department. In our advance accounts they are claimed 
by our Department, and the work falls on the sub- 
district- officers. 

4428. Mr. Hbadlam. — Is that the District Inspector 

himself or the sergeant?— The District Inspector makes 
all payments, bocanse lie is the only one in the dis- 
trict officially responsible. These duties are done 

without receiving any extra pay whatever, either as 
regards officers or men. There are also duties that 
we are called upon to perform by the War Office. 
They make a good many inquiries through us as to 
billeting accommodation, camp accommodation, 

annual census of horses suitable for military purposes, 
and confidential returns and reports have to be made 
on many matters. These sometimes give rise to a 
considerable amount of correspondence. In England 
nnd Wales I find that invariably, or almost invariably, 
the chief constables of counties, and in many cases the 
superintendents, receive extra allowances — either a 
lump sum per annum or special fees — for visits and 
work done under the Weights and Measures, Food and 
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Drugs and Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts. In 
many eases there is a policeman told off for the work, 
for which lie receives special allowance. These duties 
are always performed free by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, except the Weights and Measures sergeants, 
who are paid out of the Verification Fees. I might 
mention that the only way in which officers of the 
Force avo concerned with respect to Weights and 
Measures is that after the passing oi tlie Local Govern- 
ment Act, officers were deprived of £10 annual allow- 
ance for the proper keeping of standards. When the 
Government became more liberal in their nature, that 
£10 a year was discontinued. Comparing the expenses 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary with an English Force 
proportionately to strength, I find that there is far- 
more money spent on the English Constabulary Force. 
In England tlie Forces of the big boroughs are much 
more expensive, with a very confined area, than we of 
the Imperial Government with a large area of taxa- 
tion. According to the Report of 1912 the total cost 
of the police Force in Liverpool was £257,358, and its 
strength, according to the same Report, was 1,658. 

4429. The Chairman. — How much of that £257,000 
was contributed by local taxation, and liow much by 
Government Grant? — £80,817 was received from the 
Exchequer. The sum recovered for constables lent — 
they hire out constables there — was £4,443, and the 
balance of the cost- falling mainly on local taxation 
was £128,235. I would like to call attention to the- 
small item that is involved in the travelling expenses 
of the Liverpool Force, which were £687. Of course, 
they work altogether inside their own area, whereas 
-out of the Constabulary vote there is bound to be a 
considerable sum for the travelling expenses of the 
men. 

4430. Mr. Headlam. — I do not understand this 
comparison? — It is a matter of multiplying by seven. 
We arc not an expensive Force when the strength of 
tlie Liverpool police is contrasted with the strength 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

4431. According to per head of the population or 

acreage? — Of course, the area of the Liverpool police 
is very much more confined, and the population of 
Liverpool is smaller than that of Ireland, and much 
closer together. We are more scattered, and about 
six times their strength. Relatively, we are about 
£1,000,000 less expensive even with the travelling 
expenses. When speaking on behalf of the officers, I 
would like you to know that the officers are drawn in 
two -ways. “Some join through competitive examina- 
tion at tlie average age of 23 or 24 years as cadet 
officers. The remainder of the officers of the Force 
are men of experience in the service, whose average 
services, I should say, taking seniority and the men 
with the “ P.” qualifications, would be 20 to 25 years.. 
Of the cadet officers in the Force at present, 44 are 
graduates in Arts of one or other of the Universities 
in the Kingdom, 8 are University scholars, 4 Honour 
men, 4 gold medallists and Senior Moderators of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The majority of the 

graduates have taken honours in some subjects or other 
during their course, aud some have supplementary law 
degrees. Three officers have been called to the Bar, 
and one officer is qualified to be so called. The other 
section of officers are men of wide police experience 
with a long period of unblemished service, and 50 per 
cent, of them have also the qualifications of a Civil 
Service examination passed for promotion. The 

officers who are promoted can never, under the terms 
of service, reach the maximum pay of an officer of 
the service. Their age, owing to their length ot ser- 
vice in the ranks, compels them to retire from the 
Force before they could serve 12 years in the first 
class as a District* Inspector. One officer quite recently 
has been promoted a County Inspector, who served 
through every rank in the Force, but even he having 
become a County Inspector will not be able to attain 
the maximum pay of that rank. 

4432. The Chairman. — Is there an age obligatory as 
regards retirement? — -Yes, sir. The great reason why 
these men who are promoted from the ranks can never 
reap their full reward in pay or pension is the interval 
of six years provided for the third increment in the 
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rank of first-class District Inspector. Twelve years 
have to be served in that rank before you reach the 
maximum. 

4433. The increments in that rank would not make 
any difference as regards the period when you would 
arrive at a County Inspectorship? — But he will be 
over age, and will have to retire before he completes 
the second six years in the rank. He will have reached 
the age limit before he can get the last rise. Many 
District Inspectors promoted from the ranks are pre- 
cluded by age from ever reaching the first class at all. 

4434. Mr. Starkie. — An officer who appears on the 
list as having just reached the £300 rate was appointed 
in 1884; that was 30 years ago? — Yes. 

4435. The Chairman. — The particular case you are 
making now does not refer to the particular Inspector 
who may look forward to be a County Inspector? — 
No. 

4486. But it affects the man whoso age would debar 
him from even receiving the higher pay of a first-class 
District Inspector? — Yes. 

4437. Mr. Starkie. — You say lie can only reach the 

£275 rate, and not the £300? — Yes. He reaches the 

£275 only by being promoted early. Take my own 
ease. I went quickly through the third class. I 
think I am fortunate, but it will take me just 18 
years’ service. 

4438. The Chairman. — We are glad to meet some- 
body who regards himself as fortunate. 

4439. Mr. Starkie.— T liere is an officer on the list 
who has just reached the £275 grade. He was appointed 
in 1895, that was 19 years ago? — Yes, sir. I was 
appointed in August, 1896. Another point that I 


would like to make is, that the starting rate of £125 
a year for a third-class District Inspector, however it 
may suit a candidate who passes the competitive 
examination at the age of 23, becomes totally inade- 
quate when a man with a wife and ihree or four 
children is expected to maintain a similar social posi- 
tion to the cadet officer as a single young man. When 
a head constable receives promotion, the absolute 
pecuniary value of his promotion to liim is £21 a 
year. 

4440. Mr. Headlam. — Is he expected, and does he 
as a fact maintain the same social position as a Dis- 
trict Inspector appointed by competition? — I think I 
can say ho does as far as his means allow him, and in 
endeavouring, with a wife and family, to live up to 
the traditions of the Force, he is bound to swamp 
himself. 

4441. Is that expected of him? — It is expected of 
him, and the majority of the men loyally endeavour 
to carry it out. 

4442. Mr. Starkie. — Of courso, the lodging allow- 
ance is a considerable increase to his income? — I am 
not touching on that yet, but I will bo able conclusively 
to prove to you that it is barely sufficient for the special 
purpose for which it is provided. 

4443. There is the difference between a head con- 
stable’s allowance and that of a District Inspector? — 
The head constable is provided with lodgings. I do 
not know any case of a head constable living out. 
Wliat happens is, that ho has to get proportionately 
a great deni more out of his pay of £1.25 than lie has 
as a head constable with £21 a year less. There are 
far heavier calls. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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4444. The Chairman.— With reference to the 
schedule* relating to the rate of pay, in order to make 
that more complete, Mr. Molony, would you tell us 
the various allowances to which an officer is entitled 
giving everything of which he is in leceipt?— Do you 
mean pensionable allowances? 

4445. I mean actual allowances?— Before doing that 
sir, just before I left off yesterday, Mr. Starkie asked 
me a question about the lodging allowance of a Dis- 
trict Inspector promoted from the ranks. That is 
£30 a year. In addition to that a third-class District 
Inspector draws forage allowance of £50 a year, £45 
for a servant, and an office allowance of £3 — that is 
for stationery. 

4446. Mr. Headlam.— H ow much are the total emolu- 

ments on entering that rank?— £253. A second-class 
District Inspector draws the same allowances, with 
£5 additional to the lodging allowance. That’ brings 
him to £298. A first-class District Inspector draws 
the same allowances, with £40 a year lodging allow- 
ance. There are slight variations,' I believe in the 
lodging allowances up to £50. A County Inspector 
■draws the same allowances with £50 a year lodging 
allowance. 8 8 

4447. The Chairman— A nd in his case an office 
allowance?— Yes, but I do not know what the office 
allowance is. 

The Chairman. — £18. 


* Vide Appendix XXX., Schedule A. 


Witness.. — ‘With reference to the lodging allow auce, 
I would like to point out that a third-class District 
Inspector is now just as liable to he stationed in a 
big town or city as a first or second-class District 
inspector. In my own experience, I have known 
third-class District Inspectors in charge of Dorry City. 
I think the present District Inspector tliere has been 
m charge of the city all his service as District Inspec- 
tor. A second-class District Inspector is ofteu in 
charge of a bigger place than a first-class District 
Inspector. Tho average rent Ihroughout the country 
paid for houses by officers is between £30 and £40 
a year. 

4448. Mr. Headlam. — How do you get these figures? 
Office ri? * S a regi8ter kcpt iu the Inspector-General's 

4446. Mr. Starkie— D oes that include cities, or 
only rural districts? — It is the average rout paid by 
District Inspectors. 

4450. Including Belfast and the other larger cities? 
—I he cities outside of Belfast. 

,4451. All Ireland except Belfast?— Yes. I can 

give my own personal experience, of the rents I have 
paid during my service. I hadn’t a house until I 
became a second-class District Inspector. I paid £85 
a year for a house in Templemore. I paid £85 a year 
ror a house in Ballymote, Co. Sligo. I paid £46 a 
year and rates for a house in Mallow, and the rates 
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amounted to about £8 in the year. I paid £50 a year 
in Cork, und I pay £60 a year in Bray. In some of 
these bouses there was room enough for a family of 
any size. I would suggest that the allowance of £40 
a year be made general iu all grades of the service out- 
side Belfast. While on this subject of lodging allow- 
ances, I would like to bring under the notice of the 
Commission the case of officers ordered from the 
country or volunteering to come up from the country for 
service in the Reserve at the Depot. These officers 
are put to more expense while serving at the Depot, 
and incur more expense, than they would in a country 
district. Their lodging allowance is not paid, but 
in lieu of tile lodging allowance they have a bed- 
room and sittingroom each, allowance of coal and 
candles, and the use of the mess building. The fit- 
tings of the mess, to a great extent at all events, are 
provided by the officers of the Force. 

4452. Mr. Headlam. — Is there a deduction from 
•their pay? — No, only voluntary contributions, but for 
men of the Reserve there is a standard monthly sub- 
scription, and also entrance fees to tbe mess. The 
Reserve officers consider that- tbe deduction of £35 a 
year from them is an excessive rent to pay for the 
.accommodation given to them. 

4453. The Chairman. — That is to say, they do not 
receive lodging allowance? — Yes, sir. Now the next 
matter is the servant's allowance. The £45 a year is 
totally absorbed by the provision of a man servant, 
because an officer is bound by tbe regulations to keep 
a man servant of a respectable type, and to see that he 
will turn out respectably dressed, and at the present 
time you cannot get a man of that class under 16/- a 
week. The provision of a suit of clothes or two in 
the year absorbs the rest of that £45. 

4454. Mr. Starkie. — 16/- a week for a man living 
■out? — Yes. That is the cheapest you can do it. 

4455. The Chairman. — The servant’s allowance was 
granted in lieu of an orderly. An orderly always got 
something as well as a suit of clothes from the officer 
by whom he was employed? — Yes, sir. The question 
is, isn't the granting of a servant’s allowance cheaper 
for the Government than the payment of an orderly? 

4456. I rather gather from you that you expect the 
rservant’s allowance would leave a surplus which you 
would apply to other servants in the house? — No, sir. 
The allowance is given for a man servant who will keep 
his horse. The allowance is only meant to cover the 
•cost of a man servant. It docs do it, but no more. I 
am making the ease that it is sufficient, but there is 
no profit out of it. 

4457. I thought you meant the servant’s allowance 
should cover the domestic servant in the house as well? 
— No, sir. With regard to the £50 a year for forage, 
it covers it, but that also is supposed to cover the 
upkeep of a trap, the provision of a horse and the 
replacement of a horse. I say that it is just sufficient 
to do that at the present prices of forage. I can give 
you the current prices of forage if you wish. 

4458. At any rate, on behalf of the officers you are 
satisfied with the forage and servant’s allowances? — 
Yes, sir. 

4459. Mr. Headlam. — Do I understand all District 
Inspectors have to keep a horse wherever they are 
•stationed? — Yes, or in lieu of that, by recent regula- 
tions a motor car. With reference to the stationery 
allowance, I think it just covers what it is meant to. 

I would, therefore, represent to the Committee that 
what an officer has to live on is really his pay. The 
pay of officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary — those 
of the second class — compares unfavourably with that 
of chief constables of counties and boroughs in Eng- 
land at present. 

4460. Mr. Headlam. — You say " to live on.” What 
do you mean by living on? Is not the expense of a 
house one of the ordinary expenses of living? — Yes, 
but I mean having got himself a house, he has only 
got his pay to live on — to meet all his household 
-expenses, provide for the education of his children, 
clothe himself, maintain hisuniform and general equip- 
ment in a decent social position, this is all to be done 
out of his bare pay. 

4461. Other emoluments apart, ho gets a house and 
Tiis net pay? — I would correct that. He gets assist- 

* Vide Ap 


ance towards a house. In some cases it is complete, 
but in a considerable number of cases it is not suffi- 
cient, and part of his house rent conies out of his pay. 
Our pay compares unfavourably with that of officers 
of the English police forces. 1 do not wish to labour 
this matter, but I have got, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Caldwell, Chief Constable of Liverpool, the now rates 
of pay that came into force from 2nd February of the 
present year. I would draw attention to the fact that 
a Superintendent of the eighth class in Liverpool 
draws £250 a year, less 24 per cent- deduction for the 
Pension Fund, ‘that is £248 15s. not, while a first-class 
Superintendent with seven years’ service in the rank 
has risen by yearly increments of £10 to £320. 

4462. The Chairman. — How many Superintendents 
are there?— I think eleven Superintendents, sir. Oue 
is Chief Clerk. 

4463. Mr. Headlam— Did you say eight classes of 
Superintendents? — There are eight grades of pay for 
eleven men. The pay is £250 on appointment, rising 
by yearly increments of £10 to £320. 

‘4464. Have they any allowances besides that pay? — 
They are not stated in the information I have got. 

4465. You do not know if they have any house allow- 
ance? — There is a deduction in Liverpool for the 
houses iu which they reside of, in some cases, £50. 
The houses are kept for them, and n deduction of £50 
a year is made for the houses, which are owned by 
the city. The class above that, the Chief Super- 
intendents — 

4486. The Chairman. — How many are there? 

Mr. Starkie. — There were two in 1910. 

Witness. — Yes. They begin at £820 a year, and 
there are increments at three years oi £50, and incre- 
ments at seven years of £50, making £420. 

4467. Mr. Headlam. — And the same deduction for 
houses? — I have no information as to that. 

4468. The samo deduction for pension? — Yes, the 
same deduction for pension, 24 per cent. I mention 
those, sir, with* reference to the officers here, although 
really they are not of the same rank. When the next 
highest post— that of the second Chief Constable of 
Liverpool — was vacant, officers of our Force were can- 
didates for the position, and one of them now occupies 
the second assistantship in Liverpool. 

4469. The Chairman. — Why is it that the Chief 
Superintendents do not become chief constables? — 
They are a grade below the chief constables. 

4470. And the selections for assistant chief con- 
stable and chief constable are made from outside? — 
Yes. They are eligible to compete, but, as a matter 
of fact, they have never been appointed. Tbe chief 
constable of‘ Hull was an officer of this Force. He 
would now, if he had remained in the Force, have 
been a first-class District- Inspector on the second 
rate of pay, that is £250. As chief constable of Hull 
lie draws £700 a year. 

4471. Mr. Headlam. — Has he a house allowance? — 
It is not given in the Report. 

4472. Does he suffer any deduction for pension? — 
Yes, under the English Police Act 2$- per cent. In 
Schedule B* there were given some English counties, 
the average of the forces and the salaries of the chief 
constables, and, comparing them with Irish counties 
of somewhat similar extent and force, the comparison 
shows an ail-round difference, of about 30 per cent. 

4473. You are talking of County Inspectors? — Yes. 

4474. Then you are comparing Durham and Ros- 
common? — You can take it Durham and Kerry. They 
are comparable, having regard to the fact that a 
borough is cut out from the county force, and has a 
separate establishment of its own, which the chief 
constable of the county has not to deal with. 

4475. The Chairman. — Of course you are aware that 
the chief constables of counties in England, and of 
boroughs also, are not promoted from the Force? — T 
am, sir. 

4476. And that they come at a more or less advanced 
age, and are selected on account of professional capa- 
city of some sort? — Well, sir, I have been a candidate 
myself for a few of them, unsuccessfully, I am sorry 
to say. My experience with reference to one county 
was that the gentleman appointed was a major, a 
signaller staff officer, and he was about the same age 
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as myself. He had no previous experience. The 
same happened in the Borough of Sheffield. The gentle- 
man appointed there was a major of about the same 
seniority, but he had some previous police experience. 
The men appointed from our Force have usually been 
District Inspectors high up in the second class, or 
just entering the first class. They have been appointed 
in charge of Glasgow and Birmingham, and Liverpool 
has been in charge of a Royal Irish Constabulary man 
since 1882. 

4477. Mr. Head lam. — Do you happen to know how 
many candidates there were when you applied? — The 
first time in Liverpool, sir, there were 95. I was 
beaten on the last poll, and the same accident hap- 
pened the next time when there were only 63. 

4478. I happened to see the candidates’ list for a 
chief constableship. There were .108 candidates, and 
the pay was £'400 a year in that- case? — £400 a year 
would be ample inducement to a first-class District 
Inspector. 

4479. Even if lie had. to pay for his house? — Yes, 
sir, because he gets extra allowances for extra duties. 
In a great number of these county forces he gets 
travelling and other allowances. There are higher 
emoluments in England for men of our class. They 
are better paid on the whole. 

4480. Do you think if you threw open the post of 
District Inspector by advertisement, you would get 
many applications from ex-army officers? — I don’t 
think you would, sir. 

4481. Not even with £300 a year? — I don't think 
you would. I certainly question whether ex-army men 
would be as efficient, say in County Sligo. Taking the 
larger boroughs — Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Bristol and Leeds — and comparing them with 
Belfast, the difference between the salary in Belfast 
and the salaries paid to the chief constables of these 
boroughs varies from £200 to £900 a year. I except 
Bristol in making that statement, as Bristol is a new 
appointment made only a couple of years ago. and has 
not risen to the high grade it will stand at when the 
chief constable has had his maximum. 

4482. The Chairman. — What is the maximum? — If I 
remember right, £800. 

4483. Mr. Headlam. — How many subordinates above 
the rauks has the chief constablo of Bristol under 
him? — The authorised strength is sftc Superintendents 
and 27 Inspectors. 

4484. Is the Inspector a commissioned officer? — Ho 
is_ higher than a sergeant, and would about correspond 
with a head constable. 

4485. The six Superintendents would correspond with 
the District Inspectors, would they? — Yes, if you like 
to put it that way, but we consider that we are a 
different class — a class above the Superintendents. 
Wo rate ourselves with the chief constables of these 
places. 

4486. Mr. Starkie.— Of boroughs?— Yes. 

4487. Mr. Headlam. — Whom does the County Inspec- 
tor correspond with?— With the Chief Constable of a 
county in England. 

4488. The chief constable would correspond with the 
Commissioner in Belfast? — Yes. 


4489. How many responsible officers are there belo 
the Chief Commissioner in Belfast? — There are seve 
District Inspectors in Belfast. 

4490. And the District Inspectors in Belfast are < 
a higher character and better class than the Supe: 
mtendents in Liverpool?— Yes, sir, a better class. F< 
the command of an average Force of 909 men in a 
English borough, this is taking the mean average < 
Force and pay— the chief constable gets an averac 
salary of £1,033 3s. 4d. I shall now proceed to 
comparison with army officers. The revised rates < 
pay of officers in the army, as given in Schedule C 
are also higher than the rates of pay of Distrii 
Inspectors. The Royal Irish Constabulary cadet i 
fls a rule, older than a seeond lieutenant in the arm’ 
and he only draws the low rate of £72 a year for' 
short period. 

4491. The Chairman.— W hat is the age limitation 
— 21 to 26. 

4492. Mr. Headlam. — H ow lone is he a cadet?- 
From a couple of months up to 15 months. 


4493. Could you say about a year was the average? 
— No, sir, it would not he a year. Nino months, I 
think, would be the average. 

4-494. Mr. Starkie. — Does he not get a sergeant’s 
pay? — Yes, about £72. A second lieutenant gets 
£95 6s. 3d, 

4495. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think a cadet's pay 
ought to be raised? — No, I am simply pointing out 
whether we are better off. The third-class District 
Inspector gets £125 a year. The First Lieutenant gets 
£118 12s. fid. i and after six years’ service lie gets 
£104 os. 

4496. When, on the average, does a Constabulary 
officer become a second-class District Inspector? After 
how many years’ service? — Recently about two years. 
The last list was quicker. Some have been under a 
year, and some have been up to 2J- years. A captain 
draws £211 7s. lid. A second-class District Inspec- 
tor, after live years in the rank, draws £180. After 
three years a captain draws £266 2s. lid., and a 
major £292. 

4497. How long does it take a captain to get 
£266 2s. lid.? How many years’ service would he 
have on the average? — I may take it that he would 
get his company in ten years, so that his service would 
be about 13 years. 

4498. Mr. Starkie. — That is about the average to- 
got into tlio first class? — Yes, sir. A District Inspec- 
tor, after 25 years’ total service, might be able to get 
£300, but not matter what service between that and 40, 
he would not get any increase from the £300, except 
good service pay. 

4499. How many years would he take to get to- 
the £300 rate on the average? — About 25 years. 

I was taking the 13 years to get into the first class, 
and 12 years’ service in the class. I take that as the- 
average. The Lieutenant-Colonel begins at £419 15s. ; 
that with command pay comes to £511. A County 
Inspector cannot rise beyond £450, unless he gets 
good service pay, and five County Inspectors may. 

4500. The Chairman. — -Do all colonels get command 
pa.Y? — I am taking the best point each can get to. 

4501. Mr. Starkie. — The last District Inspector on. 
the first-class list was appointed on 18th May. 1900,. 
and he was promoted on 11th December, 1913? — Yes, 
sir, about 13 years. Five County Inspectors draw 
good service pay, and that would bring their total 
income to £500. The senior officer who has it now 
joined in 1879, that is 35 years' service, and the - 
junior officer joined in 1882, that is 32 years’ service. 
A cadet officer, in the same way as a lieutenant joining 
'the army, has to provide himself, of course, with a. 
uniform, and the average expense is in or about the 
same, in the ease of an officer promoted from the 
ranks, the cost of his uniform, and the fitting of him 
self with a horse and trap, and things of that kind, 
is a heavy tax on him. In the army they receive 
a grant-in-aid, but in the Constabulary they do not. 
It is perfectly right that a cadet starting in his pro- 
fession should provide himself until an outfit; but 
when a mantis promoted for his experience and know- 
ledge, we think it is hard that he should be penalised’ 
to such an extent, just when the burdens of a family 
are bearing on him. We suggest that the same grant 
bo given to head constables on promotion as is given- 
to non-commissioned officers in the army on their- 
promotion. I have a note here that in the army there- 
was a grant of £150 to defray the cost of a uniform and" 
an allowance of £50 a year for three years after pro- 
motion. I think it was mentioned yesterday that 
£100 was the grant. 

4502. Mr. Starkie. — Have army officers allowances 

° ii ^ esci ' i P tiori ? — There arc different things 

called corps pay. I am not experienced in the rules 
of army allowances, but many officers do draw allow- 
ances for signalling, musketry, and so on. They have- 
a servant, to whom they pay a very small sum, about - 
10/- a month, and they are accommodated in bar- 
racks. The cost of living is the next point. I think - 
you have already got ample figures. The only figures 
Impose putting before you are two returns bringing- 
the figures of the Board of Trade prices up to date aa 
far as Ireland is concerned. I took the commodities 
from the Board of Trade Return as shown in 1912. IT 


* Vide Appendix XXX. 
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then took 16 towns in Ireland, and the cost of the 
.same commodities in 1914, and I worked out the 
average increase or decrease to show that the rise 
proved by the Board of Trade returns is continuous. 

4503. Mr. Headlam. — Where did you get the figures 
from? — From the District Inspectors of 16 towns in 
Ireland. 

4504. Who got them from the shopkeepers, I sup- 
pose? — Yes, and from their own books. 

4505. At what date did they take the figures? — They 
were taken early in January of the present year. 

4506. And the Board of Trade figures are 1912? — 
Yes, October, 1912. I iuclude in the returns six 
cities in Ireland for which the Board of Trade returns 
are made out. 

4507. The Chairman. — You have compared the Board 
•of Trade returns for six cities with the returns of 
average prices that you have received from 16 towns. 
Well, of course, that is comparable, but not exactly 
• comparable? — But I have also compared them with 
the six cities up-to-date. 

4508. Could you give us the comparison between 
the six cities returned by the Board of Trade in 1912 
and now? — I can, sir. This is the comparison : — 


Beef, per lb., 

1912. 
s. d. 
0 9 

1914. 
s. d. 
0 94 

Mutton, per lb., 

— 

— 

Pork, per lb.. 
Tea, ,, 

0 9 

0 10* 

2 0 

2 0 

Sugar, „ 

o 25 

0 2* 

Bacon, ,, 

1 0 

1 2 

Eggs, per doz., 

1 54 

1 8 

Cheese, per lb., 

0 30' 

0 11 

Butter, ,, 

1 4 

1 4 

Potatoes, per stone. 

0 8* 

0 8* 

Flour, „ 

1 10 

1 10* 

Bread, 

0 6* 

0 6* 

Milk. 

0 3£ 

0 3 

Coal, 

26 7 

28 0 

do not wish to labour 

that matter. 

There are 


plenty of statistics. The next question is the cost 
-of education. It has become a very important ques- 
tion with a large number of officers, and it particularly 
affects officers promoted from the ranks. The majority 
of officers promoted from the ranks are married at the 
date of their promotion. Their children require to be 

• educated, and that has to be done on the pay of a 
second class District Inspector for the most part. 
The position of the promoted officer requires that his 
children should be educated at all events in a good 

•secondary school, as practically the only employment 
left open for them is the Civil Service. To prepare 
boys or girls for a competitive examination in the 
majority of instances the officers have to send their 
children some distance from their station, and to 
maintain them there during their period of education. 
Taking the ordinary good secondary schools in Ireland 
•such as Portora, and the Grammar Schools of Tip- 
perary, Cork, and Galway, the average cost of educa- 
ting a boy at these schools would he £60 a year and 
their travelling expenses. With the few secondary 
•schools that there are in Ireland it is hard on officers 
who are trying to do justice to their children. 

4509. The Oh Ainu ax. — You mean as boarders in 
these schools or lodging out? — Yes. 

4510. You are aware the Inspector-General makes 
every effort he can to send men to stations where they 

• can get education ? — I am quite aware of that, sir. There 
are a great many stations in Ireland, and very few 
schools that are qualified to prepnre the sons of officers 
for the positions open to them. 

4511. The difficulty is chiefly felt by that class of 

•officer?— Yes. It is a heavy incidence now on officers 

of all classes who have families growing up from 12 to 
16 or so. It is a severe tax on the officers in addition 
to the increased cost of living and the standard of 
living they must maintain. 

4512. Mr. Headlam. — Has the cost of that sort of 

living risen in the last few years? — No. It has 

remained stationary, but the number of officers who 
■feel it has increased greatly since 1882, because in 


1882 there were not so many officers of low rank 
married as at present, owing to the promotion of 
officers from the ranks. 

4513. Mr. Starkie. — One-fourth used to be the ave- 
rage? — Yes; now they are 50 per cent. 

4514. Mr. Headlam. — As regards an officer appointed 
in the ordinay way, he would be much in the same 
position as an army officer quartered in Ireland as 
regards the education of his children? — He would, 
sir. Now, having regard to all these facts, we con- 
sider not only are we justified in asking for an increase 
of 20 per cent, in the present rate of pay ; such an 
increase of pay is absolutely necessary. The sug- 
gestion of the officers, taking pay alone, is that a 3rd 
class District Inspector should receive £150 a year; 
a 2nd class District Inspector, £190 a year, rising to 
£220 a year by three increases biennially of £10, 
which would bring him to the £220 in six years, at 
which figure his sulary would remain for the remainder 
of his service in the rank of 2nd class. The 1st class 
District Inspector should commence at £270, rising by 
annual increments of £15 to £360, that is after six 
years’ service in the rank he will have his maximum 
rate of pay. 

4515. Mr. Starkie. — That is by annual increments? 
—Y’es, annual increments of £15 a year. That will 
give an opportunity to the officer promoted from the 
ranks of gaining the higher rate of pay of his rank. 
The commencing salary ot a County Inspector should 
he £420, rising by annual increments of £25, to £545. 

4516. The Chairman. — The good service pay to re- 
main the same? — I have no suggestion as to that. 

4517. Mr. Headlam. — The allowances to remain the 
same? — Yes, the allowances to remain the same. As 
to the case of the Town Commissioner of Belfast, I 
have no suggestion to make except to refer to the fact 
that the officer in command of an average force of 
909 men in an English borough is paid £1,033 3s. 4d. 
a year on the average. Now, with reference to widows 
and children, as I understand the Commission of 1901 
admitted that pension was deferred pay, and therefore 
we think that we should be put at least on the basis 
of Army officers as regards provision for widows and 
children. The cost of the non-effective force is un- 
doubtedly high, but regarding pension as deferred pay, 
any pension that is paid out has been earned. 

4518. That applies to the whole of the services of 
the Crown: but do you say that it applies to you par- 
ticularly more than any other service? — No, sir; I am 
taking the report of the Committee which has been laid 
before the Government, and which has, to a certain 
extent, been acted on. 

4519. I only want to know whether the principle as 
to pension being deferred pay is applicable to all forces 
of the Crown? — I think the principle of deferred pay 
lias been admitted by another Commission as regards 
the Civil Service. 

4520. The Chairman. — You are aware that it is a 
very thorny question, and that it admits of being re- 
garded from many different points of view? — Yes ; it 
can be used against us or for us. 

4521. So it is a statistical factor that can be twisted 
any way ? — I think the point was admitted by the 
Commission I have referred to that any pension paid 
out has been earned. Take the case of an officer who 
serves 24 years. If he had lived to serve 25 years ha 
would .be entitled to a pension. If ho dies he is 
entitled to nothing. This deferred pay is wiped out 
or is lodged to the credit of the Government. There are 
no claimants for it. The non-effective services are fully 
covered. When a pension is drawn it has been secured 
by work done, and it has also been, if I might say so, 
reduced by the lapse of deferred pay of persons who 
never drew it. The men's widows in our Force get 
pensions and so do the children; but when an officer is 
promoted from the ranks his widow and children lose 
any chance of getting any pension. 

4522. Mr. Headlam. — Unless the husband is killed 
on duty. Does not the widow get a pension? — I think 
that is subject to compensation for malicious injuries. 
Now, in the case of an officer- who had served 39 .years 
and died, there would be 39 years’ deferred pay due 
to him. None of his next-of-kin can claim it, whereas 
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if that officer had got the amount of his deferred pay 
paid to liim year by year and had put that deferred pay 
into an annuity, no matter when lie died he would 
liuvo the surrender value us a commercial transaction, 
not speaking o£ it as u Government matter at all. 
An officer will follow me who will give you quotations 
with reference to the annual premium and ■ what ho 
would get, or his widow would get, if lie died before 
he drew the annuity. Our proposal is that the widows 
of officers of the various ranks bo granted pensions, us 
are the widows of officers in the Army. They are in 
the Army Warrants, 1913, page 147, Section 2, para- 
graph 654— Colonel, 490 for the widow, anti 41.6 for 
each child. Major, 470 for the widow, and 414 for 
each child. Captain, £50 for the widow, and 412 for 
each child. Lieutenant, 440 a year, 410 for each 
child. Tho comparison with our ranks would he — 
3rd class District Inspector, Lieutenuut; 2nd class, 
Captain; 1st class, Major; County Inspector, Colonel. 

4523. Mr. Starkie. — In the Amy these pensions are 
not given in all cases. It depends on the pecuniary 
circumstances of tho widow and children? — Quite so, 
sir; but taking into account the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the widows and families of our officers I 
think they would escape in very few cases. Indeed 
it is within the knowledge of officers of the Force that 
there have been widows loft by County Inspectors 
and District Inspectors, men who were not extravagant 
in any way and did not get into debt or difficulties, 
and the officers of the Force were called upon at various 
times to subscribe to assist the families of these officers 
who died. We really think that when we give loyal 
service for 40 years before wo can draw our maximum 
pension, that if while giving that service wo are sud- 
denly knocked out, and our pay being insufficient to 
enable us to make future provision for our family, 
as well as educating and bringing them up, we really 
think the Government should put us on the footing 
of another branch of the Government service, the 
Army. 

4524. Mr. Starkie. — The widows of Army officers 
who would require a pension would be. exceptional? 
— In the Army it is not so exceptional. The widow 
who does not require it is exceptional. It is far more 
necessary in our Force than it is in the. Army, because 
we join the Force as a rule as poor men, and we have 
a position to keep up, a position that is expected of 
us, which absorbs the pay that wo draw. Very few 
of us indeed are in a position to make any provision 
for tho future. 

4525. The Chairman.— You may lmvc heard of the 
Widows and Orphans Soeioty that existed for officers 
of the Force? — No, sir, not in my time. 

4526. Such a thing did exist for many years. It 
was subscribed to by all the officers of the Force ; but 
unfortunately it was not founded on an actuarial basis. 
There was an endeavour to mix philanthropy with 
business and it failed. It was a matter that could 
be subscribed to or not as a particular officer desired. 

4527. Mr. Starkie. — A> - e officers claiming pensions 
for tho widows of officers who either die in the Force or 
afterwards, ns in the Army ?— Widows of men who 
die in the Force or on pension. 

4528. Mr. Heaiieam. — Do you ask for all tho scales 
laid down in the Army Order? — No, sir; I have made 
£90 for the Colonel ns tho ordinary, and wo ask it on 
the same terms. Wo do not think it is excessive, be- 
cause a County Inspector of 40 years’ service will have 
earned an annuity of 4863 6s. 8d. We only ask for 
his widow 490. Of course, the children of a County 
Inspector with 40 years’ service would probably have 
been put forward in life. 

4520. Would you submit to all the restrictions govern- 
ing tho granting of honorary pensions as laid down for the 
Army : — “ (1.) An honorary pension may be granted 
provided that the pecuniary circumstances of tho ap- 
plicant are such as in the opinion of the Army Council 
would justify it. (2.) That the officer married while 
on the active list, that ho was not over 60 years of age 
at the time of his marriage, or more than 25 years older 
than _ his wife. (3.) That the officer survived his 
marriage at least ono year unless it was shown he was 
manifestly in good health at the date of his marriage, 

* Vide Appi 


or unless his death was due to injury or disease within 
his own control,” and so on? — I think those are fair 
enough terms. The English police linve pensions, 
and gratuities may bu granted to their widows. You 
have got the application placed before the Govern- 
ment in 1908 with reference to pensions.* The oidy 
other matter that I would like to place before the 
Committee is that we have been drawing these rates 
of pay now for a very large number of years without 
any relief. I hope that such relief as may bo recom- 
mended will be acted upon quickly — 1 mean that ono 
of* the recommendations of tho Committee may be 
that if anything is done for us it may bo done quickly,, 
because our rates have really remained stationary for 
such a very long time that we suffer as much if not 
more than the men in our own grades. 

4530. Mr. II RADIUM. — Can you tell us anything, 
about your duties, whether they have increased in re- 
cent years? — Yob, sir. Of course the duties vary in 
different districts; but incidentally several District 
inspectors have done, severe, strike duty within the last 
few years. I hardly heard of a strike when I joined 
the Force 18 years ago. I ran up against ono in Cork 
City that kept mo busy six or eight months, with a 
General Election thrown into tho middle of it. This- 
industrial unrest seems to have taken hold of Ireland. 
Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have undoubtedly 
imposed very severe duty within the Inst twelve 
months. Tho enforcement of tho Diseases of Animals 
Act under tho Department of Agriculture, and tho 
various circulars they issue lmvo made a considerable 
addition in recent years to the duties. The same 
may be said as regards the Children’s Act of 1908,, 
becuuso really now any lady walking down a street 
who soes a child 50 yards away from its own door may 
make a complaint and the police have to investigate 
the matter and take the child to a place of safety until 
tho investigation is made. A good many legal forms- 
have to bo gone through in connection with that Act 
of 1908. This has added considerably to the work of 
police in cities, and even in places like Bray. 

4531. Mr. Headlam. — D o the police act as inspec- 
tors? — There are special inspectors. 

4532. Is not that the duty of the police in England? 
— No, sir, it ia an extra duty. 

4538. The Chairman. — Tho police liavo nothing to' 
do with cliildrou as regards school attendance? — No,, 
sir; that is dono by officers of tho locnl authority. 
Tho police look after the children on the streets. 

4534. What sort of direct duty do you have under the 
Act of 1908? — In connection with industrial schools 
and workhouses. 

_ 4535. Mr. Starkie. — That has existed since the pas- 
sing of tho first Act dealing with children? — Yes. 
Tho number committed, or the number they want 
committed, has increased in recent years. They are- 
constantly wanting cases investigated now. You 'must, 
take tho children to a place of safety while you are 
investigating in a great many instances, so that tho 
men are kept vory busy. Then as regards sheep scab, 
When the Department decide on a prosecution they 
send the papers to mo and say ; “ Please prosecute. 

I have to road up nil these Acts of Parliament. I 
have not so far made a mistake, and I do not know 
what would happen .if I did. Tho Department of 
Agriculture invented a new form for agricultural statis- 
tics — they only invent it as far as ruling is concerned, 
and thoy send it down to mo to got. it filled. They 
decided to collect agricultural statistics by electoral 
divisions instead of police sub-districts, * and that 
means the working out of a whole lot of figures. 
They had plenty of information in tboir offieo to do !t 
themselves, but it was sent out to the police to do. 
Generally any Department in Ireland that wants any- 
thing done sends to us to do it. They rule a form and’ 
send it to us and ask us to supply tho figures. 

4530. How many hours' work a day do you have- 
in your office? — In Bray I think I would average two- 
or two-and-a-half hours in the office. 

4537. And tho rest of the time? — I have my in- 
spections. I have seven stations to inspect and «■. 
definite number of patrols to inspect every month- 
idix XXX. 
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During the strike outbreak in Dublin very often an 
officer did 14 hours straight on end duty. Ordinarily, 
our regulations prevent us being absent from our 
stations. 

4588. The Chairman. — How many Petty Sessions? — 
I have one fortnightly and two monthlies. 

4589. Mr. Headlam, — How much leave do you have 
in the year? — 50 days. 

4540. Is there any difficulty in getting that? — 
Sometimes. 

4541. When you go on leave does another District 
Inspector take charge of your district? — No, sir, unless 
for very special reasons a head constable acts. 

4542. Is there any weekly or monthly leave in ad- 
dition to the 50 days? — Yes, 12 hours in the week. 

4543. The Chairman. — Unless when you are on the 
12 hours’ leave you must be available at all times in 
your station? — Yes, or district. 

4544. Mr. Headlam. — How big is the average dis- 
trict? — Taking mine I would put it down at 24 miles 
by 14. 

4545. Mr. Starkie. — Your headquarters is on the 
edge of the district? — Yes, that stretches the distance 
for driving on inspections. 

4546. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know the population 
of the district? — I really could not teU you off-hand. 
The town of Bray, in the summer time, has a big 
floating population, with a good many English tourists. 
People come and go, and lose things, or they may be 
stolen, and we have a good deal of communication 
with the English police. It was estimated by the 
local authority that the population in the summer 
months was about 15,000. 

4547. What force of police in the district? — I have 
in the district 1 head constable, 9 sergeants, and 85 
men. At present we are under strength. 

4548. Mr. Starkie. — Do many County and District 
Inspectors use motor cars instead of horses within 
your knowledge? — Yes, I believe so. I think a young 
man joining who knows nothing about a horse will 
probably lose less money by buying a motor instead 
of a horse. 

4549. Has a grant for travelling instead of forage 
allowance ever been considered by the police authori- 
ties? — Not that I am aware of, sir. 

4550. How would it work, do you think? — That is, 
giving us a lump allowance for travelling? 

4551. Yes, according to the district? — A. great deal 
would depend on how it would scale — on how it would 
work. 

4552. It would enable many officers to dispense with 
keeping a servant? — Yes, sir. 

4553. It would enable the £45 a year to be made 
pay instead of allowance? — Yes. 

4554. How would it work from the point of view of 
the public service? — From the point of view of public 
service it would work just as well if we got a bulk 
allowance. 

4555. Constabulary officers, of course, are supposed 
to do mounted duty?— They still do their turns of 
mounted duty. 

4556. Do they act on public duty in the mounted 
capacity? — The last time I saw officers employed, on 
mounted duty was during the last visit of the King. 

4557. Were many employed?— Two. 


4558. Mr. Headlam. — There is a separate mounted 
force for that sort of thing? — Yes. The Riding Master 
is always available for mounted escort duty, but in 
some cases, with the supervision of riding duties, the 
Riding Master's hands are full without doing riding 
escort duty. 

4559. The Chairman. — As regards that allowance — 
at present your horse is supposed to do all travelling 
within your district, but supposing you are ordered 
on duty outside your own district, and that there is 
not a railway, how are you paid? — We get mileage, 
and in some instances actual ear hire. Officers get 
mileage at the rate of 9d. when travelling a distance 
of 12 miles from headquarters, outside their district. 

4560. Then your horse must take you on duty 12 
miles from headquarters station, ana to the whole 
of your district? — Yes, 

4561. If you went 12 miles outside your district 
would your mileage begin from your station? — Yes, 
from your station. If you went over the distance 
it counts all the way. 

4562. Do you know anything about the regulations 
as to motor cars? — No, sir. 

4568. Must the officer purchase a car of a certain 
standard? — He must purchase a bona fide motor. A 
motor cycle with side-car would not come within the 
meaning of the Order. 

4664. You think something could be done in the way 
of giving a District Inspector a bulk sum and letting 
him to do his travelling any way he might think 
proper himself? — Yes, and pension him on it. 

4565. I suppose a good many District Inspectors do 
their duties by bicycle? — Yes, sir, a good many. If 
you went a distance of twelve miles outside your dis- 
trict you would not be paid mileage. You aren’t 
allowed mileage for a bicycle. 

4566. Mr. Starkie. — Is an officer who has a motor 
car for several years, and is without a horse, supposed 
to do mounted duty when required? — I do not know. 
There is an officer here who is on the motor list, and 
he knows the regulations. 

4567. Mr. Headlam. — Could you tell us how long 
forage allowance is in existence? Is it a very old re- 
gulation? — My earliest recollections are of District 
Inspectors riding, and I understand forage allowance 
was paid. 

4568. Before there was so much facility ior com- 
munication it may have been necessary to have a 
horse, but the conditions may have changed? — I have 
been in districts where there was no means of com- 
munication except by horse. 

4569. A good many light railways have been built? 
— Yes. Your headquarters will be on the railway, and 
tile rest of your district may be up mountains 

4570. Mr. Starkie. — The question is whether all 
officers are required to act in a mounted capacity? — 
Well, sir, the system of testing men who come up for 
County Inspectors is still maintained. 

4571. The Chairman. — As a matter of fact since the 
reduction of the mounted force officers do not fre- 
quently command mounted men, escorts to judges, 
and so forth?— Travelling escorts are now commanded 
by sergeants. 

4672. Mr. Starkie. — Officers irom the ranks have 
still to undergo training in riding? — Yes, sir, still. 


County Inspector 

4578. The Chairman.— What is your county? — 
Cavan. 

4574. Your headquarters town? — Cavan. 

4575. How long have you been there?— Three months. 

4576. How long have you been County Inspector? 
— Three months. 

4577. What is your service? — 38 years. 

4578. Now perhaps you will take the subjects in 
the manner in which you wish to give evidence?— 
Yes, sir. I took the trouble to collect statistics 
from all the counties in Ireland through the County 
Inspectors of the different counties, a large town, a 
small town, and a rural station being included in 
the list for each county. I have the different retail 
prices here if you require them. They work out at an 


William Irwin examined. 

average of 25 per cent, increase. I got those prices 
for the month of January, 1991 and the month of 
January of the present year, and a comparison of the 
two months shows an all round increase of 25 per 
cent. I could give you the items for the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Carlow, Cork (West Riding). 
Clare, Donegal, Down, Dublin, Fermanagh, Galway 
Kerry, King’s Co., Kildare, Kilkenny, Limerick, Lon- 
donderry, Leitrim, Longford, Louth, Mayo, 
Monaghan, Meath, Queen’s Co., Roscommon. Sligo, 
Tipperary, Tyrone, Waterford, Westmeath, Wexford, 
Wicklow. 

4579. Now is there any one in particular you would 
like to give us?— None in particular. 

4580. Supposing you give us Londonderry? — I have 

2 D 
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Derry City, but the other returns in that county are 
summarised more or less by the County Inspector of 
that county. 

4581. What do you mean by summarised? The 
reason I ask you for Derry City is that we have rather 
•contradictory accounts as to that city. One witness 
told us here he was never better treated than in Derry 
City when he went there on detachment duty, and 
another said he paid enormously? — These are the 


figures : — 

1901 

1914 


s. d. 

b. d. 

Coal per ton, 

18 0 

... 25 0 

Paraffin, 

0 8 

... 0 10 

Soap, per stone, 

2 9 

... 8 0 

’ Oaten Meal, per stoiie. 

1 8 

... 2 6 

Sugar, per stone, 

2 0 

... 2 4 

Milk, per qt., 

0 2* 

... 0 3 

Cheese, per lb., 

0 9 

... 0 10 

Beef, per lb., 

0 9 

... 0 10 

Mutton, per lb., 

0 9 

... 0 10 

Bacon, per lb.. 

0 9 

... 10 

Eggs, per dozen, 
Flour, per stone, 

0 11 

... 1 3 

1 8 

... 1 11 

Bread, per 41b. loaf, . . . 

0 44 

... 0 6 

Butter, per lb., 

1 0* 

... 1 4 

Tobacco, per oz., 

0 4 

... 0 5 


4582. The Chairman. — Perhaps you will pass from 
the comparison of prices, as we have had a good deal 
of evidence from all parts of Ireland? — well, sir, 
evidence has been given to you as regards allowances. 
The house I occupy at present in Cavan costs £65 a 
year rent. That house has been occupied by a number 
of County Inspectors. 

4583. Mr. Headlam. — Is that an increase in the rent 
formerly paid? — No, sir, it was occupied by Mr. 
Reeves, Mr. Rodgers, and Mr. Scott at the same rent. 

I endeavoured to get it lower but I could not. 

4584. Mr. Starkie. — Is it a terrace house? — Yes, 
with a small garden behind. Of course, the 
rent allowance in such a case is inadequate. I 
entirely concur with Mr. Molony as regards the dif- 
ferent prices charged for house rent. I lived in Newry 
for about nine years. I paid £45 a year house rent, 
and I was allowed £40. As regards duty performed, 

I sometimes left my house at 9 in the morning and did 
not see it again until 12 that night. Of course you know 
what duty in a northern town means. The duties 
at Bray are not at all typical of the duties to be per- 
formed in these stations. Passing on to pensions for 
widows and children, I have occupied the different 
ranks in the service, and prior to my promotion to 
the rank of. District Inspector if anything happened 
to me my wife and children were entitled to a certain 
pension. After my promotion they were entitled to 
nothing. To meet that I effected an insurance which 
is rather heavy — £50 a year I have to pay. 

4585. The Chairman. — At what age did you insure? 
—I insured when I was promoted first, and then on 
a second occasion later on. There are very few 
County Inspectors or District Inspectors who are not 
similarly circumstanced as regards insurance. 

_ 4586. Mr. Headlam. — That is common all through 
life. Most people insure'?— Yes, sir, but with civilian 
employers if anything occurs they usually help the 
family along, but with the Government such cannot 
be done. 

4587. The Chairman. — -wn&t do you propose as re- 
gards pensions? — We ask that pensions be awarded 
to the widows and children of officers who die while 
serving, or a year after. We ask that, and we hope 
to get- it. As to pay, I consider there is an increase . 
required in all ranks of officers. The present pay is 
insufficient, and I consider an increase of 20 per cent, 
moderate in consequence of the cost of the necessaries 
of life having gone up 25 per cent. 

4588. Do you generally concur with the statement 
made by Mr. Molony? — I fully concur with the state- 
ment made by Distinct Inspector Molony. 

4589. Now as regards allowances, have you any- 
thing to say about that, apart from house rent, about 
which you nave spoken? — As regards allowance I agree 
with what Mr. Molony has said. The allowances for 


forage and servant are barely sufficient foi their pur- 
pose, and in some cases they do nob cover the outlay. 

4590. It was suggested to Mr. Molony that it might 
not cost more nor ‘so much, and it might be an advan- 
tage to officers to have a travelling allowance instead 
of horse and servant allowances? — I do not agree with 
that because districts vary in size und conditions. An 
allowance that would be sufficient for a small district 
would not be sufficient for a large district, whereas 
you have your horse at all times. I have served in 
a district where there wore three bad outrages in one 
morning. 

4591. Mr. Starkie. — It was intended that there 
should be an allowance for each district. 

The Chairman. — An allowance computed on the 
travelling an officer under ordinary circumstances 
would carry out in that district. 

4592. Mr. Starkie. — It would be fixed in the same 
way as a County Inspector’s allowance is fixed? — You 
cannot tie down a District Inspector to that. He 
may have to visit half a dozen scenes of outrage in one 
month, and attend to a thousand and one things. 

4593. The Chairman. — As to motor allowances? — 
They are allowed to draw forage allowance and no 
more. I was speaking about pensions. That is a 
matter that strikes the married officers keenly. Mr. 
Molony asked that we be put on the same footing as 
military officers. I agree with that, and I also agree 
with him as to giving a grant to promoted officers. 
An officer promoted used to get £00; it was then 
reduced to £40, but nothing lias been given since the 
introduction of the “ P " system. 

4594. There was an allowance at one t’me? — Oh, 
yes, as much as £60 from the Constabulary Force 
Fund. 

4595. Mr. Headlam. — That was paid to an officer 
promoted from the ranks to the position of District 
Inspector? — Yes. It was afterwards reduced to £40. 

4596. Is no allowance . paid at present? — No. 

4597. It was reduced to £40, and then abolished 
altogether? — Yes. It was a grant given on the basis 
of good service rendered. 

4598. Do you know why it was abolished ? — Well, I 
think the Fund was not able to keep it up. It was 
owing to want of money, and the Treasury did not 
step in to fill up the deficit. Now to coma to the 
important item of education; most of- us are 
married men, and my experience is that all officers, 
except they have private means, feel the pinch of pro- 
viding education for their children. An officer can- 
not educate his family, if he has four children, at 
anything less than £100 a year. 

4599. The- Chairman. — That, of course, is one in- 
gredient in the application for an increase of pay? — 
Yes. In fact it cannot be done at present except 
some other tiling is dropped. 

4600. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think it is as hard 
for officers appointed on the ordinary system as for 
officers promoted from the ranks to educate their 
children? — I am perfectly satisfied it is at present. 

4601. An officer promoted from tile ranks at the 
time he had to educate his children would be draw- 
ing a lower salary than an officer appointed in the 
ordinary way, who by the time he had children to 
educate -would have reached a much higher salary? — 
That lias to be considered. The officer promoted has 
long service and his children nre grown up, to a certain 
extent. An officer who commences ns a cadet 
marries after two or three years. If he lias no private 
moans when the family comes along, it is as hard or 
harder on that man. 

4602. There is no limitation on officers as to mar- 
riage? — No, except that they must be three months 
serying in their districts before they get married. I 
think for all officers the question of education is a 
burning question. Another question is as regards 
medical attendance on the families of officers. A 
medical attendant is provided for the officer himself, 
but not for his family. 

4603. The Chairman. — The doctor docs attend the 
families of men lower than the rank of officer? — He 
has to attend the families of the men and supply 
medicine free of charge. He has only to attend the 
officer and has nothing to do with his family. 
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4(304. Does. lie supply medicine to tlie officer?— The 
officer usually supplies his own medicine. I do not 
require much of it. 

4(305. The medical attendant receives an allowance 
for the officer just as he does for the men? — Yes, sir, 
the same allowance, 2/- per month. 

4006. Mr. Headlam. — Do you happen to know what 
is done in the army, whether an officer of the R.A.M.C. 
attends to the children of officers? — He does. I often 
saw the doctor in Nowry attending to the families of 
officers when ill, and I think the same obtains in 
Cavan. I heard a remark by way oi question to 
another witness from Mr. Headlam about a District 
Inspector promoted from the ranks. A promoted 
officer is put in tho position of an officer and a gentle- 
man and lie is supposed to keep up to that position. 
Ho must keep a good house and live up to his posi- 
tion, aud if ho does not do so he should never have 
been put there at all. When put there the Govern- 
ment should give him the moans to live. That is my 
contention. I have summarised the County Inspec- 
tor’s ordinary expenses, aud I think it would take £700 
a year to live as executive officer of a county. I pay 
,-£65 a year rent, and about .-£80 a year for fuel and 
light. As for the upkeep of Ills horse and wear and 
tear of his car aud harness a County Inspector will 
have nothing out of the .£50 allowed for a servant. 
Of course, more than one has to be kept. I pay 14/- 
a week at present, aud I would not get a man for 
less in Cavan. Then there are one or two others. A 
maid is required for the children, and a cook is 
generally required. Recently in Cavan a girl adver- 
tised, and she fixed her salary at £20 a year. I 
wished to secure her and send her on by the 
next train to another County Inspector, hut 
she was already employed. She had about 80 
letters from other places. She accepted a Dublin 
situation. She was a servant in a decent class public- 
house in Cavan. Well, I put down for servants £69, 
and I put down for housekeeping £200, and it cannot 
be done for less than that. There are also subscrip- 
tions, which I put down at £15, as you must subscribe 
according to your position to local things. As to the 
clothing of the family — I am talcing a family of four — 
you will not be able to clothe them for less than £12 
a year each on the average. Then you have to send 
boys to College or High School, and that would cost 
£100 a year. There is the question then of insur- 
ance, which is a pretty heavy one, and which I put 
down at £50. 

4607. The Chairman. — What does all that come to? 
— For sundries I put down £18, and the total works 
out at £700. The net pay of a County Inspector 
would be about£480, after deductions for income tax, 
Queen’s Jubilee Fund, mess subscriptions, subscrip- 
tions to our band, and various other subscriptions 
peculiar to the Force. 

4608. I presume that your calculation of £700 a 
year is made very much upon the suggestions of Mr. 
Molony as to increments and pay? — -It was made before 
I bear’d or met Mr. Molony. 

4609. But examining the two you find that they 
come pretty well together? — As a matter of fact my 
list was made in Cavan. I base it on the rate I should 
live at there if I lived up to the position I occupy. 

4610. Mr. Stauicie. — The maximum pay and allow- 
ances of a County Inspector at present appear to be 
£623 on the figures -given by Mr. Molony, leaving out 
good service pay, but including the allowances for 
forage, lodging, servant, and for office and stationery? 
— You have to keep two fires and light going in the 
office, and to pay a servant to clean up the office. 


4611. Mr. Headlam. — Where is the County Inspec- 
tor’s office as a rule? — In the barrack. Of course I 
base this cost on the necessaries of life on present 
prices. They have gone up 25 per cent. We ask for 
ail increase of 20 per cent., and I adhere to that. 

4612. Mr. Headlam. — Supposing the prices run down 
as they did after 1882? — My experience is that you 
seldom find them to go down as regards retail prices. 
The Board of Trade prices are for large quantities, and 
do not apply at all to country places. In parts coal 
is £1 18s. a ton at present, and cartage has to be 
taken into consideration. 

4613. The retail prices given in evidence in 1882 were 
just about the same as given before this Committee. 
If you base the claim for rise of pay on increased 
prices and they went down you would have to find 
some other cause for an increase? — I was alive in 
1882, and the prices were not so high. Unfortunately 
I am at the- wrong side of 50, and I have Icing experi- 
ence in the Force. 

4614. You have not very much experience as County 
Inspector? — I have experience of every rank in the ser- 
vice up to that of County Inspector. A Couuty Inspec- 
tor has important duties. I served in Listowel and had 
charge of 13 sub-districts and 180 men. I served in 
Castleisland when it was in a most disturbed state. 
I had charge of Ennistymon district for 8 years, ancl I 
served in Newry, an important district, for 9 years. In 
these stations there is hard aud continuous work. As 
regards recruits I have long experience, and I say 
the class of recruits are not the same at all now. 
I have been trying to get recruits. In one case 
T had the fireman of a train on the register, but 
the Great Northern Railway gave him a shilling a 
week more and he would not go into the Constabulary. 
A good many of the candidates are practically unfit 
for tho Force from an educational point of view. 
There are men now registered as 1st class who would 
not be registered 2nd class before. I have seen 17 
words mis-spelt in a test piece of 100 words, and that 
by a man who bad been up a few times. I have heard 
Mr. Headlam make a suggestion about getting labourers 
for the Force. Even the farmers’ sous are deficient in 
education. 

4615. You think the standard of education has not 
risen? — Not as regards recruits. I am satisfied that 
on the average we are not getting the same class of 
recruits that we did. At present you have to recruit 
half the officers from the ranks, and it is necessary to 
get a good class of recruits to select from. The Treasury 
must make provision somehow to get them. This 
country is entirely different from England, so far as 
police work is concerned, and I know England. On 
the retirement of Colonel Lindsay I was an applicant 
for the Chief Constableship of the county of Glamor- 
gan. The commencing salary was £400, rising to- 
£600. I was second, and after that I was offered the 
Superintendentsbip of the Borough of Cardiff by the 
Watch Committee. I consulted my then Inspector- 
General, and he advised me to remain in the Force. 

4616. What was that worth? — It was worth £250- 
at the time, with an allowance of £200 a year as 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, and an allowance 
of £50 as Inspector of Explosives. 

4617. That is £500 a year? — Yes. 

4618. Why did you not- take it? — Well, I didn't 
like to leave the Force, and I will not like to do so 
when I have to retire on pension. I would not leave 
it at this moment if I got £100 a year more in England. 
An Irishman likes his native soil. 


District Inspector Thomas Sheehy examined. 


4619. Tho Chairman.— You are n 2nd Class District 
Inspector? — Yes. I was promoted from the ranks. 

4620. Where are vou stationed? — At Macroom. 

4621. How long stationed there?— Four years and 
four months. 

4622. What is your service? — My entire service is 21 
years and 4 months. 


4628. What was your service when you were pro- 
moted? — I was promoted at 6J years. I was sergeant 
at 8 years 10 months; head constable, 13 years 4 
months, and a District Inspector in 17 years. 

4624. That is almost a record promotion? — There 
are few that are better. 

4625. Now, would you just tell us in the order in 
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which you desire to place the case of the officers be- 
fore the Committee? — Well, you have had such a large 
quantity of statistics that I do not purpose putting in 
any. By way of a change I purpose dealing w5th a 
concrete case, that is my own case. I am a married 
man, with a wife and eight children, under twelve 
years of age, and I will show you what it costs me 
to live. I have the items here. 

4626. Is Macroom a large place? — The population 
of the town is 3,039, and the district is over 18,000, 
and the area 237 square miles. 

4627. Would the expense of living in Macroom be 
fairly typical of ordinary country districts? — I think 
so. 

4628. Neither more nor less expensive? — Not less ex- 
pensive. 

4629. Mr. Headlam. — There is no particular reason 
to make it more expensive? — No, but it is 24 miles 
from Cork. 

4630. The Chairman. — Give us the items in bulk? — 
Very well, dr. The sum total of what it cost me 
to live last year is £240 8s. 

4631. Did that include house rent? — It did not, 
sir. The total might appear large, but when you 
divide it over eight children it is little enough. 

4632. Mr. Headlam. — What is your salary now?— 
£165. That shows you a balance on the wrong side 
of £75 8s. 

4633. Does that £165 include your servant's allow- 
ance? — It includes no allowance but actual salary. 

4634. The Chairman. — What is your house rent? — 
My allowance for house rent is £35, and the rent I 
pay is £46. It is the only house available there for 
an officer. 

4635. Mr. Headlam. — Was the rent raised on you? 
—No. 

4636. The Chairman. — Is that £11 difference be- 
tween your rent allowance and what you pay counted 
in the £76 deficit? — No. sir. 

4687. So that would be a deficit of £87? — No, sir, 
I have made my allowances cover it. 

4638. That is, you make your three allowances — for 
servant, forage, and house rent — cover it? — Yes; I 
have economised to make ends meet. I will hand in 
the paper giving the items if the Committee so desire. 
As regards the standard of living, there is one thing 
that must be agreed upon, and that is that the coun- 
try was never so prosperous as it is now. Every 
decent farmer and shop-keeper in the country who can 
afford it is giving his children a secondary education. 

4639. If he has the opportunity. I have heard it 
stated that there is not much opportunity of gettiug 
secondary education?— The man who can pay for it 
can send his children away. 

4640. Do a great number send them away in your 
district?— They are sending thefii into Cork, and they 
come home at the week-end, and they also go to 
Dublin and other places. I suggest that it is this 
very prosperity of the country that makes the position 
of a Royal Irish Constabulary officer inferior to what 
it was 20 or 30 years ago. Money is of less value, 
and the amount of his pay has not increased. Regard- 
ing the standard of living there are many more ways 
of spending money now than there were formerly. 
There are more places of amusement. Every place 
you go you have Picture Palaces, and the children 
of shop-keepers and others go to them, as the pictures 
are a means of education. The children of officers of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary must also go to these 
places. There are many channels in which money is 
spent now that were not heard of years ago. To 
keep pace with the times a great number of Royal 
Irish Constabulary officers have to provide themselves 
with motor cars ; and I think the time is coming when 
for the sake of appearance every officer who wants to 
keep iip the dignity of his rank must get a motor car, 
and incur the additional expense incidental thereto, 
whether he is able to afford it or not. Now sir with 
regard to reaching the maximum pay at an earlier 
service age, this is a matter which keenly affects the 
promoted officer. At present it takes an officer 33 
years to reach 1st Class rank, and 25 vears to reach 
the maximum pay of a District Inspector. 


4641. Mr. Headlam. — These are the average figures? 
— Yes. 

4642. You got these from the Constabulary list? — 
Yes, I have taken the average service age of the last 
40 head constables promoted District Inspectors. The 
average was 24 years, and that would give an average 
service after promotion of 16 years, when 40 years’ 
service would be completed. Assuming lie joined 
about 20 that would be the same thing. 

4643. Do they allow him to reach 65? — No, 6ir, an 
officer must retire when he lias served 40 years or 
reached the age of 00. In exceptional cases lie may 
be allowed to stay on, but as a rule lie goes at 60. 
It often happens — it happened to Mr. Leonard, Dis- 
trict Inspector— that lie has to retire on the 2nd Class 
list. The best a promoted officer can hope to do is 
to reach the £225 standard, the minimum of the 1st 
Class. 

4644. Mr. Starkie, — A considerable number of 
promoted officers are far above the minimum salary 
of the 1st Class? — At present there arc 20 promoted 
officers in the 1st Class, and <5 of the 20 have completed 
40 years’ service, and are entitled to be retired, so 
that there arc really only 14. 

4645. Are they GO years of age? — I presume they 
are after 40 years' - service. 

4646. There are about a dozen in the £250 a year 
class? — These are not promoted officers. 

4647. Yes. There are Mr. McHugh, Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Dowling, Mr. McMahon, Mr. O'Rorke, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Hussey, Mr. Keavonoy, and so on. They are all in 
the £250 1st grade? — Well, there may be cases. I 
don’t think there is an officer in the £275 rank who 
has been promoted. Some of those officers have over 
40 years’ service, but are loft on by the grace of the 
Inspector-General. I agree with what Mr. Molony 
suggested when he was examined, before the last wit- 
ness, as to increments and the periods being freed so 
ns to enable a District Inspector to reach his maxi- 
mum at 19 years’ service, so that when a man was 
going out he would have something decent for pen- 
sion. At the time a head constable is promoted his 
family are grown up and want to be educated. That 
is the time he feels the insufficiency of pay very 
keenly. Not only is his pay small, but he is after 
incurring considerable expense for uniform and horse 
and all that on promotion, and anything he had pre- 
viously saved is taken away. 

4648. Mr. Headlam. — You were able to save before 
you were promoted then? — Well, yes. 

4649. That was before the rise in the cost of living? 
— At the time I was promoted, I had saved £73 in the 
8 years I was a non-commissioned officer. I incurred 
an outlay of £220 on my promotion— £68 Is. for uni- 
form, £7 10s. for boots, £27 10s. for horse, £27 for 
car, £4 10s. for saddle and bridle, £9 for harness, 
£4 entrance to officers’ mess at the Depot, £62 Is. for 
extra furniture, £16 for extra clothing for my family, 
making a total of £220 12s. I got no allowance, for 
there was no grant at the time. 

4650. That was three years ago? — Four years ago 
now, sir. As .regards bouse rent, I suggest that house 
rent ought to be the same for all classes of District 
Inspectors. A 3rd class inspector may succeed a 
2nd class inspector, for instance, and as a rule he gets 
the same house, and his pay is smaller. There is 
another matter which I have been asked by some 
officers in the country to touch on, and that is an 
alteration in the method of calculating pensions. At 
present unless an officer is three years in the class 
his pension is calculated as the average pay for the 
preceding three years. What has been suggested is 
to give a District Inspector of the 1st class a pension 
on the pay he was drawing at the time of his retire- 
ment. 

4651. The Chairman. — Of course, you have heard 
the distinction that was drawn between promotion 
from rank to rank and increases according to the 
ordinary . incremental terms? — Yes. 

4652. Prom 2nd to 1st would he from rank to rank? 
— Yes, from class to class. 

4653. Mr. Headlam. — You mean that if a man has 
in his last three years' service been two in the 2nd and 
one in the 1st, a man should be pensioned in the 
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actual salary in that class at the time he is pension- 
able? — Yes. As regards pensions for widows, this is 

a matter which we feel very much. It has been found 
from statistics that the number of officers who die in 
the Force are very few. At the same time it is 
always a nightmare to many officers, particularly pro- 
moted officers. As I pointed out, a head constable 
receives his promotion rather late in life, and if he has 
insured at all up to that time his insurance is very 
small. With the financial strain that is put on him 
by his promotion he is not able to insure sufficiently 
to make provision, except a very meagre provision, 
for his wife and family. That affects all officers un- 
doubtedly. We all agree with Mr. Molony with re- 
gal'd to being put on the same scale in this respect 
with Army officers. We are quite satisfied that there 
should be some provision made. 

4654. -You found it necessary to increase your in- 
surance when promoted? — I was insured first for only 
£200, and all I was able to do was to increase it 
by £300. 

4655. Of coursej at much higher premium? — Yes. 
My annual premium is £16, and I find it very bard 
to do that. Now, sir, with regard to pensions, I 
have got a proposal here from the Star Insurance 
Society. The pension of a 1st class District Inspec- 
tor, a promoted officer in the lower grade, with a salary 
of £225, would be about £200 roughly. I asked the 
Star Insurance Society what annual premium should 
be paid by men of, say, 20 years next birthday to en- 
title him to an annuity of £200 at the age of 60, and 
this is their reply : — “ In reply to your inquiry, the 
annual premium to secure a deferred annuity of £200 
per annum, commencing at the age of 60, on a male 
life, whose age next birthday will be 20, would be 
£29 12s. If at the age of 60 it was desired to take 
a cash payment in lieu of the annuity, the amount of 
such payment at that age would be £2,224.” Now, 
sir, paying £29 12s. for 40 years, he would have 
£1,184 paid in, and for that, if it was intended to take 
cash, he would get £2,224, or if an annuity was in- 
tended £200 a year, so that if an officer’s pension is 
regarded as deferred pay an officer 39 or 40 years on 
the list would be entitled to £2,224; but if he died his 
family loses it. 

4656. The Chairman. — W ould that company give 


you the choice of taking either? — Yes, either the 
annuity or the capitalised sum. 

4657. Of course, they do not give you particulars cf 
what the capitalised sum would be at any of the 
intervening periods? — No, I didn’t ask that; but it 
would be something proportionate. They give com- 
pound interest on what you have paid in at any 
period. 

4658. Mr. Headlam. — At present you get two-thirds 
pension after 40 years’ service? — Yes. 

4659. You know the change made in the Civil Ser- 
vice by the Superannuation Act of 1909, by which 
pensions in the Civil Service were reduced from one- 
sixtieth to one-eightieth of their salary, and a lump 
sum given to them, or their representatives if they 
died. Would that be an improvement in the ease of 
the Constabulary — a smaller pension and a lump sum? 
— It depends on individual ideas. I have heard many 
officers say they would be very glad to have the option. 

4660. When a Civil Servant dies a lump sum is paid 
to his relatives, whereas under the old system nothing 
at all happened except that the pension lapsed. Would 
that be a good system in the case of the Constabulary? 
— I have not considered it. It might do away with 
some of the' difficulty with regard to the widows. 

4661. Have you anything to say about increase of 
duties? — I have nothing to say except that I quite 
concur with what has been already stated. 

4662. Since you have been promoted have you been 
able to take advantage of the annual leave? — Yes, 
except for last year. 

4663. The Chairman. — Maeroom is an ordinary dis- 
trict as regards duties and crime? — Yes. 

4664. It is not disturbed? — Nothing exceptional. 

4665. Do you do any night duty? — Well, almost 12 
nights in the month. 

4666. Night patrol? — Yes, sir. 

4667. And night inspection? — Well, exclusive of 
night inspection. That would be almost four in the 
month. 

4668. How many stations? — Seven stations and two 
posts. 

4669. And the Force? — A head constable, seven 
sergeants, and 43 men. At present there are 50 ex- 
tra men in the district on account of an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease there. 


District Inspector William 

4670. The Chairman. — You are a 1st class District 
Inspector? — Yes. 

4671. How long have you been in the service? — 
18 years. 

4672. How 1 long have you been in the 1st class? — 
I could not say without the list. 

4673. Mr. Starkie. — 1908? — Yes, I think that is so. 

4674. The Chairman. — You are stationed in Belfast? 
— Yes. 

4675. How long there? — 8 years. 

4676. Now will you just go on and tell us what you 
desire to bring before the Committee? — I join with the 
officers of the Force in asking for a rise of pay for the 
reasons given in the Memorial and schedules, and in 
doing so I concur with all that District Inspector 
Molony has said. 

4677. Mr. Headlam. — Are all the officers of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary joined in this Memorial? — I think so. 
The first thing I was directed to bring most particularly 
before, you was the part that is referred to in the final 
clause of the Memorial — pensions for widows. Officers 
stationed in the North of Ireland, and in Belfast in 
particular, feel this matter more than the others. I 
do not wish to say anything here that would be of a 
political nature ; but I just want to refer to the state 
of things that is known to exist in the North, and 
particularly in Belfast, and to mention the recent 
repeal of the Peace Preservation Act. I think in the 
1901 Commission some of the Committee said that 
the risks that the police in Ireland ran appeared to 
them to be proved by statistics to be rather less than in 
England. I do not think under the present circum- 
stances that can now be held. We in the North feel 
-this matter so much that, having regard to the neces- 


3. F. Redmond examined. 

sary delay in the results of a Commission of this sort, 
we would like to suggest that some temporary arrange- 
ment should be made by insuring the lives of the 
officers until the results of the Commission are made 
known. 

4678. Mr. Headlam. — Is there no power at present 
for the Government to award compensation to the 
widow of an officer killed in the exercise of his duty ? — 
I do not know of any. 

4679. You never heard of a case in which such com- 
pensation was awarded? — No, of course, they might deal 
with a particular case in a particular way; but I have 
no knowledge of any case occurring. We have no- 
thing of tthe sort to look forward to with any certainty 
at present, and we feel that our pay does not allow 
us to make as adequate provision by life insurance 
jis we would like. While pressing that point, I concur 
with all that Mr. Molony has said. We would like 
to be dealt with in the same way as other services are 
dealt with. Not only in the ease of the Army, but in 
many Government services the widows and child rm 
are looked after, and Banks and even big commercial 
Corporations who are competing in the open market 
look after the widows almost as generously as is done 
in the Army. 

4680. Do you happen to know of any Bank which 
pensions widows? — The Bank of Ireland and the Bel- 
fast Bank. 

4681. Do they give pensions to the widows? — Yes. 
They are particularly generous I believe in the Bank 
of Ireland. I forget where I got the particulars tut 
I think it was from one of the Bank officials. The 
grant to children is sometimes increased up to £25 
under special circumstances; that is, if a child shows 
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particular aptitude for a particular course of study lodging is the only difference between Belfast officers 

they may increase the grant for the special education and the officers in the country. There are two small 

of .that child. I joined the Force in 1896. I do not allowances possible to District Inspectors in Belfast 

want to go into all this matter of increased cost of £45 a year allowance to the second in command, or 
living, you are so bored with statistics as to. the in- head of the detective department, and £’25 a yuar to a 

crease of prices. Since 1896, the cheapest year, there District Inspector for Weights and Measures duty, 

has been a considerable increase in prices. 4687. The Inspector does Weights and Measures 

4682. The Chairman. — Where were you before you duty there? — Yes. 


went to Belfast? — In Maryboro’ Queen’s County, Gal- 4688. Does that occupy his whole time? No. 1 

way West, aud in Clare. There was a suggestion made, look after Inspectors. 

und it appears to be admitted, that the prices now are 4689. How much time does that in Ice? — I have to 
about equal to 1882, and that it is possible they might visit the office every Friday, and I have to look after 
decline again, as they did from 1882 to 189G, when we the Inspectors. Then i. inn responsible for all lb- 
reached the minimum. I think the factors that caused prosecutions, und have to go into all tin- cases, 
the increases since 1696 appear to be such that it is once a year verify the standards in the usual w 
almost impossible that they should ever decline again 4(590. The Chaikman. — At any rate, two officer 
iu the way they did from 1892 to 1896. Government of seven have this small allowance?— Yes. The 


^nf ad f^ U1 Y- 0Uism t ll ^\f t ‘ et€d ^? eem “7 P os - for night watching from the’ Corporation, would 

sibihty of decline out of the question. Trades Imion- bring the total increase of his pay to £10 Is. or eonnt 
Ar? S Wpn^tf v S 'T Ut ° o m > uim um'va g e. to 14 per cent, on a constable’s pay of .£70 4s., that is 
4683. air. HEADL.Aii.-lou do not think anything is a constable of over 15 years’ service. 1 would he 
T ? production? No, drawing .£40 lodging allowance iu the country instead 

because any connection with trades unionism would ( ,f the £50 in Belfast. 


probably mean a further increase in wages. In periods 
of bad trade, what was formerly called a commercial 


4(591. Mr. Head lam . — Y oi 
Yea, or 8 per cent, iucreas 


fast immediately goes on short time to preveut over- 
production, and the' same occurs in Lancashire. Eveu 
in the freight market, which rules the probable prices, 
the same thing is resorted to. At present, freights 
haying gone down to some extent, 60,000 tons of ship- 
ping is lying up iu the Tyne to prevent a further slump. 

4684. There are equating factors which would pre- 
vent the swing of the balance going so far each way? — 
That is what I meant. 

4685. At any rate, these things are merelv n matter 


get £10 a year extra? — 

in the freight market, which rules the nrobable urines. “ < lfe * “l 1 ? >!•*’>•■<*; 


rial but wo did not go on with that, as wo felt that 
this Commission was the proper place to bring our 
position under notice. 1 would like to hand in a copy 
of this memorial. 

4692. Tho Chaikman. — If it presents the case that 
exists to-day, you may as well read it? — It does not 


>85. At any rate, these things am merely a matter E!!\? e t"*' 1 wnnt i,; luule , 1-s I t , ood . tllnfc U was 

►pinion in' any case?-lt would be imiiossible to n C + c ! m i n,ss,on that it was pre- 

ihesy with certainty. During the period since 188* P , -‘ that ln0 ‘ nc,, ' inl ^ schedule was attached 


prophesy with certainty. During the period since 1882 
the salaries of practically ull positions have been 


showing the amounts for life insurances, 


raised The Belfast Bank officials since 1893,' have *°S* ? lnt tho a J lo ' v,UKv (lf 


had their salaries raised in two increments of ten per * <l0eS “ 0t gencrai ^ cove1 ' 
cent. As regards commercial increases of salary I 4693. Mr. Headlam. — Can 
went to the managing directors of two large well- aa to rGnts iu Belfast?— Yes. 


^50 does not generally cover the house rent. 

4693. Mr. Headlam. — Can you give us the figures 


known firms. I will' give you the letter of one of them 
in reply to my queries. The letter stated that the 


4G94. And show where there has been any increase 
•coutly?— The rents and taxes paid by the different 


salaries depended on the ability aud suitability of tho officers are .£47 10s., £‘51 13s. , .£69 10s. , £70, £45, £51 . 
ICrlY 3 * of 4 Tradc H Khow 8 U ?? * BeUaS ^~ Th ° ]W1 

manager of a d^Srt ™ ? topped buildiu S’ until there is another building 
fpninlo P who had control of 4o to .<0 boom the rents have gone up 10 per cent. I went into 


the prices, 15 vears ago got £110 anT'nn^hp^ppfo !,erv f , r e ; ana Wltu a family whose education 

£350. That department 8 mav 1 ,ovp 8 V u d llG cheap aud with one general servant, and I 

he mav have been a good man Tim am ] “ ot i e ® h , ow lie cc,l,1<] ,ive under £350 a year in Bel- 

11 btsnih facto, vlio,”s vests' am T «ot Sw™ J"*' 1 L ' ^ , x “teludo tlio £60 allowance 

sets £600. Thai is I h ,^ ^°' in 8 “ p pi“i f X S 5 0 b "‘ 1 “ ,dud ”« «• »“™ rt “» 

Sd* “ “C"* “4 *>>« ««• Tb» CHU.KAK._Y* nre Including a 

4 RRR Tits , . , , , servant? — Yes. 

position hi .ICjuJera »d he is «“ D “ te “‘ keop motor 

1.400 men. His ’allowance fa . wVSl mi We fcX' A "" “ *»*•* «=A - I 

jt T1,? 

Belfast District Inspectors draw tho ordinarv nf ^ould require to get a little hit outside the town if he 
the rank in the Roval Trish Constlhnl« ? "£3 w T* ed to preserve Ms health ?-Yes. 


4697. The Chairman. — You are including a domestic 
servant ? — Y es. 

4698. Mr. Headlam. — In Belfast do you keep a 
horse? — 1 keep a motor car. 

most of the District Inspectors keop motor 


the rank in the Roval Irish ConstahnW w i,! 7 f Wa Ti? d t° r P tGSQtv e lus health?— Yes. 

£50 a year lodging allowance I do not want n nvHi? S Stakkie. — Y’hat did you Bay your pay 

I say to refer "only to Belfast officers was?-£250 a year, and that is with 17 years’ LI 

refers to the whole Force, but Belfast happens to be the fast ’ S*/ ^ e . videncp ' vith reference, to Bol- 

hest illustration of the high standard oMiving in Ire Iw thl i i t i mt thc 1 ' lcreasocl cost of living is felt 

land at present. Thc allowance of £50 a vear for the Mh ffi For . ce ’,, aad w '”' ouW to join with 


year for the other officers in the demand for increased pay. 
* Vide Appendix XXX. - 
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4702. Are you suggesting a special rate of pay for 
Belfast? — Special allowances for the extra cost of 
living in the city. I am not speaking of pay, but 
allowances. 

4708. The Chairman.' — You say that the constables 
at present get. 14 per cent., and you get 3 per cent. ?— 
Yes. 

4704. Mr. Headlam. — Do you suggest increased 
lodging allowance? — I would suggest city allowances. 

4705. Belfast allowances? — We really do -not mind 
what they are called if wo get them. 

4700. You have drawn a distinction between Belfast 
and other places in Ireland? — Yes, except Dublin, and 
there is a difference between Belfast and Dublin. I 
think there is generally a higher standard of living in 
Belfast than in Dublin. Though Dublin is the capital 
of the country, with a large number of officials and 
heads of professions, it has not, between what you 
would call the gentry and commonalty, an inter- 
mediate class. Dublin has no big commercial com- 
munity like Belfast. 

4707. The standard of living in that class lias risen? 
— Yes. 

4708. They are making more money and spending 
it? — Yes. 

4700. And the Constabulary officers have to keep 
pace? — I do not think we could attempt to keep 
pace. The standard of living and the prosperity has 
got very much higher within the last 10 or 12 years, 
ns compared with the period before that from 1882, 
when pay was last revised. Another reason why wo 
ask for special consideration in Belfast is because of 
the arduous and responsible nature of the duties. The 
average number of men under a District Inspector in 
Belfast is over 170. 

4710. How many bend constables and sergeants? — 
In my district there are 6 head constables, 31 ser- 
geants, 18 acting sergeants, and 200 constables, mak- 
ing a total of 250. The crime dealt with in Belfast 
by the returns just completed is as follows : — 1,686 
persons were dealt with for indictable offences, 6,220 
persons by arrest, and 15,542 by summons. 

4711. In 1913?— Yes. 

4712. The Chairman.- — Were the summonses all at 
the suit of the police? — Yes. These figures give a 
total of 23,398. The previous year it was about 1,000 
under that. It goes on increasing us the city increases. 
The indictable offences are down, but the usual amount 
of small crime in a city is pretty constant. Now with 
regard to the personal responsibilities of officers in 
connection with these offences, one officer is present 
■every day at the custody court- to supervise the prose- 
cution of all the arrest- cases. 

4713. That is cases of ordinary crime? — Yes, cus- 
tody cases, and by a recent order he must prosecute 
in nil the indictable cases. 

4714. What sort of person does that in English 
towns? — They generally have an official solicitor like 
in Dublin. In Belfast two solicitors arc paid by the Cor- 
poration for dealing with all summary cases, They re- 
ceive .£400 a year for the work they do, and are also 
allowed to take outside employment. It was only a few 
months ago that this prosecution of indictable offences 
was placed in the liandB of District Inspectors. 

4715. The Chairman. — Does the District Inspector, 
whoso duty it is to attend court, prosecute in the 
case of indictable offences for another district? — Yes, 
but originally we were all to do it for our own districts, 
but now one District Inspector does it for the lot. 

471(5. Mr. Headlam. — One District Inspector is in 
Court- for the day? — Yes. Very often it works out at 
two days in the week in normal times. We are doing 
it at present. 

4717. You are doing what is done by a solicitor?- — 
Yes. Every summons comes before the District 
Inspector. We have to decide ourselves on every 
case whether it is a proper one for summons or not, so 
as to guard against malicious prosecution or careless 
prosecution, which means that we have to look after 
every prosecuted case. Well, then, the office work is 
naturally pretty heavy in such a big district. We are 
very fortunate if wo . do not have to go back in the 
afternoon after spending the morning there up to 
1 p.m., as wc very often have to do in Belfast. Every 
hand, excursion, football match, and meeting has to 


have special arrangements made for it. Police work 
in Belfast cannot .be compared with that iu an ordinary 
English city where everyone is prepared to obey the 
law. With two factions in Belfast each has to be 
confined to its own quarter. Anywhere the route of 
a procession approaches the other quarter wc have to 
get in between. 

4718. In some offices it is found that forms accumu- 
late, and become unnecessary. Do you think there 
is too much filling up in the way of forms? — In Bel- 
fast wo have a great many of these forms, but they 
are a great safety as a record of police precautions. 
They are the things that we, as officers, would have to 
stand over if there is any trouble afterwards. 

4719. The tendency is for offices to accumulate 
unnecessary forms? — There may be a few enses, but 
nothing to complain of. There is a good deal of office 
work, but you cannot help it. If arrangements are 
to be made for the safety of the peace in a district 
details of the arrangements are sent to the Commis- 
sioner. Two people must approve of that form before 
it is finally put iuto force. Then it comes back to 
the District Inspector, who is responsible for seeing it 
earned out. During 'the summer months there is 
duty on the streets with regard to excursions of all 
kinds, Sunday schools need ju3b as much care as any- 
thing of a political nature. These excursions are almost 
constant in the summer, and we often have to remain 
on duty very late. 

4720. The Chairman. — That is 11 o’clock? — 11 
o’clock is quite early; it is generally after 12. 

4721. Mr. Headlam. — Is that every night? — Only 
during the summer. During July and August, in the 
’’ fever " period, we do it every night. Most of the 
summer we do three or four nights of that kind of 
duty a week. Leave during the summer period is gene- 
rally impossible, and if there is any disturbance that 
extends beyond the summer. In country districts 
where it is very disturbed there is sometimes extra 
allowance or extra pay for extra work. That does 
not exist in Belfast. No Such allowances are given 
there. Then with reference to the onerous nature of 
the duties, the most anxious and worrying periods are 
frequently those when actual disturbances are not in 
progress, but when party feeling is so bitter or poli- 
tical excitement so intense that the slightest mistake 
in the precautionary measures or indiscretion on the 
part of the police would precipitate the evil which every 
effort has been strained to avert. I have known 
periods when the actual unavoidable outbreak of riot 
ing has come as an actual relief Of course, once 
disturbance breaks out an officer takes charge of his 
own post, and has to act for himself, keeping as 
closely as possible in touch with the Commissioner, 
who is prepared to send reinforcements to his assist- 
ance, or if his post gets quiet to transfer him where 
he would be more needed. But with the large popula- 
tion a very large crowd can gather in a few minutes, 
and mnny instances arise where action must be taken 
at once. All police work is . done in the face of a 
critioal and generally hostile public. Recent expe- 
riences in Dublin are something like what, unfortu- 
nately, Belfast is accustomed to. There was the 
period of 1907 with its aftermath of rioting in 1909, 
that was very similar, and of almost equal duration to 
that in Dublin. There are reasons which have made it 
advisable to always allow the Belfast police to do their 
own work without assistance from the rest of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. For the past number of 
years it has become almost the principle that when 
we cannot control the situation the military come to 
our assistance. This occurred in 1907 and on other 
occasions, and there arc very frequently each 
year, occasions on which the military are held in 
readiness in barracks to assist the police. There was 
•something asked about whether the Constabulary 
duties had increased of recent years. We find that 
they* have in the city. 

4722. In Belfast? — Very much so. I think that 
recent legislation has thrown additional burdens on 
the police. 

4723. Such as? — The Children’s Act, for example, 
moans extra work. 
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4724. The Children’s Courts are special Courts? — 
Yes, special Courts. An officer is generally occupied 
until 3 p.m. or 4 p.m. in the day in that Court. There 
are 6 Inspectors under the Childrens Act appointed by 
the Corporation. They do not need to do anything. 
Under Section 58 the onus of the work is thrown on 
the police. In this Act some other person may 
take action, but as far as our experience goes, they 
generally do not. They prefer the police to do it. I 
have known cases where an Inspector has come up to 
a policeman on duty and directed his attention to a 
child begging. The -child has to be taken into custody, 
conveyed to a place of safety, brought to Court, to be 
sent by order of the magistrate to a place of detention, 
and then produced to be dealt with at the ordinary 
Children's Court. That Act alone adds a great deal 
of work. 

4725. Is that Act in operation to a large extent? — 
Yes. 

4726. The Chairman. — W hat schools have they for 
these children? — There are a number of industrial 
schools to which they send them. They are sent to 
the workhouses first. 

4727. Mr. Headlam. — It is sometimes alleged that 
the Act is a dead letter? — There are a good many more 
cases also where the children are caught begging, and 
the result is that the magistrates put the parents 
under a rule of bail. 

4728. Mr. Starkie. — I s there an Inspector, or more 
than one Inspector, under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act in Belfast?— I think there is a con- 
siderable number of them. 

4729. Don’t they prosecute in cases of neglect? — 
They come to us when £key want to prosecute, and wo 
must do the work. We can’t get out of it under that 
section, 

4780. In other places they prosecute themselves? — 
When the police institute cases they come forward 
as witnesses. 

• 4 Z?« I ? there a solicifcor employed by the Society 
mm ™ There is a Corporation official who gets 
i 2 o 0 a year and allowances. 

Mr. Starkie.— My experience is that a solicitor is 
employed by the Society. The Inspector of the 
Society prosecutes parents for neglect or ill-treatment 
of children, and the police have nothing whatever to 
the Society CaSeS ' They aW instituted entirely by 

• 47 ®?- ^ke Chairman. — You are referring to the cases 
m which action is taken to put the parent under some 
obligatory condition of bail or something else, or 

‘ chiid has to be committed to an industrial 
7 as no * referring to the Education 
Act School Attendance officers. 

of 4 Ih!i' 2?+ ftit simply to that portion 

of the Act which deals with cruelty to children or 
where children are found under circumstances wiiich 
justify their being sent to an industrial school?— 

«. 4 ^ 4 * Starkie. — In that case the procedure is 

this— private persons bring under the notice of magis- 
trates a child who is destitute or is an orphan, thou 
the magistrates direct the police to investigate the 
that’ dutv m e «V« Ce / erRe f nt constable detailed for 
E “S v deposition disclosing the facts. Is 
0 and the cases where any person 

T S be fig“g in the street brings it under the 

notice of the constable. Of course, you are ouite 
So<St fh tbe !u - CrU6lty cases Prosecuted by 9 the 
ha 7 6 °7 n solicitor, but in the other 
tv v rt have ™ ake 1116 uaual inquiries. I do not 

father t0 e * eept tliat 1 ™>uld 

llke ^ mention some of the salaries of the 

Stag £■? taf £ ££££ 

ki I ° 5li ““ 6 ' i!1 ' 000i ihe 

Wllf 't Th i 6 ^at has the City Cham- 

tarl tn 0 th P ° r^ e aomethiu R like tbe P^ate eecre- 

5? ZJ° Lo, : d , ^ ay ° r - n The City Surveyor has 

£1,000, his assistant, £550; the senior collector of 


4786. Mr. Headlam. — These have all boon increased 
in the last 3 or 4 years? — Yes. 

4737. And brought up to the figures you gavo us? — 
Yes. Before leaving the city salaries I would like to 
point out that the Corporation is run very largely by 
business men, and very well run, two, at least,' of the 
departments showing a very largo profit which goes 
to the reduction of tlio rates, that is, the gas and the 
tramways. As a proof of their efficiency tho rates in 
Belfast are 7/6 in the £, as compared with over 10/- 
in Dublin. 

4738. Mr. Starkie. — That may depend largely on 
the valuation? — The Valuation Office has gono into 
that recently. I think that is all I have to say on 
the wages question. 

4739. The Chairman. — I have only -to ask under 
what conditions a District Inspector is placed when 
he uses a motor car instead of a horse? — There is no 
change whatever in the conditions. A District 
Inspector is allowed to keep a motor car instead of a 
horse, but he has to be available for horse duty when 
required. 

4740. How will he fulfil that last condition if ho 
has a motor ear instead of a horse? — Tho Inspector- 
General will detail the officer for duty and would pro- 
bably select one who kept a liorso ; otherwise the officer 
would have to get a horse for duty. 

4741. You must have an actual motor car. A motor 
bicycle with a trailer would not do, but thoro is no 
standard of a motor car, only that it must bo a respect- 
able one? — Yes. 

4742. Mr. Headlam. — You heard the suggestion that 
nothing should bo stipulated to be kept, either a horse 
or motor car, but that the officer should ' be given an 
equivalent sum, or some sum, and allowed to make 
his own arrangements for locomotion? — I doubt very 
much if any suggestion of the kind would work out 
from the economy or Government point of view 

4743. Would it be more convenient to the officer 
if there was any economy? — It would be hard to give 
any opinion. There is one disadvantage. Over and 
over again in Ireland it has happened that when an 
agitation breaks out a sort of boycott of tho police 
immediately arises. Then an officer must depend on 
bis own means of locomotion. That has occurred 
recently in Galway, where cars could not be got for 
hire. I think the Government work is more efficiently 
done as it is at present. 

4744. You are bound to have a servant with a motor 
as well as with a horse? — There is no change whatever 
in the regulations. 

4745. That is a chauffeur instead of a groom? — 
Yes. 

4746. Do you get a chauffeur for the wages allowed 
for a groom? — I think the officers thomselves have 
some mechanical taste, and the man is kopt more for 
cleaning and looking after it. Tho tiling is optional. 
An officer does it on his own responsibility. 

4747. At any rate he must have a man? — Yes. 

4748. Mr. Starkie.— The suggestion I made was 

with a view to meeting the convenience of tho officers 
concerned, particularly the officers promoted from the 
rauivs? — Yes. Beforo I finish, there is one other 

matter, and that is, that I concur with wliat Mr. 
Molony lias said regarding the reduction of lodging 
allowance from the reserve officers for the quarters 
they occupy at the Depot. It is a small matter, as I 
think there are only 4 or 6 such officers. Tlio Board 
of Works gets a rent of £145 for the mess building alone. 

4740. Mr. Headlam. — After all, tho allowance is 
only intended for private quarters?— The only reason 
we put the matter forward 's because of tho extra 
expense of living at the Depot. If the deduction was 
only a half, it would meet tho extra expense of tho 
officers on reserve. I was never on roserve during mv 
service, but this is a hardship. 

4750. The point is, that officers are put to a certain 
expense which the mere fact of their being given free 
quarters does not counterbalance? — That is so. 

4751. Mr. Starkie. — You would give them the 
quarters and half allowance?— That would meet the 
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4752. The Chairman. — •You are a District Inspector? 
—Yes. 

4753. "What class? — Second class. 

4754. How long are you a District Inspector? — Pour 
and a half years. 

4755. What is your total service? — Thirty-two years 
last month. 

4756. Did you succeed in competition under the 
“P. ” list? — Yes, sir. I was promoted an acting 
sergeant off the 11 P." list, and a District Inspector off 
the seniority list. 

4757. At what period of service did you get your 
acting sergeantship ? — Ten years. 

4758. And head constableship? — Slightly under 18 
years, sir. 

4759. And then what service had you when you 
were promoted to your present rank? — Twenty -seven 
and a half years. 

4760. Where are you stationed? — Raphoe, County 
Donegal. 

4761. How long there? — Just three months. 

4762. What districts were you in as District Inspec- 
tor? — Easkey, County Sligo. I went there on promo- 
tion, and was there until December last. 

4768. Now would you let us know in the way you 
desire yourself, what you want to put before the Com- 
mittee in support of the case made by the officers? — 
There has been so much said that I don’t think I can 
say anything without indulging in a great deal of 
repetition. I will bring only two points forward. 
The first is with regard to the officers’ request for 
inorease of pay, and in this connection I would like to 
give my experience from the financial point of view 
since promoted to present rank. I had at my d’sposal 
on promotion a sum of £450. Of that I expended 
£194 on the necessary requirements at the time I was 
promoted. That left me with £256. Since then there 
has been a deficit in connection with my necessary 
living expenses of between £60 and £70 every year, 
and I have now reached what I might call the break- 
ing point as regards my money. I should like to 
give you in connection with my annual expenses the 
actual outlay, excluding food and clothes. For ser- 
vants, £72 12s. 8d. ; upkeep of horse, £44 12s. 5d. ; 
house, £35; fuel and light, £26 11s. 6d. ; insurance, 
£19 3s. lOd. ; education, £41 7s. lid.; subscriptions, 
£8 10s. 6d., and incidental expenses, my own per- 
sonal expenses, £12. That makes a total of 
£259 18s. lOd. 

4764. I was going to ask what are the ages of your 
children? — I have four children, one of whom is pro- 
vided for. The ages of the other three children are 
16, 14 and 11. The girl is 16, and it is in connection 
with her education that the sum of £41 has been 
chiefly expended. My gross income, including pay 
and allowances, is £295, from which, if £259 18s. lOd. 
is taken, a balance of £35 Is. 2d. is left to feed and 
clothe myself and my wife and two boys, and to 
clothe the girl. 

4765. In the servant’s allowance you are computing 
for wages and keep? — Yes, for wages and for bed and 
board. 

4766. I forgot to ask what are the subsistence allow- 
ances for a District Inspector? — 15/- a night when 
absent a whole night from station, and for the day, if 
absent over ten hours, 5/-, on certain duties. I am 
frequently absent nine eleven-twelfths hours, for which 
I get nothing. That occurs every time duty takes me 
to Letterkenny. "When returning the train unfor- 
tunately always arrives five or ten minutes too soon. 

4767. " I suppose they are very punctual when you 
are travelling?— I am sorry to say they are, sir. I 
think perhaps it would be only right to tell you about 
this £450, that it was not earned by me in the Royal 
Irish Constabularv. I had £250 of my own and my 
wife’s at the time" I was promoted; I got a presentation 
of £100 from the people of Limerick when promoted, 
and my brother sent me £100 from New Zealand. That 
is nearlv all gone now, sir. The second point I should 
like to "bring before you, and the question has been 
already touched on by the witnesses here,- is the period 
of increments, especially in the second and first class. 
I concur with the suggestions made bv Mr. Molony. 
In support of this I should like to read extracts from 
letters received from various officers. One officer 
writes : — " I hope you will press for the reduction of 


time to be served in the first class before attaining 
the full pay of the rank.” Another says : — “ If we 
could only reach the senior grade in first class in a 
reasonable number of years before - leaving the service 
we could live.” A third writes : — “ There is one 
thing I think you should put forward strongly, that is, 
that an officer should reach his maximum pay much 
sooner than he does. As it now stands, it takes 25 
years to attain the maximum, and no cadet officer who 
attains the rank of County Inspector ever draws his 
full pay, while no promoted man can ever hope to 
reach it. I think an officer should reach his maximum 
pay in 15 years.” Another officer writes : — “ "When 
promoted I spent £258 over and above my pay and 
allowances. It took that sum to pay my way, and I 
had only two children, and they were und'er seven 
years. My pay and allowances were not sufficient to 
support me. If it becomes possible kindly ask that 
first-class District Inspectors should reach their maxi- 
mum pay after six years in the rank, and I think an all- 
round increase of 25 per cent, should be asked.” There 
are just two or three more extracts : — “ A point I would 
wish to press is, that first-class District Inspectors 
should reach their maximum pay when six years in 
that rank (surely they are as good and efficient after 
being six years a first-class District Inspector as ever 
they will be), the same as County Inspectors reach 
their maximum in six years.” Again: — “Officers 

promoted from the ranks should get £150 towards an 
outfit, and as this expenditure has left many officers 
in debt, it ought to be paid to all officers now serving 
who were promoted from the ranks." That is a point 
that has not been introduced, and it is a point of con- 
siderable importance whether something could or could 
not be done in connection with the expenses officers 
incur when promoted. There are at present 75 officers 
in the Force who have been promoted from the ranks. 

A large number of these were promoted within the last 
fow years, and they have not yet recovered, or at all 
events those who have not yet reached the first class 
have not recovered from the effects of the large outlay 
necessary when they were promoted. I bring that 
point before you for consideration. Another extract 
is : — “ Second-class District Inspectors should receive 
increments in salary at more frequent intervals, and 
a 20 per cent, all-round increase should be advocated. 
Stress should be laid on the fact that the widow and 
children of an officer who dies in the service get no 
pension.” This Is the last: — “As the scale stands 
at present only cadet officers who fail to qualify for a 
higher rank ever reach the maximum pay of a District 
Inspector. The promoted officer can never reach it, 
and some of the latter never reach even the first class. 
Mr. Leonard, who retired in Loughrea last summer 
after 40 years’ service, is an example.” 

4768. Mr. Headlam.— If a man is promoted from 
the point of £250 in the scale of a first-class District 
Inspector to become a County . Inspector at £350, it is 
not any grievance to him that he has not gone, through 
the intervening stages? — It is put forward from this 
point of view, that if the increment periods were 
shorter he would have had better pay before being 
promoted County Inspector. 

4769. Mr. Starkie. — It affects more particularly the 
officers promoted from the ranks? — Yes. 

4770. They are usually retired at the £275 period, 
I think? — No, sir, they ‘nearly all retire at the £250. 
A considerable number retire under 3 years in the 
third class — at I, H and 2 years. That is & point I 
want to bring under notice also. If something could 
be done in order to strike the pensions of these men 
on the rate of pay they are drawing at the time of 
retirement instead" of taking the average pay for the 
3 years, it would be of very great assistance to the 
few men affected, and it would not mean very much. 

4771. The Chairman.— You mean that the man in 
the first class who is only 12 months in that class 
should retire on the pay he is then drawing? — Yes. If 
he is 4 years in that class he retires on the pay he 
is drawing at the end of the 4 years, because he has 
only passed from increment to increment. I want that 
to apply too from class to class. It could be done if 
the word " class ” was struck out. 

4772. You distinguish between class and rank? — 
All District Inspectors are District Inspectors. 

2 E 
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4778. Mr. Starkee. — Are they not ranks? Is not a 
first-class District Inspector different in rank from a 
third-class? — No; they are all District Inspectors, but 
divided into classes. 

4774. Are they not distinguished by a badge of rank? 
— It is a badge of class. It does not make any differ- 
ence, just as, for instance, all sergeants are sergeants, 
no matter what class they are. I do not want to 
repeat what witnesses have already said, but I should 
like to emphasise the point of lodging allowance. 

4775. You think all District Inspectors should get 
the same lodging allowance? — I do. There is no such 
thing as first-class stations or second-class stations in 
our service, as in the Inland Revenue service. In 
our service a first-class District Inspector may be suc- 
ceeded by a third-class, because the Inspector-General 
sends to a station the man best suited for it. 

4776. You yourself are a second-class District Inspec- 
tor? — Yes, under 5 years, with £165 pay per annum. I 
subscribe to the Constabulary Force Fund, pay income 
tax, Church subscriptions, and subscribe to daily and 
local papers to keep in touch with doings in my dis- 
trict, the total of subscriptions amounting to 
£8 10s. 6d. "When X was promoted to the rank of 
District Inspector, I lost the privilege of pension, if 
privilege it could be called, for my wife and children. 
In order to compensate them for that loss I entered 
into a fresh insurance policy at 47 years of age. My 
premium for that is £'11 3s., which I will have to pay 
for life. 

4777. After 6 years you will get a rise of £15? — 
Yes, sir. 

4778. Is there any reason why that £15 should not 


be split up and given biennially? — I do not touch on 
that point. 

4779. ' The Chairman. — -It has been suggested that 
the salary should be from £190 to £220 by biennial 
increments? — I agree with these views, sir, and I 
agree generally with the views put forward by Mr. 
Molony and Mr. Sheehy. 

4780. Mr. Headlam. — Is yours an ordinary country 
district? — I am sorry to say it is very extraordinary 
at the present time. There are 9 stations in the dis- 
trict, one 17 a miles away from my headquarters. We 
have quite a large amount of drilling going on at 
present, very frequently at night. 

4781. You have to keep a horse and trap? — I have, 
sir. 

4782. Did you hear a suggestion about leaving offi- 
cers free to make their own arrangements? — Yes. 

4783. What did you think about that? — I have not 
had time to consider that, and can hardly give an 
opinion about it. 

4784. Do you think it would help an officer? — If 
liberal. 

4785. On the basis of allowances without any stipu- 
lation as to how he would employ them?— In certain 
circumstances the arrangement might work detri- 
mentally to the Inspector. It very often happens that 
a district is quiet this week and disturbed the next 
week. One never knows where he is in a district in 
Ireland. I don’t think that the scheme would be 
altogether impracticable. I think it could he done. 

4786. The Chairman. — It might be difficult, do you 
think? — I am afraid so. 

4787. Mr. Headham. — It could be done by a Board 
at headquarters each year for each district. 


The Committee adjourned. 


ELEVENTH DAY— THURSDAY, MARCH 12th, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present ; — The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, K.C.B., K.c.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman) ; Mr. Matjrioe F. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Mr. Leonard Dunning, H.M. Inspector of Constabulary-, examined 


4788. The Chairman. — You are one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Constabulary for Great Britain? — For 
England and Wales. 

4789. Yours is the southern district? — I am the 
southern Inspector, and in addition to that I attend 
at the Home Office as adviser to the Secretary of State 
in police matters. 

4790. How long have you occupied that position? — 
This is my third year. 

4791. You have had a varied police experience? — 
I served 12 years in the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
7 years as assistant bead constable of Liverpool, and 
9 years as head constable of Liverpool. 

4792. Now this Inquiry at which Ave have asked you 
to give us some help has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into certain memorials presented by 
the Roval Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metro- 
politan "Police on the subject of an increase in their 
pay and allowances. There have also been memorials 
from the officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary on 
the same subject. I should say, and perhaps it would 
clear the air a little as to Avhat wc want you to give 
us assistance about, that although we have had a good 
deal of evidence as to the duties of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary— we have not yet referred to the Dublin 
Police at all— we have not had any suggestion by either 
officers or men that these duties are impossibly 


onerous, aud there_ is no complaint about the duties. 
The point upon which they wish assistance and redress 
from us is particularly on the subject o* pay, and 
they have included their various allowances. They 
have compared their position both as regards pay and 
allowances and duties Avith the City and Borough 
Forces as well as the County Forces of England, and 
it is to give us first band and accurate information as 
regards these Borough and County Forces that we 
have asked, and are glad to say have obtained, your 
assistance here. On the subject of comparisons the 
position you occupy places you in a particularly favour- 
able position to help us, and perhaps I might ask 
you first of all to begin by telling us something of the 
position and duties of the police forces you inspect. 
That is a broad question, and I Avould put it in this 
way, I think we have had no information except from 
the Blue Books and figures, and we would like, first 
of all, if you would give us an idea of what the posi- 
tion and duties of the members of the County Forces 
are? — First of all you must realise that there is no 
police system for England and Wales, and that every 
police authority to a great extent is a law unto itself. 
It is therefore hard to say that the duties for the 
Avhole of the police in England and Wales are such 
and such, because there are so many governing autho- 
rities, and the duties assigned to the police, and the 
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way they perform them and are remunerated 'for 
them in different counties vary so that you almost 
have to take some special county and examine the de- 
tails of that. You have the County Police Forces and 
the City and Borough Forces. Over the former the 
Homo Office have closer control than over the latter, 
because the County ' Police Forces were started after 
the _ Borough Police Forces. There was first a dis- 
cretionary Act which enabled county authorities to 
start police forces if they wished — the Borough 
Police having already been started. It was found 
that the counties did not take advantage of that, 
and then there was an obligatory Act which compelled 
them to establish police forces. By that time the 
Home Office had realised it would be better to take 
control. The Homo Office took power to make rules 
for the guidance of county police forces with a view 
to securing uniformity in the government, pay, cloth- 
ing, and accoutrements necessary for constables. 
These rules have not been revised since April, 1886. 
Their value is small, but they give a larger control 
over the county police forces than over the borough 
forces. The Homo Office has the power to veto or 
approve of any increase of a county force, or any in- 
crease of their pay. The Home Office does not 
possess that power for the city or borough forces since 
the Act of 1886. A borough force may be increased, 
or the pay increased, without any expression of opinion 
from the Secretary of State. 

4798. Before the Act you refer to as to governing 
county forces how were the counties policed? — By 
parish constables. The first police force of the exist- 
ing ones was the London Metropolitan Police, followed 
by the London City police , and then by the various 
police forces like Liverpool, and so on. The county 
police forces are of more recent creation. 

4794. They are all now more or less under the re- 
gulations provided by the Home Office, only that 
cities and boroughs are more independent as regards 
regulations than the counties? — There is a duty on 
each of them to send to the Home Office at the end 
of every quarter any regulations made during the past 
quarter, but during the three years I have been at 
the Home Office I have not seen a single regulation 
sent up, and I doubt if anybody at the Home Office 
would read them. 

4795. For certain purposes you inspect all these 
counties and boroughs in the southern district? — I 
inspect for the purpose of reporting to the Secretary 
of State, so that he can give a certificate that the Force 
has been efficiently maintained in numbers, discipline, 
and management. On that the police authority can 
draw from the Exchequer Contribution Account a sum 
equal to half the amount of the pay .and clothing of the 
Force. Although half the pay and clothing is the first 
item mentioned in the Act of 1896, in some eases they 
postpone the claim of the Police Fund to other items of 
expense which are provided for by the Exchequer Con- 
tribution Account, with the result that the Leeds 
police, for instance, do not draw from the Exchequer 
Contribution an amount equal to half the pay and 
clothing, because the money lias already been ex- 
pended in other of the purposes under the Act. 

4796. Then they may apply it to the relief of the 
rates, or in some other way?— There are certain pur- 
poses for which the Exchequer account has to be 
applied. If there is any money left over the local 
authority can apply it as they like in relief of the 
rates. In most cases the Exchequer contribution does 
not satisfy the main objects. As a rule you may take 
it that there is drawn from the Exchequer Contri- 
bution for the police account an amount equal to half 
the pay and clothing. Most local authorities deal 
with that first. Where that cflaim is put behind 
there is a chance the police account may go short. 

4797. They exercise, and are permitted to exercise, 
some discretion in the distribution of that Exchequer 
contribution?— It does not matter very much to any 
Government Department. No matter what they have 
done with the money they will not get any more. 

4798. The. purpose of your inspection then is to see 
that the Force is properly maintained? — Yes. Num- 
bers, discipline, and management are the three heads. 


4799. How do you satisfy yourself in inspecting 
either the borough or county forces?— As far as num- 
bers are concerned I keep myself in touch with that 
all through the year. It has been laid down that for 
counties there must not be more than one constable for 
1,000 inhabitants. In most places the number of 
constables has been exceeded, and the Secretary of 
State alway gives permission when that is applied 
for. There are some agricultural counties where there 
is still less than one for 1,000. With regard to dis- 
cipline, all I can do is to examine the books to see 
what offences of discipline there have been during the 
year, and ask if there was any complaint by the men. 
Again, I have to keep in touch with what is the current- 
history of the Force during the year. I get a good 
many newspapers and other things sent to me anony- 
mously. The question of management is regarded as 
applying to the police authority itself. On the ques- 
tion of insufficiency of stations aud things of that sort, 
the control of the Home Office is, I must say, not very 
effectual. The penalty is this, that if the Secretary 
of State refuses his certificate, an amount equal to 
half the pay and clothing of the Force has to be paid 
hack by the local authority to His Majesty’s Treasury. 
That is a very serious matter. We hope in the near 
•future to take powers to stop a less amount, that 
is if there is a complaint on a particular item to stop 
the amount and make the local authorities see that 
it would pay better to do what we ask. 

4800. In cities and boroughs there is a police com- 
mittee? — Yes, called the Watch Committee. In 
counties a standing joint committee is the authority, 
half being nominated by the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions, and half by the County Council. 

4801. They are appointed for a certain period? — 
For a year. 

4802. Do you come in contact with them .at all in 
your inspections? — Not much with the Standing Joint 
Committee. 


4803. Take any county force you like, and give us 
an idea of how they are (lodged-, and in what way 
they do duties, so far as it is known to you? — Formerly 
there were 3 of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Police, 
and it was the rule that every part of a county in 
charge of a Superintendent should be visited every 
year. They reduced the number to two. I have been now- 
in nearly every Superintendent’s station in my district. 
Nowadays, with motor cars, you can travel a great 
deal. I never pass a police station on the road that 
I do not go in, even if it is merely a constable’s cot- 
tage, which is a rented house. 

4804. A county is under the command of a Chief 
Constable? — Yes. 

4805. And under the Chief Constables are a number 
of Superintendents, according to the force in the 
county?— Yes. I should say originally there was a 
Superintendent for every Petty Sessions district. The 
Act of Parliament first of all provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Constable, and then it goes on further 
to say that he must appoint a Superintendent to 
supervise the constables in every district in the 
county. That district is not defined, but I think it 
must be the Petty Sessions district. To my mind 
there are too many Superintendents. It would be 
better to make the Superintendents bigger men. borne 
of the Superintendents are doing the work a ttoyal 
Irish Constabulary sergeant would do, and are paid 
little more. 

4806. That is instructive. It gives us an idea of 
the relative ranks as presented in the returns?— I will 
now confine mvself t-o my own division; Bedfordshire 
has a strength of 122 ; I will take Berkshire, which has 
a strength of 276; it has 8 divisions m charge of 
Superintendents. They are Abingdon, 38, Jarrmgdon, 
16 Beading, 28, 'Wantage, 23, Windsor, S3, Woking- 
ham, 34, Maidenhead, 43, Newbury, 46. In addition 
to that you bare in the administratiye county of 
Berkshire the Borough of Beading, mth a poliee force 
of its oii-n numbering 111, and the Borough of Wind- 
sor, with a police force of 23. When yon read among 
the County fcmsions Beading and Windsor that means 
the part of the administrative county which surrounds 
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Reading and which surrounds Windsor. You have 
two things repeated, the County Division and the 
Borough. 

4807. Do the numbers you have given us include 
sergeants? — They include the whole division, Superin- 
tendents and adl. 

4808. Before you pass from that could you give us 
the area and population? — The county force is 276, 
the area 452,020, and the population in 1911 was 
180,488. Number of acres to each constable, 1,635, 
and the population to each constable, 653. You must 
remember that Berkshire is almost one of the metro- 
politan counties. 

4809. Of course the Boroughs of Reading and Wind- 
sor are excluded from that calculation? — Yes. The 

population of Reading in 1911 was 87,000. To go into 
the details of the division you find that in the division 
of Abingdon there are 22 stations, that means 22 
places where there are constables stationed out of a 
force of 38. In many of these stations there is only 
one constable living in a house in a village rented for 
him, or which he rents himself. 

4810. How many sergeants are there of the 38 in 
22 stations? — There are 2 inspectors and 2 sergeants. 

4811. That I take it is typical of the rest? How 
many sergeants and inspectors are there in the division 
with 16 men? — That is Farringdon. There is no in- 
spector, but there is one sergeant, and there are 10 
stations. In the strength of that there would be one 
constable who acts as Superintendent’s groom. The 
Superintendent’s groom often turns out to be the best 
policeman in the division, as he has better appor- 
tunities of learning than other men. Many a good 
officer of English police has started as a Superinten- 
dent’s groom. Where a sergeant is stationed there 
would be perhaps 2 constables as well, but the bulk 
of the stations are merely individual men stations. 

4812. Go back again to the 38. Of the 38 there 
are 22 stations, and you said there were 2 inspectors 
and 2 sergeants? — There is an inspector at Abingdon, 
and a Superintendent and an inspector at Wallingford. 

4813. How many of these 22 are single stations? — 
I think 16 or 17 of these are individual men stations. 

4814. What sort of thing is an individual man sta- 
tion? Is it a house hired for the purpose.? — I may 
say it is the best house which the Chief Constable 
can get in the village for the amount which the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee allows. That amount varies. 

4815. At any rate there is one house called a police 
station, although occupied by only one constable? — 
Yes, and no cells. There is merely “ County Police ” 
stuck up on it. 

4816. What is done at that station when an arrest 
is made? — The prisoner is kept until such time as the 
constable would get a conveyance to take him to 
another station. 

4817. Is it a whole house? — The whole house as a 
rule. There are instances in which there is a single 
policeman living in lodgings in the village. That, for 
the time being, is the police station. 

4818. If the constable is a married man do his wife 
and family live in the house? — Yes; it is his residence. 

4819. Supposing in one of these places there is a 
sergeant and a constable do they both live in the 
house? — If there were 2 living in the house it would 
be a police station proper, a house built by the county 
for the purpose. 

4820. At any rate where there is a Superintendent 
or Inspector, or a sergeant and a constable, there 
would be a police station? — Yes. and over the building 
of a police station, that is to say coming within the 
definition of where prisoners are detained, even tem- 
porarily, the Home Office exercises the right of super- 
vision of the plans. Over the house that is rented 
we have no control, except where coming under the 
question of management. In some of the counties the 
housing of the police is decidedly unsatisfactory. 

4821. Be that as it may, where there is only one 
constable there is something or other that represents 
a police station, a house to which people can go when 
they want police assistance? — Yes. 

4822. And there are 22 of such for the force 
of 38 in that division of Berkshire?— I may say 
that within the last few years the Standing Joint Com- 


mittee of Berkshire started the policy of building' 
stations for 2 men, thinking it more economical to 
work a larger area with 2 men than to work a smaller 
area from two points. 

4823. They have diminished the number of their 
single-man stations? — They will in timo. 

4824. Mr. Headlam. — Adding a larger area of work 
to the station? — Yes 

4825. The Chairman. — The County Forces appear to 
have been getting away more from the system of the 
village constable to the police station? — In one or 
two counties. It would not be safe to say that in- 
general. 

4826. Do you regard these counties adopting that 

policy as the more progressive? — Yes. With this 

Weekly Rest Act, where you have 3 men working from 
one station-, it is easier to supervise the whole district 
when a man is on his weekly rest. 

4827. Now, could you give us an idea of how a con- 
stable would spend liis 24 hours? — The average duty 
of a constable is 9 hours as a rule — 4 hours day duty 
and 5 hours night duty. 

4828. Is that 4 hours a day duty patrolling? — Both 
are patrolling. Of course something may happen to 
upset it, like attending court, hut the normal day’s 
duty is 4 hours a day and 5 hours night. 

4829. Do they patrol with bicycles at all? — In some 
counties they do and in others they don’t. Some 
Chief Constables say if a man gets a bicycle he rushes 
through the country and sees nothing, and another 
Chief Constable says the. greater number of places lie 
is seen in the better. It is embarrassing if a single 
man comes across anything and he has to leave his 
bicycle on the road. 

4830. That is the danger of the bicycle? — It is one 
of the dangers. If there is an advantage in going on 
a bicycle you have also to run a risk. 

4831. Are they encouraged to get bicycles? — Yes. 

4832. Encouraged to buy them for themselves? — ; 
Yes. Some counties provide bicycles, other counties 
provide allowances for bicycles, and others again mile- 
age allowances for the use of bicycles. The majority 
of counties provide fixed allowances to a man for keep- 
ing a bicycle. 

4833. Could you give us an idea of that? — £5 I 
believe is the largest bicycle allowance which is paid. 
These are matters on which I could make out tables 
if you like. In Berkshire the sergeants and constables 
get 5/- a quarter, that is £1 a year for the upkeep, of 
their bicycles, and they also get Id. a mile for using 
their bicycles outside their beats. Their beats would 
be their sub-district, 5 or 6 miles, or 2 miles each 
way. 

4834. They get an allowance for the upkeep, and 
also mileage? — Yes. 

4835. You could not tell us whether there is any 
instance in which they simply get allowances? — I 
think where they get the larger allowances that would 
cover everything. I should say very probably there 
are many instances in which the allowance covers the 
use of the bicycle and everything. There are more 
cases in which they only get mileage allowances. 

4836. How would that be controlled? Would the 
man have to make a claim? — Yes, and it would bo 
checked by the Chief Constable. 

4837. Mr. Starkie. — In Carmarthenshire they allow 
lltd. a mile, and in Cardiganshire they pay a bicycle 
allowance of £2 ? — The mileage allowance of l£d. would 
be only outside the beat. Carmarthenshire is an 
extraordinary county, where there is a great deal of 
duty to perform. There are conference points, and 
the constable has a list of places where he has to. be- 
on certain days and times. Cardiganshire is a place 
where there are no conference points after 10 p.m. 

4888. In other places have they those conference 
points, as a rule? — Yes, it is like the meeting of the 
patrols. It practically provides a method of super- 
vision. Where they, have a sergeant supervising he 
can go to those conference points. 

4839. Is patrolling the main duty of a village con- 
stable?— It is the normal duty 

4840. Does he make any return of that patrol, 
which shows the places he visits and the ground he 
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a , gain , 1 cau ° nly tel1 y° u the the prevailing rate I am not quite certain. The 

P artlcu: la r force. Generally speaking change has just taken place, or is immi nent. Berk- 

f 8 ', . . a P l ' in ted sheet which he fills up shire almost touches the metropolis, and therefore it 

and sends into the Superintendent in most instances is affected by anything that takes place there. 

a IU S01 ? e mstan “s no copy is kept in 4850. Mr. Hbuhuh.— Only one corner of Berkshire 
tne station. As a rule a man has a diary in which touches the metropolitan area, but the county as a 
W. 8 ^, ufcy > f , ro “ which he sends a weekly whole I suppose participates in its advantages?— Yes. 
return to his Superintendent. It is getting to be the 4851. The Chairman.— Now, perhaps you would give 
0 “^JP ao *".. un<1 1 lf i P *he best practice. us a typical borough or city?— Again it is so hard to 

,, 4B4 , 1 - £ ow > having sketched over the position of the get what is called typical. You have Liverpool, with 
County Force, and their stations, and the way they do a force of 2,200, and Clitheroe, with a force of 12. 
their duty, how are they recruited? I take it for granted 4852. Could you give us the expenditure to which 
these men are capable of being generally referred to by the Government contribution is made in Berkshire?— 

the public on any subject that a policeman might bo Yes, sir, there is a table here, table II. in the Blue 

fairly expected to understand. How are they trained? — Book. There you will get the amount contributed by 
As a rule they are kept at headquarters station for a the Exchequer, which shows the Exchequer contribu- 
montb, or two months, until they have got to send tion to be £9,886, and gross cost of the police £27,998, 
them out. . In some counties, as in the "West Riding practically one-third. 


Yorkshire and Lancashire, they go to a proper 4853-4. Then in most instances it would be something 
training school. As a rule they go to the headquarters like that— about one-third? — Yes, it seems to rim like 
station of the county, where usually some one, and that. 

sometimes no one, is definitely told off to instruct 4855. Mr. Headlam. — -What year is that? — 1910. 
them. 4856. There is a later one here,* for 1912? — Yes, that 

4842. Must lie be a single man? — There again it shows the gross cost £32,034, Exchequer contribution 

varies, according to the different forces. In some £10,054. It is not quite one-third for 1912. 
counties they have a difficulty in finding single men 4857. The Chairman. — The first figures you gave us 
to occupy stations. In other cases they have difficulty were for 1910, and the second figures were' for 1912? — 
iu finding married men to send to stations where there Yes. In nearly every case the pension claim is going 
is suitable accommodation for married men. Most up, and there is a deficiency in the Fund. In 
of the Chief Constables prefer to take single men to Berkshire, in 1910, the salaries and pay came to 
married men. £18,537, and in 1912 to £20,165, nearly £2,000 in- 

4843. This is the duty of the Chief Constable, sub- crease; travelling expenses exactly the same; clothing 
ject to the general approval of the County Committee? and accoutrements an increase. The contribution to meet 
— No, it is entirely in the hands of tlie Chief Con- the deficiency of the Pension Fund in 1910 was £1,400 
stable. By Statute he appoints the police force and and in 1912,' £1,800. That is a charge which is going 
can dismiss them. The only thing is he is bound by up everywhere. The force, no doubt, has been in- 


the rules with regard to the ages. These rule® 
are altogether out of date. For instance, it say. 
that no sergeant or constable appointed must exceed 
35 years. No Chief Constable would think of appoint- 


creased everywhere, and that accounts for a lot of extra 
pay. 

4858. Mr. Starkie. — We have here a return show- 
ing the new scale of the Berkshire Constabulary which 


ing any man so old. Also according to the regula- comes into operation on the 1st April, 


tions he' must be not less than 5 feet 7 inches. The 
lowest standard now is 5 feet 8 inches. 


4859. The Chairman. — Perhaps you would comparc- 
that? — This was fix.ed on the 29tli December, was ap- 


4844. Of course each Chief Constable wishes to get proved by the Secretary of State on the 23rd of Janu- 

his county up to the best standard he is capable of? — ary, and" is to come into force on the 1st April. 

Yes. 4860. In a way not entirely exhaustive would you 

4845. Is there any examination as to his intelli- just give us the difference in the various ranks between 

genee? — There again it is a matter for the Chief Con- the old pay and the new rates which come into opera- 

stable. In some cases there is a system of examining, tion on 1st April? — Under the old scale a constable 


and sometimes the test is merely by talking to them. 
In former times the Chief Constables used to leave 
away candidates, but now police recruits seem to have 


began at 22/9, and now he begins at 23/11. He can now 
go to £1 10s. lid., and formerly he only went to 
29/9, which was the maximum. Merit pay should 


disappeared off the face of the earth, and they have not be put down as being on the scale of pay to which 


to take them when they get them. 

4846. Are there many vacancies? — Yes. The aver- 


a man rises on ordinary completion of service. 

4861. Mr. Starkie.— It distinguishes merit pay in 


age number of vacancies now is above that of say 10 the return? — -In some cases it is for actual merit, and 

years ago. I know of my own personal knowledge i n other eases.it is only for long service or good con- 
iiefore I left Liverpool that the difficulty of getting duct pay. 

•suitable men was increasing, and it has increased since 4862. The Chairman. — Would you take the other 
then. During the last 2 or 3 years, since the one-day illustrations there as to what the pay was, and what 

rest Act came into force, there is a greater demand it will be on 1st April?— A sergeant’s pay under the 

for recruits. The Act necessitated an increase of the 0 ia sea le was 29/9. 

force. The Metropolitan Police Forces are increased 4863. That is the minimum?— Yes, rising to 33/3 
bv 2,000, Liverpool 200, Birmingham 222, and so nn d it now begins at 32/8, rising to 37/4. You will 
on and this in addition to replacing the ordinary ij ave noticed that the sergeant and constables pay 

wastage. There were 238 added to the various forces are g i ven weekly and the others yearly. The late 

in mv district last year, and the year before it was sca i e f or Inspectors was, beginning salary £9o a year, 
a ’larger number. , . , . rising to £115; norv it is £110, rising to £125; 

4847. Now having heard of the recruit and his tram- Superintendents began at £13o, and rose to A.2UU, htw 
ing would you come back to Berkshire again and tell now their pay is £150, rising to £22o ; Deputy Chief 
us whether there has been any increase of pay there Constable begins at £240, rising to £2<o. His pay 

rp.cpn.tlv? In Berkshire the pay was increased with- was not shown in the old seale. There is only one 

in to last to.be months. of these Bj Statute a CUef anstsblo m;»t sppoint 

4848 At what period previous to that had the pay one 0 f his Superintendents to be his Deputy, auntie 

been altered? — I eoold find that out by looking at tie „ a , „ ol as Deputy for more than si* months, 

“d Blue Books. The present pay of the Chief Constable of Berkshire 

4849. Mr. Stabeie. — I n the Appendices to the 1901 is £650. 

Report?— I have got the Blue Books of 1891, 1895, and 48 g4. Headlam.— 1 There is no one between the 

1901 According to the last return the scale is the same Supe j.; n tend'ents and the Chief Constable except a 

since 1901, but that has been changed since the 29th De p ut y?— No. 

irtisi-AWstft nTdi^r^r^c^^a 

Suparintondant.- In son,, counties tha Chief Clerk 
♦Police (England and Wales), 1912, H.C. 76 (1913). 
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bolds the rank of Superintendent, and in other coun- 
ty the Chief Clerk is also Deputy Chief Constable. 

4866. The Chairman. — As regards allowances, you 

have told us about cycling, and now will you tell us 
what other allowances they get?— They get a boot 
allowance, which is practically the same everywhere, 
of 6d. a week. As regards rent, the general system 
in a county is that the Chief Constable takes a house, 
and the constable living in it pays a definite amount, 
and the county pays the rest. Where a constable has 
to take a house for himself he gets an allowance which 
is not fixed. As a rule a county policeman pays from 
*/■ to a " ^ ke can get a house for that 

well and good, and if not the countv pays the rest of 
the rent as a rule. 

4867. Do you mean that the constable pays 2/- or 
3/- a week as contribution towards the rent- of the 
house that the single constable occupies more or less 
as a police station? — That is it. 

4868. And if it is over that the county pays the 
rest? — Yes. 

4869. What is. happening with regard to those sta- 
tions that the counties are building? — The men pay 
the same. There is a deduction made from their pay 
of 2/- or 2/6, or 3/-. As it happens to be in Berk- 
shire they are very well ofE. In Berkshire the married 
constables pay 2/-, the single constables 1/-, and the 
sergeants 2/6, that is whether they are living in a 
police station proper or in a house rented for the pur- 
pose. 

4870. Of course, as you have said, a house rented 
for the purpose is more or less a police station in its 
way? — Yes, where anyone who wants a policeman 
would go to look for him. 

4871. Supposing that at a police station, that is a 
place built by the county for the purpose of police, 
there is a married sergeant and a married constable, 
how would the lodging go then for the married con- 
stable? — The sergeant would pay 2/6, and the married 
constable 2/-. 

4872. And the county would pay to a constable 
then for the second house in the same village? — Yes. 
In these stations at Berkshire — they are built for a 
married sergeant or married constable — there is also 
a room where a single constable can be accommodated. 
When they want to put the additional man ther*> 
they have room for him. If he is a single man he 
would pay 1/- a week. 

4873. They are going in the direction of having 
regular barracks? — Yes. It is a question of adminis- 
tration. The Weekly Rest Act tends to make it 
necessary to have men living together. 

4874. Are the county houses furnished at the ex- 
pense of the county? — Not as a rule. In Glamorgan- 
shire they give every man a bed suite. In some cases 
they treat him fairly, and in other cases they do 
not, As a rule no furniture is furnished except office 
furniture. Glamorganshire is the only place where 
they provide a bed suite. 

4875. Boot allowance is the only one given, apart 
from any particular claim for duty? — ies, that is 
practically the only allowance. 

4876. That is 6d. a week? — Yes. 

4877. Have they always found that that is a satisfac- 
tory allowance? — I think so. Of course there are a 
great many firms specialise in making boots for police- 
men. A man may be able to purchase two pairs of 
boots a year, and he can get a very good pair from 
12/- to 16/-. I think the Royal Irish Constabulary- 
are the only Constabulary in the world who wear 
hand -made boots. 

4878. As a rule do you think the machine-made 
boot for damp tramping is very satisfactory? — No, the 
hand-made boot is the best if you can afford it. I 
think you may take it that the boot allowance is 
adequate. 

4879. Within your recollection of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary do you think the Constabulary man, 
tramping fields and mountains, wears more boots as a 
rule than the policeman in England?— I should say so, 
and he certainly wears better boots. When I was in 
Ennis there was a man who used to make hoots for 
the police. He made a pair for me and they were 
the finest I ever saw. The majority of men in the 


barracks had boot-trees. . Irish policemen have far 
more boots than the policemen in England. The 
barracks in Ireland used to be full of boots. 

4880. The conditions are different, aren’t they? — - 
Yes, they are. 

4881. A man’s boots are more frequently wet in 
Ireland than they would be in England?— I think so. 
That is one of the matters in which it is futile to 
try and compare the English with the Irish policeman. 

4882. Mr. Headlam. — Have you ever been in Cum- 
berland? — I think there are some rainy spots in Eng- 
land as well as Ireland. 

4883. Mx - . Starkxb. — How do the county barracks 
compare with the average police barrack in Ireland? — 
Do you mean an individual constable’s cottage? . 

4884. Any station. Take a single constable’s cot- 
tage? — Well, in Dorsetshire the single constable’s cot- 
tages are a bit damp. There has been no building of 
cottages in the rural districts of Dorsetshire. They 
will not build houses there. 

4885. How do the stations with cells compare with 
Constabulary barracks? — Taken as a rule it is a bit 
more comfortable, if a modern one. To take Berk- 
shire, it is hardly a typical one; it is rather exemp- 
lary, the station consists of two wings. The ser- 
geant’s wiug is rather larger, and in the middle there 
is an office, and the constable’s part, possibly a single 
man’s room, is over the charge room in the middle 
passage, and there are cells at the back. They are 
comfortable houses. If gas is available they are pro- 
vided with geysers. Whenever there is a new station 
building we always try to insist on a bath with a hot- 
water supply. 

4886. The Chairman. — Does that 2/- include fuel 
and light? — No, there is generally an allowance for 
fuel for the heating apparatus for the cells. 

4887. Mr. Headlam. — The Force have to provide it 

themselves? — Yes. In a great many instances the 

Superintendent, who is the resident policeman in a 
district, is provided with fuel and light. 

4888. The Chairman. — He does not reside in & 
county supplied house? — As a rule, yes. He lives in 
the police station at the division headquarters as a 
rule. 

4889. Mr. Headlam. — What deduction does he 
suSer? — In Berkshire the Superintendent gets his house 
for nothing. An Inspector has to pay dE6 a year, which 
is practically the same as a sergeant. 

4890. The Chairman. — Constables pay more than 
sergeants in proportion to their pay? — The Superin- 
tendent gets his house free, because it is a cheaper 
way than paying him. 

48j)l. There is a stoppage of 21 per cent, on all 
police pay in England? — It is the maximum stoppage 
and as a matter of fact the maximum stoppage ir 
made everywhere. 

4892. If that falls short of providing the pensions 
to which the officers and men are entitled, how is the 
balance made up? — It is made good out of the rates. 

4893. Does it satisfy it? — No. sir. You will fiud 
that shown in the Blue Book. Nearly every Police 
Pension Fund is drawing from the rates up to nearly 
50 per cent, of their expenditure. 

4894. Could you tell us, just to pursue the particu- 
lars as regards Berkshire, at what periods aro they 
permitted to retire there and what pensions do they 
get? — I think Berkshire has the maximum pension 
scale. A man may claim a pension at 25 years’ 
service, and full pension at 26 years' service. Ho is 
entitled to thirty-one-fiftiethB of his pay at 25 years, 
and forty-sixtieths at 26 years' service, the maximum 
pension scale allowed by the Police rensiou Act of 1890. 
The Act of 1890 gave the Police Authorities discretion to 
adopt a pension scheme within certain limits, but the 
maximum pension scale which can be adopted is 
tbdrty-one-fiftietbs at 25 years’ service, and two-thirds 
at 26 years. The period may be increased up to 80 
years, in which case to get the proper proportion of in- 
crease you have to begin at half-pay at 2f> 
years. There was a conference of Borough 
Police Authorities at Sheffield about four years ago, 
and they recommended that there should be a pension 
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scale of one-half at 25 and two-thirds at 30. The 
majority, of the forces after the passing of the Act of 
1890 adopted the maximum scale, that is 25 and 26 
at the maximum scale was the one adopted by most 
police authorities. In addition to that you have the 
power to impose an age limit as well as completion of 
service. 

4895. Mr. Starkie. — The maximum age is 55 for a 
constable and 60 for an Inspector. 

4896. Mr. Headlam. — Does that apply to Superin- 
tendents? — Yes. The compulsory age tor retirement 

is 65 ; but they go before that as a rule. 

4897. Mr. Headlam. — Generally speaking, the age 
to which Superintendents and Inspectors are allowed 
to serve is higher than the age constables and sergeants 
are allowed to serve to? — As a rule a sergeant or con- 
stable takes his pension as soon as he is entitled to it, 
because he can very often get something else to do 
which will increase his income, but in the case of a 
Superintendent it is rather difficult for him to get 
anything else to do. The better off they are the more 
likely they are to stay on. 

4898. The Chairman. — The opportunities for him 
are not so good? — No. 

4899. We would like to know if you have any know- 
ledge or experience of what employment constables and 
sergeants are able to get when they go on pension? — 
In Liverpool we acted as a sort of employment agency. 
There was a good deal of employment to be got every- 
where in Liverpool as door-keepers at these picture 
palaces, and at the doors of public houses. There is 
an enormous amount of employment for ex-policemen 
in Liverpool that way, and down at the docks the 
various shipping companies would like to have a special 
class of watchman. The big Atlantic Liners have a 
sort of ship’s police. I urged them on the companies, 
and now the Cunard Company and the White Star 
Company have adopted that system. They have at 
least one man in uniform in all their Liners, and a 
pensioner policeman is about the best man they could 
get for the job. 

4900. Mr. Headlam. — Would the Steamship Com- 
panies object to employing B.I.C. men, or would they 
prefer Liverpool men? — They would be prejudiced in 
favour of Liverpool men, because from their service 
they would be better men on board ship. I think 
there is an B.I.C. pensioner on board one of the 
Cunard boats. 

4901. At all events, there would be no objection to 
applying for that sort of thing? — Not a bit, but the 
Chief Constable of Liverpool would not help them, as 
he regards that as an outlet for his own men. I have 
often had to refuse to help an B.I.C. pensioner in 
Liverpool. 

4902. Now we will talk of the county constable? — 
I don’t think he has such a good chance of finding a 
job on pension as the town man. 

4903. What does he do exactly? Might I ask this — 
is a constable allowed to serve in his native county — 
In the county forces in England there is no objection 
to that? — No, it depends entirely on the Chief Con- 
stable. As a rule in agricultural counties where the 
force is recruited from the county the Chief Constable 
would send the recruit away from his own place to the 
other end of the county. 

4904. When a man retires there does he remain in 
the place where he has been serving as a constable? — 
Very often he does. That was why I mentioned that 
the constables' cottages are taken in names of the 
Chief Constables; for difficulties have arisen when a 
constable retired, and having taken the house occupied 
by him as a police station, insisted on sticking to it. 
In cases of this kind the Chief Constables had difficulty 
in getting houses for incoming policemen. 

4905. What sorb of employment would these men 
get? — A man on retiring would stay, as a rule, in 
the place where he had served, making what he could 
out of his garden. His children might have got work 
to do in the neighbourhood. 

4906. His children would get employment the same 
as the children of any other inhabitant? He would 
pay no penalty for being a policeman? — Oh, no. 

4907. Now, as to the constable’s wife and family, 
are they allowed to earn for thmselves during the time 
he holds office? — Not as a rule. 


[Continued. 


Must they ask for permission?— It all depends. 
There again it is a question of the regulations of 
different forces. In county police there would not 
be much opportunity for the wife. Where I live down 
in Surrey a policeman’s wife used to do occasional work 
in my house. I asked the constable if there was any 
objection to his wife earning a little money that way. 

4909. They must not engage in anything which iden- 
tifies them too largely with the locality, or which in- 
terferes with the discharge of then* duty?— It is all 
a matter of the regulations of the individual force. 
The regulation in Liverpool was that a constable could 
not engage directly or indirectly in any business or 
employment and could not live at any place where 
any member of his family was engaged in business. 
If a constable’s wife had a dressmakers shop he could 
not live over it. 

4910. Mr. Headlam. — Are they allowed to take 
lodgers? — Yes, as a rule. 

4911. Is that much availed of? — Yes.* In big towns 
the idea is to get single policemen to lodge with 
married policemen. As a rule they do take lodgers. 
In the Isle of Man a constable could not live on his 
pay if he did not take lodgers. 

4912. The Chairman. — They take houses there for the 
purpose mostly? — Yes. At tlie request of the Governoi 
of the Isle of Man I inspected the Force, and at Port 
Erin I found a constable had a house rented at £36. 

4918. Is there anything more now you think you 
could give information about on the subject of Berk- 
shire Bural Police? — I do not think there is. 

4914. Mr. Starkee. — Could you say if they accept 
extra duties, and if there are any allowances attached 
to them? — For extra duties in connection with the 
Diseases of Animals Act the Chief Constable gets £52 
a year, and the Chief Clerk £18. The remaining 
Superintendents, and the Inspectors and Sergeants 
get 2/6 when employed. 

4915. Mr. Headlam. — It does not say how often that 
is? — You could not say that. It, depends on the out- 
breaks. When there is an outbreak of swine fever, 
anthrax, or other diseases, there is a tremendous lot 
to do. In some counties far too much of time of the 
police is taken in connection with the Diseases of 
Animals Act, work which is done in the boroughs by 
officials. A great many of these duties are put on the 
police practically because there is nobody else to do 
them. If the police will not do them nobody else will. 
They are often put on the police to save expense. 

4916. In other words, the policeman is the servant 
of the county and does the duty of the county? — 
Yes, the county has power to assign to the police 
duties other than police duties proper, but if the Home 
Office gets control of the police that is one thing they 
will look after, that is to see they are not paying for 
police who are not doing police duty. At present the 
Standing Joint Committee has the power to assign 
to the police duties which are not properly police 
duties. The County Council is the local authority 
for the Diseases of Animals Act; but there is an agree- 
ment between them and the Standing Joint Committee 
to give the working of the Act to the police. The 
extra remuneration is paid by the Council, but they 
do not pay anything on account of the lime which 
is lost to police duty proper. 

4917. At the same time the contribution of the Ex- 
chequer is not increased, as it does not depend on 
that at all? — That is so. 

4918. The Chairman. — I take it, Mr. Dunning, that 
any change that might be made in the relations be- 
tween the Home Office and the county forces will not 
be in the direction of giving the local authorities 
more control? — No; but the opposite direction. 

4919. It is rather to centralise authority? — There 
has heen a Departmental Committee to settle the 
question of the relief of local rates and they are about 
to report. 

4920. Mr. Starkie. — What are the other extra duties? 
— The Weights and Measures Act (£50 allowance), and 
the Food and Drugs Act. One of the Superintendents 
gets £5 for that, which is probably paid by the Borough 
Council, because there are two boroughs in Berkshire 
which by agreement are policed by the county police, 
although they may have their own police. Under the 
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Finance Act there are also allowances of £7 to Super- 
intendent, and .<£1 to Inspector. . 

4921. Mr. Starkie, — Wliat are their duties under the 

Finance Act? — They concern the local taxation licences. 
The enforcement of them has now been .handed over to 
local authorities, who get the money. Then, again, 
the inspection of hackney carriages would bo a Borough 
question. They have. adopted a system of doing away 

with the tramp nuisance in Berkshire. A man gets a 
“way” ticket, which entitles him to bread, and the 
people in the county are requested not to give money to 
beggars. If they will only have the sense to do that 
the tramp nuisance will be considerably decreased. 
The police help in this. There are four Superintendents 
and to Inspectors in Berkshire so employed. 

4922. Mr. Head lam. — What special remuneration do 
the Superintendents and Inspectors of hackney ears 
get?— £100 and £70. 

4923. The Chairman. — Is that generally adopted — 
that “ way ” ticket system? — It is being adopted more 
and more. 

4924. Is it found to act? — Yes; in some cases it is 
done by the Board of Guardians, and in other cases by 
private parties; but wherever done it has been found 
advantageous. 

4925. What distance — from workhouse to workhouse ? 
— The day’s journey would not be very long, I think 
eight or ten miles, and he gets his bread in the middle. 
It is very good, for the genuine tramping workman 
does not provide a lar^e proportion of the tramps on 
the road. It affords the regular beggar no excuse for 
going into a house. 

4926. Perhaps you would tell us something about 
promotion in that county force? — Promotion in a 
county force depends entirely on the personal ideas of 
the Chief Constable. As a rule in a county like Berk- 
shire a man would not become a sergeant under 17 
years’ service. Lancashire was a place where up to 
a few years ago promotion went entirely by seniority, 
and the consequence was no man uecame a Superinten- 
dent under about 30 years’ service, and they stayed on 
long after they ought to have taken their pension. The 
Chief Constable of Lancashire is now trying to bring 
down the average age for promotion. In 1912 the 
average of constables promoted was 15 years 2 months, 
and in the following year 15 years, and for the follow- 
ing two months 14 years 4 months. 

4927. Mr, Head lam. — Is that simply by seniority? 
— It was by senior-ity, but now he is trying to bring on 
young men of education by means of examination. 

4928. Mr. Staivkie. — Is that a competitive examina- 
tion? — No, it' is merely a qualifying test. I should 
say that was quite as low as you could put it, and I 
am surprised that in Lancashire the service for pro- 
motion is so low as that. I have found from in- 
quiries — I have always made it a rule to ask a sergeant 
how long his service was — that the average service on 
promotion would be at least 15 years. 

4929. Is this in the rural portion of Lancashire? — 
The rural portion of Lancashire; but a county force 
like Lancashire, in addition to having many individual 
stations, has many towns where the police will have 
a strength of 20 or 30 men. In counties the pro- 
motion of the men depends entirely on the ideas of 
the Chief Constable, and on the recommendation of his 
Superintendents. In the smaller counties the Chief 
Constable would know every man in his force, and 
they would promote them as they thought fit. 

4930. Mr. Headlam. — And the promotion of Inspec- 
tors? — The promotion is from sergeants to Inspectors, 
and from Inspectors to Superintendents. There, again, 
it is a matter, to some extent, of seniority. Mr. Lane 
told me he has appointed young men, hut seniority 
goes a very long wav towards au promotion. 

4931. The Chairman. — We heard one witness here 
state that the men in some county forces in the in- 
dustrial or manufacturing districts, like Lancashire, 
were in the habit of joining the force when trade was 
slack and wages hard to earn, and then when there 
was a spurt in trade they resigned and went off again ? 
— That used to be the case before the Police Act of 
1890, but now if a man joins the Police Force and 
thinks of resigning after two or three years he realises 
that he is throwing away his pension rights. Before, 


especially in the coal mining districts, a man would 
think nothing of resigning and going down the pit 
again ; but now he would be throwing away something, 
that is his pension, by doing 60, and that anchors him 
to the Police Force. 

4932. That is not of such frequent occurrence as it 
used to be? — Nothing like it. 

4933. Now as to the question of transference from 
one Police Force to auotkor on approved service? — I 
never refused a well-conducted man a certificate of 
transfer to another Force, for I was getting more men 
from other forces than were going from my Force. In 
some cases a chief constable is slow in granting a 
transfer. I remember a case of a question asked in 
Parliament by, I think, Mr. Devlin, about a man who 
■oined a force in England, and was refused a transfer 
ini England ; Mr. Devlin asked could the chief constable 
refuse to give a certificate of transfer, and he was told 
the chief constable acted perfectly within his rights 
m refusing to sanction the transfer. 

4934. You think, from your experience in Liverpool, 
that what the borough and county forces suffer on one 
hand they gain on another? — My experience was, we 
got more men from other forces than we lost going to 
other forces. 

4935. We appear to have Bent a great many men to 
England without getting any over to the R.I.C.? — You 
get very few back. I have known one or two cases in 
Liverpool. When recruiting was stopped in Ireland 
I got many R.I.C. candidates. Some of these, as soon 
as recruiting was opened again, did go bank. A man 
must have over two years, service to get a transfer, 
which will affect his pension. 

4936. Mr. Headlam. — When you give approved 
transfer like that after so many years, say 5, does ha 
carry with him any right to pension as regards his 
service in the original Force? — Yes, and the Force to 
which he goes can claim upon the other for the propor- 
tion of pension. In the event of dispute it can be 
settled by the Home Office. I personally do not agree 
with the way the Home Office settles it. I think it 
ought to be entirely the amount of pay that represents 
the value of the man’s services. 

4937. The Chairman. — Now we have heard a good 
deal about Liverpool in connection with the evidence 
from Belfast, and perhaps you would give us some 
information with regard to the service and conditions 
in Liverpool and the character of the duty? — The duty 
in Liverpool is like the duty in the other large English 
towns with this difference — that we also police the docks 
at the expense of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, who pay the Watch Committee for a certain, 
number of men of all ranks, and also a certain propor- 
tion for headquarters administration. 

4988. Mr. Headlam. — Does that mean that the con- 
stable employed on that duty gets extra pay? — Oh, no, 
that may be Bis ordinary duty. A certain number of 
men are also assigned to Fire Brigade duty. The 
average ordinary duty of a policeman in Liverpool is 
8 hours street duty straight on end, the same as in 
London. In. the middle of that time they are 
allowed to go into the nearest police station for refresh- 
ment, and if they liked to bring anything to cook there 
they could do so. That was the average hours of 
duty, hut 6ome men did more hours’ duty. Men on 
traffic duty were always confined to that duty, and 
they escaped night duty. They received 1/- a week 
extra, . pensionable pay. The traffic in Liverpool is 
exceptionally heavy, because of the want of rail com- 
munication between the docks and the inland railway 
system. The goods traffic in Liverpool is remarkably 
heavy, and therefore we had il proportionately greater 
number °f men employed on the regulation of the 
traffic than any other town in the kingdom, including 
even London. 

4939. I suppose every third man did night duty?' — 
The night beat was half the size of day beat. They 
did one month morning duty from 6 to 2, then dut.v 
from 2 to 10, and night duty from 10 to 6. 
The man who did one month’s morning duty and 
one month's afternoon then did . two months’ 
night duty. For the men who did traffic duty, or 
point duty, we had three reliefs — 6 to 3, 3 to 12, and 
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then 9 to 6, That was the average duty, and the dock 
duty was done in exactly the same way, in three 
reliefs, of 8 hours, except some men who were employed 
iu the interest of particular firms, such as shipping 
companies, who would not be satisfied except thej- had 
a man always in their sheds. The sheds were always 
shut on Sunday. Tlfeso men would do G days of 12 
hours' duty, and no duty on Sunday. 

4940. The Chairman. — Did tho Mersey Docks Com- 
pany pay tho full cost of tho policemen? — No, not 
quite. "What the ordinary private employer payB if a 
policeman is employed iu his shed is a special charge 
calculated to cover the man’s pay, clothing and pen- 
sion claims. Tho Morsey Docks and Harbour Board 
only pay the actual pay. They paid a lump sum to 
cover the pensions claim, but it was not enough. 
Inasmuch as the- men in tho docks were available 
for the preservation of the peace of the town, 
the Government made a special contribution, which, 
in the ordinary course, would not be included in the 
number on which we draw from the Exchequer 
account. However, you may take it that the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Trust pay just the same as any 
other large firm or individual would pay for hiring 
a policeman assigned for special protection. 

4941. That is to say, his pay, clothing, and some- 
thing to cover his pension? — Yes. The Homo Office 
put it down at something like 10 per cent, of the con- 
stable’s pay, and more for the higher ranks. 

4942. Now would you tell us about the strength of 
the force in XTvorpool? — When I left it was 1,998, 
and I think it is now over 2,200. It was recently 
increased because of the Weekly Best Act, and also 
because the city, boundaries have been extended since 
I left. 

4943. Was that period of trouble in Liverpool excep- 
tional? — Yes, but, of course, there have been out- 
breaks of sectarian trouble in Liverpool ever since the 
Irish famine. That is the time this trouble was intro- 
duced into Liverpool. I cannot- say, but I have heard 
that the disturbance in 1860 was very bad. This last 
outbreak was the longest continued period. 

4944. And that spread over a great portion of the 
city, didn’t it? — Yes, there were two portions of tho 
city affected by it s 

4945. It was not merely the Irish quarter? — That is 
the Green quarter, but we have also an Orange 
quarter, both of which were affected. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s division, of course, is the Green. 

4946. Are they near each other? — Oh, of course. 

4947. Perhaps you would turn to the pay? — This is 
the last scale of pay. A constable begins at 30/-, that 
is £78 a year, and rises by 1/- a week to 40/-, 
£103 12s. a year at 15 years' service. 

4948. By what periodical increments? — 1/- after 2 
years, and then 1/- after 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13 and 
15 years. 

4949. Mr. Starkie. — There are annual increments up 
to 7 years? — The first is after 2 years. It is SO/- on 
appointment. Then after 2 years it rises to 81/- 
and by 1/- a week up to the seventh year, and then 
by 1/- every second year until he rises to 40/-. A 
sergeant on promotion gels 42/- a week, £104 a year, 
and he rises by 2/- every 2 years to £124 18s. a year. 
A Sub-Inspector gets £140 a" year. Sub-Inspectors are 
generally appointed to special duties in the office. 

4950. Mr. HeadIiAM.— How many are there? — 
Eleven. The appointment is made as a rule to give a 
man a little more authority. Inspectors get £145 on 
promotion, £155 after 3 years, and £170 after 6 years. 

4951. How many are there?— -Forty-eight. The 

ordinary organisation in an ordinary town is that a 
division is in charge of a Superintendent who has 3 
Inspectors who divide the day between them doing 
duty for 8 hours each, and 1 for detective work, that 
is 4 Inspectors to 1 Superintendent. 

4952. How many sergeants in a division? — The 
average section consists of 1 sergeant and 6 constables. 
It all depends on the size of the division. In the “ A ” 
Division the Superintendent had 360 sergeants and 
men under him. Of course, that was the busiest divi- 
sion, and he had the most men on traffic duty. The 
Superintendents get £250 on promotion, and they go 


up by £10 to £320 at 7 years' service. The Chief 
Superintendent starts at £320 a year, and he gets 
£370 after 3 years, and £420 after 7 years. 

4953. How many of them? — Three, including the chief 
clerk. One is Superintendent of the “ A ” Division, 
and the other is Superintendent of the Fire Brigade. 
He has very important duties to perform, and he has 
charge of a plant worth between £30,000 and £40,000. 

4954. Does that Fire Brigade do dock business as 
well? — Yes. 

4955. Have you floatiug engines there? — Yes. The 

Docks Board had a couple. Every steamship is prac- 
tically a floating fire engine. 

4956. Mr. Hkadlam. — Docs the Force of 2,200 con- 
stables you spoke of include the Fire Brigade? — Yes, 
that is the whole strength of the Force. Seventy-five 
men were assigned for continuous duty with the Fire 
Brigade. In addition, there were 320 constables 
called auxiliary firemen. When they heard of a fire 
they dropped being policemen and became firemen. 
They get 2/- pensionable pay and 2/- for attending a 
fire. 

4957. The Chairman. — Now as regards allowances in 
Liverpool? — There is a pensionable extra pay of 1/6 a 
week for day point sergeants and 1/- a week for con- 
stables, and the auxiliary firemen get 2/ - a week pen- 
sionable pay, and the men detailed to the central fire 
station get 4/ -a week. That should not be considered. 
It is a matter of convenience calling them policemen. 
We recruit the Fire Brigade from the police Force. 
Then there were the River police. They got 4/- a 
week extra because they did a turn of 12 hours a day 
instead of 8. The Mounted and Transport men also get 
4/- a week extra, and that is because they are at the 
stations for 12 hours instead of 8. As to stoppages, 
a deduction of 2^ per cent, is made for pensions, Id. a 
week for a funeral society. A constable on the sick 
list was liable to a stoppage of 1/- a day, but as a rule 
in Liverpool it was seldom enforced, as the doctor 
was empowered to recommend the pay on the ground 
of the need for extra nourishment or other cause. No 
stoppage was made as a general rule if there was no 
suspicion that the sickness was due to his own fault. 
If payment is recommended the chief constable acts 
on the advice of the medical attendant. They get 
free medical attendance. For their housing the Chief 
Superintendent pays £50, a Superintendent £30, a 
Chief Inspector £15, a Sub-Inspector £10. The 
stations and houses are kept iu repair by the "Watch 
Committee. If they suffer from neglect or want of 
proper care the individual may be ordered to pay for the 
necessary repairs. 

4958. Is there fuel and light there? — Yes. A Super- 
intendent paying £30 a year for a house with fuel and 
light is getting it very cheap. Il a Superintendent 
took a house for himself he would probably have to 
pay £30 rent, and taxes as well. 

4959. The Chaiuman. — Were barracks built specially 
with the object to provide all that accommodation? — 
Of course, it sounds a alot, but as a matter o f fact 
there were not many provided. Lately we have had 
to turn Superintendents out of divisional stations for 
tho purpose of gettting more room for administrative 
work. In some cases the Superintendents are not 
provided with houses. 

4960. Mr. He.idlam. — When they are not provided, 
do they get allowances for them? — No. As far ns the 
men aro concerned, when they asked for an increase 
of pay about 1897 or 1898, one of the grounds on 
which they based their claim for an increase of pay 
was tho increase of house rent. The Watch Com- 
mittee met that by giving them rent assistance. It 
was stated that o/- a week is what a constable ought 
to be able to afford for a house, and it was decided 
if a constable was paying more than 5/6 a week 
rent to allow him 1/- a week, and if more than 6/6 
2/- a week; and for every sergeant payiug more than 
6/6 it was decided to allow 1/- a week, aud if more 
than 7/6, 2/-. Tn answer to a petition of the men the 
rent assistance has been done away with and practi- 
cally added to the pay. There is now no rent assist- 
ance. 

4961. Tiie Chairman. — If a man is provided for in 
the barracks there is 1/- a week stopped? — There are 

2 F 
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very few single men accommodated in stations in 
Liverpool. In Birmingham and Cardiff they are. 

4962. Do they stop?— Yes. 1/- a week is the usual 
stoppage for single men in stations. 

4963. Mr. Staukie. — Do the police in England pay 
contributions under the National Insurance Act? — All 
police forces with the exception of Luton, get exemp- 
tions. If they applied for exemption they would get 
it. 

4964. Provided that when sick they should receive 
full pay for 3 months? — Yes, that was’ for dealing with 
a- man who is on the sick list and going to be discharged. 
The Insurance Commissioners did not understand the 
position of policemen, and they made absurd stipu- 
lations. 

4964a. What about the question of men taking their 
pensions directly they can? — Everything has been done 
to encourage men to stay after the pensionable period 
is completed. A scheme was instituted in Liverpool 
by which a man took his pension, and was immediately 
re-appointed at a special rate of pay, which he drew in 
addition to his pension. Under the Police Act, 1906, 
this has been provided for as follows : — When a man 
has completed his service for pension the police au- 
thority, if they think fit, may secure him his pension, 
and grant him an allowance for continuing his services. 
It would not be pensionable. 

4965. The Chairman. — Was there any limitation 
as to the sum he could draw? — There is. The allow- 
ances under the Act of 1906 fixed in Liverpool were 
calculated to be a little better than what the man 
could earn if he took his pension and got other employ- 
ment. The rates of allowance fixed were, in the case 
of a Superintendent, £50 a year, an Inspector £25 a 
year, a Sub -Inspector 8/- a week, a sergeant the same, 
and a constable 6/- a week. 

4966. Mr. Headlam. — Has that proved a success? — 
Yes, I think it has. It attracts all we want to attract. 

4967. You only want the pick? — Yes. 

4968. What do the reserve do? — Just the same duty 
as before. It is merely a name, and it affects their 

Pay- 

4969. That 6/- to a constable, would it be in excess 
of what he originally drew? — It is 6/- direct increase 
on his former pay. You save his pension, and you 
postpone the prospective claim of another man who 
would take his place. 

4970. Does that apply to sergeants? — Sergeants get 
8/- a week. It applies all through. 

4971. The Chairman. — As to subsistence allowance 
while away on duty, that varies with the different 
ranks? — Yes. 

4972. And the amount for nightly subsistence allow- 
ance? — Is 8/- for 24 hours. I know the old 3/6 for 
sergeants and constables in Ireland. That, I think, 
is the same for a constable in the metropolis, and 4/6 
for a sergeant. 

4973. For a night? — Yes, the whole 24 houre. On 
several occasions recently there have been special 
grants. On the occasion of the installation of the Prince 
of Wales in Carnarvonshire a large Force of Metro- 
politan Police were sent up there. They were badly 
housed and fed. A special grant was made to them. 
In Liverpool a subsistence allowance is paid when away 
on official business 4 hours after leaving home. A 
constable who leaves at 8 a.m. is allowed 1/- for 
dinner, and if away until after 6 he is allowed 1/-. 
The total of the allowance per day must not exceed 6/-. 

•4974. I suppose that would occur frequently? — It 
would occur only, as a rule, in cases of detectives, or 
in cases of industrial trouble. The Police Act pro- 
vides for one police Force lending to another. For 
instance, during the railway strike of 1911, I think 
I borrowed 500 police from the Birmingham, Brad- 
ford and Sheffield police. 

4975. Mr. Headlam. — There has been a considerable 
increase in the detachment work during the last 5 
years? — Yes, since the industrial troubles. For 
instance, the Metropolitan Police were down in 
Glamorganshire for about 6 weeks. 


4976. The Chairman. — That pbetty well exhausts 
the allowances? — There is a plain clothes allowance for 
men who do duty in plain clothes. In all big forces 
a certain number of men do duty in plain clothes. 

4977. Mr. Headlam. — How much do you give them 
for that? — Superintendent, £11 a year; Sub-Inspec- 
tor and sergeant, 3/- a week; constable, 2/- a week. 

4978. I think we heard that a constable in Belfast got 
£10 a year for detective work? — In addition to that plain 
clothes detectives in Liverpool got what is called detec- 
tive allowances that are supposed to cover incidental 
expenses. Everyone knows n detective has to put his 
hand in his pocket for various little things. A detec- 
tive, of coul-se, also drew his boot allowances. Then 
there was the detective allowance to cover ordinary 
incidental expenses. A constable would get 6/- a 
week, a sergeant 7/- a week, a Sub-Inspector £27 a 
year, and a Chief Inspector or Superintendent £30 a 
year. In Liverpool we were very liberal in paying 
the detectives out-of-pocket expenses. One knows a 
detective has to stand a man a drink, ov something of 
that sort. A detective’s allowance was supposed to 
cover that. If a detective made out that he had spent 
certain money in getting information, he would get 
that out of the Secret Service Fund. Liverpool 
treated the men more liberally than they were treated 
anywhere else, even in the Metropol'tan Police. There 
are only two other allowances — a clerical allowance for 
the Superintendents’ clerks of 3/- for a sergeant, and 
2/- for a constable, and the bicycle allowance in Liver- 
pool was 4/- a week for patrolling in the suburbs in 
the less busy places. 

4979. That was only given to selected constables? — 
To men qualified to act for that duty. 

4980. Mr. Staukie. — Do they supply their own 
bicycles? — Yes, but in addition we kept bicycles in 
all the suburban stations. 

4981. Mr. Headlam. — Were those allowances pen- 
sionable? — The allowances are not pensionable, but the 
extra pay is. We drew a distinction between extra 
pay and the other allowances. When a new allowance 
was granted it was always stated whether or not it was 
to he pensionable. It has been decided that pay is a 
technical term. In the case of Upperton and Bidley 
and another, it was decided that pay is a technical 
term, aud it does not include all a man’s emoluments. 

4982. The Chairman. — Did it define more explicitly 
what it did include? — Upperton was a man who was 
employed in the. Houses of Parliament. He claimed to 
be pensioned on the allowances awarded to a man on 
duty in the House of Commons. It was decided that 
he was not entitled to be pensioned on these allow- 
ances, as they were not pay. 

4983. Perhaps you would tell us about the divisions 
in Liverpool. Are they called divisions? — Yes. 

4984. By letters? — Yes. 

4985. How many are there? — A to H. IT was a 
division which embraced the staff office, the Fire 
Brigade, and so on. A to D were worked by one 
Superintendent and three Inspectors, who divided the 
24 hours between them. E, F, and G were divided 
into sub-divisions, which were each in charge of an 
Inspector resident in the sub-station. E, F, and G 
were suburban divisions, 

4986. The men parade for their beats, of course? — 
They parade for duty a quarter of an hour before the 
time duty begins. For the morning duty thev parade 
at 5.45. 

4987. They paraded at the division or sub-division 
station? — Yes. 

4988. And then that division or sub-division ns the 
case may be was divided into sections? — Yes. 

4989. There was a sergeant for each section? — Yes, 
and the section was divided into beats. 

4990. Mr. Headlam. — How many men in a section? 
— I think there were six beats in a section. Formerly 
we used to have extra men, that is seven men for five 
beats. Now I think it is six men to a section and 
five beats. The procedure was when the men as- 
sembled the sergeant would report to the Inspector 
the state of his section, who was present and who was 
absent, the Inspector would as far as possible equalise 
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the sections. The Inspector was responsible for pro- 
viding for the beats in the best way he could from the 
men actually on parade. 

4991. And the reliefs I suppose were at the heads 
or beats? — Well, a man was supposed to wait- for his 
relief at the nearest point to the station. I think 
they generally got over the boundary, but the idea 
was that the nearest point of his beat was as far as 
he might go. 

4992. Still he was bound to stay on his beat until 
he was relieved? — Yes, that means in the 8 hours’ 
duty there would be really 84 hours between the 
time he left the station and returned to the station, 
and probably 9 hours between the time he left his 
home and returned to his home. 

4998. They wero allowed to go into stations for 
refreshments? — Ye3, besides the division station we 
had a lot of stations called bridewells which a man 
knew he could go to from the particular beat he was 
on. In the old days a man used always to go at a 
fixed time that was probably well-known, but in late 
years we introduced a system under which a sergeant 
in fixing the men for their beats told them the hours 
they were to go in' for refreshments, and he would 
vary them as much as possible from day to day. 

4994. You have already told us of the men who did 
extra hours and the particular duties they were on for 
those extra hours? — Yes. 

4995. Isn’t it exactly the way in which duty is 

told off in the metropolitan district?— Much the same. 
I think some of the busy traffic is done by what they 
call split duty, that is 4 hours on and 4 hours off 
A great deal of it used to be done that way, but in 
England the tendency has been for the continuous 
duty. The men like it better, as they do not waste 
so much time going to and from. The county 
scheme of 4 hours’ day and 5 hours’ night cuts the 
men’s time up. , . , 

4096. When a man iu a city or borough force has 
done his beat duty for the day or night is he, under 
ordinary circumstances, free until his hour comes 
again?— He is his own master until the next time he 
is wanted for duty, unless an emergency arises. 

4997. Can he dress in plain clothes? — Yes. We pro- 
vide uniform for the purpose of actual duty. 

4998. Mr. Headlam. — Would a single man in bar- 
racks also change into plain clothes in his free time? 
— Yes and go out and enjoy himself. Of course the 
restrictions on men living in stations vary in places. 
In Liverpool, except in suburban stations we had 
practically no men living in the stations. 

4999. What about leave in the English police forces? 

It is rather in the melting pot. The Weekly Rest 

Act says there must be 52 days in the year in which 
a policeman under the rank of Superintendent shall 
not be called on to do police duty. That is obligatory. 
It is open to the Secretary of State to make modi- 
fications for rural districts, but he has not done so 
yet because it does not come into operation until 
Jirlv of this vear. My impression is that some of the 
promoters of" the Act had been led to believe that a 
policeman never had any leave and was working from 
dav to dav all through the year. As a matter of fact 
„ period of annual leave has been granted to the men 
of from 7 days upwards The average is 10. In 
London they got 14 days’ leave Our men m Liver 
pool got ten days, the sergeants 12 days the Chief 
Inspectors 21 days, and the Superintendents a month. 

5000. Mr. Headlam.— Have they as a rule brought 
up the forces in England to the strength at which 
they are able to do this extra day a week without in- 
creasing the duties of the existing men? I think the 
majority have. They all have got to do it by July. 
Sc was a White taper published showing the forces 
which have added on. 

5001. In eases where there is only one constable 
in a district how are they to provide for a substitute? 
—Some are making arrangements that the surrounding 
constables shall cycle in. 

5002 There will be no question of paying the travel- 
ling expenses of the substitute? It may come in on 
the* question of bioyolioB mileage, U»t M a 1 '- 


5003. As regards the variations in the rates of pay 
m the different forces, they vary, I suppose, more or less 
according to the rates of wages current in the diSerent 
places? — That used to be the plan. The pay of the 
county police was something better than the pay of 
the agricultural labourers in that particular county. 
In the manufacturing districts the pay was fixed so 
as to attract the artisan. Nowadays the rates of pay 
arc fixed in accordance with the scales of other police 
forces who are competing for recruits. 

5004. There are police forces not only in England 
and Wales, but iu the Colonies. Do you find many 
men going to the Colonial forces? — Yes. The police 
force in Toronto, for instance, is largely recruited from 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. The Detective Inspec- 
tor is an old R.I.C. man. They also get a good many 
from the English police forces. 

5005. I suppose the rates of wages are higher than 
in England? — They are higher, on paper, like the 
nominal pay of the New York policeman. There is 
a bit of back-wash going on now. Men have gone 
out there to find things are not what they used to be. 

I have known men to go out to Canada to join the 
Toronto police or the North West mounted police. 
It is harder to get into the latter. I remember three 
sons of a Liverpool pensioner who went to Canada, 
two to join the North West and one the Toronto police 
force. 

50015. I think you told us it is more difficult to get 
recruits now than 10 years ago? — Yes. 

5007. Have many police forces had to reduce their 
standards? — I don’t know. We had to reduce it in 
Liverpool. Our standard was 5 ft. 10 ins., and we 
had to take them on at 5 ft. 9 in. 

5008. And a lower standard of education? — Yes. 

5009. Do you think recruits coming there now are 
much the same class as used to, or are they a lower 
class? — I think it is both. The bettor pay is increas- 
ing numbers of better educated men from one direc- 
tion, but on account of the difficulty of getting recruits 
you have to take men from another class too. 

5010. The Force is getting more mixed? — Yes. For 
instance, I was down in South Wales last week or 
so and the recruits I saw in plain clothes I would 
describe as being poor. 

5011. In spite of the high wages given? — Yes. 

5012. They are high wages? — Yes. especially when 
you look at the pension, and the certainty of drawing 
the wages all the time. You have no strikes or lock- 
outs, and if the men will only have the sense to look 
at it the pay is good. 

5013. Do you think the rise in the cost of living 
has anything* to do with the increase in the pay given? 
— Yes. That has been put forward where they have 
been applying for increases. 

5014. The county police authorities recognise that 
rise? — Yes. Of course the increase of pay has two 
objects, one to attract recruits, and the second to 
keep the men you have got pretty much in the posi- 
tion you offered to them when they joined. If the 
sovereign they had 20 years ago is worth less now, to 
keep them in the same position you have got to give 
them more. 

5015. Do you think the average policeman is a 
better educated man now that be was 10 years ago? - 
I do not think I would say that. 

5016. The standard of education has risen generally, 
and has not the standard of the police force also? — 
I doubt very much whether there has been any in- 
crease in the standard of education in England within 
the last 10 years. It is harder to find a good police 
clerk now than it used to be. I do not think the 
average elementary school boy is educated to be a 
very valuable citizen, but that is only my private 
opinion. 

5017. The Chairman.— I believe most persons in 
business who take in lads have experienced that?— Yes 

5018. The average office boy has deteriorated? — 
Yes, manifestly. Superintendents of long service tell 
me it is almost impossible to find good clerks now. 
If you look back in the old police books the writing 
is far superior to what it is nowadays. 

2 F 2 
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5019. Mr. Headlam. — Have you got any figures as 
to resignations from the police? — -No. They appear 
in the returns that we get from the forces we visit. 

5020.. You could not say off-hand whether a larger 
proportion of men are resigning? — I think the year 
before last they told me in Liverpool they lost 20 men 
by emigration, that is about 1 per cent, of the force. 

5021. I don’t think you touched on the question of 
widows’ pensions?— In the Police Act of 1890 there 
is no power to grant pensions to widows, except 
in the case of death from injuries received on duty. 
The police authority may give a gratuity equal in 
amount to one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service, and, as a rule, they do, to the widow and 
and children, but they cannot give pensions except 
in the case of death due to injuries received on duty. 

5022. There is no special allowance made in English 
police forces to married men merely because they are 
married? — No. There was a rent assistance in Liver- 
pool which would, as a rule, apply only to married 
men. If a man kept his mother or sister he would 
be regarded as a married man. 

5023. You said you accept recruits as married men? 
— Yes. 

5024. In the Irish Force they are not allowed to 
marry under 7 years? — Yes. When I jome' 1 the Fores 
when the old rules wers in force a man could get 
married only after 10 years, and not then except there 
was a vacancy. They changed the rule so that a man 
could get married without any refe-enee to the. number 
of married men, and this made an enormous difference 
economically in the position of the Irish policeman. 
It affected not only the married man who married 
earlier in life before he had saved enough money to 
he married, but it affected the single man by affecting 
the number o? men messing together in barracks. 
That was beginning to show itself in Ireland before 
I left in 1895. 

5025. In one of the revisions of salaries in the 
Post Office a Committee recommended a definite 
rise of salary to men at a period at which they might 
be expected to marry, which was put at 25 or 27 years. 
Do you suppose that might be one of the reasons for 
increasing the pay of the English police forces? — I 
do not know the proportion of married men in the 
the Royal Irish Constabulary now, but, speaking 
generally, in the English police forces there are far 
more married men than there used to be in the Irish 
police, or than there are in the Irish police now. You 
must remember this, that in England when a man has 
been married 15 or 16 years he is entitled to look 
upon his children as wage earners. It is reasonable 
to expect that they will then be bringing money into 
the house in England, especially in large industrial 
centres where there is plenty of employment for young 
persons. You could not do it in Liverpool, for Liver- 
pool is short of employment for young persons. 

5026. That is what has occurred to me, that at the 
age of 15 or 16 a man’s children ought to be a help 
to him. but that is not the case in Ireland? — No. 

5027. The proportion of married men in the ranks 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary on the 31st December 
last was 3,945, single 6,314, out of a total of 10,259? 
— In Glamorganshire, a force whose conditions of ser- 
vice approach more nearly to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, they would not have any larger proportion 
of married men, though in Liverpool, out of a force 
of 2,000, 1,300 of them would he married. 

5028. Mr. Starkie. — More than half of those un- 
married in the R.I.C. are prohibited by the regulations 
from getting married? — In some of the counties the 
Chief Constables have rules that the men may not 
marry without permission. That is mainly with the 
idea that they will marry suitable persons. 

5029. Mr. Headlam. — You said earlier in your evi- 
dence something about the proportion of constables to 
population. You said it was generally laid down 1 
constable to 1,000 inhabitants. Is that Statutory? — 
I rather think it is Statutory. They need the approval 
of the Secretary of State for anything exceeding that. 
That applies only to the counties and not to the 
boroughs, and in a great many cases it has been 
exceeded. For instance, in Berkshire it is 1 to 653, 
and in Bucks 1 to 967. 


5030. The Chairman. — Does this mean that the Con- 
stabulary provision is that there must be at least 1 
constable to 1,000 people? — No, sir; that there must 
not be more. 

5031. But that is the average? — As a matter of fact 
you can sweep that out of the question, as nowadays 
practically any increase of the Force which the police 
authorities suggest the Home Secretary approves. In 
some cases the Inspectors urge the authorities on. 

5032 Mr. Headlam. — There is nothing laid down 
about the proportion of sergeants to constables in the 
Home Office regulations? — No. 

5033. I notice that the proportion of sergeants to 
constables is higher in Ireland than in the English 
police forces? — I made a table some time ago on tho 
proportion of those who hold the rank of sergeant. 
It varies a great deal. 

5084. These English constables who live by them- 
selves in a village have to take the responsibilities 
of the district? — Yes. The county training is better 
for that than the town training. The ordinary town 
policeman is seen by a sergeant every two hours, and 
the ordinary county constable may not see a sergeant 
or anybody who would give him advice once in a week. 

5035. I think I saw in one of the earlier Com- 
mittees an Inspector of Constabulary gave evidence 
that a sergeant saw his constables once in 24 hours, in 
English country districts. There is no definite rule? — 

I should think he was rather mistaken. For instance, 
if you take Berkshire, there are. in one division only 2 
sergeants to 22 stations, and a sergeant there could not 
possibly see 11 stations in 24 hours. Even if these 
sergeants had only 6 constables I do not think ho could 
see each of these 6 in 24 hours. 

5036. Is no drill required of constables in England? 

— Yes, all are drilled when they join. In some cases 
the standard is higher than in others. The standard 
of drill is higher in the South Wales forces than in 
any part of England. The Cardiff men drill like 

guardsmen. I saw them drilling the other day, and 
they did their turning with the accuracy of guards- 
men. In Glamorgan they are very well drilled. 

5037. The Chairman. — Is that the Celtic instiuct? — 
Well, of course, the Irishman takes easily to drill. 
In the case of Wales it is probably due to the taste 
of some Chief Constable in the past, and it spread to 
tho surrounding counties. 

5038. In Cardiff they have the barrack system more 
or less? — In Cardiff they do more in the way of hous- 
ing single men than most places. Birmingham is the 
principal district in this respect, and Cardiff next. 

5039. In these places the men cater for themselves as 
a rule? — Yes. Generally the wife of a married policeman 
of some rank acts as a cook, or perhaps a servant is 
employed. In some places one man is told off every 
week to act as messman, and he does the cooking. 

5040. In big places are they able to get their food 
cheaper by contract prices? — Owing to the jact of 
so many living together they do get their food cheaper. 
It is a question of management in each place. 

5041. As regards servants in these barracks, does 
the county pay for the upkeep of the barrack? — Yes, 
there is one place which occurs to my mind where 
they do pay for the servant. 

5042. As a rule men have to club together if they 
want a servant? — They do not do that. As a rule 
that sort of thing falls on the wife of a married mem- 
ber of the force living in the station, and she gets 
something for it. 

5043. They do not have the army system of fatigues 
amongst constables? — There is one force where one 
man is allowed to be told off every week for fatigue 
and to cook. 

5044. That is not general? — No, not general. 

5045. Generally speaking thoy provide themselves 
with someone to clean up and cook, the wife of a ser- 
geant or a hired servant? — Yes. 

5046. At any rate, the county gives no allowance 
towards that? — Not as a rule. 

5047. Now as regards fuel and light for the barracks? 
— There is a fuel allowance for the guard room and the 
heating apparatus of the cells 
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5048. That is not- supposed to apply to the living 
rooms of the men? — In some places it does, and in 
some places it does not. 

5049. They are given an allowance, and they can 
save out of it if they are able? — No, there is coal allow- 
ance made to the station rather than money. 

5050. Is the chief constable in England supposed to 
keep himself abreast of legislation, with new Acts of 
Parliament, and so on? — There have been a good many 
Acts passed recently which have thrown new duties on 
the police? — These are generally communicated to the 
Force in the shape of a General Order. The chief con- 
stable generally boils it down if he can, and if not he 
throws the Act of Parliament at them. 

5051. How often, as a rule, does the chief constable 
of a county inspect the stations? — I don’t know. I 
should think in the larger counties if he saw every 
station once a year he would be quite content. 

5052. It is not laid down by the Home Office that 
so many inspections must be conducted?— Oh, no. 

5055. The chief constable has great power. He is 
more like the Inspector-General of Constabulary here 
than a County Inspector, I suppose? — He has superior 
powers. 

5054. That accounts for the high salaries? — I don’t 
know that you would get any of them to agree that 
there is a high salary paid. 

5055. I mean as compared with the County Inspec- 
tors in Ireland? — Yes. The chief constable has statu- 
tory powers in regard to the Police Force. He is prac- 
tically' responsible to nobody. He is responsible, as 
far as management is concerned, to the Standing Joint 
Committee. .Though the approval of the Home Secre- 
tary is necessary to his appointment, he has really got 
no responsibility to anyone. The Home Office may 
give him advice to a certain extent, and he may tell 
them to keep their advice. In the big industrial 
counties it is a very responsible position. You cannot 
draw a comparison as to pay, as it varies so much. 

5056. I only asked because we have been given a 
comparison of the various rates of pay? — No doubt the 
county chief constable has a large amount of respon- 
sibility which the County Inspector in Ireland has rot. 

5057. You told us a rather interesting thing, that 
you started an unemployment bureau for pensioned 
policemen? — Yes, a man on entering on pension was 
put down on the list, and people who wanted good 
reliable men would apply to us. 

5058. That proved successful? — Yes, we got a lot of 
them jobs. 

5059. You helped that considerably? — -Yes. 

5060. Even when they got employment they took 
comparatively small wages, say 10/- or 12/- a week? — 
No, a good class of watchman is worth 25/- a week. 

5061. As a night watchman would he get that? — Yes. 

5062. I have heard several times in England that the 
principal applicants for small holdings under that Act 
were ox-policemen in the country districts. Have you 
found that? — I have no knowledge of that. 

5068. Did you tell us anything about cases of injuries 
on duty? In English police forces are there special 
provisions for compensation? — Yes; the Police Act of 
1890 deals with that, and it applies to injuries due to 
accident and non-accident. There has sometimes been 
the question that if an ordinary man was injured 
trying to stop a runaway horse you would say he was 
damaged by accident. In the case of a policeman it 
has been said it is non-accident, for it is his duty to 
prevent public danger caused by the runaway horse. 
That is in the Police Act of . 1890. You may take it 
as a rule tho police authorities interpret their powers 
fairly liberally. 

5064. If the police are injured in riots, or feloniously 
injured by prisoners, and so on. they come under that 
Act, I suppose? — Yes. 

5065. Do you find generally in England the popula- 
tion is willing to help the police if they are engaged 
in a struggle?— Well, there has been a great change. 
The industrial population in England has changed a 
good deal in the last few years. At the time of the 
railway trouble wo found people engaged in rioting 
whom "we never suspected of any tendency that way 
before. 


5066. There is less sympathy with the police than 
their used to be? — It is alleged by one party in the 
social world — I am expressing no opinion — that the 
Trades Disputes Act had a certain effect that way. 

5067. It has been given in evidence before us that the 
people on the whole are on the side of the law in Eng- 
land, and in Ireland they are not? — It is not what it 
used to be. A number of recent Acts throw certain 
duties on the policeman, and they do not give him the 
power to call on the citizens to help him They make 
a hermaphrodite animal of him. The effect is to 
decrease the power of the police for the preservation 
of order by throwing on him these extra duties aud 
decreasing the willingness of the people to help him. 
A policeman who calls on the ordinary civilian to help 
him in a street row is entitled to help, but if that 
policeman was acting in the capacity of a finance officer 
or school attendance officer he may be told to go to 
blazes when he asked the ordinary citizen to help him, 
and that would be within the law. I have known 
plenty of cases iu Ireland where people have helped the 
police, and I have known plenty of cases iu England 
where people have refused to help the police. I think ‘ 
it is becoming more alike in the two countries. Every- 
one obeys what laws seems fit- to him nowadays. 

5068. If a policeman gets into debt, what happens 
to him in an English police force? — That depends on 
the particular force he is serving in. It is entirely a 
matter of regulation. The regulation iu Liverpool was 
that any member of the force who engaged in loan trans- 
actions, or who refused or neglected to pay a just debt, 
would be deemed guilty of an offence against discip- 
line punishable by fine or otherwise. There are very 
few police forces that have a definite disciplinary code. 
I practically cribbed that (the Liverpool Police Code) 
from the R.I.C. Code. In county police forces the 
chief constable has absolute disciplinary power. He 
eau dismiss a man without consulting anybody. As 
a rule, the chief constables are men who can be trusted 
with that sort of discretion. In a borough the differ- 
ence is that punishments are only operative at the 
discretion of the Watch Committee. 

5069. As a rule, do constables save money? — Occa- 
sionally I do hear of men who have saved money, but 
I think the majority do not. 

5070. They rely on their pension for their future? — 
Yes, and what they can earn otherwise. 

5071. There is no system of merit or good service pay 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, as far as I could make 
out. That has been urged on us by several witnesses. 
Have you any experience of the working of that system? 
— Merit pay in most forces is really not merit- pay, but 
good conduct pay. There is a merit class to which 
men are advanced as a reward for long service and 
good conduct. In some eases they have merit pay, 
shown by a merit badge, that is given for some parti- 
cular act of police duty or bravery, or continued good 
service, but it is not altogether satisfactory. In Liver- 
pool a constable could be granted merit pay of 1/- a 
week three times, but he loses it on promotion. A 
sergeant eould be granted merit pay once in addition 
to the ordinary increments, aud it was pensionable too. 
That was lost on promotion to a higher rank. 

5072. There would be less need for that if the pro- 
motion or attainment of a man’s maximum came after 
attaining a fixed period of years? — It does now gene- 
rally in every borough force, and they continue the 
merit pav as" well. I think it has been done away 
with in Liverpool, as it is not mentioned in that new 
scale. My own inclination was to treat a man liberally 
in the way of reward for some, special act of good ser- 
vice. for after all that was a reward for a definite act. 
If you reward a man for some definite act of good 
service in a year or two he might become a hopeless 
slacker, and unless you had something definite against 
him, you could not take his merit pay away from 
him. 

5078. That is to say you gave a lump sum?— Yes. 
We distributed something over, I think, like -£1,000 a 
vear in Liverpool for all sorts of odds and ends. 

‘ 5074. That, of course, was not pensionable?— No. In 
boroughs practically all increases of pay are purely 
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automatic. As soon as a man attains a certain service 
up it goes automatically. In county police forces that 
is not so. The Home Office suggested that a man on 
joining the Force should be placed in the third class, 
and promoted to the second and first class only as 
qualified. When a constable is placed in the first 
class, lie is to be considered a trained and efficient 
policeman. In, the county police forces all that depends 
on the discretion of the chief constable. We have been 
trying to urge upon the counties to adopt a purely 
automatic scale. In a large county with perhaps 8 
or 10 divisions a chief constable does not know all his 
men, and again, lie cannot be certain that Superinten- 
dent A. judges liis men on the same standard as Super- 
intendent B., and so on. A. may be hard on the men, 
and B., on the other hand, may like to save himself 
trouble, and push up every man he can. 

5075. Do you see any advantage in giving a man the 
rauk of acting sergeant to see is he fit for the post 
before coming a substantive sergeant? — There are act- 
ing sergeants in England with duties a little more than 
a constable's and less than a sergeant's. It is not as 
a probation to sergeant, though, as a rule, a man who 
i8 acting would become a sergeant. 

5076. I think you gave us some figures as to the 
length of time it takes a man to be promoted from 
constable to sergeant. Could you give us some figures 
to show how long it takes a man to become an Inspector 
aud Superintendent? — No; I have no figures. If avail- 
able, I do not think they would be of any assistance. 

5077. Because the circumstances vary sc much not 
only with the forces, but as to the circumstances within 
n force? — Yes. A man may become an Inspector in, 
say, 20 years, but a great many forces have no Inspec- 
tors. That is one of the difficulties of comparing the 
different ranks of the English police forces with those 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. In most memorials 
a head constable is compared to an Inspector. You 
might say he was equivalent- to some Inspectors, and 
in other cases you might say he was in a far superior 
position to some Inspectors. 

5078. Mr. Starkie. — How would a chief constable 
compare with a District Inspector in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary? — Take, say, the Borough of "Reading 
with a force of 108? — The chief constable of Reading 
was an officer in a Highland regiment. His pay is 
£600 a year, which is large for the borough. 

5079. The District Inspectors have been compared 
with some chief constables of counties and boroughs in 
England, such as Clitheroe and Tunbridge? — Clitheroe 
has only a force of 12. Who made that comparison, 
surely not a District Inspector himself? 

5080. Yes. — If any District Inspector asked me about 
a vacancy in the chief constableship of Accrington or 
Clitheroe, I should say recommend one of your ser- 
geants for it. 

5081. And Blackpool? — Blackpool is a place you have 
not got in Ireland that lives on catering for trippers. 
I should not advise any District Inspector I knew to 
be a chief constable of Blackpool. Perhaps I may be 
paying more attention to the social environment, but 
that is a factor in the question. 

6082. These were places selected by some District 
Inspectors? — A pity they did not consult somebody who 
knew something about the places then. 

5($0. Is there promotion by competitive examina- 
tion in any of the large city or county forces in Eng- 
land? — I don’t think so. They did propound a scheme 
of the sort at Portsmouth last year. The Chairman of 
the Watch Committee at Portsmouth had been trying 
to suggest some competitive examination for promotion, 
but I had to put my face against it. After all educa- 
tion is only a qualification. You want first of all to 
get a good policeman 

5084. The Chairman .—Just take this illustration of 
Clitheroe, where there is a force of 13 men; there must 
have been some consideration merely apart from police 
responsibility in giving a Commandant of that force 
£240 a year? — I think that is about as low as they go. 

5085, And for 102 men at Blackpool the salary is 
£500? — There is no common ground of comparison. 
Much depends on the individual chief. You must con- 


sider the question of the individual length of service. 
One may be a commencing salary, and the other a 
salary after a considerable number of years’ service. 

I know the man at Blackpool has only gone there 
within the last year or two, and the Clitheroe man has 
only just gone there. For instance, now, there is Read- 
ing, with a salary of £600, and Birkenhead always paid 
£500. One or two others havo run very low. 

5086. It depends upon the individual perhaps who is 
a candidate for and who gets the appointment? — No, 
the pay is always fixed and advertised before the 
appointment- is made. The borough chief constables 
are sometimes appointed at a progressive salary. Wigan 
arc advertising for a new chief constable, and I think 
they have advertised a salary progressing by bi-annual 
increments of £10. As a rule, ho is appointed at a 
definite pay, and it is a matter of good luck or bad luck 
whether he gets more pay. It is a matter of working 
influence in the local Council. It is not a desirable 
state of affairs, but the appointments are made on the 
same principle. 

5087. Mr. Starkie. — How would you compare the re- 
sponsibility of the chief constable, say in Bristol, with 
that of the Town Commissioner of Belfast? — The man 
in Bristol has nobody to look to for advice or assistance. 
He has to decide whether he will requisition the Lord 
Mayor to requisition troops. He might consult the 
Home Office, but it is purely a question of whether ho 
likes to take the advice or hot. The responsibility for 
the preservation of the public peace in Ireland rests 
with the magistrates. 

5088. Mr. ITeadeam. — W ith Dublin Castle? 

5089-92. Has the chief officer of police in an English 

town to take the responsibility? — He may take the 
Mayor’s advice, but if anything goes wrong, the chief 
constable is the man who has to suffer. 

5094. Mr. Starkie. — The county chief constables do 
not appear to be in a subordinate position? — The county 
chief constable is appointed by statute. The borough 
chief constable has, no doubt, certain authority over 
certain constables. He is only a constable to whom the 
Watch Committee assign certain duties and responsi- 
bilities over the other constables. 

5095. Mr. Headlam. — In this country a sergeant in 
the R.I.C. gets charge pay if he is in charge of a 
station? — That is something new to me. 

5096. Is there no similar regulation in any English 
force you are acquainted with? — No, but in some 
counties, such as Gloucestershire, they invariably have 
two constables in every station, and the senior con- 
stables get something. In these counties they some- 
times employ acting sergeants. In London there is a 
distinct rank, station sergeant, what in Liverpool wo 
call a bridewell sergeant. He is the person who is 
responsible for whether a man was to be locked up or 
not. That man sometimes got privileges. He had the 
privilege of living in the station, and he was kept 
indoors instead of having to do duty in the street. 

5097. Mr. Starkie. — That is the way in the D.M.'P. 
also? — Yes. 

5098. The Chairman. — When a prisoner is arrested in 
Liverpool, where is he taken? — Ho is taken to the 
nearest station. 

5099. There may not be accommodation there to 
detain him? — I mean the nearest station where there 
are cells. 

5100. Are there cells at all those various stations?— 
Not in all, but in something like 20 of them. 

5101. Are the prisoners kept in the cells for a cer- 
tain period? — Until they are collected for Court in the 
early hours of the morning by the vans. Each of these 
stations is in charge of a sergeant. In England we 
have a system of what we call “Refused Charge,” 
though the constable in the street thought it necessary 
to make an arrest, and though he was legally justified! 
in making the arrest, if the sergeant came to the con- 
clusion that it was not necessary to detain the man in 
custody, he would refuse the charge and release the 
prisoner. There may be subsequent proceedings by 
summons, and sometimes he might come to the conclu- 
sion that the constable was wrong. It was his duty 
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to see that every man brought there properly in cus- District Inspector, and was drawing, I think, about 
tody was detained, and that everybody brought there .£172 a year. That kept me, but it would not keep 

who ought not to be detained was discharged. anybody else in addition. Things are far more expen- 

5102. Mr. Headlam. — Is there anything analogous to sive now, and everyone lives on a higher scale than 

what is called ‘‘marching money”? — Well, there is they used to. I served 12 years in the R. I. C. I think 

the bicycle allowance. If a man has to go a long way I had besides pay £800 in 12 years. Of course, I was net 

he would get some little allowance. It differs accord- married. It was not a living pay for a married officer, 

ing to the counties and means of transit. and, of course, things are far more expensive now than 

5103. The Chairman. — Things have not changed for they were in 1895. 

the better since you were in the Royal Irish Constabu- 5104. The Chairman. — Thank you. You gave us a 
lary ? — When I left the Force, I was a second-class great deal of useful and interesting information. 


Mr. O'N. F. Kelly, Barrack Master, examined. 


5105. The Chairman. — Mr. Kelly, we have received a 
■communication* from you submitted by the Inspector- 
General, drawing attention to your somewhat peculiar 
position as regards pension. Now, perhaps, you would 
just let us know yourself what you wish to put before 
the Committee?— When I joined the service as a cadet 
in 1879, all the Force except those who joined prior to 
’66 were under the pension scales of 1874, that is the 
87th and 38th Victoria. Every officer from the Inspec- 
tor-General down was pensioned under that Act if 
he joined subsequent to 1866. In 1882 the Act 45th 
and 46th Victoria, as regards County and Sub- 
Inspectors, ns then termed, gave a pension of forty- 
sixtieth. Consequently when that Act was passed, I 
came automatically under its provisions. I remained 
under the provisions of that Act until promoted barrack 
master in 1908. There was an amending Act passed, 
the 8tli Edward VII., cap. 60, which provided that the 
provisions of Section 8 of the Act of 1882 relative to 
pensions and allowances were, with necessary modifica- 
tions, to apply to every Assistant Inspector-General of 
the R.I.C. who retires after the passing of the Act. 1 
think, however, that by an unintentional oversight the 
Barrack Master was omitted. He remains under 
the inferior scale of the provisions of 1874. Up to the 
9th February, 1909, I still was entitled to my pension 
of forty-sixtieths, or two-thirds. When I was appointed 
barrack master I reverted to the pensionable scale of 
three-fifths, which makes a difference of £33 a year. 
If I am pensioned as I should be under the Act 
of 1882, my pension would be £380; if under the 
present inferior scale of three-fifths, it would be £297 
exactly — that is a serious difference of £33 a year. 
I rank as a County Inspector. I do not think I am 
abusing any confidence when I say the late Deputy 
Inspector-General, Sir H. F. Considine, told me that 
the omission of the Barrack Master’s name in the Act 
of 1908 was quite an unintentional oversight which 
would be rectified, and that, as far as I am specially 
concerned, is all I would wish to bring before your 
notice. 

5106. Anything else? — Of course, I wish to as- 
sociate myself altogether with the evidence as 
regards increased cost of living given by the other 
officers — the County and District Inspectors. I bad a 
voice in selecting them, and I egree with what they 
say, but in considering and in making your recommen- 
dations, whatever they may be, I hope that you will 
include the barrack master in the same scale of pay 
as the County Inspectors. There is no difference, 
except that the nanK is different, and that is all. In 
1904 the whole system of supplying all equipment 
and other material was changed. Prior to that all 
the contracts for the supply of materials for the Force 
were done by tlie War Office, and the barrack master 
had practically nothing to say in the matter. That 
system existed" when I was a cadet officer in tlie Force. 
Since 1904 contracts for the equipment of the 
whole Force are made by the Inspector-General. All 
the material goes now to the Depot, and is passed there 
by me for all the Force. That, of course, adds very 
largely to the responsibility as well as the work. 

5107. Mr. Headlam. — What was the reason of that 
change? — I do not know, but the fact remains that the 
contracts are now made by the Inspector-General, and 


that equipment and the cloth for the whole Force cf 
Ireland comes to the Depot, and is passed by me. 

5108. Is there an improvement in the quality? — I 
would not say that there is an improvement of the 
quality, but it is good, and we get it more expedi- 
tiously. 

5109. Do you know anything of the financial effect cf 
the change — whether it is cheaper to do it in the pre- 
sent way? — I would not like to express an opinion on 
that. I have the amount of the cost, but I have net 
the comparative figures of what it cost the War Office, 
but it is admitted that we get it done more expedi- 
tiously. 

5110. The Chairman. — Does the clothing come- to 
you cut? — No, in bales. It is tested at the Depot. 
We have an expert on my staff who tests it for its 
quality and the permanency of its dye. It is then 
passed through the machines and folded and stamped. 
Then it is rebaled, and I send it out by order of the 
Inspector-General as required. 

5111. Does the clothing come back to you again 
before it is issued to the counties? — No; it goes from 
the contractors to the counties, but, of course, all sur- 
plus clothing and other store things from the counties 
come back to me. 

5112. You mean all clothing in which there is still any 
wear? — Yes, part of it, of course, is used for recruits — 
the great coats and all serviceable articles, but the 
trousers are never re-issued. Sometimes they may go 
to contractors in London, the same as all condemned 
bedding and everything else. 

5113. Mr. Headlam. — Is the cloth made in Ireland? 
— Only a small percentage, though there is quite a good 
deal from the Athlone Woollen Mills. Irish contrac- 
tors were not used to that sort of work, and we found it 
very difficult to keep them up to tlie standard. The 
Athlone Woollen Mills have taken a good deal of orders 
recently, and executed them very satisfactorily. Most 
of the cloth comes from Yorkshire aud Scotland. 

5114. Is there any other Irish competition? — Yes, 
Mahoney's, of Cork, and the Caledon Mills in Tyrone. 
Speaking roughly, the average amount in the year 
would be £73,000 to £75,000 altogether of various 
cloths of all sorts. I think there are 16 different sorts 
to be tested, and I am responsible. 

5115. Do you remember the cost of the cloth-testing 

machine? — About £25. The whole machinery is run 

by a gas engine. 

5116. It was rather more than £25? — £30, but, cf 
course, it lasts for a long time. 

5117. Mr. Starkie. — The salary of the barrack master 
does not appear to be fixed by Parliament? — No, the 
Treasury. 

5118. It states, ‘‘Such annual salary as IDs 
Majesty’s Treasury shall approve ”?— I would prefer 
it was" fixed by Act of Parliament. My predecessor 
asked for an increase of salary on the grounds of 
increased financial and other responsibilities. 

5119. That is on the change of the War Office con- 
tracts? — As regards everything except clothing. The 
Treasury acceded to it, and fixed his salary at £420, 
but determined that his successor should have only 


*Vide Appendix XXX. 
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£400. Subsequent to that decision the whole of the 
clothing system was added on, and, of course, this 
increased the work and responsibility. 

5120. Mr. Headlam. — What has the expert got in 
the way of salary? — X do not know. He is under the 
Inspector-General. He is from Scotland, and is not a 
whole-time officer. He comes from Galashiels periodi- 
cally when the clothing is ready at the Depot. I sign 
his reports, and certify the accounts to the Inspector- 
General. 

5121. The Chairman'. — Authority for the payment of 
the salary of the barrack master is attributable to the 


fact that it was formerly held by a civilian? — Yes. I 
think it was a long time back. It was prior to 1860, 
because I know from papers that that is so. 

5122. You associate yourself with the statements of 
all the other officers? — Yes, sir, being a married man 
myself, I need not add anything to what they have 
said. I have been a poor man all my life, and I have 
never been extravagant. 

5123. Mr. Headlam. — Your chief point is the ques- 
tion of pension? — Yes. I identify myself with the 
other officers, as regards cost of living and other 
matters. 


Mr. James V. Daly, Veterinary Surgeon, R.I.C., examined. 


5124. The Chairman’. — You are veterinary surgeon 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes, sir. 

5125. You have occupied that position since 1st 
October, 1886?— Yes, sir. 

5126. Now at the time of your appointment was 
there any understanding as to what time you were to 
devote to your duties? — I was to give all my time. 

5127. There was an understanding that you were to 
give your whole time? — Yes. 

5128. Aud that you were not to engage in practice 
as a veterinary surgeon? — Certainly. 

5129. There was a change made on 31st December, 
1887, as regards the terms of your appointment? — I 
was appointed, as I understood, permanently, and then 
I was told that the Chief Secretary changed my 
appointment to a 3 years’ appointment. Lord Lon- 
donderry was made aware of that, and he said it was 
unfair. 

5130. The Lord Lieutenant approved of your appoint- 
ment being made permanent? — Yes. 

5131. You then undertook any increased work that 
might devolve on you the same way as your pre- 
decessor? — Yes. 

5132. And that you were to go anywhere ordered? — 
Yes, sir. 

5133. Now your salary, Mr. Daly? — £200 a year. 

5134. And your allowances? — A County Inspector’s 
allowance of £50 for a house, a servant’s allowance of 
£45, and I am allowed so much for medicine for the 
horses. 

5135. You keep a etock of medicine? — Yes, sir. 

5136. I suppose you do not count that as any profit? 
— It is not, sir. I have to give them milk and spirits, 
and different things. "When the horses had influenza 
at Christmas, I had to put in all hours of the day and 
night with them, and they had to get stimulants — 
whiskey, milk and everything to try and keep up the 
strength. 

5137. You say also when you are absent on leave 
you have to supply a substitute at your own expense? — 
Yes. 

5138. Do you take leave annually? — Yes, the shortest 
I can. 

5139. Whom do yon employ? — Mr. Allen, of Frede- 
rick Street. I submit his name to the Commandant, 
and he approves of Mr. Allen acting when I am away. 

5140. Now you wish to bring some matters before 
this Committee. What is it you wish to say? — Well, 
sir, I hold the samo rank as the doctor, and I think 
my pay should be more approaching his. 

5141. What is the doctor’s pay? — £400 a year, just 
double. I think mine should be made to approach 
more to his. In the army they treat them the same. 


In the code it says distinctly that as regards all extra 
pay and allowances the veterinary surgeon shall be in 
the same position as the doctor. We are of the same 
relative rank. Then as regards pension, I was left 
out the same as Mr. Kelly has explained. I cannot 
see why I should not get forty- sixtieths. 

5142. Mr. Headlam. — Are you pensionable on all 
these allowances? — Yes. I would be very pleased to 
find I would be pensionable on the medicines, but 1 
am not. 


5143. Mr. Starkie.— U nder the Act of 1883. you 
would have to have 40 years’ service? — 80, sir. 

5144. Under that Act it is forty-sixtieths at 40 years' 
service, or at 60 years of age? — I would not complain 
of that. My pension would he so very small on the 
present scale of pay, I really do not know what is going 
to come to me at all. It is nothing to look forward 
to, at any rate. My predecessor came from the army. 
Of course, he had a good pension from the army, and 
the position was practically made for him. That 
accounts for the smallness of the salary of the veteri- 
nary surgeon. I am the second occupying the samo 
position. It was formerly held by a civilian. It was 
found that did not work. I have to look after the 
horses in Galway, Belfast, or wherever they may be. 

5145. The Chairman. — Where are they kept? — In 
Cork, Belfast, Dublin, Waterford, and other places. 
If there is any disturbed district they would send down 
two or three. 

5146. Are there fewer horses now than there were 
before in the Force? — Yes. 

5147. How many were there when you were appointed? 
— They were reduced from 230 to 100 in my time, but I 
am accountable to prescribe for the horses of the. offi- 
cers, according to the code. There are also 280 officers 
and I must attend to their horses and prescribe for 
them. 

5148. But as a matter of fact we learned that a 
good many officers do not keep horses now?— I had 
to do it. and still the greater number keep horses, 
sir, but I should not be made to suffer for that. 1 
am at their disposal if they want me, and I have to 
provide a substitute when I am absent. When I am 
absent some grant ought to be made for my substitute, 
and I wish to be considered eligible for good servico 
pay if I can get it. 

5149. Mr. Headlam. — How much leave do you "et? 

I am entitled to 52 days a year. Then, of course, 
during sickness I have to provide a substitute too. In 
the army a doctor and veterinary surgeon aro treated 
the same, and I do not see why t should not bo treated 
the same as the doctor. 

5150. How many horses are there in the Depot now? 
— About 35, and officers’ horses. 


Major Richard Edwin 

6151. The Chairman. — You were appointed to your 
position on 8th September, 1903? — Yes, sir. I would like 
to read out a few notes on the whole case. In submitting 
my case, sir, I beg to state I am the only member of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary liable to mounted police duties 
in addition to riding master. My appointment was 
made in 1908. I retired from the army early to take 


Odutm examined. 

up the position. I was warned at the time that 
the emoluments would be reduced lower than my pre- 
decessors, which I was prepared for seeing he had long 
service, and had attained the higher grade available 
to him— namely, first class District Inspector, with 
a salary of £300, good service pay, and fuel and light, 
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and other allowances. The Treasury on my appoint- 
ment offered £125 per annum, the salary of a third- 
class District Inspector, and without fuel and light. 
This I accepted at the time, but quite expected the 
usual increase given to all other District Inspectors 
after 3 years’ service. On applying for an increase I 
was told no mention was made in their records on the 
matter. According to the Finance Code, no special 
salary is fixed for the riding master, the same as the 
doctor and veterinary surgeon. I therefore claim that 
the position of riding master is included in the position 
of District Inspector, and I am therefore justified in 
expecting the increments as laid down. 

5152. The Chairman. — D id your predecessor occupy 
a position in the list for seniority District Inspector? — 
He did, sir. He got increments as they became due, 
and in addition he got free fuel and light, and he was 
also entitled to receive a fee of 2 guineas from each 
cadet officer. 

5153. Do I understand now distinctly that your pre- 
decessor was entered on the list of District Inspectors 
of the Constabulary, and in the place he would occupy 
by seniority and rotation? — That is quite right, sir. 
lie moved 'up the list automatically. 

5154. Mr. Starkie. — Did be join the Force as an 
ordinary District Inspector? — No, sir. He joined from 
the army the same as I did myself. 

5155. 'The Chairman. — How many years was he rid- 
ing master? — I think 27. 

5150. And he had attained then the position of first- 
class District Inspector with £300 a year? — Yes. He 
had the rank of first-class District Inspector, _ and he 
had also £30 a year good service pay, making his salary 
£330. with free fuel, light, quarters, and the other 
allowances. 

5157. How many years have you been there? — I am 
in my eleventh year. I have got over ten years’ ser- 
vice. Now I respectfully submit the Treasury cannot, 
with justice, refuse me the benefits of the Finance 
Code on the terms laid down and confirmed by the 
Constabulary (Ireland) Act, 1908. I am entitled to 
consider their decision a harsh one, £125 per annum 
minus fuel and light not being a living wage to sup- 
port the position of an officer. My whole time is 
always at the disposal of the authorities, the same 
amount of training is done now as by my predecessor, 
and I have the responsibility officially and otherwise 
us company officer, and am referred to as such in the 
Depot Orders and in the Finance Code. 

5158. You have charge of the troop? — Yes; I am 
responsible officially for that. I do the full duties of 
a District Inspector, and in addition tl e dut>es of a 


riding master. _ 

5159. What is the strength of the troop?— Forty-one 
at the Depot. It is constantly changed. I have to 
train horses and men to take the place of those going 
awnv or discharged on pension. I am allowed an 
establishment of 40 to supply the needs. My pre- 
decessor was granted £800 per annum, and I ventured 
to point out that the Treasury, under these circum- 
stances since my appointment 10 years ago. have 
saved £220. This amount largely exceeds the 
intention of the Royal Warrant. Rule V. after pay- 
mv predecessor a pension of £204 and my salaiy 
of £125, minus fuel and light. Within three years a 
District Inspector of the third class is promoted to 
second class. I maintain that for the first three years 
I should have received £215. and for the next o rears 
PI OH and the next 4 years should bring me up to £180. 
Of course, I have not completed that 4 years. A man 
on entering the first class gets £22o a year with free 
fuel and light and all the other allowances I therefme 
appeal with the greatest confidence to the members 
of the Commission to recommend that my name be 
placed on the seniority list of District Inspectors and 
award the usual increments sanctioned by A.ct of Par- 
liament and published in the Finance Code, 1913. I 
am the recognised District Inspector of No. 5 Company, 
and have to perform all the duties of ^h since I 
joined in 1903, in addition to which I have the duties of 
riding master, the same as my pmdecessor He had 
free fuel and light, and was entitled to a fee of l 
Seas from each officer of the R.I.C., which custom 
f as discontinued when I joined. I also ask that you 


will recommend under Royal Warrant, Rule V., that 
no deduction be made. I feel confident you will fairly 
consider my case, especially when you consider my 
whole time is at the disposal of the authorities, I 
respectfully submit it is impossible to believe that the 
authorities meant I was never to have any increase of 
pay, unlike my predecessor. I submit it was within 
their knowledge that the position of an officer having 
mess and band subscriptions to meet, and also other 
necessary expenses, could not be maintained on so 
small a salary, even as a single man living in Dublin. 

I perform the duties of preserving the peace when 
necessary, and have been in charge of a number of men 
at Garvagh in the ease of a disturbance. I served in 
His Majesty's army 32 years, and earned a retiring 
allowance for that service, which ought not to be con- 
sidered. The riding master of the D.M.P. has got 21 
homes for training, and very little training for the men, 
as they are generally recruited from the military. He 
receives a salary of £160 a year, with an allowance of 
£10 a year for uniform, and free fuel and light, and 
free house. He also gets about £10 a year for doing 
extra duties. Altogether he gets £200 a year, though he 
has only got 21 men to look after, whereas I have all 
those horses to train and men to look after. The 
Treasury claimed in correspondence that the work had 
decreased, but I asserted that the work has increased . 
very considerably as regards training. 

5160. The Chairman. — When you found that the 
period had arrived at which you might expect to be 
placed on the list of District Inspectors, did you make 
any application? — I am sorry to say I did not, because 
in the army we got increases of pay afc the 6 years. 
It was only since I bad reached the 5 years that I 
found the increase was at 3 years in the R.I.C. At 
the end of 5 years I applied for the increase, and the 
answer I got was that no mention was made of any 
increase at the time of my appointment. I was sworn 
in as a District Inspector, and I have carried out the 
responsibilities of my position since I joined, and all 
this at £125 a year, minus fuel and light. 

5161. Did you keep a copy of the minute which 
appointed you? — No, sir, I did not. I never dreamed 
of such a thing. 

5162. There were regular terms of appointment? — 
There must have been, but I have not got a copy. I 
do not remember what the contents were, but I appeal 
to you to consider the case as it stands. In the Finance 
Code I am alluded to continuaRy as a District Inspec- 
tor; by Act of Parliament my pay has been voted the 
same as the pay of the other District Inspectors. 
When I was serving in the army I was getting 16/6 a 
day, and I could have gone on serving 4 or 5 years, 
and reached a pension of £250. It was possible; I do 
not mean to say I could claim it as a right at all. I 
left anticipating* to benefit myself, reducing my salary 
from £300 a year to £200, and then accepting £125 
without fuel and light put me hack instead of forward. 
It stands to reason, and I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
that it is not possible to suppose I would have taken 
the position under such circumstances had I thought 
it was offered in that way. In the Code it quotes the 
following ranks of District Inspectors in the present 
establishment of the R.I.C. — the Adjutant of the Depot, 
the Private Secretary to the Inspector-General, the 
Musketry Instructor, and the Riding Master. I am 
constantly referred to as a District Inspector. I 
accepted the responsibilities of a District Inspector aud 
company officer, and my point is that in addition to 
that I had to do the duty of a riding master for a great 
deal less salary. 

5163. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
mounted branch? — Do you mean as to reporting any 
little means of improving the men’s position? Tkey 
bave not been specially represented here, because they 
are so much in the minority. There are only 41 oi 
them in the Depot, and therefore they are very few 
compared with the great number of constables repre- 
sented here. 

5164. Now that- you are here as their District Inspec- 
tor, if you have anything to say I would Ire very glad 
to hear it? — I would like to bring forward the fact that 
a man joining the Mounted Force joins from choice. 

2 G 
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He applies to join, and it is generally in consequence 
of his having some idea of horses or being affected in 
a horsey way. In sacrificing the infantry he incurs a 
heavy outlay, as he has to provide himself with two 
pairs of Jack boots; which cost .£3; one pair of Well- 
ington boots, which cost .£1; two pairs of Constabu- 
lary boots, 16/-, and two pairs of gloves, 6/-, the 
initial outlay making a total cost of £5 10s. 3d. 

5165. A man who joins the mounted branch of the 
service must have had a certain service? — Yes. He 
must have had at least 6 months' service, but it is 
usually more, and he must be approved of as regards 
height and weight. Then he incurs this initial expense 
of £5 10s. Sd. He gets a boot allowance the same as 
the infantry, and it goes a short way towards paying 
this. 

5166. Does every man get two pairs of Jack boots? — 
Yes. I have taken the lowest estimate. I believe 35/- 
is the ordinary price of a pair of Jack boots. Then 
there is another matter, that is the cost of making a 
man’s pantaloons. They are allowed 5/6 for them, 
but it costs every man at least 8/6 to make them up. 
This means that they are paying 6/- a year for these 
pantaloons that should be borne by the State. 

5167. Is the allowance the same as for a man’s 
trousers? — It is less, but it should be more. They have 
great difficulty in getting them made up for 8/6. Ire- 
land will not do it. 

5168. Mr. Starkie. — T he allowance is something 
larger than for making up trousers. The allowance for 
making up trousers appears to be 4/- a pair for head 
constables and sergeants, and 3/- io r constables? — That 
would be for ordinary trousers, but it costs 8/6 for a 
pair of pantaloons, and it means that a man is paying 
6/- a year to help to provide clothing. 

. 5169. Mr. Headlam. — D o you get plenty of volun- 
teers for the mounted troop? — I am sorry to say that 
lately we are not getting enough men to make a choice. 
There is no reserve, and we have to accept the men ns 
they come up for the mounted Force. 

5170. Mr. Headt.am. — O ut of the men already in 

the Force you do not get enough men for the 
mounted Force? — No. It is not encouraging when a 

fellow knows he has to face a debt of £5 10s. out of 
his constable’s pay. It is rather a tall order starting 
right off the reel. Then he is only on probation for 
six months, and if a man does not qualify, or cannot 
be taught to ride, that man is not fit for the Force, 
and be has to revert to infantry duty. 

5171. Does that often happen? — 1 am very glad to 
say no. 

5172. I suppose you are too good a judge of a man 
by looking at him?— I judge as well as I can, but I do 
not get much opportunity of judging them. I certainly 
think they ou^ht to have an outfit allowance in joining 
tlie troop, and that the grievance about the making of 
pantaloons ought to be remedied. 

5173. Mr. Staukie. — T he rates were revised in 1903, 
were they not?— That was the year I joined, and 
therefore I really cannot say. I" suppose they’ must 
havo been revised in some way. At one time the 
promotion was half by seniority" and half by competi- 
tion. At the time of the reduction they told me 
this half by competition was gradually done away with. 
In consequence of there being so few at the time of 
the reduction they gradually absorbed again into the 
Force the men that had been dismounted. Their re- 
instatement did away with the recruiting, and we aro 
suffering from that now. Dnder promotion by senioritv 
there is no chance for an energetic and well educated 
man who is inclined to go in for promotion. He has 
to wait his turn, and the promotion has been very slow. 
I am in hopes it will be quicker now because the old 
men have been absorbed and the recruits are coming 

rt was , mentioned to me by the men that it 
would be a good thing to revert to the old system, and 
have half promotion by competition, and "give these 


energetic men a chance of showing their energy, and 
the other half by seniority. 

5174. You don't mean the “ P.” list? — No, he is 
eligible for that under all circumstances ; but going on 
the “P. ’’ list might mean going into the infantry. 

I am speaking of the mounted branch. 

5175. Can you state the conditions that existed when 
there was competition before? — I cannot make any 
reference as to the conditions, it was so very much 
previous to my joining. 

5176. You were told one half the promotion was by 
competition ? — Y es. 

5177. I suppose within certain periods of service?— 
Yes, they wore not allowed to go up until they had a 
certain number of years’ service, seven I believe. 

5178. Mr. Headlam. — Promotion remains entirely 
within the mountod force? — Yes, except he elects to go 
to the infantry if lie passes the examination. If he 
sees he would get quicker promotion by going to the 
infantry he can elect to take bis promotion in the in- 
fantry. We have had two eases where men got into 
the mounted branch and for one reason or another 
they left it. 

5179. How long does it take them to get promotion 
in the mounted branch? — Well, we have one man 
who has got 30 years' service on the 1st of this month. 
He is a bit unlucky as it was just at the time he 
qualified for his promotion all this reduction took place, 
and that held him back for 23 years. Then he got his 
promotion, and since then he lias got on very quickly. 

5180. There seems to be a large proportion of ser- 
geants and head constables in the mounted fovee? — 
I don't think, in comparing them, they aro much 
larger than in the infantry. I think it works out at 
35 per cent. 

5181. The Chairman. — How many head constables? — 
One in Belfast, one in Dublin, and one in Cork. 

5182. How many sergeants altogether? 

5188. Mr. Staukie. — The number fixed by the code is 
24 sergeants and 9 acting- sergeants. 

5184. Mr. Headlam. — And the total strength is 135 
and 136? — Yes. 

5185. You have got only 35 horses at the Depot? — 
Our establishment of horses is only 30. 

5186. When you first took charge at the Depot in 
1903 how many had you? — 30, it was just the same. 
The establishment of 30 at the Depot is for the pur- 
pose of replacing horses for the country and supplying 
emergency cases, and transport duty. It is not suffi- 
cient. Out of 30 horses 8 are detailed for duty daily. 
You then have got to recruit the whole of Ireland, and 
the recruits and cadet officers have to be trained , and all 
this means a proportion of 12 or 18 horses left out of 
this 30. In the interests of the service I maintain 
that the proportion at the Depot should be much larger. 
For instance, we have got 12 horses out at Assize duty, 
and that depletes us altogether of trained horses. It 
practically means that our training of the recruits and 
cadets must stand still until these horses come back. 
We have got to supply the whole of Ireland, as there 
is no other training department in Ireland hut at the 
Depot. If horses get sick in the country we have to 
replace them with trained horses. If an outrage 
occurs or a disturbance breaks out cars and horses may 
have to be sent to the place forthwith. Sometimes we 
do not get two hours to despatch these. Several times 
lias it happened within 12 hours that I have had to send 
off 2 horses, 2 ears, and 2 drivers to the country. All 
this could he done with greater facility if they increased 
the number at the Depot. I am not- talking only for 
further work, but in the interests of the service I 
suggest that 30 horses is not a sufficient number. 
When they reduced the Force they kept the best of the 
horses, and they had all the old men that they 
dismounted to fall back on, whereas now they have got 
to be trained, so the thing has changed a good deal. 


District Inspector Henry John Moore examined. 

t Chairman. — Y ou are a 1st class District 5189. How long have you been in Sligo? — I joined in 

eS| s * r> a ^ a s , a ^ nr - v ^250. tbe year 1897, and I have neatly 17 years’ service. 

ol88. Where are you stationed? — In Sligo. I served 8 years in Abbeyfeale, West Limerick; 5 years 
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in Skibbereen, West Cork; 5 years in Tipperary town; 
and I am nearly 8 years in Sligo. 

5190. Are you a married man? — Yes. I have three 

children age 11, 4, and 2 years. I married while in 
the 2nd class, at a salary of £165 per annum. 

5191. What ia your native place? — County Longford, 
sir. The majority of officers now serving in the Force 
have joined the commissioned ranks since 1896, and 
since that time the cost of living has risen at least 25 
per cent. , ns put in evidence. In the district headquar- 
ters stations in Connaught, 85 in number, for which I 
speak, the average prices of ordinary food stuffs has 
risen 32 per cent, between 1901 and 1914. That 
calculation has been made on the returns sent me by 
the various district officers, and which have been taken 
by them from traders’ books. For the majority oi 
officers accordingly the purchasing value of their 
salaries has depreciated considerably since they joined, 
and we claim that the State should keep these officers 
at least in the position they looked forward to at the 
time of joining. From my own experience and from 
the statements of officers whom I have consulted, 1 
am quite satisfied that nothing can be saved out of 
forage, lodging or servants’ allowances. The lodging 
allowance in the 2nd and 3rd class does not really cover 
the house rent. Officers of all ranks of District In- 
spectors may be sent to serve anywhere, and there 
should be a common lodging allowance to all. The 
average rent for an officer’s house, £39 odd, has 
nlready been put in evidence. 

5192. Mr. Headlam. — Is that the average for the 
whole of Ireland? — The whole of Ireland. My figures, 
that 32 per cent, increase on prices I mentioned, refer 
to Connaught. 

5198. Are the rents as high in Connaught as the rest 
of Ireland? — They vary, sir. In very few cases will 
the allowance cover them. The servant’s allowance 
is now subject to income tax, and it was not so unt’l 
a few years ago. Since the year 1896 an officer has 
only his pay, less income tax, to live on. On this he 
must support himself, and if a married man, his wife 
and family. I pay £5 16s. 3d. income tax. I keep 
a general servant and a nurse. My experience 
and that of other married officers whom I have con- 
sulted is that an officer without private means cannot 
maintain a wife and even a small family in accordance 
with the position he is expected to keep up. This 
applies especially to the case of the married promoted 
officer. As a rule on promotion he has a wife and 
family, and he must support them on the low rates of 
pay of the 3rd and 2nd classes, after having incurred a 
heavy initial outlay for horse and trap and uniform. 
Allowances should be given to him similar to those 
given to the promoted officer in the Army. I agree 
with the grounds set out by Mr. Molony as to increased 
prices. Whether the prices were the same in 1882 ar 
they are at the present time I do not know, but at any 
rate they were lowest in 1896, and it was when they 
were at the minimum the majority of officers joined the 
commissioned ranks. Mr. Dunning in his evidence 
has told the Commission that when he left in 1895 to 
better himself in England a married officer could not 
hope to support a wife and family and give his children 
a decent education in accordance with their position. 
He has also said that in Liverpool the pay of the police 
was increased owing to the rise in prices, in order to 
keep them in the position they looked forward to at the 
time of joining. This is exactly our case. I base 
our claim, on behalf of the officers whom I have con- 
sulted, on the fact that we canuot- live, whether on ac- 
count of the rise of prices or of any other reason what- 
ever, on our pay, and bring up our families properly. 
It is quite impossible on our pay to give our children an 
ordinary secondary education so as to fit them for the 
professions. Since my marriage I have exceeded my 
official income by £80 per annum. I have no expensive 
tastes and my establishment is conducted as economic- 
ally as possible. Our present condition does not conduce 
to contentment and loyal service. As in other walks of 
life, wc expect to bo able to do more than eke out a 
mere subsistence. The average cadet on joining the 
Force expects to be able to supplement his pay from his 
allowances; but a very short experience will show him 
that he cannot "do it. This was one of the inducements 


in my own case. I agree with Mr. Molony regarding 
the minimum and maximum in each class; but in any 
case, whatever m i n imum and maximum rates are re- 
commended by the Commission, I would urge that the 
maximum of District Inspectors in both the 2nd and 
1st class should be reached in six years, in the former 
by biennial increments, and in the latter by annual 
increments. At present a 2nd class District Inspector 
gets one rise of pay of £15 in 11 yearn. When an 
officer reaches "the 1st class he has gained experience 
and should be rewarded accordingly. 

5194. Mr. Headlam. — What is the average age at 
which he gets into the 1st class?— The average is 13 
years’ service. By reward I mean these annual in- 
crements. At present he remains at £275 during six 
years, having then 19 years' service. He remains at 
this rate for six years although there is a higher rate 
of £800 per annum attached to the 1st class. This is 
an anomaly, especially considering that the officer at the 
time is most useful to the public. The £300 per 
annum is never drawn except by an officer passed over 
for County Inspectorship, and ns a rule is the reward of 
inefficiency. Generally an officer is promoted to the 
rank of County Inspector when his salary is at the £275 
a year. I quite concur with the remarks of District 
Inspector Sheeliy and District Inspector Thomas Moore 
as to the loss incurred by officers promoted from head 
constableship. My own case is typical of the cadet 
officer who marries early. I am" quite satisfied, as 
already stated, that no cadet officer as a married man 
can hope to live on his pay either. He feels his 
condition most later in his service, and especially when 
he commences to try and educate his children." His 
condition then is identical with that of the married 
promoted officer. I quite concur with the remarks 
that have been made by various witnesses about pen- 
sions to widows and children, and on the grounds for 
same put forward by District Inspector Molony. 

5195. At what age did you enter the service? — Be- 
tween 24 and 25, as well as I remember. As regards 
Policies of Insurance, from statements that have been 
made, officers unfortunately have to raise monev on 
them. I cannot give the names. We think it hard 
that, probably after long service in the interests of 
the State, our widows and children are left absolutely 
penniless, as in the case of an officer without private 
means, and we claim to be put on the same footing as 
officers in the Army. As a Force that has given for 
a considerable period loyal service to the Crown, we 
think that we ought to be in the position to do justice 
to ourselves and our families. 

5196. The Chairman. — What rent are you paying in 
Sligo? — £40 a year for a very bad house, with no hot- 
water, and practically no conveniences. 

5197. Mr. Headlam. — Did you ever compare the rates 
of pay of the Royal Irish Constabulary with those of 
the Civil Service? — I have not, sir. As I have already 
stated, I do not think that affects our position at all. 

5198. Did you compare the pay with the army? — No. 

5199. You base it on the cost of living? — I base it 

on the cost of living. Since the majority of officers, of 
whom I am one, joined the Force the cost of living 
has . increased. Owing to that, and the standard oi 

living, we cannot live. 

5200. I mean the cost of living would affect- officers 
in the Army and Civil Servants also? — That may be 
so, sir. The cost of living has increased since I joined 
and the standard of living has .gone up. 

5201. Have people in the position of officers of the 
R-.I.C. and officers in the Army to live in a better way 
than they did 10 or 12 years ago? — We have to incur 
more expense. 

5202. They require to live in a better way than they 
did 10 or 12 years ago? — We have to, sir. 

5203. The - Chairman. — To put it in another way, 
there is more expected from you? — There is, sir. They 
always expect a lot from police officers in Ireland, 

5204. Mr. Headlam. — In former Committees it was 
put that officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary were 
expected to mix socially with the gentry of the' neigh- 
bourhood. I have been told that now there are no gentry 
in Ireland? — We are sunnosed to mix with the gentry of 
Ireland as our social equals. 

2 G 2 
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5205. Sometimes it is urged that, owing to changes 
political and social, the country gentlemen have left 
Ireland, and therefore they are not there now to mix 
with? — There is a considerable number living in every 
station I have been in, sir. 

5206. You dispute that? — Certainly. In Sligo and 


Tipperary there are plenty of them, and in West Cork 
the some way — a regular colony of them. 

5207. You do not attach any importance to that 
allegation that the country gentry have left . the 
country? — Certainly not. i had not heard they had 

left, and I am quite surprised to hear it. 


District Inspector Herbert F. Taylour examined. 


5208. The Chairman. — You are a 1st class District 
Inspector? — Yes, sir. 

5209. Stationed at Cavan? — Yes, sir. 

5210. Now, would you give us in your own way what 

you desire to put before the Committee? — Les. 1 

understand you have already lind plenty of statistics 
with regard to the various increases in prices 

d‘211. You have not been here? — No, sir, my County 
Inspector was here, and I could not therefore get away. 

5212. We have had very exhaustive and detailed 

evidence as regards prices and comparative prices, and 
the changes that are said to have taken place within 
the last eleven or twelve years? — Yes. As represent- 

ing the District Inspectors of Ulster, I got the prices 
from a large number of towns, and calculated from 
these the average prices for the whole of Ulster I 
take it I need not trouble you with that? 

5213. Perhaps you would just give us one? — I will 
tell you of things that I know from my own personal 
experience, and what I have bought myself, such as 
coal, for instance. I pay 81/6 a ton for coal. 

5214. Mr. Headlam. — In Cavan town? — Yes. That 

used to be 22/-. 

5215. The Chairman. — I forgot to ask you how many 
years are you in the Force? — I am 20 years a District 
Inspector on the 1st of this month. I joined as a 
cadet. 

5216. What is your native place? — Dublin, sir. Now, 
meat is one item that has gone up very much. It 
used to be bought at 7d., and now it is 9d. per lb. 
flutter 1 bought myself at 8d. and 9d., and now in 
Cavan we pay up to 1/4 per lb. I bought it in the 
principal shop there, and I paid 1/4 for creamery 
butter. That is an exceptional price, tbe average 
price being 1/2 to 1/3 a m. 

5217. Mr. Headlam. — Is that Mr. Pollock’s shop? — 
Yes; I daresay he gave his evidence to you. Bacon has 
gone up. My average here is that it has gone up 56 
per cent. It used to be 7d. and 8d.. It is now 1/3, 
and that is very high for Irish bacon. 

5218. Could you do better if you bought in Dublin 
or London? — I buy a certain amount of goods from the 
Army and Navy Stores in London, and they are much 
cheaper and better. 

5219. Don’t you think if people made a practice of 
that they would bring down the prices of country 
traders? — I don’t think so. They would also have car- 
riage to pay. It is only in exceptional circumstances you 
get carriage paid for you, such as in the ease of the 
Army and Navy Stores, where they pav carriage for 
shareholders. My principal point is the same as that 
made by Mr. Moore, that it is absolutely impossible 
for a married District Inspector to make ends meet 
on his pay, and for the purpose of proving this I have, 
before me a very carefully prepared list of my annual 
expenditure. I find, and we do not live any way ex- 
travagantly, only quite quietly, and I do not take an v 
expensive leave or holidays, or anything, like that — I 
find that my expenditure is 41215 10s. over my pay and 
allowances. I have been married now for close on 14 
years, and my wife has ever since we were married, as 
she did before, kept an account of every single farthing 
of expenditure. I give her at the commencement of 
every month £'22 10s. , and on that she keeps her house, 
.and. the books show an expenditure for the month of 
about £22. 

5220. The Chairman. — How many children have 

you? — Three, sir, and the ages are 124. 10, and 7| 
years exactly. Now, I want to say that the money I 
.give to my wife for household expenses merely includes 


food, wages of servants, and governess’s salary, and 
there is no such thing as drink or spirits or anything 
of that sorb included in it at all. It simply goes to 
the grocer, butcher, baker and that sort of people. 
Coals are included. Every penny is accounted for 
every year. I am stating this to show there is no 
extravagance or waste. Mr. Moore suggested that the 
average house rent was £39. Well, my house rent 
is £40, and taxes £12. I put down on my list here 
£10, but last year it was £12 6s., which, of course, 
makes the cost of my house £52 6s. Not only is there 
the increased cost of food and the increased standard of 
living, but the servants’ wages have also increased very 
considerably. My servants’ wages have increased £29 
per annum. To my groom I pay £39 a year, 15/- a week, 
and when I joined first I had a boy for 10/- a week. 
You could get a fairly good groom in the country 
then for 12/- or 13/- and now you have to pay 15/- 
or 16/-. I put the increased wages to groom at £8. 
The wages of housemaids are higher. In the okl days 
you could get one for £10, and now you must pay £17 
or £18. It is quite impossible to get a cook in the coun- 
try under £18. As part of the education of my chil- 
dren I keep a governess in the house, and I have to 
pay that governess £30 a year. She is not certified 
under the standard of Alexandra College; that College 
refuses to allow governesses to go out under £40 a year. 
Then, of course, there is the Health Insurance Act, 
that hits us again. That is a considerable increase in 
our taxation, and it hits me to the tune of £2 7s. 6d. 
a year. In addition one has to insure servants against 
accidents. The income tax has also increased con- 
siderably, I have to pay income tax of £19 13s. 4d. a 
year. 

5221. No rebate on that? — That is the actual amount 
paid. 

5222. Mr. Staukie. — Not on your salary? — No, sir. 

5223. The Chairman. — Is your life insured? — I am 
coming to that, sir. Our servants’ allowance was taxed, 
and this added tax just came at the time I could get 
the reduction for the three children. That was a rather 
heavy blow, as it raised my taxable income over the 
£500, and deprived me of the benefit of the rebate for 
the children. 

5224. Mr. Headlam. — You always had been pension- 
able on that allowance and the servants allowance? — 
Yes, I believe that is why it was put on. As to other 
expenses, I give my wife £50 a year, and she has to 
clothe herself and the three children on that, and pro- 
vide all their boots and everything. I put down for 
myself for clothing, £10 a year, and as the uniform has 
now and then to be renewed I have put down £2 10s. 
for that, making altogether £12 10s. Then there are 
other expenses, such as doctor's and dentist’s bills. 

5225. You get free medical attendauce for yourself? 
— Yes, but I never need that, and my wife and family 
unfortunately do. 

5226. They do not get free medical attendance? — 
No. 

5227. Although the medical attendant of the Force 
attends the wives and children of the rank and file? — 
Yes. 

5228. You pay the same as the men, 2/- a month? — 
Quite right, sir. 

5229. Mr. Headlam. — You do not pay it direct. It 
is paid for you? — I am not saying anything about that. 
I have to pay for the medical attendance of my wife 
and family, and servants, too, if they get ill. 

5230. Do you pay for servants in spite of the In- 
surance? — Yes. It is not working with us at all. 
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5231. Mr. Starkie. — Are they not attended by the 
panel doctor? — No. 

5232. Mr. Headlam .—Do you mean to sny you had 
an actual ease of where a servant got ill since 
the Insurance Act came into force, and there was 
no doctor to attend? — I was told there was not, and 
I paid for a private doctor. The panel is not 
working there at all. Doctors and dentists expenses 
are expenses that a District Inspector has to meet. 
They came hard on mo within the last three years, 
and, therefore, perhaps I should not take my expenses 
under this head as being the average expenses of a Dis- 
trict Inspector. In t-lie last two years 1 paid £56 14s. , 
which does not include a penny for travelling expenses. 
The expenses for two years averaged 4128 7s., and in 
1911 1 paid £32. I took from my cheque book a copy of 
what I paid the doctors and dentists. One of them 
perhaps is a little bit out of the way. One. of the 
children hurt her shoulder and I had to send her up 
to Dr. Edward Taylor. These are accidents that 
will occur. I paid 12 guineas and in addition 4 guineas 
for three weeks, and that is 24 guineas for one case. 
Of course that is very hard. I merely mention that 
to show we are liable to these accidents and expenses. 
While dealing with my wife’s book of expenses I did 
not include anything for furniture, china, linen, etc. 
These things have to be replaced when they get worn 
out. 

5233. The Chairman. — How. long are you in Cavan? 
— Two and three-quarter years. I put down £10 a 
year for wine, spirits, and beer, and £5 for the year 
tor subscriptions to clubs, charities, etc. These are 
expenses a District Inspector must meet everywhere. 
He joins the local club, then there are church 
subscriptions, the Sustentation Fund, subscriptions to 
various charities, and then, if he is to have any amuse- 
ment at all, there is the tenuis club and the golf club. 
Adding up the various items of outlay I have on hands 
for sundries, and things I have not mentioned at all, 
£24. Forage and groom are not included in my list as 
they work out fairly level by the time one has paid 
the groom and the 'upkeep of the horse and trap and 
repairs to harness. It comes to about £91 a year, and 
the total of the expenditure is £530 10s. That is my 
own expenditure living in a- quiet station, without any 
extravagance whatever. Out- of that I get £315 — pay 
£275, and lodgings £40. That leaves a balance of 
£215 10s. to be met out of one’s private income. In 
submitting that expenditure to you I may say I have 
had letters from several Disti-ict Inspectors who con- 
firm it. They cannot do with less than £150 or £200 
over and above their pay. Well, then there is life in- 
surance. It is included in the list. I pay in life in- 
surance £82 a year. I maintain, and every District 
Inspector in the Force will maintain that that is abso- 
lutely necessary, as a District Inspector must make 
some provision for his wife and children. 

5234. Mr. Headlam. — That is the same in every pro- 
fession? — Of course, but we have to pay it out of our 
income. In my case it takes £32, and I hold that any 
District Inspector who does not make that provision 
would be guilty of culpable negligence. In making 
that provision for my wife and family I know, of oourse, 
it is a saving ; but still it is also an expenditure which 
is quite necessary. Then as regards education, it is 

S iite impossible I know to put out one's children on 
e world properly without a fairly considerable cost. 
I wrote to a good many schools to get the cost for boys, 
and, excluding any expensive schools, the cost for 
boys averaged £62 16s. 

5235. The ■ Chairman. — What sort of schools? — The 
Royal School in Cavan, a very cheap school; Chester- 
field School at Birr; Portora and Campbell Colleges, 
Belfast. The average cost of these is £52 16s. For 
girls, I applied to Alexandra College, and I find that is 
more expensive, £72, including residence. If you send 
your children up to Dublin and send them into resi- 
dence it costs up to £72. As regards pay in the Army, 
they recently got a very considerable increase. 

5236. The first witness for the officers went very 
fully into the pay of military officers and gave com- 
parisons with the pay of officers in the Royal Irish 


Constabulary? — Well, then, I voice all the officers of 
the Force, as well as the Ulster District Inspectors, in 
saying we consider that pensions for widows and or- 
phans are necessary in the case of officers dying in the 
Force, or who die one year after retiring. They get 
these pensions in the Army. Another point they have 
written to me about is to request there should be a 
shorter period between the increments of pay. 

5237. We have had that very fully? — That there 
should be a shorter period between the increments, 
especially in the 1st class. When we have six years’ 
service in the 1st class we have td wait six years more 
for an increase of pay. When a District Inspector 
gets his promotion he never reaches the £300. 

5238. It was pointed out that a man promoted from 
the ranks retired before he reached that? — I will pro- 
bably reach the £300 before I get the chance of a 
County Inspectorship. At present we have so many 
young County Inspectors at the top of the list that there 
is no County Inspector due to retire before 1920. 

5239. Mr. Headlam. — Would you call Cavan a quiet 
county? — At present it is. 

5240. Could you tell me about your duties there? — 
Yes, sir. 

5241. How many hours a day? — Sometimes I am in 
the office for two or three hours, and sometimes more, 
sometimes less, aud then I make inspections and attend 
Petty Sessions. Until recently we had Petty Sessions 
every week, and the outlying stations, three of them, 
have them once a month. Sometimes I leave at 9.30 
for these outlying stations, and I am back about 4. 
A day inspection must be made once a month in each 
station according to regulations. 

5242. How many stations have you? — Seveu. I had 
eight, but one is abolished. 

5248. How long does the inspection take you? — I 
always spend an hour and a half over an inspection. 

5244. Does the average of the office work take two 
or three hours a day? — I never made out the average; 
but I would say it would be about 24 hours a day. 
Some days there may be a heavy correspondence. At 
the end of the month oue is in the office for a very 
much longer time; but I never made out the average 
at all. 

5245. You have a great many forms to fill up and re- 
turns to make out? — No, only at the end of the month, 
quarter, and half-year. 

5246. Is this work such as could be postponed if you 
were away at Petty Sessions? — Yes, sir. 

5247. And you are able to get your holidays? — Not 
always. In the cattle driving year I could not get 
all my holidays. I was in Birr then. My first year in 
Cavan I could not get all my holidays. 

5248. Have you much night work? — No. 

5249. The Chairman. — You have night- patrols oc- 
casionally? — Yes, a certain number in the quarter of 
the night patrols and night inspections have to be 
done, 

5250. How often night patrols? — At least 18 in the 
quarter. 

5251. What does that mean exactly? — It means going 
out to visit the patrol on the road if you know where 
it is to he, especially if you think a man or sergeant 
in an outlying station is not doing his work quite con- 
scientiously. That is the great object of night in- 
spections. They are merely surprise visits. 

5252. All these stations are inspected once a month? 
—Yes, by day; once a quarter by night. 

6253. The Chairman. — That inspection is the occasion 
on which you instruct your men? — Yes, sir. Of course, 
one takeB other chances of instructing them. For 
instance, at Assizes, or other cases where you get the 
men in, one takes tie chance of drilling them. 

5254. Tell us the Force under you?— I have a head 
constable and eleven sergeants — I am including acting- 
sergeants in that. 

5255. And oonstables?— Well, at present I have got 
only 32 constables under me; but we are under strength. 

5256. What would your strength be?— Forty-two con- 
stables. 

6257. Are there many occasions on which you have 
to go on detachment duty? — Yes. 

6258. Detachment duty is quite common? — Yes. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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TWELFTH DAY— FRIDAY, MARCH 13th, 1914. 

At No. S, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present The Eight Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., i.s.o. (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Bemembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


County Inspector J. E. 

5259. The Chairman. — You are a County Inspector 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. I joined the 
Force as an officer in February, 1883. I became a 2nd 
Class District Inspector in June, 1887, and a 1st Class 
in 1897. I was promoted a County Inspector in Janu- 
ary, 1898, and I got my present appointment in 
charge of the Crimes Special Branch at the Castle, 
November, 1911. 

5260. What is the staff composing the Crimes Special 
Branch? — One District Inspector a head constable, 
a sergeant, and a constable in the office. 

5261. Have you any Civil Servants? — No, none. 
At the present time the office is such a very busy one 
that we have had to take in an extra District Inspec- 
tor. That, of course, is a temporary arrangement. 

5262. Now, as regards the claims put forward here 
by the officers, do you wish to speak about these 
first? — I do, but I do not want to trouble you with 
figures, because you have had all the statistics on the 
rise of prices given by several witnesses. It would 
ae sufficient for me to allude to them. I have beeu 
requested to come here on behalf of officers of the 
Force, County Inspectors, to say that we find that 
our pay is altogether insufficient; we are not able 
to live on it as we should be, and we ought to re- 
ceive a proper reward for our work. I refer,. of course, 
to the fact that our pay has not been revised for 31 
years, 1882 was the last revision, and in the interval 
the cost of living and the standard of comfort have 
substantially gone up. That is a matter of common 
knowledge. Everybody knows it. It is admitted 
everywhere, as shown by the increased salaries and 
wages, and so forth. What we ask is that our pay 
should be increased in a manner commensurate with 
the increased cost of living. It is evident that what 
was barely sufficient 81 years ago must be inadequate 
now. I know that there was no surplus about the 
time I joined— 31 years ago. The Board of Trade 
returns, published in 1913, help very little to ascertain 
the fluctuation of prices in Ireland. There is one table 
however, that refers to the retail prices in Ireland from 
1905 to 1912. In this return only 6 of the principal 
Irish towns are referred to. If you analyse the re- 
turn you find that the average increase amounted to 15 
per cent., but, of course, the majority of Constabu- 
lary officers are not stationed in large towns, but are 
stationed in country districts, where the cost of living 
is often more expensive. Therefore returns were col- 
lected, and I think a County Inspector gave them in 
evidence from shopkeepers in every county in Ireland, 
of prices in January, 1901, and January, 1914. This 
information was collected from one large town, one 
small town, and one country district in each of these 
counties, and the result showed a mean average rise of 
20 per cent. 

5263. I gather from you that you think that the 
towns or cities mentioned in the Board of Trade re- 
turn are rather cheaper than some of the places which 
are more remote? — 1‘ think they are. 

5264. Don’t you think while some things are cheaper 
in one place and dearer in another there might be a 
compensation by finding that things may be cheap 
which are of local produce, and that that would make 
up for auv cost of carriage that mav be additional in 
bringing things not of local produce? — That is so, I 
am sure, to some extent. 

5265. At any rate, you think the lar«e places are 
rather cheaper?— I think they are. As shown by 
these returns which have been collected, they must 
be. The pay of a County Inspector, as you know, com- 
mences at £350, and it 'increases by annual increments 
of £20 to £420. That is the maximum, and then I 
suppose I may as well refer to the allowances. 
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5266. Good service pay? — Well, I should like to 
talk about that later on. The allowances are £50 for 
a house, £45 for n servant, £50 for forage, and he gets 
1/- a day for the office, that is £18 5s. in the year, 
and then the stationery allowance of £10. 

5267. Mr. Headlam. — What is the office allowance 
for? The office is provided, as a rule? — As a rule, 
yes, but if not provided he would have to provide it 
out of the allowance. He has to furnish it, provide 
fuel and light for it, and pay for the cleaning of it. 
The County Inspector’s office might be a small place 
consisting of one room, and in other places it might 
consist of 3 rooms, and you have to keep the 8 rooms 
going. 

5268. Would it not be a good thing to vary the 
allowances for the places? — I do not know. There is 
not much to he made out of it I can assure you. That 
is the reason I alluded to these allowances at all. 

I want to show you that none of them is a profitable 
allowance. If you take the lodging allowance of £50, 
that is obviousiy inadequate, because the returns kept 
in the headquarters' office show that the average rent 
paid by a County Inspector is £63 — £18 over the £50 
allowed. I do not know how they vary, but in a 
great many places the rent is a great deal over £63. 

5269. Is that a new thing? Has rent risen in the 
last 10 or 15 years? — I do not know that it has. I 
never had a house for the allowance anywhere, except 
on one occasion, and that is when I was stationed 
at Trim, in a Government barrack. 

5270. Then yon drew no allowance? — No, I drew 
no allowance, but I got an allowance for fuel and 
light. 

5271. Is there any reason why an office in a Govern- 
ment building should not be furnished by the office 
of works? — I don’t know any reason, except that they 
will not do it. You will get nothing from them. 

5272. They are not supposed to furnish it? — No. 

5273. It is an official place, used for official purposes, 
and as a rule these places are furnished by the office 
of works?— They don't do it for us. They are i\ot 
supposed to. Mien there is the servant’s allowance 
of £45 a year, that works out at 17/8 a week, and 
in the present state of wages you will never get any 
respectable groom who is competent to take charge 
of a horse and trap and look after your things for 
less than that, certainly not in a town, though in 
remote villages you might get a man for less. 

5274. A County Inspector is never in a remote 
country district; ho is always in the capital town of 
the county? — Yes, always. There is nothing made 
out of that. Then as to the forage allowance of £50, 
I think you have had it from other witnesses that this 
£50 includes the purchase and upkeep as well as re- 
placement of horse, trap, harness, saddle, and all 
necessary stable requisites. I need hot tell you there 
is nothing to be made out of it. There was a sugges- 
tion that this should be discontinued, and that an 
officer should receive an allowance instead of it. If 
you will allow me I think I can give you some reasons 
to show that would not work, ns regards the District 
Inspector, we will say. The first objection to it, of 
course, would be a personal one, and that is that the 
servant’s allowance of £45 a year is a pensionable al- 
lowance. If you take that allowance away— 

5275. Mr. Starkie. — There was no suggestion that 
it should be taken away?— I know that. I think 
you suggested yesterday it might be treated as pay. 

5276. What I meant was that it should be treated 
as pay so that an officer might not he competed to 
keep a servant unless he wished to do so? — I do not 
quite understand. Do you mean added to his pay, 
because it- is practically pay, as it is pensionable? 
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5277. I would let him draw the allowances and 
not keep a servant. 

5278. The Chairman-. — What was meant was this, 
the forage allowance should be done away with, and 
a certain sum, to be included for pension, should be 
arrived at to cover the officer’s travelling expenses in 
his district, and let him travel as he pleases, either 
by motor, bicycle, or by horse and trap, or hired cars. 
That was the idea. 

5279. I know, but then we were asking for a rise 
of pay and we would like it to carry with it a propor- 
tionate increase of pension, and no doubt if this sug- 
gestion were adopted that £45 would be taken into con- 
sideration. By not being obliged to keep a servant, 
and having that £45 a year as pay, we would lose on 
pension by that transaction. 

5280. Mr. Starkie. — Not necessarily. Every officer 
who keeps a motor would have to keep a man? — I think 
it would work out at a loss in the pension of £30 a 
year. 

5281. How would it be a loss in pension of £30 a 
year? — Suppose it was proposed to increase my pay 
by £100, and then it was said we are not going to 
ask you to provide a servant out of that £45, there- 
fore we will give you £55, and that with the £45 
makes the £100. 

5282. I did not suggest that? — I know, but if it 
was treated in that way it would be a loss of £30 a 
year, that is by the deduction of the £45 a year. 

5283. Mr. Headlam. — If it was not so treated, as 
an arrangement would it suit the officer better? — 
From that point of view I suppose it might, but I 
don’t think it would, practically. The allowance, to 
begin, with , would have to be a very substantial one. 

5284. Take it as the same — £95? — That would be 
the very least. I think certainly you could never do 
all your duties with less. It could not be regulated 
on the same lines as County Inspectors’ allowances. 
A District Inspector may have to do a lot of travelling 
which could not be estimated, such as visiting^ the 
scenes of outrages, paying surprise visits to_ stations, 
and making personal investigation and inquiries into 
things which crop up, and which vary according to 
the state of the district. 

5285. For these inquiries he uses his horse and 
trap? — Yes. 

5286. Mr. Starkie. — Are there any districts in which 
District Inspectors have to employ ears in addition to 
using their own horses? — I have often done it when 
mv horse was tired out. 

5287. Suppose the allowance was varied according 
to the size of the district, and its normal condition? — 
You never can tell when there might be a change. 
There is a great deal of what. I might call an under 
current of disturbance in a county which gives the 
police extra work, and the police officer a lot of anxiety 
and responsibility, about which the general public 
knows nothing, 'because it does not appear in the 
papers. There may, for instance, be an agitation 
getting up to boycott somebody, and things of that 


5288. In a quiet district the District Inspector does 

not employ cars? — No. . 

5289. Does he get any allowance for employing 
cars in a disturbed district?— No, he has got to 
get round on all his duties on that allowance. Un- 
doubtedly it works out cheaper to the public than if 
he were to employ cars. You can hire cars for your 
duty when without a horse for twb months, and 
submit the bills for ear hire, but F jn 
not recover more than the amount of your forage 
allowance, and that allowance is £4 3s. 4d. monthly. 
If you hire cars, not having a horse, they will not 
pay you more than £4 3s. 4d. If you have a large 
district and have to visit all your stations on inspec- 
tion, do patrolling, and attend Petty Sessions, jf 8 
or 4 outrages crop up in addition, £4 8s. 4d. M-ould 
never cover your travelling expenses. You cannot 
claim more from the public 

6290. Mr. Headlam.— Your point is, if the system 
is changed and the officer given a lump sum of £95 
he would still have to keep a car?— Yes. InaJ 
turbed area the District Inspector is often called upon 
in the middle of the night, and he has to go away 


straight off. Where would he get a car then? He 
could not do it. When an agitation breaks out in a 
locality one of the first things they do is to refuse 
cars to the police. How then would he get about? 

5291. He would not be able to keep a motor bicycle? 
— You cannot oblige an officer to keep a motor bicycle. 

5292. I was only putting it to you? — I do not think 
many officers keep motor bicycles. ” As a matter of faci 
I know some of them keep motor cars, but it is not 
considered necessary to do it. I have not been able to 
get one. It would be a great advantage. 

5293. Another point is in a county town, would 
it not be possible to have a servant out of 
the Force. We beard that iu England the Chiei 
Constable's groom is taken from the police, and 
generally he is the smartest policeman in the Force. 
The system is the same in the army. If a man was 
taken from the Force how would that apply in Ireland? 
— Well, an officer’s servant, you see, costs the public 
£45 a year, and a man from the police would cost the 
public between £80 and £90. 

5294. The Chairman. — It did exist up to 1872? — I 
believe it did, sir. I know nothing about it. 

5295. Mr. Headlam. — Why was it abolished? 

The Chairman. — Mainly on the score of expense. 

Mr. Starkie. — I think the constables are not very 

well suited for it. 

5296. Mr Headlam. — Give your reasons against it? 
— The expense which it would cost the public would 
be a good deal more. 

5297. Would it be necessary to supply another con- 
stable to take his place for the work in the district? — 
Yes, as he would be nearly constantly employed. 

5298. It could not be done with the existing Force? 
— I do not think so. You would have to ask the men 
to volunteer for it, and in many places I do not think 
you would get a man to volunteer for it. Our men 
do not consider themselves drawn from the servant 
class, and they are not. I do not think they would 
agree to it at all. 

5299. Mr. Starkie. — Are not officers’ servants at the 
Depot taken from the Force now? — No. They have 
private servants, and they have to pay them about £1 
a week, or more. The other allowances are the office 
allowance, and the allowance of £10 for stationery. 
In a busy office that is always spent on stationery. 
I know that from my own experience, and I can tell 
you it is. 

5300. Mr. Headlam. — Do you have to buy your own 
stationery or do you get it supplied by the Stationery 
Office? — No. Here at headquarters it is done by the 
Stationery Office, but then you get no allowance, but I 
am talking of the country, and in the country you huve 
to supply your own stationery. Before I came up here I 
was in a very busy county, East Galway. I spent most 
of my time on the road and the remainder of it in the 
office! There was a tremendous amount of corres- 
pondence, and the allowance was all absorbed in that. 

5301. Is there a stationery allowance for a District 
Inspector? — Yes. They only get £3 a year. 

5302. These are not pensionable allowances? — The 
only pensionable allowances are lodging allowance and 
servant's allowance. 

5303. Could you tell the total amount spent on 
stationery alWance in the R.I.C.? — I have not an 
idea. There are 36 County Inspectors and ten times 
that would be £360, and there are 195 District In- 
spectors, and 3 times that would be £585. 

5304. The Chairman. — About that £18 5s. for office 
allowance, a County Inspector must hire a room if 
there is not one available in the barracks? — Yes, and 
he has to furnish it in any case. 

5305. And he has to supply fuel and light? — Yes, 

and he has to employ a servant to do the cleaning. 
That applies not only to the room he uses, but to the 
room the clerks use- They give you the barrack table 
and a form, that is all. You have a lot of confidential 
papers to keep under lock and key in a press, and 
you have to provide that yourself, and so has the Dis- 
trict Inspector. The average of what this barrack 
servant or charwoman would cost would be 7/- or 8/- 
a month. . 

5306. Mr. Headlam.— There are instances where a 
County Inspector has to hire an office, and he is not 
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always provided with an official room? — I do not know. 
I know in the regulations, that is provided. I cau- 
not name a place. I never came across onq. Well, 
about the position of a County Inspector, the County 
Inspector, of course, is the principal executive officer 
of the Government in a county. He is responsible 
for all the general police arrangements, ns well as for 
the discipline and efficiency of the County Force. 
Wherever there is any large body of police assembled for 
public duty he always goes there and takes command. 
He has to investigate all serious crime that occurs, and 
to see that proper steps are taken by his subordinates in 
dealing with it. To arrive at this position it takes an 
officer an average of 22$ years. It took me nearly 25 
years before I got it. By that time if an officer is married 
he has had since bis marriage to incur a very largo 
expense for bringing up his family, and for their edu- 
cation, because, owing to the absence of suitable 
schools, with one or two exceptions, at officers’ 
stations, officers have to send their children away to 
be educated. There are simply no schools where you 
could send your children. That, of course, is an addi- 
tional expense, and lie cannot afford this out of his 
slender income. Wlieii he becomes a County Inspec- 
tor his children are well grown up, and he has to 
think about completing their education, and fitting 
them for some profession, or whatever other position 
they are intended for. He has to send them away for 
that, because even at the stations where County In- 
spectors are located there are no means of completing 
the education of any of your sons, or daughters for 
that matter. I am not going to offer you any family 
budget or any ideal budget. You have had these; but 
there are certain expenses common to County In- 
spectors, and one is rent. Taking it at the average as 
registered up here in the office it is £63. and then there 
are the wages of servants. A County Inspector can- 
not run his house on less than two women servants. 
You must have a housemaid and a cook, and you can- 
not get these servants for anything less than £36 or 
£38 a year. You can scarcely ever get trained ser- 
vants locally. You have to bring them from Dublin. 
Unless you happen to be in a place like Cork or Lime- 
rick. You have to join the local clubs and subscribe 
to local charities, and that takes from you in 
all about £15 a year. If an officer has a son 
to be finished off and provided for he' cannot do it 
for less than £150, and that is putting it rather low. 
When he has paid for his insurance and income tax — 
an amount that comes to about £70 — that gives an 
expenditure of £336 out of his pay, leaving a hnlanoe 
of £164 for his housekeeping expenses, and to dress 
himself and his wife and family, pay for his annual 
leave, and save something for a rainy day. There is 
nothing to be saved. In fact officers" could not do it. 
They cannot make both ends meet on it, I know they 
cannot, unless they have some private means, or some 
assistance. I have a very wide experience of the 
Force; I have been stationed in a good many places, 
and I know a good many of my brother officers, and 
I have often been told, long before there was any idea 
of this Inquiry, that it was quite impossible to make 
ends meet on their pay and live according to their 
position. The Constabulary officer has a very good 
social position in the country. 

5307. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us something of 
the rise in the standard of living for a person in the 
position of a County Inspector, as to clubs, and so 
on? — I think you have more clubs at the present day 
than you had. You have golf clubs and tennis clubs 
all round you. 

5308. Is he able to hunt as a rule? — If he has the 
time for it, and can afford it, but he must have pri- 
vate means. Some officers have. I do not. say that 
every officer is pulling the devil by the tail, though 
the majority are, and as for the promoted officers, I 
do hot know on earth how they live on their pay. 

5309. My point was, is it more difficult than it was 

as regards the standard a man has to keep up? I 

think it has really, because I notice myself everyone 
seems ,to live on a better scale than they used to, 
even in -the class of society one mixes with in the 
country. The standard of the servants has gone up 


enormously. Their wages have increased, and they 
have to be very much better done in the house now- 
adays than they had 10 years agfi. 

5310. I am not disputing that; it is your own class 
I am asking about? — People live at a higher stan- 
dard. There is more money spent on recreatiou, and 
people go about a great deal more. Constabulary 
Officers do not spend much money on entertainments., 
for they have not got it to spend! 

5311. Do you think county society is ns expensive 
ns it used to bo?— I think it is. I 'don’t think there 
is much difference. As regards entertainment, there 
are times, such as at assizes, and other occasions of that, 
kind, when you are expected to open your doors to 
people who have shown you a lot of hospitality and 
civility, in consideration of your official position. 

5812. More so than you used?— I don’t know. 1 
cannot say. It hits me more than it used, because I 
am in a higher position than I was some years ago. 
It depends to a certain extent on where you are sta- 
tioned, but the standard generally lias gone up un- 
doubtedly. 

5313. It lias not been affected by the changes in the 
social condition of the country. There is still a county 
society in most counties ns before the legislation of 
1903? — Undoubtedly a great number of the county 
families have disappeared from the country, but a 
good many are left, but the fact of there being more 
or less does not affect the whole of society, and it 
certainly does not affect the expenses of the Constabu- 
lary officer very much. It might if lie had to enter- 
tain largely, but he has not, and does not. Putting 
all these things together I am perfectly satisfied that 
an increase of 20 per cent, is required by Constabu- 
lary officers to enable them to make both ends meet, 
and to get some fair reward for their sorviees, and to 
live independently and free from debt. The only out- 
lets for promotion for a District Inspector are a 
County Inspectorship aud the Resident Magistracy. 
One-third of the appointments in the Resident Magis- 
tracy are given to District Inspectors. The qualifica- 
tion is that the officer who is recommended for the 
appointment of a Resident Magistrate should be one 
who is considered fit for promotion to a County In- 
spectorship. But then see how it works out; one 
officer who gets his county after serving 40 years or 
reaching tho age of 65, retires on a maximum pension 
of £398 if he lias good service pay. For the next 
man a Resident Magistracy turns up, and he is able 
to retire on a pension of £450. 

5314. Mr. Staukie. — That is, if he reaches the 1st 
Class? — Yes, but lie would, sir, because taking 221 
yenrs’ service, the average for promotion, that would 
still leave him sufficient time. There is the compari- 
son with the English police forces. There are 241) 
County and Borough Chief Constables in Great. 
Britain. I am aware that, no exact comparison can 
be drawn, between them and the R.I.C. officers as 
regards pay, because their respective pays are fixed 
entirely by the individual police authority, without any 
general scheme, and without any reference to each 
other, but in order to make as fair a comparison as 
one can, I have taken the average number of men 
of a county forco in Ireland — of course the county 
forces all vary — but the average number is 258. County 
Inspectors are all paid at the same rate. For the 
purpose of comparison the County Inspector may be 
taken as the officer in command of a forco of 258 
men. and comparing liim until the Chief Constable 
in charge of a force of about equal strength in Eng- 
land see how the comparison works out. I can give 
you one of the counties you asked about yesterday— 
Berkshire. The average County Force, in Ireland 
works out at 258, and I am leaving a margin of 19 
either wav. In Berkshire the force is 263, and the 
Chief Constable’s pay is £650, with a travelling allow- 
ance of £200. There is absolutely nothing to regu- 
late the period of his inspections. He can go. when 
he thinks fit. He also gets £52 under the Diseases 
of Animals Act, and we have to enforce the Diseases 
of Animals Act without getting anything for it. Then 
he has £50 for the Weights and Measures Act, aua 
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under local taxation he has £20. That totals £972, 
which is a great deal more than an Irish County In- 
spector gets. 

5315. The Chairman. — He has to spend some money 
out of these allowances, out of the Weights and 
Measures Act, and the Diseases of Animals Act he 
has to employ certain persons? — I was not aware of 
that. At any rate his pay is £650. In Monmouth 
the strength of the force is 263 also, and the Chief 
Constable gets £600 a year. We may ignore the al- 
lowances. In Norfolk the force is 255, and the pay 
£600. In Wiltshire the force is 250, the pay £600, 
and in Northumberland 267, and the pay £600. 

5316. Mr. Headlam. — What is the population of the 
average county, in which there is a force of 258 men, 
which you are comparing with Berkshire?— Well, there 
is the West Biding of Cork with 268 men, and the 
population is 168,537, and the population of Berkshire 
is 180,488. 

5317. The Chairman. — For this particular comparison 
you have left the boroughs of Reading and Windsor 
out of Berkshire? — Yes, sir, they are separate estab- 
lishments. The next comparison — I think it is in that 
memorial which you have got there — is the army. 
The army pay has also been substantially raised 
lately. * A " Lieutenant-Colonel with Command 
allowance has £511, and he gets 4/- a day 
lodging allowance — that is when he does not get 
a house — which come to £73, and he has a fuel 
and light allowance, which comes to £19. It is alto- 
gether £608, which is a good deal more than a County 
Inspector can ever get. Then there are pensions for 
the widows of officers in the army. You are aware, 
of course, of the provision for the grant of pensions 
to the widows of constables who die whilst in the 
service, and in the army pensions are granted to 
widows and gratuities to the children of officers who 
die either while on the active or retired list. There 
is no pension at all for the widows of Con- 
stabulary officers under any circumstances, and we 
think there ought to be. The application is, I be- 
lieve, that pensions should be granted to the widows 
of Constabulary officers on the same principle as those 
granted to the widows of military officers. "With re- 
gard to that application; we do not pretend to bo 
soldiers, and in the public service it is unusual, so 
to speak, to grant pensions to pensioners’ widows, 
which is what it amounts to in the army regulations, 
Whether it has been granted to them because it is 
considered that soldiers deserve more from the State 
or not I do not know. 

5318. The Chairman. — As far as I have been able to 
recollect, or have any experience, in the case of 
pensions to widows of officers in the army, 1 think 
each pension is made the subject of a special inquiry, 
and it does not follow B3 a matter of course?— No, 
but of course we would be very well satisfied to sub- 
mit to that. We would stand an inquiry, and I think 
the Government would escape very seldom. 

6319. Mr. Headlam. — How do your pensions com- 
pare with those of army officers? — I think their pen- 
sions are better than ours. A Colonel can retire after 33 
rears on £420, and a County Inspector with good service 
pay, after 40 yearn on £398. There is a difference 
of 7 years in the service. A major at 28 years can 
retire on £800, and a 1st Class District Inspector if 
he served for 40 ye am could never retire on £300. 

5320. You know these pensions are fixed because sol- 

diers have to go abroad and you have never to go out- 
side Ireland?— I know, of course, there are altogether 
special circumstances. . 

5321. There is a very good system of pensions provided 
in the Police Act of 1890 in England. Are you aware of 
that?— Yes. There is a deduction of 2J- per cent, from 
the English police, and in return for that when a con- 
stable without his own default loses his life from the 
effects of injury received in the execution of his duty, 
that may be accidental injury, his widow and children 
get pensions, and if he loses his life as the result of an 
injury which was not accidental, then, his •widow is 
granted a pension not exceeding one-third of his pay, 
and each of his children gets a pension amounting to 
one-fifteenth, provided that the total sum does not 
exceed two-thirds of his pay. If he dies from natural 


causes during his service in the English police his 
widow is entitled to a gratuity, not a pension, and this 
gratuity amounts to a sum not exceeding one month’s 
pay for each approved year of service. If a chief con- 
stable, having served 25 or 26 years, died before 
leaving the Force, his widow would receive 26 months” 
pay, which would be a very good sum. If he dies 
within a year afterwards, of course, she does not get. 
anything like as much, but all of that is given in 
return for a stoppage .of 2J per cent. Therefore, we 
would submit that on the deferred pay argument, which 
was put before you by Mr. Molony, where such a large 
stoppage is made apparently from us we should be 
entitled to even better terms. 

5322. The Chairman. — He didn't say what the stop- 
page was? — Well, it was worked out that the stoppage 
was equivalent to 6/11 a week from a constable’s pay. 

5328. He only went into the actuarial average of 
stoppage on insurance, and what a man would pay to 
get an annuity at a certain period of his life, or a bulk 
sum instead of that annuity. Mr. Molony did give 
these figures in that way? 

Witness. — Yes. At any rate, it is admitted that 

the stoppage is more than the deduction of 21j per cent., 
which is the deduction in England. If they for that 
deduction get these gratuities and pensions for widows, 

I think we ought to get something for the deferred pay 
whicli is due to us. 

5824. The Chairman. — Mr. Dunning said yesterday 
that was largely supplemented by the particular autho- 
rity employing the police. 

Mr. Starkie. — Also from the Exchequer. 

Witness. — I know it is a separate fund altogether. 
The income of the English Police Pension Fund is- 
derived from the 2i per cent, stoppages from the pay, 
from Exchequer contributions, and other receipts, such, 
as fines, and the excess of expenditure is put on the 
rates. 

5325. Mr. Headlam. — Do you consider the Superan- 
nuation Act of 1909, which waB applied to the Civil 
Service, by which their pensions were reduced and a 
gratuity given to the widows an advantage? — Without 
putting an extra burden on the taxpayer, I think it 
was. 

5326. Well there was an actuarial calculation gone 
into at the time, but whether it has been worked out 
to show that there was no burden on the taxpayer, I 
do not know. I think it was stated this conferred some 
additional advantages on those in the service without 
putting any additional charge. That was the intention 
at the time. The point was that the civil servant who 
died in the service did not lose all benefit of his service. 
His widow or representatives got a lump sum? — Of 
course, if it did not confer an advantage it would never 
have been accepted, I suppose, by the great body of 
the civil servants, though at the time they got it and 
accepted it they were in the same position as we are. 
On the principle that something is better than nothing, 
it would be better than what we have got, but we ask 
for something more, something exceptional. To begin 
with, we could never serve on for 45 years, and under 
that Act that you are alluding to, in order to get the 
maximum bonus you must have 45 years’ service. 

5327. Mr. Headlam. — You must have 40 years’ ser- 
vice? — I am talking of the bonus. 

5328. You will never get more than two-thirds in any 
case? — I mean the bonus of II years' pay, which it 
6ays you null get if you have 45 years’ service. 

5329. It does not depend on the service, does it? — 
It really does, sir. I am sure I am right — ' 1 Provided 
if he dies after attaining the age of 65 years the 
gratuity so granted shall be reduced by one-twentieth.’” 

5330 ! Mr. Headlam. — I do not think it contemplate* 
45 years. 

Mr. Starkie. — My recollection is 40 years. 

Mr. Headlam. — In any case it is not very material, 
but I put it to you would it be an improvement on your 
present position — would the officers in your Force prefer 
it to the present system? — Well, the present system 
provides nothing for the widows. 

5331. As regards this Act you get something for the 
widows? — That is the only way in which it could be re- 
garded as preferable. 

2 H 
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5332. As you say, a large number of Civil Servants 
adopted it? — Yes. 

5333. A great many people did, and it is quite pos- 
sible the R.I.C. would prefer that system to the pre- 
sent one? — I do not think our Force would prefer it. 
I would not like to say it on behalf of others, because 
it has never been considered. I never heard it men- 
tioned. I knew of it, but I never heard the officers 
talk about it. 

5334. It would get over the difficulty of the widow 
being lelt without anything? — To some extent. 

5335. To the same extent as applies to the Civil 
Service? — Yes; but we would not be half as well off 
under that as under the English Police Act, and what 
would become of all our deferred pay? 

5336. The Chairman. — Besides this contingent ad- 
vantage would arise only if you died? — Quite so. A 
matter that I have been asked to mention by officers 
is that officers who are being passed over for promotion 
for cause other than misconduct should be allowed to 
retire at the maximum pension of their rank on pri- 
vileged terms, that is before putting in the full service. 

5337. You mean they should arrive at the maximum 
pension before they had served the years entitling them 
to that pension? — Yes. 

5338. Mr. Headlam. — Do you have to leave the Force 
at the age of 60? — No, a District Inspector has to leave 
it_at 60 or 40 years’ service, and a County Inspector at 
65 or 40 years’ service, whichever comes first. 

_ 5339. There is no power of continuation above 65? — 
No. _ With regard to good service pay, we think 
that it might be a little more liberally awarded to 
County Inspectors. There are only five drawing it. 
Many on the list will never be able to draw it, and if 
they do they will be able to draw it only for a few davs 
•or weeks. 

5340. What exactly is that good service pay given 
for? Perhaps that is not your business? — No, I don’t 
think it is. I know it- is always now given to the five 
senior County Inspectors on the list, and that enables 
them to retire on a pension of £30 a year better 
they would otherwise get. 

5341. Does it count for pension?— Yes, it does. 
“ Good service pay will be awarded to a limited num- 
ber of officers, whatever their position on the list, who 
shall have specially distinguished themselves by active 
and zealous exertions in the discharge of their duties 
as police officers.” I suppose County Inspectors are 
considered equally meritorious, and therefore it always 
goes to those at the top. 

5342. You are speaking solelv for County Inspectors 
now. You could not tell us how many 'District In- 
spectors get good service pay?— Six in the 1st, and 23 
in the 2nd and 3rd get it. 

5343. The Chairman. At any rate your representa- 
t L° n , behaU the Count Y Inspectors is that there 
should be more. — I should like to see more, because as 
it is I shall probably never get it. 

5344. Mr. Headlam. — What are your duties, and 

How is the office organised?— I think I said the per- 
manent staff consists of the County Inspector in charge 
of the branch 6 

5345. There are Assistant Inspector-Generals, are 
-there not?— They have nothing to do with mv work at 
an. lnev have their own departments. 

5346. They are the heads of the Civil Service Depart- 
ment?— No, the. discipline department in the Force. 
They have nothing to do with the Civil Service at all. 
-they have their own staff officers 

5347 The Chairman.— First of all, as you have al- 
ready told us what your staS was, you are what is 


generally known as the Detective Branch at Head- 
quarters? — I do not know how it is known, but it is 
described as the Crime Special Branch. There is the 
same department in the London Police, because I get 
communications from them in the same heading as 
ours. 

5348. You have told us what your staff is — one District 
Inspector, but at present you have two? — Yes, but that 
is only a temporary arrangement owing to pressure of 
work. 

5349. Theu as to the remainder — there is a head 
constable? — He is lately promoted. A head constable 
is not necessarily a member of the staS at all. There 
is at present a head constable and lie is retained there 
because his services are very valuable, and in fact in- 
dispensable. Up to a few months ago lie was only a 
sergeant. There are two sergeants and a constable, 
and the constable is also a temporary appointment. 
The permanent staff is an officer, a sergeant, and a 
constable. 

5350. Your office exists for the purpose of dealing with 
a special class of crime? — Yes, organised crime. 

5351. Mr. Stabkie. — I think the duties are very much 
the same as were performed by the Crime Special 
Officers under the Divisional Commissioners? — Yes. 
It is_all amalgamated and centralised here. 

5352. The Chairman. — This is a survival of the Com- 
missioners’ Assistants. There were formerly Com- 
missioners for the various districts in Ireland? — I would 
not like to say it was altogether that. The Divisional 
Commissioners had two departments. We are the sur- 
vival of tlie Crime Special Branch, which was amal- 
gamated and centralised in Dublin. 

5353. At one time there were five, and then, before 
they were entirely dispensed with, only two Divisional 
Commissioners? — I know there were five. . 

5354. At all events they were dispensed with gradu- 
ally? — Yes. 

5355. At that period of time the Divisional Com- 
missioners communicated all crime direct to the Crime 
Branch in the Chief Secretary's Office?— I believe they 
did. 

5356. I want to bring you up to tlie change which 
led to the creation of your office. Tlie Crime Special 
Branch in tlie Chief Secretary’s Office was more or less 
reduced? — It was. 

5357. And the Commissioners’ system abolished? — 
Yes. 

5358. And the staff connected with it? — Yes. 

5359. And then officers in the country instead of 
communicating with the Divisional Commissioners on 
the subject of crime, special and ordinary, communi- 
cated directly to headquarters? — Yes. 

5360. And as regards crime special, which is con- 

nected with organised agrarian or political offences, 
your branch exists as the medium of communication 
between the officers and the Government? — Yes ex- 
actly. ’ 

5361. As regards crime ordinary, that goes in the 
ordinary way from the officers to another branch in 
the Constabulary Office? — Yes. 

5362. Presided over by one of the Assistant Inspec- 
tors-General, or the Deputy Inspector- General? — That 
is pretty well the arrangement that exists. 

5363. That I call the survival of the Divisional Com- 
missioners system? — Yes, you have described it per- 
fectly. 

5364. That divisional system was created at a time 
when the state of the country made the ordinary way 
of dealing with crime impracticable? — Yes, I suppose 
it was. 


5365. The CHAiBHiK-.-We had a good deal ot ovi- 
dence on toe subject of toe officers' ease, and perhaps 
you would like to make some observations on - the 
various statements put forward?— I do not propose 
to say very much about toe question. The officers 
have put forward their case in some detail and 
m an able manner for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. As regards their appeal for more pav I will 
confine myself to saying I cordially support it on the 
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general grounds put forward, namely, the rise in 
the cost of living, and in a minor degree the standard 
of living, which has taken place since their pay 
was last considered and fixed in 1882. On the 
general question I do not propose' to offer any 
further remarks. As regards some details touched upon 
I would like first of all to make some suggestions 
about Belfast. The officers there have pointed but 
toe disability they labour under as regards the cost 
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of their rents. Tho Commissioner, as pointed out, 
gets .£80 lodging allowance and his house costs £104. 
The average cost of a District Inspector’s house there 
is £55 18s., and his allowance is £50. These matters 
have been put before you and will receive your care- 
ful consideration. With reference to the pay of the 
Commissioner, I have felt for long past that in view 
of the great responsibility involved in the policing of 
the City of Belfast, even though he can lean 
and does lean to such an extent as the regula- 
tions lay down, on the Inspector-General, yet broadly 
speaking he practically has the responsibility of chief 
constables and others who command police forces in a 
large city in Great Britain. We have had compari- 
sons with the pay drawn by officers across the water. 
Those will receive your consideration, but I would 
prefer to compare the pay of the Commissioner of 
Belfast with the emoluments drawn by the officers in 
command of the other great Irish police force, the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. The police area of Dub- 
lin is larger, but the population may be regarded as 
practically the same. The population of Belfast is, I 
am informed, slightly in excess of that of Dublin. 
Be that as it may, the Commissioner of Belfast has a 
very anxious time, duo no doubt to the peculiar con- 
ditions which obtain in Belfast. He is, as I said 
before, subject technically to the control of the In- 
spector-General, so I will not compare his pay with 
that of the Chief Commissioner of the D.M.P., but I 
will ask you to consider how his position stands with 
reference' to the Assistant Commissioner of the D.M.P., 
an officer on whom very great responsibility and hard 
work devolves at nil times. The Commissioner of 
Belfast draws a pay of £600 a year, servants’ allow- 
ance £45, lodging allowance £80, and forage allowance 
£50, total £775. The Assistant Commissioner of the 
D.M.P. has a salary commencing at £600 and rising by- 
annual increments of £20 until he reaches his maxi- 
mum in 10 years. His allowances are £5 for horse, 
£45 tor fnragp, and £45 for groom. He draws no house 
rent. The present Commissioner of Belfast has held 
that position for nearly five years. He draws a total, in- 
cluding pay and allowances, of £775. An Assistant 
Commissioner in the D.M.P. who had held that appoint- 
ment for five years would draw £795. If the Com- 
missioner of Belfast served ten years he would still 
draw £775. The Assistant/ Commissioner of the 
D.M.P. in ten years would draw £895. There is this 
difference between the chief police officer in Belfast 
and the chief police officer in command of the D.M.P. 
that the latter receives £50 for locomotion expenses, 
in addition to a horse allowance, and his salary is 
considerably larger. I would suggest for the con- 
sideration of the Committee that the pay of the Com- 
missioner of Belfast should b§ increased to such an 
extent as they may think equitable in view of the very 
heavy responsibilities which devolve upon him, and 
the fact that he commands a police force of between 
1 200 and 1,300 men. His rank in the Force is that 
of a County Inspector. I would not suggest any 
alteration in the rank, because it might happen as 
was unfortunately the case a few years ago, that the 
officer holding the appointment had to leave Belfast 
on account of ill health. He could not stand the 
strain of the work there, and he therefore reverted to 
duties in the country, and I am glad _ to say his health 
has been completely established. It is difficult for me 
to estimate bow the value of the services of the Com- 
missioner of Belfast could be met by an increase of 
pay, but I suggest that a special allowance should be 
given to fhe Commissioner for serving m Belfast of at 
least £100 a vear. and that his lodging allowance should 
be raised to £100, this allowance to be pensionable. 

6366. Before passing from the consideration of tne 
Commissioner in Belfast, he is paid partly by the 
City Authorities and partly by the Government . — i 

5367*°Originally the salary was £400 a year paid by 
the City Authorities. It was then raised to £600 and 
that additional £200 was paid out of the public vote?— - 
I am not familiar with the circumstances. A point 1 
want to mention in connection with the forage allow- 
ance drawn by officers is that it is absolutely necessary 
for an officer to- have his own means of locomotion, so 


that it would be available at the shortest notice in the 
event of a crime breaking out. Often he cannot obtain, 
cars locally, and it is obviously undesirable he should 
be under any obligations to local persons to help him 
in moving about his district. He is enjoined to con- 
stantly patrol his district. He has to look after the 
discipline of his men, which involves night visits to. 
the stations and sudden visits during the day, and 
taking it all round I believe it would be a distinct 
falling off in efficiency if officers had not their own 
means of locomotion. As regards the hiring of cars, 

I learn that the hiring of ears would in many cases be 
found to be more expensive than the grunt of £50 for 
forage allowance. An officer told me he could not pro- 
cure a horse for some weeks in his district. He was only 
allowed car hire equivalent to the forage allowance, 
and his expenses were much greater. I was not able 
to be present during all the evidence given by the 
officers. I believe a question was asked as to whether 
it was possible the amount of the forage allowance 
should vary with the size of the district. It costs as 
much to keep a horse in a small as in a large district. 

6368. Mr. Headlam. — That is not quite the ques- 
tion. The question is whether if the £95 allowance 
was consolidated that allowance should be given as 
pay and vary according to the work of the district? — 
That is on the assumption that the officer would hire 
cars, but our experience is unanimous in showing that 
in many parts of Ireland where an agitation suddenly 
arises you cannot depend on hired cars. As men get 
older in the service they do not eare to ride a bicycle, 
and certainly not a motor bicycle. My personal view 
is that such an arrangement would not be of advan- 
tage to the service. As to the three officers who came 
forward and made a special ease in their evidence be- 
fore the Committee, I was not present when they gave 
their evidence, and I do not know if there is anything 
you would wish to ask me about their respective eases. 
One case I wish to mention before any question is 
asked, and that is as regards Mr. Kelly, the Barrack 
Master. He has put his views forward, and I do not 
think there is anything to be added to what he has 
said. It seems an equitable proposal that he should 
be treated on the same lines as his brother officers. 

5369. The Chairman. — The Hiding Master put a 
special case here. He said his impression on appoint- 
ment was that he was being appointed at the bottom 
of the list of District Inspectors, and that he was to 
rise according to seniority, and according to the place 
he would occupy on the list. "We asked him whether 
when he found out that this was not the ease he made, 
any representation on the subject, and he said he had 
made an application some years ago for promotion in 
the ordinary way, but he didn’t tell us exactly or 
clearly what he understood by the reply given him. 
He said the reply was adverse. He rather left the 
impression that be was appointed but did not dis- 
tinctly understand the terms of service? — I understand 
your impression to be that Major Odium believed when 
"he had been appointed to the Force that his promotion 
would follow in due course to a higher grade. A letter 
was written to him in 1903, the conditions of which 
he accepted. The letter is — “ His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury have been pleased on recommen- 
dation to approve of your appointment to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary Depot with the honorary rank of 
1st Class District Inspector.” He came in with the 
rank I have just mentioned, but there was no sugges- 
tion, nor was it contemplated, that he should rise to the 
rank of County Inspector. I have no recollection of 
any representation being made on his behalf since 
then. 

5370. Mr. Starkie. — The Riding Master complained 
of not receiving fuel and light allowances? — He com- 
plained about fuel and light, and in a letter addressed’ 
to the Government on the 10th August, 1903, I re- 
commended that Major Odium should receive a free 
supply of fuel and light. 

5371. Mr. Headlam. — Subsequent to the date of his 
appointment? — During the negotiations. It was writ- 
ten on the 10th August while negotiations were pend- 
ing. 
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5372. Before he had accepted the post? — He did not 
•accept it until September. On consideration by 
His Majesty’s Treasury the Lords of the Treasury re- 
plied that they remained of the opinion they had 
already expressed that Major Odium should pay for his 
fuel and light. 

5373. He was not promised fuel and light on his ap- 
pointment? — He was informed of the Treasury decision 
and was told he would have to supply his own fuel and 
light. County Inspector Holmes dealt with a question of 
very great importance to officers of the Force, and that 
is the question of pensions to their widows and children. 
He went into the matter fully, and other officers have 
done the same. I cordially support this claim, and I 
only regret it was not possible to bring the matter into 
the Police Bill of 1908. From the correspondence which 
passed I had hopes that the Government were inclined 
to consider the matter sympathetically. I cannot, of 
course, speak for all the officers, but from my point of 
view I think that as regards a superannuation scheme 
they should be dealt with as police officers are in 
England, and not as Civil Servants. 

5374. At present if an officer is killed in the exercise 
of his duty can a pension be given to his widow by 
Treasury authority or is that illegal?— The only case 
that occurred before I came here, the case of District 
Inspector Martin. 'We all feel the Government would 
deal liberally and generously with the widow of an 
officer killed on duty. 

• *2?®" T? 0 Ghaibman. — T here were two or three cases 
in the old days, and the Treasury never refused?— 
Probably they would not refuse, but there is a feeling 
of uncertainty as to what might happen 

5376. Mr. Headlam.— I t tould place matters on a 
more satisfactory footing if they knew what would 
nappen m the event of their death on duty. 

. 5 ^ rj - The Chairman. — T o take the place of the pro- 
vision which an officer is now obliged to make by in- 
surance?— les. As regards servants there was a discus- 
sion as to whether an orderly might not take the place of 
a servant. There are 233 officers in the Force, apart 
from the Supervising Staff, and it comes to this, that 
we should have to provide 233 more men to take the 
place of the 233 men withdrawn from their regular 
duties, and a constable costs considerably more than a 
groom does. 

H ^ D ^-Z? a L is t0 sa ? ^ could not 
■spare them for that duty?— We could not spare them. 
At present we are under strength. Our strength eould 
not spare 233 men tor these duties, and it te could 

“ V SioU l a le s,ri ” s eonsiderably more 
than we are at present. 

•Jf 78 - Mr ’ s y AflKIE '— The officer concerned would also 
not 'contemplate *£? P “ J ““ 

the ch “ 8e ™ 

if Head ^m— T here would be no object in 

W if^W 611 ^7® t0 be re P lac6d ^ the ranks, 

55 j* i 7 be taken, as in a regiment, without 

f laC i? S h °? n / *? be fiUed there would be some- 
thing^ to be said for it. 

Wtnes«._One mirror point which I noticed in the 
evidence of Mr . Motonjr. He was under theT imprest 
sion that 2nd Class District Inspectors were oftener 
*” “ lle ! “ d towns than 1st Clsss District 
Inspectors. Forly-fi™ 1st Class and eighteen ™d 
■Class Distnet Inspectors are eroploved in large towns 
and one ard Cl... District Inspector is Sowed £ 
pe'iSL”” 0 "*” t °’” beC,U “ of “P"'* 1 ei- 

SS81. The Chairman, — I do not think he suggested 
they were selected because they were 2nd PUmSka 
he made the statement that tleLT.o pfrtSuto fig* 
Wot assrgned fo a particular officer?_I P o»lv want t ; 

S*? 1 "” ”» allocation. 7 ‘ 

J > CHAreMAN.-Thereis on. point. Sir Neville 
as regards ihe periods of incremenis of 1st class Die’ 
tnri Inspectors it was suggested her. th.fiS t£ 

5 ?. m “ ™. : *>» ranks that he reallv a „, S 

w^rlntffi a°™4.lds th a St? 

been raised from the ranks, H he became I(Wy S 

spector he never drew it? Yes unty In- 

5383. Mr. Heamak.-Is th sre sny ^ 


in having 3rd class District Inspectors? Why should 
not they be all one class ? — In many cases their duties 
are the same, but a 3rd class District Inspector is not 
paid as much as senior men, because he has not given 
so many years of commissioned service to the State. 
A man works up through the various grades, though he 
may be doing excellent work in the grade he is in. 
T cannot say now the different grades were arranged in 
the old days. I found the system in being when I 
came here. 

5384. It has rather arisen out of the allocation of 
districts to District Inspectors? — -It is entirely in my 
hands, and it is done in accordance with the way I 
consider the different officers, who by this time are very 
well known to me, will suit the different places they 
are sent to, and also how such places will suit them. 
It depends a good deal on how a man will suit a place. 

5385. There are no places specially assigned to 1st 
class or 2nd class Inspectors?— No, it is entirely at my 
own discretion. Third-class Inspectors are sent to 
what I would call, for want of a better word, unim- 
portant districts, to enable me to see later on wbat 
their capability is. It is very rarely one of the 3rd 
class is sent to an important post. 

5386. Mr. Stabkie. — Does that apply to promoted as 
well as cadet officers? — To all officers, for the promoted 
man is only just finding his feet as an officer. They 
have difficulties too to contend with in the same way as 
a cadet officer has. 


oooi. xue county Headquarter stations appear to 
be largely filled by 1st class District Inspectors? — 
A great many of them are. By sending officers 
to the more important stations it gives me and the 
Promotion Board an opportunity of gauging whether 
they are fitted for the responsibilities of a County In- 
spector later on. I regard it as a duty to give all officers, 
if possible, an opportunity, as they rise in the ser- 
vice, of showing what they are worth in county head- 
quarters, where they take the place of the County In- 
spector when he is absent on leave or duty. That 
test has been a valuable one in enabling me to form 
an opinion whether a man is fitted for a higher rank. 
There is another slight point, I understand District 
Inspector Taylour, of Cavan, gave some evidence with 
regard to the force under his command. The actual 
number of non-commissioned officers and men in Cavan 
is 47, including head constables, sergeants, acting- 
sergeants and constables. The number of constables 
is 35. Ihe nominal strength is 54, the reason of the 
discrepancy being that although we try to keep the 
Northern counties up to the full strength as far as 
possible, with our present shortage of recruits it is 
not possible to do so in every instance. Every county 
has a proportion, of recruits in training at the Depot. 
I am glad he gave that evidence. It enables one in 
a measure to compare the number of men under one of 
our District Inspectors in a district which at the pre- 
sent time is under strength. The District Inspector 
“ Ca 7 an has 4/ non-commissioned officers and men un- 
der his orders. In Berkshire Mr. Dunning told us there 
were eight Superintendents out of a force of 276 men. 
County Inspector Holmes told us to-day 273 ; but I will 
take the 276, and that would give one Superintendent, 
who is analogous to a District Inspector, in charge of 
34* men, as compared with the District Inspector in 
Cavan, m charge of 47 men. 

5388. Mr. Headlam.— Did you tell us the number of 
sergeants and acting-sergeants in Cavan?— One head 
constable, eight sergeants, and three acting-sergeants. 

Th?X„i nd ^7 ks J“ re F °rce ?-I am not aware. 

Ihe figures given by Mr. Dunning were 276, and I sup- 
pose there are a proportion of sergeants in that force I 
& 0p °T to “y much more ; hut with reference to 
tffis matter about our organisation, and as regards our 

SSTriS'l"; T’ 11 some impression 

may exist that the organisation of the R.I.C. is in some 

mention that in recent years several offloers o« the 
E.I.C., trained in Ihe traditions of the Feme and 
hufio» 8 o »S*™»tion and dis“£ 

W fhn * !'■ ’ * tbe means we adopt for patrol- 

S’ S C ? mB ’ “ a the “iktaianoe of 

Jaw and order, have been selected fnr nnnV, 
portent Croas-Channel Chief Constebleships as Bristol" 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Neweastie-on.Tp,; 
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ithe City of London Police, and many county forces 
in Great Britain. The officer who appeared before you, 
.Mr. Dunning, is an old member of the R.I.C., and he is 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Constabulary in Great 
Britain. These officers were all trained and brought 
up in the conditions and arrangements of the R.I.C. 
Since I became Inspector-General we have had visits 
from representatives of foreign powers to study the ar- 
rangements and distribution of our Police Force, and 
the policing of the country. Wc have had detachments 
•of African Police sent here for instruction, and we are 
constantly sending instructors to ninny of our Colonies. 
For some years past the Colonial Office has arranged for 
their Colonial police officers being trained with us. 
Very often wo got applications from Colonial Police 
Forces and others for our code of police duties and 
.other regulations. I am certain no organisation is 
perfect in any department of the State; but I am 
.satisfied, after some years' experience, that on the whole 
the organisation of tho R.I.C. has proved Itself to be ad- 
mirably adapted to meet tho varying conditions of the 
police service in Ireland. 

0890. Mr. Staiikie. — Some of the officers suggested 
.a uniform lodging allowance for all grades of Dis- 
trict Inspectors? I did not hear that particular re- 
commendation. I would Ii’ce to leave tlmt matter for 
•the Committee. House rent varies. Some stations 
are cheaper and some dearer; but I am not prepared 
to make any recommendation. The officers have given 
their evideuco. 

0891. You say that 3rd class District Inspectors are 
.sent to unimportant places? — Yes. 

5892. Mr. Headlam. — Tho Commissioner of Belfast 
is an ordinary County Inspector? — He is a County 
.Inspector selected anywhere on the list for his special 
presumed fitness for Belfast, which is a very difficult 
.post to fill. 

5398. The Chairman. — And I understand from you 
that, contrary to the arrangement that once existed, 
he should still remain on the County Inspector's. list? 
— I was not aware there was once a contrary arrange- 
ment; but in my time it has proved of great advantage 
“to retain him on the list, 60 that if his health should 
become temporarily affected be may revert to his 
former duties. 

0894. Mr. Headlam. — H e is one of the number of 36 
’County Inspectors who are statutory? — Yes. 

5895. And that number cannot be varied except by 
Act of Parliament? — I believe not. 

5896. Whereas the District Inspectors can be varied 
'•by the Lord Lieutenant? — Certainly. I do not know 
the limits. 

5397. Within the limits laid down? — We are far 
under the limit we could go to. 

0398. Do you know why a distinction was made with 
reference to the two ranks, and why the County In- 
•Bpectors cannot be varied without an Act of Parlia- 
ment? — I am not aware. It was before my time. 

5899. Do County Inspectors go on detachment duty? 
— Noton detachment duty outside their own counties, 
unless specially directed. Another County Inspector 
may be sick or he may havo a very large meeting in 
his own county. 

0400. That is nob normal? — No, unusual. 

0401. As a rule it is only District Inspectors? — Yes ; 
•they accompany their detachments. That is a con- 
stant duty of the District Inspectors. Mr. Metcalfe 
gave you the average number of Constabulary, includ- 
ing District Inspectors employed on detachment duty 
for a number of years past. It depends on the state 
of the country. 

5402. The Chairman.— When a force of a certain 
•strength is assembled you like to have a County In- 
spector in command if he is available, and if they ex- 
ceed that strength, and the situation requires it, you 
send an Assistant Inspector-General? — Of late years 
“the tendency has been to let County Inspectors com- 
mand large detachments in their own counties. A 
County Inspector is supposed to command 100 men; 

'but I have allowed them to command 150 and more. 

5403. Mr. Headlam. — In assigning County Inspec- 
tors to counties that is a matter for yourself? — Yes. 

5404. Is the cost of living in all counties in Ireland 
much the. same? — I think the cost of living is uniform 

'in Ireland. It may vary to some slight degree. 


5405. Are the duties equal? — No, the duties are not 
equal. It depends on the size and condition of the 
county. During my time in Ireland there are few 
counties which have nob been disturbed. 

5406. I suppose you could put in a statement show- 
ing the number of District Inspectors on detachment 
duty at the present time? — I think we have got one 
District Inspector on detachment duty in connection 
with foot and mouth disease. 

5407. The Chairman. — On the 17th of the month 
you will have more? — Wo shall have more. 

5408. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us about the 
candidates for Cadetships, tho number and character 
of them? — The average number of gentlemen who have 
been on the list nominated by the Chief Secretary dur- 
ing the last 10 years for Cadetships by competitive 
examination has been 31, of which 19 on an average 
presented themselves for examination. Since 1900 we 
have had 16 Cadets with University qualifications, or 
analogous qualifications. I consider that while we have 
got some excellent young officers among those who have 
been successful in the competition during the last 5 
or 6 years, the quality of many of the gentlemen who 
come before me before the examination commences — 
it has been the custom that the Inspector-General 
should interview those gentlemen before they present 
themselves — has on the whole deteriorated. I am not 
talking about social qualities, but I am talking of the 
impressions they convey to me. Having been in the 
public service for some years, and seen all sorts and 
conditions of men, I do not think tho general class of 
young gentlemen who come forward for examination is 
up to the standard of what it was during the first few 
years I was Inspector-General. It is difficult to con- 
vey my meaning in words, but they do not give me the 
impression they are quite as fitted to command men as 
those I saw at first. 

5409. The Chairman. — Are they the same age? — 
About the same age and physique, except that like 
many young men nowadays I cannot see quite the same 
ail round standard of physique as we had when I came 
here. 

5410. I take it that it is generally what is called 
presence. They do not attract you as favourably? — 
They do not strike me as being so promising for the 
command of men as those I saw in former years, 
though some young officers have done admirable ser- 
vice. 

5411. As a matter of experience it is not often that 
an applicant for nomination is refused by the Chief 
Secretary or Lord Lieutenant, as the case may be?— I 
am not aware. I can only reply as regards those who 
present themselves, but there is also what is perhaps 
an important point. I gave figures, I think, of 31 
on the list and the average of 19 competing, but in 
former days, some 20 years ago, 40 or 50 wotdd com- 
pete at an examination. I speak under correction, 
but that is my impression. 

5412. For how many vacancies? — Four vacancies, 
now we have less than twenty competing as a rule. 

5418. Mx-. Headlam. — Do you have the examina- 
tion very often? — We have an examination every 9 
or 10 months. As I see vacancies are likely to fall, 
I intimate to the Chief Secretary that in three or four 
months time there should be an examination. Then 
the candidates come up and pass a Civil Service 
examination and a medical test. 

5414. The Chairman. — Can you account for it in 
any way in your own mind? — No, I cannot. May I 
correct that remark? I think it is possible that young 
men, and their parents and guardians look round them 
and think they see in other walks of life a more profit- 
able channel into which to direct their energies than in 
the R.I.C. — in trade, commerce, professions, and so on. 

5415. It is a highly competitive examination in a 
more or less limited number of subjects, and it re- 
quires special grinding, so that a man cannot expect 
to pass that examination with an ordinary examina- 
tion knowledge, or without at least six months special 
preparation, and then if he fails he has lost six months 
of his life at an important period? — Yes. 

5416. Is there any way in which that could bo 
remedied? — I don’t see how it can so long as you have 
a competitive examination for a special profession. 
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5417. Suppose you adopted the plan tried for the 
Egyptian Civil Service, nomination of candidates by 
Universities and others, and examination by a Board 
without any competition? — Like Cadets : n the Navy?- 

5418. Yes, but at a later age when the records of 
the people are available? — I think that is a very ideal 
system, but the Inspector-General has already a" heavy 
load on his shoulders. I should hesitate to undertake 
the responsibilities. 

5419. The Chairman. — Just before you close, as to 
your own particular staff? — I have a Deputy Inspector- 
General, three Assistant Inspectors-General, one of 
whom is Commandant at the Depot, two officers in the 
Crime Special Branch, and my private secretary. 

5420. Well, now, the Deputy Inspector-General? — 
He deals with all matters in connection with the pre- 
vention and detection of crime, that is ordinary crime. 
He acts for me when I am absent, sick or on leave. ‘ 
His duties are extremely onerous, and fill the whole 
of his time. 

5421. Then the Assistants? — One of the Assistants 
deals with correspondence and accounts which require 
Headquarters approval, barrack Repairs, clothing, 
arms, the equipment of the Force generally, and the 
correspondence within the Force, and with the cor- 
respondence between this Department and the D.M.P. 
and other police forces. He also deals with contrac- 
tors, with the transfers and exchanges of men, and mino- 
matters affecting the administration of the Force; and 
with all claims regarding recommendations and awards 
for officers and men throughout Ireland. He is on the 
Promotion Board. He annually inspects about 30 district 
headquarters, and a number of sub-districts and stations 
and he acts for the Deputy Inspector-General in his ab- 
sence. He acts for the other Assistant Inspector- 
General when he is absent, and under similar circum- 
stances his work is done by the other Assistant. The 
duties of the other Assistant Inspector-General are 
principally concerned with the discipline of the Force, 
and correspondence in connection with it. That is a 
very large section of his work, not because the Force 
is undisciplined The statistics for undisciplino are 
only 3 per cent., but there is a voluminous amount of 
correspondence from everybodv who thinks he has 
some cause of complaint in which discipline is in- 
volved, and it all has to pass through this officer’s 
hands. These complaints come from private persons 
and public bodies because of acts done bv the police 
in the execution of their duty. He is also associated 

„ r Assistant Inspector-General in working 
out the Reward Board files and promotions, and he 
has to take his turn in examining matters of finance, 
such as the claims of officers and men for subsistence 


and travelling allowances, repairs to barracks, and 
other financial questions. Very often in the absence 
of the other officers he lias to deal with crime. He- 
lias to tour the country at frequent periods on the 
bi-annual inspections. Occasionally an Assistant In. 
spector-General is required to take charge of police 
assembled to prevent riot in times of popular excite- 
ment. Whenever an Assistant Inspector-General is 
absent- on leave or otherwise the work of the officers 
of the Headquarters Staff is considerably increased. 
They have their days very fully occupied, and at times- 
it is difficult to cope with the work. 

5422. Mr. Headlasl — Have the Deputy Inspector- 
General or the Assistant Inspectors-General officers 
under them? — No, but they are in charge of the 
Civil Service Staff. 

5423. They are the heads of departments which are 
composed of civilians? — Yes. 

6424. Aud their work goes through those branches 
to the Deputy Inspector-General and then on to you. 
Is that it? — Yes, generally so. 

5425. There is only one small point, the question 
of clothing. Do you happen to know the financial 
effect of the change of the system from the War Office- 
control of the clothing to your own? — Yes, I think 
the change lias been a great improvement on the 
whole. When found suitable we use cloth made by 
Irish factories for the clothing of the Constabulary. 

I only regret that the clothing industry in Ireland 'is 
not sufficiently advanced to give us ail our clothing. 
Some still comes from across the water. The output 
in Ireland is not sufficient. Such as we do get is- 
very satisfactory, but it is not as much ns I. would 
wish. The arrangement by which clothing supervision 
lias been transferred from Pimlico to Ireland is satis- 
factory. It has removed an objection made by Irish 
manufacturers when their goods were sent over to 
Pimlico at great expense. There can be no suspicion 
as regards unfair play at our testing shed at the Depot. 
Any Irish manufacturer can be there to see his goods 
tested, and the change has been a happy one. It has- 
thrown more work on the barrack master. 

5426. The clothing is as good, if not better?— I 
consider the clothing i s extremely good at present. 

ii427. And the cost is the same? — Yes. 

5428. The Chairman.— Comparing it ’ with what 
comes from across the water, I believe that the diffi- 
culty with the Irish manufacturer is that while the 
material is good, perhaps up till a recent period, the 
finish was not quite so fine. Is that so? — I think it 
is. At any rate we have net captured the trade of 
the Irish woollen factories as much as I would like 
to see. 


The Committee adjourned. 


THIRTEENTH DAY— WEDNESDAY 18th MARCH, 1914. 


At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 


Present : The Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c v.o., 
He ad lam. Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert 


, i.s.o. (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice F- 
F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 
Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secvetavy . 


5429. The Chairman —What is your position at the 
Board of Trade Mr McLeod?— I am the Director of 
the Department of Labour Statistics. 

5430. You have kindly come here at our request to 
give us some information on the subject of the varia- 
"Oh 111 , th . e prices of various commodities as well as 
the variation in the wages paid to labour for some 
years past?— Yes, as far as I can 


Mr. Frederics Henrt McLeod examined. 


*Vide Appendix XX. 


a ri th “ 8 wrtl1 interruptions, 
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5432. In looking at the chart, Mr. McLeod, I se» 
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that while the very lowest point in the prices of com- 
modities was reached in 1896, there had been, as 
shown in your Chart by the red line, beginning at 
about the year 1880, a gradual rise in wages until 
1885, when it 6ank a little, and from 1886 until the 
present time the upward tendency of wages, with few 
fluctuations, has continued until the year 1913? — That 
is so. 

• 5433. So that, coming again to what I was at, al- 
though the prices of commodities reached the lowest 
stage in 1896, that did not interfere with the upward 
rise -of wages? — No, and the working people got the 
benefit both ways — the fall in prices and the concur- 
rent rise in wages. Since 1896 the rise in wages has 
been accompanied by a rise in prices, so that they 
have only got the benefit one way— on the wages side. 

5434. Mr. Headlam. — This chart deals with the 
wages and with the wholesale and the retail prices in 
the United Kingdom as a whole? — Yes. 

5435. When we say the United Kingdom as a whole, 
what are your Irish factors which go to make the 
general whole? — The chart as regards wholesale prices 
is mostly based upon the import and the export values. 

5436. As shown by? — By the Board of Trade 
'Statistics. 

5437. From Ireland? — For the United Kingdom as 
a whole. 

5438. The Chairman. — You said that there was a 
rapid fall in prices until 1896, when the lowest point 
was reached. And since 1896? — After 1896 prices be- 
gan to rise, and have continued to do so until the 
present time. But if you will look at the chart you 
will see that, even so, prices are not much higher now 
•on the whole than in 1884. That is a fact often for- 
gotten by people who take short views. 

5439. Would you give us some figures? — The Board 
of Trade Wholesale Prices Index Number for 1873, 
the year of maximum prices, was 151.9, as compared 
with 100 in 1900, which we adopt as the baso year. 
For 1896, the year of minimum prices, the Index Num- 
ber was 88.2, and for 1918 it was li6.5. In 1884 it 
was 114.1. This is, of course, nearly a generation ago, 
when, perhaps, the standard of life was not so high. 

5440. Do the Index Numbers for the “ Food and 
Drink ” group of articles follow the same course as 
those for all the articles included in your Wholesale 
Index Number? — I am handing in a Table — Table I., 
from which you will see that they do, very broadly, 
over the whole period, but, for 1875-83, the Index 
Numbers for this group were markedly higher than 
for all articles, the decline in food prices not commenc- 
ing until the eighties. 

5441. What wore the Index Numbers for the 
“ Food ” groim in the extreme years, and in 1913? — 
For 1877 the Index Number was 154.8; for 1896 it was 
93.3, and for 1913 it was 117.7. 

5442. We are particularly concerned with prices in 
the years 1882 and 1901? — In 1882 the Index Number 
— the Wholesale Index Number — for all articles was 
127.7; for 1901 it was 96.7. The figures show that 
prices in 1913 were 9 per cent, below those for 1882, 
and 20 per cent, above those for 1901. 

5443. What are the corresponding percentages for 
the " Food and Drink Group ” of articles? — The cor- 
responding percentages are these : — 17 per cent below 
1882, and 18 per cent, above 1901. 

5444. Will you indicate the scope of this series of 
Wholesale Prices Index Numbers? — It relates to the 
prices of 47 articles. I could give you the full list; 
but these are the principal ones — coal, metals, textiles, 
corn, meat, dairy produce, timber. 

5445. When you say “ metals” what do you mean? 
— Tn the Report on “ The Cost of Living of the Work- 
ing Classes,” you will find all the details g’ven — pig- 
iron, copper, zinc, tin, and lead. If you like we will put 
in that table showing the composition of the Index 
Number. 

5446. To what extent do you think a series of Index 
Numbers for Ireland, if such were available, might 
be expected to differ from these Index Numbers for 
the United Kingdom? — For most of the articles in- 
cluded I think the course of prices in Ireland must 
"be generally similar to that in Great Britain; but the 
-fluctuations in agricultural produce might be some- 


what different owing to the fact that in Ireland you 
produce large quantities locally and consume them 
locally. Broadly, however, I should think that the 
general course of prices shown by this Index Number 
would apply to Ireland. 

5447. Mr. Headlam. — That is for wholesale prices? 
— Yes. 

5448. The Chairman. — I see that in the chart you 
also give curves relating to retail prices. On what 
are they based? — The only long comparison of retail 
prices available relates to London. For 1892 onwards 
23 articles of food are included in the London retail 
prices index number; for earlier years our Index Num- 
ber is based on the prices of 9 articles only. I am 
handing in Tables II. and III., showing the Index 
Numbers on which the retail price curves are based. 

5449. Mr. Headlam. — You have no retail prices for 
any Irish towns? — It is very difficult to get a long 
series of prices. Official Labour Statistics are, I may say, 
of comparatively recent origin. In 1886 there was a 
Resolution of the House of Commons asking that the 
Government should prepare full and accurate Labour 
Statistics. On that Resolution a start was made, and in 
1893 a separate department was formed. Conse- 
quently it is only within the limits of that period 
that Labour Statistics have been systematically col- 
lected. I may say that the effect of wages rising and 
the prices falling concurrently was that everybody was 
more or less benefited. It is only since wages have 
not kept pace with the rise in prices that the trouble 
has arisen. Consequently it is comparatively recently 
that we have really gone into the question of the cost 
of living. Our first systematic iuquiry into cost of 
living iu towns was in 1905. 

5450. The figures showing the course of retail prices 
were confined to London? — That was the only avail- 
able long series of figures. We searched high and low, 
and we found that nearly everybody had destroyed 
their records. We happened, however, to get hold of 
this very good record. We have tested it, and it comes 
out quite well. 

5451. There are no means of getting hold of similar 
figures for Ireland? — No, we tried. We have, how- 
ever, figures for 1905 and 1912, and, after all, that 
period covers the acute phase of the rise in prices 
since 1900. 

5452. The Chairman. — I take it that in your in- 
quiries you ascertained that uniformly reliable infor- 
mation is only to be obtained from the figures in 
towns of a considerable size? — We have investigated a 
lot of small towns. In 1905 we did 314 towns for 
the Post Office. The Post Office started a new system 
in 1905 of regulating scales of wages according to two 
factors — one factor, the cost of living, and the other 
factor, units of work. 

5453. I was rather suggesting that for the purpose 
of arriving at a general average of rise and fall in 
certain commodities, that the information obtained 
from fairly large towns would be a better foundation 
than the information received from small towns where 
local circumstances might very much affect the prices 
of commodities? — Yes, that is so. In large towns you 
have free competition among the traders, and that 
tends to standardise the prices, whereas in the small 
places, if you go down pretty low, there is less com- 
petition. 

5454. And much depends upon the character of the 
trader? — Yes, and his customers. 

5455. Aud he is affected more or less — he must he — 
by the prices elsewhere. But still the price in a place 
where, as you say, a standard is obtained by proper 
competition, is more reliable than the other?— I will 
give you an indication of our opinion. We did these 
314 towns for the Post Office, and when we came to 
publish a book of our own, we found it sufficient to 
use the results for something imder 100 of the princi- 
pal towns. 

5456. The course of prices shown by this retail prices 
index number appears to be similar to that shown for 
wholesale prices? — Yes, it is generally similar, though 
there are divergencies at particular dates. 

5457. May I take it that retail prices usually follow 
much the same course as wholesale? Yes. Any per- 
manent movement in wholesale prices would usually 
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be reflected sooner or later in retail prices. There 
are, of course, various considerations which tend to 
disturb the relation between wholesale and retail prices 
— for example, the desire of the retailer to avoid fre- 
quent changes in the prices of particular articles and 
the inclusion in the retail price of charges incurred 
after the article leaves the wholesale merchant; but 
ultimately there must bo general sympathy in the 
movements of wholesale and retail prices. That is 
fully established. At a particular place and on a par- 
ticular date you would not get exact correspondence 
always. 

5458. Mr. Starkie. — The retail prices remain up 
longer than the wholesale prices? — There is that ten- 
dency. The retailer does not like , to be constantly 
shifting his prices. 

5459. The Chairman. — Apparently you have no long 
comparison of retail prices in Ireland. You have, 
however, the results of the special inquiries in 1905 and 
1912? — Yes. The inquiry of 1912 was conducted on 
the same lines as that of 1905, with a view to obtain- 
ing comparable results. ‘We tried to make as strict 
a comparison as possible. 

5460. Would you give us a list of the commodities 
in regard to the prices of which inquiries were made 
in 1905 and 1912? — The commodities included were 
bread, flour, potatoes, beef, mutton, pork, bacon, eggs, 
milk, butter, cheese, tea, sugar, and coal — in fact 
all the articles which dominate the workman's budget. 

5461. How many towns in Ireland were included in 
the inquiries? — Six were included in the inquiries of 
both 1905 and 1912, viz., Dublin, Belfast. Cork, Lon- 
donderry, Limerick and Waterford — the six principal 
towns. 

5461a. Were no smaller towns investigated? — Not as 
part of the inquiry of 1912. For 1905 we made similar 
inquiries in 14 other towns. I may explain the reason 
of that. In 1905 the Post Office wanted us to do these 
small towns, but when we began our 1912 inquiry the 
Post Office did not ask us to do small towns, and, as 
a matter of fact, our inquiry of that year was largely 
independent of the Post Office, although they used our 
results, and we gave evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on those results. 

. 5462. In regard to the comparison of the cost of 
living in 1905 and 1912, what did you find? — We 
found that the mean advance between 1905 and 1912 
in the six towns worked out at about 15 per cent. 
The figure for Dublin was exceptionally low — only 9 
per cent, as compared with 13 to 19 per cent, for ‘the 
other towns.* 

5463. Mr. Headlam.— What was the reason?— The 
reason for the comparatively low percentage rise in the 
case of Dublin was the price of milk. In 1905 milk 
was higher than in 1912, and Dublin was the only 
Irish town in which this was so. 

5464. Mr. Starkie. — It might have been caused by 
the establishment of the creameries? — No, because 
we find that in the other Irish towns we do not get 
that fall. As a matter of fact the effect of the cream- 
eries might possibly bo in the other direction, as they 
make so much butter for export. 

, 5465. The Chairman. — The results show some varia- 
tion. I take it some articles show a fairly uniform 
change in price throughout the six towns while others 
vary considerably? — Yes. On the whole the changes 
in prices of meat, tea, sugar, cheese, butter, flour, and 
coal are sufficiently similar to lead one to suppose that 
the average increases recorded for these articles in the 
six towns would probably apply to a larger number of 
towns. 

5466. And which are the articles showing variations? 
— Potatoes, milk, eggs, bacon, and bread have changed 
by very irregular amounts. That is partly accounted 
for by the fact that these articles are produced to some 
extent locally, especially potatoes. 

5467. When you were making these inquiries, I 
presume they covered the prices for a considerable 
period of time antecedent to the time they were made? 
— No. 

5468. Were they the prices actually in force at the 
inquiry? — For the 1912 Inquiry the prices were ob- 
fhined for a given date — the same date for all towns. 
It is very important in comparing prices to get the 
prices at the same season of the year. In 1905 we 

* Vide Appendi 


got the prices for October, and consequently we were' 
obliged to endeavour to get the prices for October 
1912.. The prices of such articles as eggs are very- 
much affected by the season. 

5469. And potatoes even more so? — Potatoes also. 

5470. Although you have not re-investigated the- 
Bmaller towns, have you formed any opinion, 
as to how far the average results for the six towns 
would apply to the smaller towns? — That ia really a 
very difficult question. Local circumstances affect 
individual towns very much. But if we were to get 
an average result for the whole number of smaller 
towns, the prices would probably show very much the 
same increase as the average result for the six towns.. 
If a man came to you and produced an isolated 
example it might be somewhat different from the 
average for the six towns; but if he could bring to 
you the average result of a large number of smaller 
towns I should not expect a very wide difference. 

5471. In many of tlie statements laid before us 
there have been references to the increased prices of‘ 
particular articles. What did you find in regard to- 
the change in the prices of meat in the six’ towns 
between 1905 and 1912? — In October, 1912, the prices- 
of beef and mutton were usually not very different from 
those in October, 1905. In some cases prices were a 
little higher, in others, lower. Pork prices were- 
generally higher at the later date — on an average by 
less than Jd. per lb. I may say that in 1912 you had 
foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland, and the exporta- 
tion of cattle was restricted ; consequently farmers and 
others had a lot of cattle loft on their hands; and I 
think that that is the real explanation why prices did" 
not rise in Ireland quite so much as in England. 
Between October, 1912, and October, 1913, beef went 
up 3.8 per cent., mutton, 5.2 per cent., pork, 10.2 
per cent., and bacon, 13.1 per cent. 

5472. Mr. Headlam. — Is that in the six Irish towns?-' 
— Yes, the same six towns. 

5473. The Chairman. — Bacon, of course, was much- 
higher than in 1905? — Yes, about 2d. per lb. higher in: 
1912, on the average. Eggs were also much dearer. 

5474. Mr. Headlam. — Is that American or Irish- 
bacon? — It would be mostly Irish. 

5475. The Chairman. — I suppose the prices of all- 
bacon, the higher priced and the lower priced, in- 
creased? — So far as the working man is concerned 
bacon is now becoming a luxury. 

5476. Mr. Headlam. — When you say that the labour- 
ing man finds bacon a luxury, do you mean that he- 
eats less meat than he used to, or have the prices of' 
beef and mutton gone down so as to enable him to 
eat beef and mutton instead of bacon? — Mutton and 
beef have both risen in price, but not nearly as much 
as bacon. That fact must have the effect of shifting 
the purchases a little. People bold on as long as they 
can to a thing they like, but eventually they have to' 
give way. 

5477. You don’t think that they eat less meat than 
they used to? — No, I don't think bo. 

5478. Certainly not in the towns? — No. 

5479. The Chairman. — Dairy produce presumably - 
rose nlso? — Yes, milk was dearer in three towns, the 
same price in two, and cheapor in Dublin. Butter 
and cheese were dearer in every town, by rather over- 
one penny per lb. on the average. 

5480. Mr. Headlam. — As regards cheese, is much, 
cheese eaten in Ireland by that class? — No, cheese does , 
not seem to be very much eaten in Ireland. 

5481. My experience is that it is scarcely eaten at 
all by the lower and middle classes. I wonder why 
you took that? — We have to have a standard list of' 
articles for all towns. We cannot have a special list 
for Ireland. I may say, however, that cheese has a 
very small weight in the general result. 

5482. The Chairman. — In regard to potatoes, what 
do you find? — An all-round increase in prices, but 
varying a good deal in amount. The success or failure- 
of local crops is of very great importance, and local 
variations in prices are consequently very much- 
marked. At Cork and Waterford the price was 2d. 
per 7 lbs. higher than in 1905; at other towns it was; 
about Id. higher. These fluctuations between prices; 
in different towns, in proportion to the actual prices, 
are heavier for potatoes than for any other commodity.. 

c xxm. (b). 
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6483. An increase of Id. in the 7 lbs., or rather 2d. 
in the stone, as we calculate by the stone, in the 
case of a commodity which varies in price from 4d. 
to 8d. per stone, is a very heavy percentage? — A very 
heavy percentage. 

5484. The other articles of food on your list are 
flour, tea and sugar? — Flour increased fairly uniformly 
by ljd. per 7 lbs. ; tea showed no change in four towns, 
and a slight fall in two ; while sugar in October, 1912, 
was the same price as in October, 1906, or up to ^d 
per lb. higher. 

5485. Mr. Headlam. — As regards tea, it used to be a 
commonplace experience of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that very expensive tea was drunk in Ireland. 

Does that continue? — Yes, that is largely a question 
of taste. We find the prices of tea vary very little. 

What probably varies a good deal is the quality of it. 

They make it up at a sort of standard price. In Eng- 
land Is. 4d. and Is. 6d. would be the standard prices. 

But inside the packet you get much variation. 

Similarly with clothing, the purchaser may fancy that 
there is no change in price ; but the quality may alter 
a great deal. Boots also are made to look very much the 
same as at the old price, but I am assured by experts 
that the stuff used is by no means the same as before 
the rise in the price of leather. 

5486. Before the Committee of 1882 very many of 
the witnesses who were asked to give their experiences 
as to the cost of living put down tea at 3/4 per lb., 
that is to say, policemen spent 3/4 a lb. on their 
tea, which shows that at that time they paid a great 
deal more for it? — Tea used to be much dearer than 
now. 

5487. The witnesses at this Inquiry put it at 2/- 
n lb. — rather more expensive than England, but not 
much? — Yes. 

5488. Mr. Starkie. — The labouring and farming 
classes in Ireland buy tea in very small quantities — 
about lb. at a time. That would, I fancy, have the 
effect of raising the cost? — It might in some eases. 

5489. The Chairman. — Your inquiries also included 
coa l? — Between 1905 and 1912 coal prices rose 3d. or 
4d. per cwt., except at Dublin, where the advance was 
only 2d. 

6490. Coal was about 24/- a ton?— It averaged about 
Is. 4d. per cwt. in 1912. 

5491. So that would be a considerable rise — 4d. per 
cwt. would be a good rise? — Yes. I might mention 
that these six towns are all ports, and the prices of coal 
may be somewhat higher inland. 

5492. We have experience of that in the evidence 
given us. There is not only the increased cost of 
cartage, but there is also a calculation for wastage, 
because every time coal is moved it loses something?— 

That is quite true. 

5493. Now, as regards rents, have you any informa- 
tion as to the course of rents in Ireland for a long 
period of years?— As regards Dublin a special series of 
returns of rents of working class dwellings in 1880-1904 
were obtained by my Department some years ago. The 
particulars were thought to be fairly representative of 
the course of rents of working class dwellings 
generally in Dublin for that period. 

5494. What result did they give?— They showed that 
between 1880 and 1890 rents advanced about 2 £ per 
cent and between 1890 and 1900 about 19 per cent., 
while between 1900 and 1904 there was no general 
change; so that over the whole period, from 1880 to 
1904, the total increase was about 22 per cent. 

5495. Were those figures not continued later than 
1904 ?— No; they were based on a special series of 
returns, and we took no steps to carry them on. The 
returns related only to one town— Dublin. 

5496. But the return for Dublin showed that the 
rents were about the same in 1912 as in 1905? — Yes. 

5497. As an indication of the course of rents any- 
where except in Dublin the figures for 1880-1904 are, 
presumably, of little yslue ’-Quite so. Kents are 
verv much affected by local circumstances, and the 
resits for Dublin could not be assumed to apply to 
other towns. That is the difference between prices and 
rents. Broadly, prices are subject to the variation pro- 
duced by world causes. The crops of the world may affect 

* Vide Appendix XXII. 


prices in every town in Ireland. But rents are affected 
by local circumstances. Of course the prices of bricks 
and so forth may be affected to some extent by world 
movements; but speaking generally, rents arc mainly 
affected by local circumstances, and prices by world 
circumstances. 

5498. In making inquiries as to rents in Ireland has 
the Department taken into account the large number of 
labourers’ cottages that have been built in Ireland? — 
Those are agricultural cottages mainly. Our inquiries 
related to the towns. I know, of course, of the cot- 
tages you refer to; but for the particular purposes of 
our inquiry we didn’t take them into account. 

5499. In regard to the level of working class rents in 
1912 as compared with that in 1905, what did you 
find? — We found* that m five of the six towns there 
had been very little change — a mean movement of 6 
per cent, or less in each — but in Waterford there had 
been an increase of 10 per cent., which is equivalent 
to an advance of 3d. to 6d. per week. The Committee 
will understand that these comparisons of rents are 
based on the same accommodation in the two years, 
and that the rents quoted include all rates. The rise 
of 10 per cent, in Waterford was owing to special cir- 
cumstances. The rates went up there, and water was 
-laid on in many of the small houses. 

5500. Mr. Headlam. — Have you any figure^ about 
houses rather above the working classes level — middle 
class houses? — No; we have not gone into that. 

5501. The Chairman. — Can you say anything in refer- 
ence to other items of expenditure? — We went into 
the question of clothing. It is exceedingly difficult 
to get exact results because of the changes of quality 
— very subtle changes. But there is no doubt that 
clothing has certainly risen in price in recent years, 
although the increase sometimes takes the form of re- 
duction in quality. For instance, it has been the 
custom of a particular shop to sell boots at 16s. Bd. 
a pair; they have tried to keep to that price and 
thev have altered the materials. They try to keep, 
for a certain class of customers, to one price, and 
they lower the quality. As a result the customer has 
to come back for another pair of boots sooner than he 
would have had to do if he had got the quality he 
formerlv obtained. So that there is really an increase 


evidence that the prices of policemen’s boots have risen 
a great deal in Ireland?— You would have to get some 
sort of standard of quality in his case. 

5503. The Chairman.— As a rule, particularly m the 

country districts they do not buy machine-made 
boots. ' The police get their boots from a local man. 
A policeman has a last of his own, and he buys the 
leather and gives it to a local shoemaker? — In that 
way you get a better boot. You can walk in that sort 
of "boot. . , „ , 

5504. The climate is damp, and they have a great 
deal of work over fields,, so that the manufactured 
boot does not do for them? — That is so, but, of 
course, the policeman himself is not much affected by 
the rise in the cost of clothing other than boots, 
because you supply him with uniform. His family 
would however, have to pay more. 

5505. Mr. Headlam.— Is leather one of your com- 
modities?— Yes. Boots are mainly dearer, because of 

the increase in the price of leather. 

5506. A policeman who had bis boots made in that way 
Sir David Harrel indicated would be directly affected 
by the increase in the cost of leather?— Undoubtedly. 
The price- of leather in turn is affected by the 
number of animals killed throughout the world. You 
cannot have leather without killing animals. 

5507 Have vou the exact figures of the increases in 
the prices of leather— how much per cent.?— The rise 
between 1905 and 1912 was from 30 to 50 per cent. 

5508. The Chairman.— The details of changes in 
prices and rents in Ireland you have given us relate 
to the years 1905 and 1912. Wo are particu- 
larly concerned with the year 1901. Judging from 
vour experience, should you sav that pricesm 190., 
were greatly different from those m 1901?— The 
increase in prices generally between 1901 and 1905 
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was certainly very much less than in more recent 
years. Our index number for 47 articles showed a 
rise of about one per cent., and the increase in the 
“ food and drink ” group of articles was about the 
same. 

5509. Then as regards changes which may have 
occurred since the date of the Cost of Living Inquiry 
in 1912? — At the corresponding date in 1913 the prices 
of the articles of food included in the Inquiry (exclud- 
ing potatoes and milk, as to which we have no infor- 
mation) were slightly higher in the six Irish towns 
than at the Inquiry of 1912 — probably by between 1 
and 2 per cent., the advance being due to the higher 
prices of meat and baeon. 

5510. Taking all things into consideration, what do 
you think may be the average increase in cost of 
living in the six largest towns in Ireland since 1901? 
— Including everything I should say that to maintain 
the same standard of living, the advance since 1901 
would probably amount, in round figures, to about 
2/ 6_in the £. 

6511. How far is this increase likely to be perma- 
nent? — That is a very difficult question. Nobody can 
foresee exactly what course prices are likely to take. 
There are many influences at work, but one effect of 
high prices is, of course, to attract capital into indus- 
try, and this ultimately increases the production; and 
when you have got increased production, if your 
demand is not increased to the same extent, then 
prices tend to fall. That is the ordinary law of supply 
and demand. It seems probable that there mav be 
some fall in prices within the next few years. In the 
first quarter of 1914 prices are somewhat lower than 
m the corresponding period of 1913. It is highly 
improbable, however, that we shall ever get back to 
the very low level of 1896 again. The world’s demand 
for food has increased to such an extent that it will 
take a very long time to get back to that level if we 
over get back to it. The population is increasing, and 
people are now demanding, in various ways, more food. 
There are more mouths to fill, and those mouths are 
getting a little more particular as to both quantity 
and quality. 

5512. Would you make any distinction as regards 
the forecast of the future between the actual neces- 
saries and the luxuries? I am speaking of the dis- 
tinction between wheat and corn, and even beef and 
mutton? — -Shortly before I left town I was reading 
a Report issued by the English Agricultural Depart- 
ment, from which it would seem that it is not- at 
all probable that there will be any fall in the prices 
of meat in the near future. 

5513. Or of cereal foodstuffs?— This rise has been 
going on for some time now, and it will take a good 
deal to shift, but you may have temporary fluctua- 
tions, and I should certainly not be prepared to say 
that the high level that we have reached to-day will 
be maintained for very long. 

5514. But still you So not believe that, looking at 
the course of events all over the world, and the prob- 
able supply and the probable demand, that we shall 

m, 0Wu the 1 . 0W rate for food that existed 
m 1896. The point I wish to emphasise is this, that 
if the present high price of food in this country was 
du e x? C , auses P eeuliar to this country, I should sav 
that the. bottom might be knocked out of those causes 
very quickly simply by the streams of food comm- 
from otter quarters. But if you turn to our Cost of 
Living Report, you will see that every principal country 
has keen affected, and most of them to a greater 
extent than our own. Evidently the world’s supply of 
food is not equal to the world’s demand; and until 
y ou alter the world s supply of food in relation to that 
■demand , you cannot expect to have any serious fall in 
prices. I may say that there has been a good deal of 
English capital put into countries such as the Argen- 
•i? ^ r x eCe - Qt yearS ' , The 1,ltimat e effect of that- capital 
will be to increase the world’s supply of food; and if 
you could keep the world’s demand for food on the 
““if 5 ' as , at th f present the supply would 
overtake tl e demand, and the prices would fall. 

Jfi 5 ’ } suPPpse you are aware that in the United 
fbete S ^1f en ^ the x? Ue,rt1011 ° f the conservation of 
tion and ZF« U \ US exercIsed ^ serious atten- 
tion, and that they have gone to the limit of using 


their prairie land, and not caring what became of it 
afterwards? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

5516. That is bound, of course, to affect more or 
less the supply at least for a period, and perhaps for 
all time for the matter of that? — They hope, of course, 
to produce more per acre in the future. They have 
not been working the land in the United States to 
quite the same extent as in the United Kingdom. 
They do not get nearly so many bushels of wheat to 
the acre. 

5517. And the working of that land would bo very 
much more costly than under the c.onditions which 
prevailed in the first instance? — That tends to keep up 
prices. 

5518. And the same thing is happening in Canada. 
They have learned something by -the experience of the 
United States? — Yes. On the other hand, Russia has 
been developing Siberia, and that is one of tho most 
noticeable facts affecting the food supply in recent 
years. Ultimately such developments tend in the 
direction of lowering prices. 

5519. Mr. Headlam. — A t any rate you think we 
should not be safe to build on the likelihood of prices 
remaining the same. Prices go in curves, and they are 
not likely to be continually rising? — I don’t think' they 
will go very much higher. I should no't expect that. 
At the present moment the world is just at a turning 
point. We have had a great boom throughout tho 
world in trade and in employment, and we probably 
reached the highest point some time Inst year — about 
the middle of last year. Since then things have boon 
moving down a little, and we may expect some further 
decline. That would have a tendency rather to lessen 
the demand, as the great mass of the people won’t 
have so much money to spend, and that would be in 
the direction of keeping prices at any rate down to tho 
present level. On the whole, I should hardly expect 
them to go higher. 

5520. Did you give evidence before the Holt Com- 
mittee? — Yes, with Mr. Barnes. 

5521. You noticed their Report in which they 
state that the Post Office staff, as a whole, were reluc- 
tant to found their elaims to increased wages mainly 
on the cost of living, not only because the amount- of 
the claims put. forward could not be justified by any 
actual increase in the cost of living, but also because the 
acceptance of this principle would involve a reduction 
of wages upon a fall in the cost of living? — We argued 
that point out in the memorandum which we supplied 
before we gave evidence. 


is rnui puunsnea m tne Appendix of the Holt 
Committee? — Yes. The point is this — in the case of a 
working man there is no guarantee that an advance, 
say of 1 /-, will be continued for ever. Engineers or 
any other class of that- kind may lose part or the whole 
of that advance. But if you give 2/6 to a civil servant 
a postman or any other class of civil servant — you 
cannot afterwards go to him and sav, “ The prices' of 
commodities have fallen; I want a shilling back.” It 
is the same way with the police; you cannot- go to them 
and ask for reductions. Therefore you have to take 
--oo V conBlderation before you grant increases. 
o.)23. The : Chairman. — Now we come to the question 
of wages. The Committee have been tohl that wages 
generally have been rising in recent years. Have vou 
any information which would enable you to sa v whether 
wages, in industrial employments .in Ireland are higher 
than in 1901, when the last Inquirv was held into the 
pny and conditions of the Royal Irish Constabular- 
ies. We have information as to the rates of wages of 
workmen m the principal industries in Belfast and 
Dublin in 1901 and the present time, and some parti- 
culars for a number of smaller towns. We also have 
records of the cash wages paid to agricultural labourers 
on a number of farms in various parts of Ireland, 
bpeakmg generally, rates of wages are now appreciably 
higher than in 1901. 

5524. What is the amount of the increase?— It hns 
varied considerably in different occupations and towns 
I have furnished you with a statement (Table A) giving 
the rates of wages of skilled workmen in various occu- 
pations in a number of Irish towns year by vpnr stono 
1900, and showing the amount of increase since Decern 


5525. If we consider first the important engineering 
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and shipbuilding industries in Belfast) your statement 
shows that the present wages are considerably above 
those prevailing in 1901? — Yes. In engineering and 
boiler-making, the increases shown in seven skilled 
occupations range from 4/- to 5/- a week, the mean 
percentage advance being about 11 or over 2/- in the 
£. In shipbuilding the time rates of shipwrights and 
ship joiners have risen 2/8 per week, or nearly 6 per 
cent. , and the rates of wages of piece-workers have had 
a net addition of 5 per cent. 

5526. Mr. Head lam. — Have advances been obtained 
by similar people in those trades in England and Scot- 
land? — Yes, but the amounts have varied for different 
districts and occupations. 

5527. It is not confined to Belfast? — No. 

5528. But in the case of these particular industries 
of which you have got statistics, are they affected by 
the rises in Scotland and England to a similar extent ? 
— Yes. Speaking generally, you cannot alter the price 
of labour in one part of the country without affecting 
other parts, for the simple reason that if you raise 
wages in one place you naturally attract the working 
people to where they can get most money, and the 
employer who has not raised the wages of his men 
finds that they go away, and he has to do the same 
as the other employers in order to keep them. 

5529. The Chairman. — The shipbuilding trade in Bel- 
fast is a little peculiar inasmuch as it is not joined 
with the Tyne and the Clyde in the Shipbuilders’ Con- 
federation? — Yes, and I believe they do a good deal of 
commission work. 

5530. They build by commission, hut their wages are 
graded the same as on the Clyde? — On the. whole, the 
wages are as good for the skilled men as on the Clyde. 
Where they differ somewhat is in the case of the 
labourer, and in recent years even as regards the 
labourers the wages have had a tendency to equalise. 
There is a considerable flow of Irish labour into Scot- 
land. 

5531. You give the wages m various other trades for 
a number of towns. I see that wages in the building 
trades have risen? — In some cases there has been no 
change in wages; in others there have been advances 
of as much as Id. per hour. But the most general 
movement has been an increase of about £d. per hour, 
or, allowing for the effect of reductions in weekly 
working hours, from 1/6 to 3/- per week. 

5532. In other occupations you also have increases 
of varying amounts since 1901? — Increases are gene- 
rally shown, the amounts varying from 1/- to 4/- per 
week. The most usual increases in these cases are 2/- 
to 2/6 per week. 

5533. What general conclusion would you draw from 
Die particulars you huve given as regards the increases 
in wages of skilled workmen since 1901? — I should say, 
looking at all the figures, that as regards skilled work- 
people the most general advance has been 2/- to 2/6 on 
weekly time rates of wages. 

5534. Do you find that the wages of labourers have risen 
as much as those of skilled men ? — Our information as 
regards labourers is not quite as complete as it is regard- 
ing skilled work-people, but so far as our returns show, 
their wages have certainly risen. Builders' labourers 
have had advances of 1/8 a week with reduced hours in 
Dublin, and 2/- a week in Cork; shipyard labourers in 
Belfast have had increases of 2/- to 2/6 per week. 
Labourers employed by the local authorities in Belfast 
and Dublin, and fay various important employers, have 
had increases of from 1/- to 4/-. Although we have 
not- got returns for all the towns in Ireland, it seems 
to be probable that a somewhat similar movement has 
been going on in them. 

5535. Mr. Starkie. — -I have been told by a member 
of the Cork Corporation that the wages of their 
labourers have been increased from 13/- to 20/- since 
1903? — It was as far back as 1898. when 18/- per Week 
was paid. The rate of wages paid in 1903 was 17/- 
per week, and it rose from that to 20/- in March, 1914. 

5536. The Chairman. — There has been an increase in 
the case of agricultural labourers? — -Between 1901 and 
the end of 1912 our wages index number shows a rise 
of over 13 per cent., which is equivalent to nearly 1/6 
a week. All the returns are not yet in for 1913, but 
those received show that further advances have been 


given in that year in some districts. Speaking gene- 
rally, agricultural wages have been on the up grade 
during the last two or three years. 

5537. Mr. Heablam. — Can you tell us what the 
average is now — a rise of 13 per cent, on what? — The 
rates vary in different districts. That rise of nearly 
1/6 assumes an average wage of about 11/6 at the end 
of 1912. 

5537a. They have gone up from 10/- to 11/6? — Yes. 
The agricultural labourer in Ireland has had rather 
low wages — distinctly low in some counties. 

5538. Mr. Starkie. — In 1898 the highest wages in 
Irelaud for agricultural labourers were 12/7 a week* 
according to Mr. Wilson Fox's Report? — They went 
down as low as 8/7 a week. 

5539. They were 12/7 in Dublin and 8/7 in the Co. 

Mayo? — Yes. Agricultural wages are really very 

largely determined by whether or not you have other 
industries in the same neighbourhood. Up in the 
North, where you have engineering going on, there is 
a demand for that kind of labour, and the farmer has 
got to compete. But where there is little else in the 
neighbourhood, the farmer lias it all his own way. 

5540. Mr. Headlam. — Of course, the money wage is 
not the agricultural labourer’s total earning as a rule? 
—No. 

5541. Of course, 8/7 looks very low, but there are 
compensations in other ways as a rule? — Mr. Wilson 
Fox’s report deals with extra earnings at harvest time* 
and also with payments in kind — houses with low rents, 
and so forth. In Scotland the agricultural labourers, 
get oatmeal aud potato ground, etc., and all that has 
been averaged out for the year, and included in the 
figures quoted. 

5542. That is not included in the 10/- rising to 11/6: 
that is a money rise? — Those are cash rates. 

5543. The Chairman. — Of course, there is a differ- 
ence between the labourer who is constantly employed 
and the labourer who is casually employed. In counties 
like Mayo there are very few men who labour for 
another "all the year round. The small farmer’s son, 
or the small farmer himself, goes to labour for a farmer 
who has a little more land or is a little better off, and 
he does not settle constantly with him. But the earn- 
ings depend upon the period of the year? — Yes. 

5544. In the idle period when there is not very much 
to do the earnings are at a low rate ; but the amount is 
increased in the hay harvest, the potato digging, the 
potato planting, and" the corn harvest when they have 
to pay them. Do you take that into account in your 
calculations? — I am only assuming this 11/6 as an all- 
round figure. Agricultural wages are a very compli- 
cated matter. There are all sorts of customs in various 
districts. 

5545. On the whole, the increases of labourers, both 
industrial and agricultural, are somewhat less in amount 
than those of skilled men? — Yes, as regards the 
amount; but if you work it out as a percentage, you 
will find that the labourer has done rather better than 
the skilled worker. 

5546. The small wage has increased proportionately 
more? — -Yes. 

5547. How does the increase in wages in industrial 
occupations in Ireland since 1901 compare with the 
general movement in wages in Great Britain in the 
same period ? — The Board of Trade general index num- 
ber of rates of wages in the United Kingdom, which is 
based mainly on the wages' of skilled men, shows an 
advance of 6 or 7 per cent, since the end of 1901. This 
would probably be equivalent to an average of between 
2/- and 2/6 per week. 

5549. "Which is approximately equal to the increase 
indicated by your figures for Ireland? — Yes : the figures 
agree very closely. 

5549. Have you any information which would enable 
you to sav how the wages now paid in Ireland compare 
with those current in 1882 or 1883, when the pay of the 
"Royal Irish Constabulary was previously considered? — 
The further we go back the weaker our information 
becomes: but still we have some information especially 
as regards Belfast, Dublin and Cork in 1882. So far 
as it goes, it is given in this statement (Table B) * 
which also shows the corresponding rates at the present 
time and the amount of increase. 


* Vide Appendix XXI. (a). 
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5550. For Belfast, the increases shown are very heavy 
in some eases? — Yes. In the building trades there 
have been advances of 14d. to 2d. per hour, averaging 
about 25 per cent, on hourly rates, and equal to between 
<J/- and 9/- for a full week’s work. In engineering 
and boiler-making the increases have ranged from 8/- 
to 13/- a week, and have averaged over 30 per cent, on 
the 1882 rates; compositors have had 5/-, or nearly 
17 per cent.; bookbinders, 7/-, or 26 per cent.; and 
cabinet-makers 8/2 or 27 per cent, added to their weekly 
rates. 

5551. In Dublin and Cork the rates have also in- 
creased in nearly all cases? — Yes, but not so much as 
in Belfast. In the building trades in Cork the mean 
increase for skilled men is about 6 per cent., and the 
amount of increase ranges from 1/6 to 3/- for a full 
week's work. Builders’ labourers’ rates have increased 
7/- a week, or nearly 60 per cent. In Dublin there is 
a mean increase of about 12 per cent, on the rates for 
a full week, different occupations showing advances 
ranging from lOd. to 5/7, and the working hours are 
considerably reduced. On the hourly rates the increase 
per cent, would he greater. For compositors, book- 
binders and cabinet-makers at Dublin and compositors 
at Cork the advances range from 6 to 15 per cent., or 
2/- to 4/6 per week. 

5552. The wages of agricultural labourers are also 
much higher? — Yes, the index number based on cash 
rates rose between 1882 and 1912 by about 30 per 
cent., and, as I have already said, there was some fur- 
ther rise in 1913. But I prefer not to give tho figure 
at the present moment. Possibly later on I could 
supply it to the Committee. 

5653. Have you any comparative information as to 
the men s wages in the flax industry?— We know that 
the wages of roughers and sorters, the principal classes 
?cn 7 e V°^y fT* 4 (', per week between 1886 and 
f. ,oofl,Ar l11 w , eok s "' a £es were about the same 
• in nr? , tl , iere ,las bcen some further advance 
since 1907, and the rates are now probably quite 5/- 

T882' Vee ''’ ° r aU average of 2,5 P er ceat - higher than in 
. 5554, -Altogether there have been very substantial 
Srr,i 882 i h8 increases have been very 
considerable, although the actual amounts have varied 
tioM d6al m dliferent P ]aces and for different occupa- 

• TOur mate , rial is scarcely sufficient to 
fn „ u/ u t0 an 7 ve 'T definit e figure as represont- 
18829 H?'*« Und ad 7 a ? e ® iu WR S eR in Ireland since 
th , S , 7 ar ^ ing incre «ses shown 
• 1 ’ I , thl , nklt would be unsafe to attempt any 
very precise calculations. 1 ,y 

5556. But it certainly can be said that the increase 

Xtortl Tho evidence 

^ wages of sidled men and labourers in the 
oaS rf’'lii«' 1 d d ' 0t a B Ilc " ! , t “r ,a labourers iu different 
parts of Ireland, is so much m agreement as to indi- 

Igm a rZr hBia ^ R \ a l 1 ' r °i md advance in ^aRes since 

tote S" B ? rd 01 T » d « “ d <* 

thin Ulllted Kl ?gdom shows an increase of more 
m , ,° per cent - since 1882, ami the information 
available for Ireland would appear to point to at least 
a corresponding increase. 

«S«7. Mr. Headlama — -W ould you say that the reason 

if IrXnd °“a, d 5“* ““ ""“t 80 ot wages 

“ere,! in’ uL? a d ». Ugher than the 

W«S in tSKere™TOr?7at S 

§£«£3rasSi3 

£s52s£3s«ss*si 

imagine, by the iaet that the men had, i to Jpe'ak* 


to be tempted away from tlieir homes. You must 
remember that the further back you go the more diffi. 
cult it was to attract labour from a distance, People 
now do not think anything of travelling a hundred 
miles. Fifty years ago it was not so. 

6561. As regards tlic agricultural labourer, did you 
ever consider whether the very best specimens of the 
Irish labourer nearly all go to England or Scotland? — 
Yes, for tho harvest. 

5502. For a considerable period, at any rate, of every 
twelve mouths?— I am well aware of that. 

5503. In the country districts it is tho best men who 
go nwny? — Yes; the women and tlic weak men stay at 
home to manage the little farms. 

5564. Mr. Headum. — It is only certain counties that 
supply the migratory labourer?— Certain counties 
supply the greater proportion. 

5565. The Chairman.— But almost all purely agricul- 
tural districts in Ireland are more or less influenced bv 
that?— Yes. 

5566. Mr. Headlam.— I thought it was confined to a 
few counties?— Those mainly affected are the poorer 
counties. There is an annual return about it. Some 
of the men never go back. 

5567. The Chairman.— So that wages in industrial 
employments in Ireland are now higher than in 

r 1 ’,,? 11 " ““I* bfffber than in 1882?— Quite so. 

55 68. I think the statements you liavo handed iu, as 

to the present wages of work-people, deni with ropresen. 
tntive classes of workmen?— Yes. They deal with most 
of tlie principal classes of skilled workmen in the impor- 
tant centres of Ireland. * 

5569. The weekly rates shown for the prosent time 
Tl ir f 1 P r 9 VI,1 ° a basis for comparing the cash rates 
of skilled workmen generally with those of the police 

Irelancl? — Y °s ; but it is very difficult to make 
_ osn ?to. comparison having regard to the differences 
in conditions, such ns constancy of employment-, sick 
of proniotion 8 ’ Umfomi8) allowim ces, nnd opportunities 

5570. Mr. Headtam.— I n addition to that, the skilled 

yZ kn ‘-n * e A con f filled t( l Belfast, Dublin and Cork?— 
xou will find a few of them in nearly everv big town 
carrying on repairs, and that sort of tiling ; but the big 
workshop would be mainly in Belfast. R 

ASS fs cure: “ «““» 

them 72 ' Th ° C ' HAIimAN — Derry?-They have a few 

, Ta ¥ M R fi, l ' st tbe weekly cash rates for police 
constabics in Ireland, which, after six months’ proba- 
tion are from 21/- to 28/- a week according to fength 
of service, rmd 2/- higher in Belfast, Dublin and Lon- 
donderry; how do these rates compare with those of 
;“S n?i 8anS * iQ Xl ?J a "^-Tbe rates 7or constables 
” l>elow . tllG rateR paid for a full week’s work to skilled 

sl or 35/ 1° wI, ! cb are to 

t + 1 ° d6 v, to ovcr 40/-, assuming full employment 

SgKSSSiSI 

”“ ,J hl * *"*■ » I«ia»a, 
people' woiSTeq!!^ ° f , wor J- 
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substantial. In the building trades, of course, work 
is oftoii stopped when the weather is bad, and such 
broken time is not usually paid for. 

5578. Then again, workpeople in industrial employ- 
m&nts are not usually provided by their employers 
ivxth pensions or with sick pay? — Such provision would 
bo quite unusual. There are some instances of con- 
tributory pension schemes and partial payment during 
sickness, in the railway service, for example, but they 
are exceptional. 

5579. Mr. Hkadi.am. — Have you instances of pension 
schemes in Ireland, or on Irish railways, or are you 
talking of the country as a whole? — I am speaking 
generally j but I believe some of the Irish railway 
companies have such schemes. 

5580. The Chairman. — We have been told by previous 
witnesses that wages in other police forces have also 
been rising. Can you state to what extent this is 
true? — I have had statements prepared (Tables F. and 
•Cr.), which I will hand in.* They indicate the increases 
in the minimum and maximum rates of constables in 
<3 rent Britain since the end of 1883, and also since the 
end of 1001. 

5581. What is the general result of comparing the 
present rates with those at the end of 1901?— According 
to this comparison the minimum rates for constables 
have been raised since 1901 in five-sixths of the police 
forces of Great Britain. The proportion would have 
been greater if the comparison had been made with 
1900, as many increases were granted in 1901. In 
most cases the increases since 1901 were from 1/- to 
ii/- per week, the mean of all the increases being 1/5; 
that is, counting each force as one, adding them up 
and dividing by the total number. 

5582. Those are increases on minimum rates? — Yes. 
As regards the maximum rates, almost all the forces 
have bad increases since 1901, the usual amounts being 
from 1/2 to 4/- per week. The mean of all the in- 
creases was 2/8. 

5583. Mr. Headdam. — That is for the rank of con- 
stable? — Yes; we have not gone into the question of 
sergeants, but we could do so if you wished. 

5584. Mr. Starkie. — The proportion is about the 
■same? — I should think so. \Tt would be rather diffi- 
cult to change the wages of tjie constable without 
taking into consideration the other classes up to, say, 
Inspector. 

5585. The Chairman. — The increase since 1883 has 

been even greater than this? — Yes. Since 1883 the 

average minimum for constables has risen 2/7, and the 
average maximum 6/3. 

5586. Can you say how far. if at all, these increases 
have been accompanied by reductions in extra allow- 
ances, for example, boot money, rent allowance, and 
lodging accommodation? — As regards 1883 we have no 
Information at all; but an examination of such data as 
are available for 1901 and 1913 suggests that the extra 
allowances have increased rather than diminished. The 
whole tendency lins been in that direction. 

6587. Mr. Headlam. — Cnn you account for these in- 
■creases? — Competition for labour. That is ultimately 
the root cause for all these changes. 

5588. Can you tell us how the present wages of 
police constables in Ireland compare with those of 
constables in other forces?— I will hand in a Table 
(Table C) showing the minimum and maximum rates 
■of the police forces in Great Britain at the end of 
1913-, and the corresponding rates in 1883 and 1901. 
Tlie rates paid in 1913 are summarized in these further 
Tables (Tables D and E).* 

5589. This comparison also is based on the minimum 
and maximum rates of pay?— Yes. It is, of course, 
somewhat imperfect, since it does not take account of 
differences in the allowances and in the number of 
.years required to rise from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum of the scale. I mention that particularly, be- 
cause, as you are aware, if a man is in one force he 
may get his rise in the shape of an extra shilling, 
and if ho is in another force he may be told that he 
will reach his maximum three years earlier, and pos- 
sibly in the long run he is as well off in the one case 
aa in the other. But in this comparison we cannot 
lake account of that. It is subject to that observation. 

* Vide Appendix 2L 


5590. The intervening increments you cannot 
count? — We have not attempted to go into that. 

5591. Taking first the minimum rates, how do these 
generally compare with those in Ireland, which, after 
six months’ probation, are 23/- in Belfast, Dublin and 
Londonderry, and 21/- in other districts? — In Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland the minimum rates, exclud- 
ing probationers, range from 21/- to 28/6, the mean 
for all forces being 25/1, counting each force as 
one. Only three police forces have minima as low 
as 21/ — Cornwall, Dorset and Wiltshire. 

5592. I suppose the rates are higher in the large 
towns than in the rural districts? — Yes, the mean 
minimum rate in county forces is 24/2, and in city 
and borough forces, 25/7. 

5593. Wliat are the usual minima in the comity 
forces? — From 22/- to 25/1 per week. Three-fourths 
of these forces have minima of 23/- or more. 

5594. What is the usual maximum in these county 
forces?— The maxima vary from 27/11 to 36/2, 
the mean being 31/8d. Over four-fifths have 30/- or 
more. In the Scottish counties the usual maxima are 
32/1 and 33/8. I may add that these maxima and 
those given in the Tables include merit pay. 

5595. What are the usual minima in the city and 
borough police forces in Great Britain? — The most 
usual rates arc 25/- to 27/- iu Englaud and Wales, 
and 25/1 in Scotland, the mean rate for all being 
25/7. It should be noted that the rates given in 
all the Tables for Scottish forces include boot money. 
They do not make a special allowance for boots. 

5596. In London the minimum is 28/6 for the 
city police and 27/- for the metropolitan poliee? — Yes, 
anil in several other large towns, including Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol and Newcastle it is 
27/-. In Glasgow it is 27/5, including boot money. 

5597. Speaking of that boot money, is that a uniform 
allowance of 6d.? — So far as I have noticed it runs 
as high as 9d. per week. 

5598. Could you say in how many instances? — In 
about half the 'forces 'iu England and Wales it is 6d. 
In the other half it is usually 7d., 8d., or 9d. Where 
a man is given an allowance out of which he has to 
buy bis boots a question of considerable importance 
arises in regard to the increase in the price of leather, 
which has risen 30, 40, or 50 per cent between 1905 
and 1912. That I think ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, because, as I said a while ago, you cannot 
reduce the quality of a policeman’s boot. If you do 
you incapacitate him. He must have good boots, 
whatever they cost. 

5599. I was going to ask you where the ordinary 
ammunition boot for the soldier is made? — Mostly in 
Northamptonshire. 

5600. There the leather is critically examined before 
the boot is made at all? — It is made to a specimen, 
and before the boots are paid for several are cut up for 
examination. 

5601. Do you know has the cost of those boots sup- 
plied to tlie army increased very much? — Yes. 

5602. Mr. Starkie.— In the comparison of the maxi- 
mum rates of pay of the Loudon City police in the 
years 1883, 1901, ' and 1913 I sec that the maximum 
in 1883 was 31/6, in 1901 it was 42/-, and in 1913 
it was 40/-? — The figure for 1913 should be 44/-. _ 

5603. The Chairman.— What are the usual maximum 
rates in city and borough forces ?— They are mostly 
from 32/- to 37/6, The mean being 34/4. Three- 
fourths have 33/- or more. 

5604. I suppose the City of London police have the 

highest maximum rate? — Yes. Their maximum is 

44/-, including merit pay- The Loudon Metropolitan 
Police have a maximum of 37/6, with rent aid in 
addition. . , _ . . , 

5605. Mr. Starkie.— In “ A Handy Guide to the 
Police Forces of the United Kingdom ” for the present 
vear the figure given as the maximum for the City of 
London Police is 41/6, with merit pay of 2/6 a week? 
—That is correct. In dealing with the Table of police 
rates which I have given in I should like to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the following note 

“ The rates quoted above are, in all cases, exclu- 
sive of allowances, and for this reason they are 

not strictly comparable as between one force and 

X (b), (o), (d), (e). 
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another. For instance, in the case of the London 
(Metropolitan) Police, a rent aid allowance of l/6d. 
to 2/6 per week is paid to all married men. and 
is practically an addition to their maximum rate. 
Comparison between the maximum rates is also 
affected by the fact that in some cases they are open 
to all members of the Force, but in others they in- 
clude a merit allowance which only a limited num- 
ber of men can obtain.” 

And then it goes on : — 

“ As regards the comparison for the same Force 
for different years, it should be remembered that the 
period of service necessary to attain the maxi- 
mum has varied in many eases at different dates.” 

It.is very important to remember these points when 
considering the tables. 

5606. I presume that the various sums named are 
before the Statutable deductions for pensions of 21, 
per cent, have been made? — I have not gone into the 
deductions. 

5607. These are gross? — These are. the gross figures. 

5608. The railway systems in Ireland and the facili- 
ties for transit have been largely extended during 
the last twenty years. That, I presume, would have 
the effect of raising the prices for local produce? — It 
would have a tendency to equalise prices. If you get 
a little place cut off from anywhere else, prices there 
are more or less governed by local production. But 
if a place is in active communication with the central 
places, prices there would tend to be somewhat similar 
to those of all other places similarly situated. 

5609. Increased facilities for transit between Ireland 
and England would equalize prices between Ireland 
and England for local produce?— They might in this 
way — that if you export more and more of your local 
produce the tendency might be to raise the price here 
in Ireland. 

5610. Mr. Headlam. — As far as we can get from the 
witnesses it seems to be the case in Ireland that with 
the growth of the creameries there is a much larger 
export of Irish butter, a larger market in England, and 
the local produce goes away to a larger extent In 
England that would be counteracted by the import of 
Colonial meat, Colonial butter, and foreign butter. 
But in Ireland the market is so small that it is not 
worth while to import these things to any large extent 
so far as I am able to see. From none of the wit- 
nesses who came before us did it appear that they 
eat Colonial mutton. They depended upon the local 
supply. There are no statistics of the transit of com- 
modities between England and Ireland? — There are 
some figures issued by the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture. The objection to Colonial meat is largely a 
question of prejudice. In Scotland they are beginning 
to use Colouial meat, but for many years they would 
not look at it. The great value of your creameries is 
not so much in the direction of increasing the exports 
as in organising them and maintaining a standard 
quality. The fault found with the exports of Irish 
butter was that the wholesale dealers in London could 
not depend upon getting exactly the same thing every 
time. With organisation they "can. It is the same 
thing as they have been doing in Denmark — organis- 
ing and standardising. 

5611. But the working man in England consumes a 

large quantity of Colonial meat, which is a great deal 
cheaper than the home grown?— Yes. It is good meat, 

and the price is lower. 

5612. Mr. Starkie. — The creameries have increased 
the difficulty in getting milk locally in Ireland, I 
understand? — It is quite posaible, but the chief dif- 
ference is that instead of making his own butter the 
farmer sends his milk into the creamery and the 
butter is made for him. 

5613. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think it ia likely that 
the introduction of these creameries has raised the 
prices of that class of commodity?— I think it is likely 
that here and there prices have been affected. Indeed 
in some of the country districts of England, take, for 
instance, Wiltshire, which is a good milk producing 
county, all the milk is contracted for, put on the rail 


twice a day, and sent to London; and locally it is 
difficult to buy a small quantity. 

5614. Can you tell us anything about police pen- 
sioners in England and Scotland and their employ- 
ments. What chances of getting employment has the 
policeman when he retires after twenty-five years of 
service? — As a general rule he is rather in demand. 
In London I know that the policeman who has served 
his twenty-five years or more, and is a man of good 
character, is in demand as a caretaker or something 
of that sort. There is certainly no prejudice against 
him, not the slightest. 

5615. I notice that in some places policemen stated 
that there was some little prejudice against them. Do 
you think that they generally can get employment in 
the towns ? — I think I would have heard of it if there 
had been any real difficulty. 

5616. In the country districts how does the police 
pensioner employ himself?— I don’t know much about 
the country districts, hut I have never heard of any 
difficulty. I think the police are on fairly friendly 
terms with the people. 

5617. Quite apart from that, there would be occupa- 
tions which a man of 45 or 50 years of age who had 
spent 20, or 25, or 30 years in the police could put 
himself to iu country districts? — Yes. 

5618. Do you think that the policemen have been 
able to take advantage of the Small Holdings Act to 
any extent?— I have not gone into that, but the facts 
would be known to the Agricultural Departments. 

5619. The policeman is fitted to take the risks of 
a small holding because he has, in his pension, somo- 
thing to fall back upon? — Yes, that is one considera- 
tion. 

5620. Can you tell us anything about the class of 
men from whom the police are recruited in England 
and Scotland. Are they farm labourers or farm 
labourers' sons?— They are largely recruited from that 
class, but by no means exclusively. 

5621. In Ireland the Royal Irish Constabulary at 
any rate are still chiefly recruited from the class of 
small farmers? — Speaking generally, in England we have 
not such a large proportion of small farmers as in 
Ireland. 

5622. It iB a class above the agricultural labourer? 

Yes, and I have always understood that the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland was very largely recruited from 
the sons of that kind of man. 

5623. There is a certain class feeling about. I 
don’t think that holds good in England to any extent. 
They do not care where they get their policeman pro- 
vided they reach the physical and educational standard 
required? — There is an educational standard. 

5624. Do you say generally anything about the course 
of trade in Ireland for the last ten or twelve years.. 
Has there been such a trade boom in Ireland as in 
England?— We have been speaking about the rise in 
the prices of food ; hut it must be remembered that 
when you have a rise in the prices of food the farming 
class is doing well. They have been making money, 
and that is why, I think, that you will find that there 
has been a rise in the wages of the agricultural 
labourer. The farmer can afford to pav more money. 
Speaking generally, I think Ireland has done fairly 
well in recent yejirs. 

5625. Participated in the recent boom— the boom 
of the last four or five years? — Yes. 

5626. The Chairman.— I think wo should express our 
great indebtedness to you, Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. McLeod. — Your thanks are not due to me per- 
sonally, but to the Department. 

5627. The Chairman.— I think we must regard you as 
having taken a personal interest in this Inquiry, and 
we muBt thank you for the complete and convenient 
way m which you have given us such a valuable 
amount of information. I cannot say now whether 
there is any information which has not been given, or 
anything which we might ask you to enlarge upon. 
If we did find it hereafter we might trouble you. 


Mr. McLeod . — If you will let us know what you 
want, we will do all we can. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary . 


Mr. James Verdier Stevenson examined. 


5G28. The Chairman.— You are Chief Constable of 
Glasgow? — Chief Constable of Glasgow. 

5029. How long have you occupied that position? — 
Almost twelve years. 

5630. Before becomiug Chief Constable of Glasgow 
I believe you were a District Inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary? — I was for seventeen years in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary as District Inspector. 

5631. And during that time you served not only in 
the country, but in the city of' Belfast?— I served' my 
last period in the City of Belfast. Previous to that 
I was in Mayo, Donegal, and Cork. 

.'>632. You are, no doubt, acquainted with the objects 
that this Committee have in view — to inquire into cer- 
tain memorials advanced by the men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, as well as by the officers, for a better- 
ment of their position as regards pay and some of 
their allowances? — Yes. 

5033. And perhaps, •without my questioning you, you 
might just give us any information bearing on these 
points which you think would assist us? — I took it that 
you wished to get from me the conditions of service of 
the Glasgow Police, and of the Scottish Police gene- 
rally, as far as I could give them. 

5634. Quite so? — 1 have made a memorandum of the 
•general conditions of the Glasgow Police. The author- 
ised strength of the Glasgow Police Force is 1,996. 
The number of each rank is as follows : — Chief Con- 
stable; Assistant Chief Constable; Superintendents, 12; 
Lieutenants, 36; Inspectors, 73; sergeants, 126; con- 
stables, 1,653 ; Chief Detective Inspectors, 11; Detec- 
tive Inspectors, 18; Detective Sergeants, 27; Detective 
Constables, 88. The city is divided into eleven Police 
Divisions. A Superintendent is in charge' of each 
Division. There is a Court held daily in each Division 
in which the Superintendent acts as Assistant Pro- 
curator Fiscal. In each Divisional Police Office an 
officer of the rank of Lieutenant is on duty throughout 
the 24 hours. He has control of the office during his 
turn of duty, ho deals with all persons brought to the 
office charged with offences, by detaining them in 
custody, liberating them with or without bail, or dis- 
charging them, and he is responsible for the work of 
the Bar officers and turnkeys. He keeps the records, 
prepares the complaints for the Court, and receives and 
accounts for all fines and forfeitures; he is also re- 
sponsible for the care of all 'prisoners detained in 
custody. I hand in a paper showing the scales of pay 
of the different ranks. 

6635. Do you say that officer, the Lieutenant, was on 
• duty for 24 hours?— No; I say an officer of that rank is 
on duty for 24 hours — a Lieutenant, he bein" a re- 
sponsible officer. I explained it rather fully, because 
you have not got such a rank on this side of the water, 
nor anything corresponding to it. 

5686! He is somewhat like a station sergeant in the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police?— With rather extended 
powers and duties. . 

5637. Mr. Headuam. — H e is generally a clerical officer 
rather than an outdoor officer? — He is mainly a clerical 
officer. He may at any time be called on to go out- 
side for special duty; but he is mainly a clerical 
■officer. All promotions are made from the ranks. 
Before any man is considered as having sufficient edu- 
cation for promotion he must first pass a qualifying 
examination held by the School Board of Glasgow. 
That is under an arrangement that I came to _ with 
the School Board in order to arrive at a qualifying 
standard of education. The School Board have under- 
taken. to examine the men. The subjects for examina- 
tion are : for the rank of Sergeant (1) arithmetic first 
four rules (simple and of money), and of weights and 
measures in common use in Glasgow district; (2) com- 


position; (3) spelling, as shown in composition, and 
writing from dictation; (4) handwriting; (5) reading 
aloud. For the rank of inspector — (1) arithmetic, pro- 
portion, vulgar and decimal fractions, averages and 
percentages, weights and measures; (2) composition; 

(3) writing from dictation; (4) spelling; (5) geography 
of the British Isles; (6) handwriting. 

5638. The Chairman. — Is that examination carried 
out by the School Board? — By the School Board. In 
conjunction with them I draw up the subjects. They 
simply carry out the examination, and return me the 
passes. I consider no man in the ordinary course 
qualified for promotion until he receives the certificate 
of the School Board that he is qualified in these 
subjects. 

5639. They prepare the papers subject to your ap- 
proval and supervision? — I prescribe the subjects ancl 
they do the rest. 

5640. They prepare the papers and examine them? 
— And examine them and supervise the examination. 
The Divisional Superintendents submit lists of the 
men whom they consider best fitted for promotion in 
their Divisions, and these men are considered as 
vacancies arise. 

5641. In the Divisions or over the whole Force? — 
It is this way. I get from the eleven Divisional 
Superintendents promotion lists, and from them I 
select the men for tlie vacancies that arise. I do not 
confine myself to the list for the Division in which 
the vacancy occurs. 

5642. You consider vacancies in the whole Force in 

connection with the select lists that you have before 
you? — Yes. It would be rather unusual for a man 

to be promoted and retained in his own Division. 

5643. In a city force there are obvious disadvantages 
in having a man who is a constable one day promoted 
the next day? — Yes. 

5644. If several Superintendents select several men 
how do you select? — I give a good deal of time to that. 

I make a list for myself, taking everything I can gather 
regarding the men— age, seniority, zeal for duty, de- 
meanour, character, knowledge of duties, and I then 
make the best selection I can, giving due regard to 
seniority. I think I sent you an Order I have on 
the subject to show what is expected. That is in the 
Instruction Book, so that the men may know exactly 
in what way promotions are carried out. 

5645. The Chairman (reading). — “ Every constable 
joining the Glasgow Police has equal opportunity of 
rising to the highest ranks. In the selection of con- 
stables for promotion regard will be given to good 
conduct, length of service, habitual courtesy in deal- 
in •' with the public, aptitude for taking charge of men, 
knowledge of duties, and the zeal and energy shown in 
the performance of duty. As the fittest men must- 
always be selected for promotion, length of service and 
good conduct alone cannot he considered as sufficient 
qualifications; but as between equally deserving men 
preference will be given to the senior. Before any 
man can be considered as having sufficient education 
for promotion, he must first pass the qualifying, ex- 
amination held by the School Board of Glasgow ?- 
There is a further paragraph you might look at, as to 
fitness and merit-. 

5646. Tho Chairman (reading).— 1 " As fitness and 
merit are the sole grounds of advancement, any mem- 
ber of the Force who attempts to influence the Chief 
Constable through private persons will not only he 
considered as disqualified from the promotion sought, 
but will be regarded as having committed a breach of 
discipline. A deserving man cannot f Jil to ^be ob- 
served by his superiors, and their good opinion is n«J 
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best recommendation. Each Divisional Superinten- 
dent will furnish on the last day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December his promotion list, with the 
names of men whom he recommends arranged in order 
of merit. Only such as are efficient policemen and 
are zealous and energetic in the discharge of duty should 
be recommended " 

Witness . — Under the rules made by the Secretary for 
Scotland the limit of age on appointment to the rank of 
sergeant is 4/3 years, and on appointment to the rank 
or Inspector 50 years, and on appointment to the rank 
of Lieutenant or Superintendent 55 years. 

6647. Those ages, no doubt, bear upon the question 
of pension. Is there a period fixed in the Scottish 
forces where a man can retire on pension? — There is 
an age limit. The age limit for a constable and ser- 
geant is 55 years, and for all above that rank 60 years. 

5648. What you have just read bears upon that 
more or less? — It will have that bearing, because im- 
mediately a man is promoted from sergeant to In- 
spector the age limit at which he would retire is ex- 
tended from 55 to 60. 

5649. I was thinking of another thing. At what 
period can they retire? — 55 and 60. 

5650. And not before? — Not before, except on a medi- 
cal certificate. 

5651. But if a man be fit he can serve longer than 
that? — Oh, yes, if the Chief Constable still finds him 
fit physically. I should say too, while you are on 
that, that of course the Government Inspector can say 
whether a man is fit or not; he can, on his annual 
inspection, say that certain men are unfit physically. 
He sees all tne men who are over the age at which 
they may retire, that is, 55 and 60 years ; he seeB every 
ouc of those men. 

5652. And he, of course, can express his opinion, 
and it has to be acted upon? — Yes; he can say to the 
Chief Constable: “These men are not physically fit.” 

5653. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think a constable or 
sergeant is, as a. rule, completely unqualified for the 
performance of his duty at the age of 55? — It depends 
on the man. 

5654. As a rule? — As a rule he is. I have some men 
considerably over 55 who are good men, and you find 
some men under that age who are almost broken down. 
It really depends on the man. These rules as to the 
age limit are fixed by the Scottish Office. 

5655. The Chairman. — Then the Scottish Office does 
exercise a little more control over the Scottish police 
forces than the Home Secretary does over the police 
forces of England and Wales? — I cannot speak for 
England and Wales. 

5656. It may be the same. We have not the point 
before us? — We have a different Pension Act. 

5657. Before we pass from your method of promotion, 
which is very interesting, does a man know when he 
is on the Superintendent’s promotion list? — Not neces- 
sarily. 

5658. He also would not know until he was ex- 
amined if he was on your list? — He knows that he 
won't be put on the Superintendent’s list, except for 
exceptional cause, until he has acquired the School 
Board certificate. 

5659. Before he expects to go on any list he must 
first of all have the School Board’s certificate? — Yes. 

5660. That does not necessarily involve his being 
put on the Superintendent’s list?— No; it is merely n 
qualification. 

5661. But I suppose, although it is not officially re- 
cognised, the men know pretty well when thev are on 
the Superintendent’s list? — The Superintendent ’ 6 list 
to me is a confidential list; but every man may apply 
for promotion; and I have always constant applica- 
tions from men, some of whom will be on the Super- 
intendents’ lists and some will not, setting forth their 
claims for promotion. 

5662. These are public applications to you, as dis- 
tinguished from those private communications, asking 
you to consider their position? — Yes. 

5663. Then when .your list is prepared, how long 
does that list prevail. Once a quarter the Superin- 
tendents make their lists ; do you revise your lists also 
onee a quarter? — Yes. 

5664. Is there ever a time when the whole list, all 


the lists, arc revised from top to bottom, and certain 
names that had been on, excluded? — If I find that a 
Superintendent’s list was different from the previous 
quarter’s list by the dropping of a name or names, I 
should expect the Superintendent to give me some rea- 
son why he had dropped a man’s name; and if he 
didn't do it, I should ask him. As a rule he will give 
the reason for it. 

5665. My reason for asking is this : we sometimes 
have had difficulties here. This has been represented 
to us as a difficulty : men's names are put on a pro- 
motion list, they know for some reason, whether they 
are officially informed or not, that their names are 
there, but they see the years go on without bringing 
them promotion, and they are pensioned out of the 
Force as constables; their time never comes? — I follow. 

5666. That uncertainty for a long period and at the 
end of it the certainty of getting nothing is a little 
trying if it could be avoided; and I wanted to know 
whether, in regard to your promotion list, there was a 
time when you said to a man, if he believed his name 
was on the promotion list, “ Well, I think you have 
not a good chance ”? — Any man may apply and bring 
his name under my notice, and he will have considera- 
tion. His application will be considered even though 
he may not be on the promotion, list. 

5667. You give him a reply? — No, I do not. But 
he knows when he comes to the age limit, when he 
comes to 45 years of age, that unless for exceptional 
merit, he will not be promoted. There have been ex- 
ceptional cases in which I have, with the consent of 
the Scottish Office, promoted a man over the age. 

5668. The age limit in your case solves the question 
finally? — Solves the question finally. 

5669. Mr. Headlam. — Is there any limit of service 
below which a man may not go in for the School Board 
certificate? Must he have so many years’ service be- 
fore he goes in for it? — No. 

5670. Is there any limit of service below which a 
man cannot get on the Superintendent’s list. After 
two years' service if a constable gets a certificate may 
he be put forward at once for promotion? — There is 
no rule against it; but I think the qualifications that 
are expected show that a man must have a certain 
amount of service and experience. Here I say “ Re- 
gard will be given to good conduct, length of service, 
habitual courtesy in dealing with the public, aptitude 
for taking charge of men, knowledge of duties, and 
the zeal and energy shown in the performance of 
duty." A man must be some time in the service be- 
fore he can show that he is possessed of these qualities. 

5671. It would be an exceptional case for a Super- 
intendent to put forward a man of short service? — It 
would be exceptional. He might be a man who had a 
superior education or superior qualifications for some 
particular position. 

5672. Mr. Starkie. — What is the average service for 
promotion in the City of Glasgow Force?— I should 
think the average would be about 13 years. 

5678. You know, of course, that a proportion of the 
promotions to sergeant's and other ranks in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is given by competition? — Yes! 

5674. Have you ever considered the question of com- 
petition as regards the Glasgow Force ?— These are my 
rules that I made after considerable thought and hav- 
ing in my mind my experience in Ireland, and I did 
not put in the competitive examination. I rather 
sought to get a good standard of fitness with know- 
ledge and experience in police duties. 

6675. You had it in your mind and you preferred the 
system you have adopted?— Yes. I may also tell you 
in connection with this that the Corporation of Glas- 
gow pay the fees of any man who chooses to attend 
the Continuation Classes of the School Board held for 
the police, so that he has the opportunity of acquiring 
free the education that would enable him to pass that 
examination. 

5676. Does that examination qualify him for pro- 
motion to the other ranks? — We have a different 
examination for the rank of Inspector. That is the 
highest examination. Of course there are men whom 
I have promoted to the higher ranks who did not pass 
this examination because they were at the rank of 
Inspector before I came, and th© number who go 
beyond the rank of Inspector is so small that I did 
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not think it necessary to provide for an examination 
because I can select the men on their actual work and 
general fitness. 

5li77. The Chairman. — You are satisfied that the re- 
sult of the examination from sergeant to inspector 
combined with observation enables you to judge whe- 
ther a man is fit for the higher rank? — Yes. At the 
same time I do think that it is a hardship to put a 
man over 40 or 45 years of age to make up sub- 
jects for an examination. I should not like it my- 
self. As regards the hours of duty, men are required 
to perform eight hours beat duty per day. The duty 
is performed in one tour, and an interval of twenty 
minutes is allowed on the tour, for rest and refresh- 
ment, the time and place being fixed for each man 
by his Inspector. When men are required to work 
overtime an equivalent time ofi is allowed, or if time 
off cannot be conveniently allowed, they are paid for 
the overtime by the Corporation. The rates which are 
being paid for overtime are — Inspectors, 1/-, ser- 
geants, 10d., constables, 8d. per hour. 

5678. Does that often happen? — The last time we 
had it was during the dock strikes. We then had to 
pay the men. In fact in order to meet the duties I 
put the men on a twelve hours’ shift. That increased 
the Force practically by 50 per cent. They were paid 
this fee for overtime, and, in addition, a meal was 
given to them. With regard to leave, one day or oi-e 
night off duty is allowed in every fortnight to each 
man under tile rank of Lieutenant. 

5679. Mr. Head lam. — The Act of one day in seven 
does not apply to Scotland? — No: there has been no 
Scottish Act ; ’ but there is before the Corporation now 
a petition to allow a weekly rest day. It has been 
passed by the Watching and Lighting Committee, and I. 
have no doubt that it will be passed also by the Cor- 
poration. That will increase the leave considerably. 
Annual leave is granted to each rank as follows: — 
Superintendents, 21 days; Lieutenants and Chief De- 
tective Inspectors, 21 days; Inspectors and Detective 
Inspectors, 14 days; Sergeants and Detective Ser- 
geants, 12 days; Detective Constables, 12 days; Con- 
stables (over one year’s service), 7 days; Constables 
(over three years’ service), 10 days. When sick a man 
is allowed up to three months full pay, and in special 
cases the period of full pay is extended. We don’t 
come under the Insurance Act because the Insurance 
Act considers that equivalent to any benefit a man 
would get under it. 

5680. After three months does the pay stop alto- 
gether, as a rule, unless the period is extended? — If 
there is any probability of the man getting better and 
being fit to come back to duty I would apply, on the 
Doctor’s report, to the Corporation, and ask them to 
extend liis time, and they will extend it generally for 
a month. His pay is not cut off sharp at three mouths 
if there is a probability of the man getting back. 

5681. The Chairman.— -But there is no reduction of 
pay during that period of three months — lie has full 
pay? — Full pay. 

5682. And even for the extension of a mouth?— He 

has full pay. _ n . . 

5688. Mr. Starkie. — The Insurance Commissioners 
require that a man should receive his full pay?— Yes; 
it is on that condition that they exempt the police. 

5684. Mr. Headlam.— I s there any difficulty in a 

man getting the authorised leave as a rule. Does each 
man get his leave?— Yes. . , . . 

5685. Mr. Starkie. — Would these periods of leave 

continue if the weekly rest leave is granted?— I expect 
that they will get the weekly rest day in addition to 
the annual leave, allowed. , 

5686. That will entail an addition to the torce.'— 
Yes. With regard to accommodation, there are three 
section houses in which 140 single men are accommo- 
dated. Each man has a small furnished room or 
cubicle. Servants are provided to do the cooking and 

C ' e 568 i 7.° Mr. Headlam. — Provided by the Corporation? 

Yes. Coal and gas are supplied, and in the two 

larger section houses there are reading and recreation 

r °5688. The Chairman.— Do you mean 140 men alto- 
gether or 140 men in each section house?— 140 men 
altogether divided over three section houses. For the 


accommodation of the section house each man pays 
1/9 per week. The messing is done by themselves. 
The mess costs about 12/- per week. For this three 
meals are supplied. There are married quarters for 
111 men in police buildings adjacent to police offices 
for which rents somewhat below the rents paid for 
similar houses in the same locality are charged. The 
lower rents for the married quarters, and the low 
charge made for the section house accommodation, are 
in consideration of the faet that if there is a special 
call for men, those in the married quarters and in the 
section houses are liable to be called on first 

5089. What are the rents for married men in the 
quarters? — They are not uniform; they vary accord- 
ing to the accommodation. 

5690. From what, we will say, to what? — From £‘8 
perhaps to £18. 

5691. That is from 8/6 to 7/- a week? — In or about 
that, according to the accommodation. 

5692. Mr. Headlam. — Aud those rents are rather 
less than they would have to pay outside for similar 
accommodation? — Rather less than they would have 
to pay for similar accommodation just outside. 

5693. How are the men chosen for these privileged 
dwellings? Is there competition for them? — No. 

5694. Do the men prefer to live outside? — Some of 
them prefer to be in private lodgings — in private or 
other houses. There are applications for the married 
quarters where they are considered good. I have had 
married quarters that I could not get anyone to go 
into as the rents were considered too high. We have 
altered that since. 

5695. There is not much competition by the siugle 
men? — Some men prefer to live outside. 

5696. Mr. Starkie. — Can the single men live outside 
if they please? — No; if a man is ordered into barracks 
he must live there. If he wanted to live outside he 
would apply, and his application would be considered. 
He may want to live with a relative. But he is bound 
to live inside if he is ordered. 

5697. Mr. Headlam. — The bulk of the men live out- 
side? — Yes. 

5698. Do they get any allowance towards the cost 
of their living? — No. With regard to pensions and 
gratuities, pensions and gratuities are granted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Police (Scotland) 
Act, 1890, and the Police (Scotland) Act (1890) Amend- 
ment Act, 1910. A sum of 24 per cent, per annum on 
his pay is deducted from the pay of every constable, 
and is" carried to the Pension Fund by the authority 
of the Police (Scotland) Act, 1890, section 15. I can 
hand you copies of these Acts if you wish them. Y’ou 
asked me about outside Forces. The scale of pay and 
conditions of service vary somewhat in the different 
Burghs and Counties. In manv counties houses are 
provided for the married men — that is for all the mar- 
ried men — for which they are charged rents of about 
3/-, 2/6, or 2/-, according to rank of inspector, ser- 
geant, or constable, that is, the rent is fixed irrespec- 
tive of accommodation. 

5699. The Chairman. — By rank? — Yes. Section 

houses are provided for single men in some counties. 
In Renfrewshire the men pay 1/- per week for the 
accommodation, and also pay the servants’ wages, and 
the cost of the coal used in the kitchen. In Lanark- 
shire no charge is made for accommodation in the sec- 
tion houses or for coal and gas, but the men pay the 
servants' wages: and in Lanarkshire single men in pri- 
vate lodgings are allowed 1/- per week as lodging 
allowance. The conditions vary so very much that 
reallv I could not make anything of it. But you will 
find it all in the Report of the Secretary for Scotland.* 

5700. Is there in Scotland anything equivalent to 
the village constable of England? — Yes, in some coun- 
ties there would be a single man in a village. 

570L And is the house that he occupies paid for 
by the county? — As a rule it belongs to the county, 
and he would probably be charged in accordance with 
his rank. 

5702. And the usual thing is to charge for accom- 
modation according to rank and not according to 
the accommodation?— In those counties where the 
houses are provided. 

5703. Mr. Starkie. — W hat is the nature of the ac- 
commodation in Renfrewshire in the section houses 


* Vide Police (Scotland). 55th Annual Report of H.M. Inspector of Constabulary for Scotland, 
for the year ended 31st December. 1912. [Cd. 6712 '1913]. ^ ^ 
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for single men? — I cannot give it to you generally. I 
took over from Renfrewshire in 1912 the station at 
Catheart outside Glasgow, and there each man had a 
small room furnished. There was a muster hall where 
the men mustered for duty, a reading room, a dining 
room, lavatories and bath, and a cleaning room — all 
those requisites for a good house. 

5704. Mr. Headlam. — That was a house built 
specially for the purpose? — Yes, by the county. 

5705. The Chairman. — And what were those men 
charged? — One shilling a week. 

5706. Since you took it over have you charged 1/9? 
— Yes, but we give them a servant and the coal and 
the gas. 

5707. About clothing and about boots, do you give a 
boot allowance? — -No, that is included in the pay. 

5708. A man has to buy his boots just as he thinks 
proper? — Yes. 

5709. And the uniform and clothing? — We give 
them a tunic or serge jacket, two pairs of trousers, and 
a great coat every two years, and a helmet every year. 

5710. About the making up of that clothing, is it 
fitted^ mai * e up ^ ^ * s * ssue< l made up, the men are 

5711. They have no cost over that? — No, they have 
no cost over that. 

5712. Wbat about plain clothes ?— Detectives get 
£10 14s. a year for plain clothes. I employ a number 
of plain clothes men who are not detectives for ordi- 
nary plain clothes duty; and they get a daily allow- 
ance of sixpence a day while so employed for the wear 
and tear of their plain clothes. 

5713. Mr. .Headlam.— I s £10 14s. enough to find 
an officer clothes? — Yes. 

S'UA The Chairman.— In Belfast the duty was a 
little different, I think. They had four shifts?— They 
had six hours’ turn on duty. 

5715. The night man who did a night ruu of seven 
duty?— Y S compensated the following month by day 

57!6. Mr Headlam.— I s that shorter than the Glas- 
gow period?— We do eight hours. I give them twenty 
minutes for rest. J 

5717. The Chairman. — Cast your mind back, Mr. 
btevenson, to the period when, you were in the country 
l LirT' 8nd + com ?. arm g anything y0U have experi- 
enced of county police in Scotland with the Royal 
JvW C °Ti ta iL U ary ln rural districts in Ireland, 
uhat would the comparison lead to, do you think?— 
ii hB J e not mUQh knowledge of the county police 
exce Pt m counties immediately ad- 

n 1919 ^l SmV a ? d , M ' her f L ’ V6 t00k som ® of them over 
in 1912 when we took in their territory. The Scottish 
constable was better off. He had his‘house for 2/- a 
veek with fairly good accommodation. He has long 

of hours as in the towns. His p av would be better— 
th ® pa y Tanes much, but his pay is better. 

districtin’ ^ ADL ' M -— There are very few country 
■districts m Ireland which you can compare with the 

co nni ry ai0U?1 x GlaB S 0W ', which, though called the 

is ao ^YoT*™, n ra h tlCnll I “ mining tillages?— That 
is so. You would have them in Argyleshire, but I 
have_ no experience of that. You will get scales of 
pay in the Scottish Report. g f 

thf regai ' ds the Vftrioua ranks in 

i ve rS io + 1 , p 8 abular - V ^ hat would be the rela- 

as? sf 

ass ifflc 
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5723. I think that is i 
marked distinction. 

5724. He goes out, of course, to take charge of men 
when there is anything special; but under normal cir- 
cumstances he does not inspect beats or that sort of 
thing?— No; he is not continually in evidence in Ills 
own division in the way a Superintendent is. 

5725. Mr. Starkie. — D o you give merit pay in Glas- 
gow? — No; it ends with the scale pay. 

5726. Mr. Headt.am. — t'uu you tell us more about 
these lieutenants who seem to lie a cluss peculiar to 
Scotland or Glasgow perhaps? — They are not peculiar 
to ^Glasgow ; they have them in Edinburgh. 

5727. They are, in the ordinary course, promotions 
from Inspectorships? — Yes. 

5728. Practically they do clerical work?— A great 
deal of clerical work; and they prepare what we call 
Complaints, for the Courts. "These Complaints are 
something like forms of summons. 

5729. Are they sometimes chosen irom outside? — 
Not now. Formerly they used to be. 

5730. Are the Superintendents all chosen from among 
the Lieutenants? — Yes. 

5731. So that those eligible as Lieutenants must 
have the ordinary qualifications of policemen? — Before 
they were promoted to Lieutenants they must have 
been acting ns Inspectors. 

5732. You don’t pick out a man who is n good clerk 
and not such a good policeman? — No; I should expect 
him to be a superior man before I would make him a 
Lieutenant. 

5733. Another grade in the service? — Yes. 

5734. In 1882 they appeared to be a different class of 
men — they came in from writers’ offices? — They had 
experience of lawyers’ offices. The standard of edu- 
cation has risen since in the Force. In addition to 
their clerical duties they perform other duties. If I 
were sending a number of men to Edinburgh or any- 
where else, as we sometimes do, on detachment duty, 
I would send a Lieutenant with them. I do not 
divorce the Lieutenant from his outdoor duties or from 
his charge of men. 

5735. Then as regards the police rate in Glasgow, 
h °w much in the £ i s it?— At present it is 5.65d. 

5736. In 1882 it appears to have been 1/2? — That 
1/2 means a great deal more than the police rate — it 
includes public health, sanitation, cleansing and a 
score of things. 

5737. Do the police in Glasgow do fire brigade 
duties? — No; there is a special Fire Brigade. 

5738. Then us to the duties of Superintendents, tell 
us something more about that. How many acres and 
what population are allowed to a Superintendent or 
am the districts divided according to Poor Law 
Lmons?— They are not equally divided; they vary. 
In the largest district there would be perhaps 800 
men, and m the smallest, 70. 

5739. In your statement in the Scottish Blue Book, 

' z r , T' e ? in each Superintendent's dis- 
tuct stated? — I dou t think so. 

i “i d «iU make up that 

Si T m Superintendent act. as Proeurateitflseal. 

* 8 % x x S’ Co S ufc in evei 'y district ; and the 
Superintendent takes the Court except when the Pro- 
curator-fiscal comes to take any particular case. • 

5741. The Chairman. — A re those Courts presided 
unpaid magistrates ? — The Central Court is 
0Ver u y a St ;P endiai 7- AH the others are 
Lessor^ Th 61 ’ A* y Unpa . ld ““Pirates assisted by As- 
sessors. The Assessor is a lawyer and is a paid man. 

secutor? l8 vif. P ™ curator - fiacal what we call the Pro- 
secutoi l Yes , all prosecutions are in his name. 

5743. That is rather an exacting duty placed nuon 

I shcmki m ^ Ud H nt J"Ti We o ? alIs for him constantly. 

• ™ ld “y. that the Central Court, being the most 

H “ i r IF. ott r tak “ p™n.S‘ 

S’hn t If 5 - Prosecute them 

i 1 ? la absent. It is considered a good training 
ft * Lwotensnt who is looking iomd fc , ' ,3 
intendentship, to get familiar with the Courts P 

noStt “ft HE1 ”f “--0en you tell us what tie pro- 
portion of sergeants to constables is in Glasgow?— 
have 126 sergeants, and 1,653 constables. g W 
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5745. And a total of superior officers? — On the 
uniform side wo have 73 Inspectors, 36 Lieutenants, 
and 11 Superintendents in charge of districts. The 
Chief Ole lie is ulso a Superintendent. That makes 12 
Superintendents. 

5746. Tin* Chairman. — You have an officer of some 
sort to every seven men. Not taking the 11 Super- 
intendents you have 126 sergeants, 73 Inspectors, and 
36 Lieutenants, that is 230 officers? — If you take the 
supervision of men outside, the Lieutenants should be 
loft out, because they are more indoor. 

5747. The Chaiiiman. — It is a question of promotion 
and wlmt chances there are. 

Mr. Headlam. — l should take in the Superintendents 
ulso. 

The Chaiiiman. — To overy six or seven men there 
would bo an officer. 

5748. Mr. IIeadt.am. — C an you tell us something 
about your recruits; what class of men they are drawn 
from? — Chiefly farm servants. 

5749. What is your standard of height? — 5 feet 9| 
inches with a chest measurement of 35 inches. I can 
give you the schedule I send to the applicants where 
the qualifications are put down. 

57&0. The Chaiiiman. — Under 25 years of age, over 
5 foot 9J inches in height (barefooted), and lie must 
have a chest measurement of at least 85 inches (under 
clothing). Hu must lie strong, healthy, and physically 
fit, and he must, of course, pass a strict medical 
examination? — By our own physician to tho Force. 

5751. Then u candidate must got not only a eertifi-' 
cate of birth, but ho must get certificates from his 
clergyman and employer, or from a local justice; and 
candidates who' have served in the army or navy must 
enclose their parchment certificates of character? — 
No man would be taken much over 25; but in the case 
of an army or navy man, lie can be taken up to 80 
years of age, if he has served within the immediately 
preceding three months. 

5752. Mr. Headlam. — Do you get many ex-army 
•men? — 1 have 151. . 

5753. Do you have any difficulty in getting recruits? 
— Not just now; a few years ago, yes. 

5754. Do you attribute that to increase of pay, or 

to what cause? — Partly. The tide of emigration 

affected us very much; and it was strong a few years 
ago. . It has lessened considerably now, and with that 
there is the increased pay. Emigration was the chief 
factor. 

5755. The Chairman. — W hen was the pay last 
increased? — Not very long ago — in 1913. 

5756. Mr. Head lam. — Last year? — Yes 

5757. You have not had to lower your standard, or 
hud you to lower your standard when the supply of 
recruits waR falling off? — I didn’t on papev; but I did 
take on some men who were under 5 feet !H inches 
in height if they were otherwise strong men. 

5758. Aro your policemen mostly Scotsmen? — Yes. 

5759. I notice that in 1882 you had 817 Scotsmen, 
220 Irishmen, 26 Englishmen, a couple of Swedes, 
and one Belgian? — I have English, Irish and Scottish 
now. 

5700. Aro the ex-soldiers from Scottish regiments? 
— Yes, the Scots Guards. 

6761. And mostly country men? — The recruits who 
come directly are mostly farm servants. 

5762. You sometimes get men from other police 
forces in Scotland? — I have 26 men at present from 
other police forces. 

5768. Not a large proportion? — No. They must get 
the permission of their own authorities to transfer. 

5764. Do you have resignations annually? Gan you 
put in the figures? — In 1913 I had 119 voluntary resig- 
nations; in 1912, 71; in 1911, 101; in 1910, 93, and 
in 1909, 68. 

5765, At what period of service do men generally 
leave you? Are they men who get discontented after 
a couple of years or so, and go abroad? I take it that 
those are, mostly resignations of men who have not 
qualified for pensions? — Most of those resignations 
would bo those of men, aay, of under nine years’ ser- 
vice. Some of them have gone abroad and joined 
other police forces abroad. Several men have gone to 
the Colonies, and they have done very well. 

5760. The Chairman.-— I n Glasgow some men during 
their service as police get opportunities of other sorts 


of employment that would be more remunerative. Do 
men resign in order to take other situations? — I some- 
times get as a reason for resignation “ to better my 
position” or “to get another situation." There are 
not many who do that. 

5767. Mr. Headlam. — The pensions in Scotland are 
on the one-sixtieth basis? — Yes. 

5768. The English police pensions are on a one- 
fiftieth basis, and so are those in Ireland? — I don’t 
know the English. 

5769. And the men seem to serve longer in your 
Force than they do in this country? — In order to get 
his full pension a man must have served 34 years. 

5770. They leave at rather a later ago than police- 
men in this country are able to do? — There are not 
many men in the Royal Irish Constabulary who serve 
34 years. 

5771. Therefore perhups it is not so necessary for a 
man who leaves at the comparatively late age that he 
reaches iu Scotland to obtain employment for the sake 
of his family. His family would be more likely to 
support themselves at the age when a Scotsman leaves 
the police force? — Yes. 

5772. Do you keep any record of the employments 
of police pensioners after they leave the Force? — No. 

5778. What do they generally do when they get 
employment, or is there any employment open to 
thorn?" — I don't think they are fitted, taking them all 
round. Having served 34 years, and being over 55 
years of age, I don’t think* there are many situations 
open to them. 

5774. The Chairman. — O r that they are fit to take? 
— Yes, watchmen, or something like that. 

5775. Do these men remain in Glasgow after they 
are pensioned, as a rule? — Some of them go home to 
their native places to live; others remain in Glasgow. 

5776. Do you pay the pensioners? — No; I lose sight 
of them. The Treasurer of the Corporatiou pays the 
pensioners. 

5777. How many pensioners are on the list? — I 
could not say; but I will get it for you.* 

5778. Mr. Headlam.— Can you tell us about the 
duties in Glasgow as compared with the duties in 
Belfast when you knew it? Do you have many ticket- 
of -leave men in Glasgow — men under police super- 
vision? — I could not give it to you straight off.* 

5779. That was given in evidence iu 1882. Gan yen 
tell us, by a comparison of the duties in Glasgow and 
tho duties in Belfast when you knew it, whether the 
policemen’s work is harder or easier here? — In Belfast 
the men had a six-hours’ beat duty; they had also 
their parade to attend, and they had to keep up their 
drills: and there were a great many occasions on 
which they were kept in reserve; whereas in Glasgow 
in ordinary times, when a man has clone his eight hours' 
duty, he is finished, and gets iuto plain clothes. 

5780. The Chairman. — He is a free man? — Yes. 

5781. Mr. Headlam. — Except these 140 men?— Tliey 
ave free too, except they are told to stay. 
There will lie always some in barracks accord- 
ing to the different details of duty. I . remem- 
ber in Belfast hearing some of the men say that they 
would have preferred eight hours’ duty on the English 
system to what they were doing then, because they 
were not free. 

5782. Supposing there was an emergency in Glas- 

gow, no policeman would refuse to go on duty because 
it was his free time? — No. We get them in their 

watches, send out an order confining the men, or 
drawing a reserve into their barracks, and they stay 
there. 

5783. Your emergencies are less frequent in Glasgow 
than in Belfast?— Yes, during certain seasons. 

5784. How docs ordinary crime work in Glasgow 
compare with that of Belfast— I am not talking of the 
political seasons?— I should say that, having regard to 
the size of Glasgow and the size of Belfast, there is 
about the same proportion of crime. 

5785. Have you got figures of the numbers of 
assaults on the police?— I have got figures of the num- 
ber of men off duty from injuries through assaults. 
Duriug the year 1913 there were 52 men injured in 
assaults by prisoners. 

5786. Is that abm.it the ordinary?— I only took it 
for one year. 
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5787. There is nothing exceptional about that year? 

5788. Mr. Staiikie. — How many men of your Force 
have been injured in the discharge of their duties, say, 
during the last five rears? — In 19U9 the number was 
131; in 1910, 99; in 1911, 103; in 1912, 123, and in 1913, 
125. Those figures take in any injury which a man 
would receive on duty, not necessarily as a result of 
an assault. For instance, I see here that- 7 men were 
knocked down by vehicles, and 40 men got injuries 
like_ sprains, and things like that, from falling. 

5789. Mr. Headlam. — How does the organisation of 
the police in Glasgow compare with that in Belfast as 
you knew it? — The organisation in Belfast is from 
headquarters ; in Glasgow’ it is local. 

5790. You have complete power to do what vou like? 
— Yes. 

5791. Therefore your position is more responsible 
than the Chief Commissioner in Belfast? — Yes; the 
entire discipline and promotion, punishments and re- 
wards are in the hands of the Chief Constable. 

5792. Is that reflected through all the grades? I 
don’t suppose it matters much to the lower official 
whether he is responsible to Dublin or to Belfast. It 
affects the position of the Chief Constable in Glasgow, 
but it does not affect the other members of the Force?— 
No; there is just this limitation : “ The entire Police 
Force is under the control of the Chief Constable who 
-•s responsible for the organisation, distribution and 
efficiency of the Force. The Chief Constable is ap- 
pointed by the Magistrates’ Committee and the Sheriff 
of Lanarkshire "—Uke the County Court Judge here. 

°i her members of the Force are appointed by the 
Chief Constable, and shall obey his oidere and direc- 
tions. He has an absolute power of suspending or 
dismissing any member of the Force under the rank of 
Lieutenant; and he may impose a fine not exceeding 
twenty shillings on any constable whom he does not 
consider it necessary to dismiss. He has also the 
power of suspending any Superintendent or Lieutenant ; 
« • Ea 8 istrates ma J inquire into the conduct and 
efficiency of any superintendent or Lieutenant who has 
been suspended, and if they see cause may dismiss 
such Superintendent or Lieutenant, or may recall such 
1866 6 * S '° n ' ” i s from the Glasgow Police Act, 


bility lie with the chief constable? — iu<=j 
chief constable to take all those steps. If I was going 
to ask for military, I would certainly go to the Lord 
Provost or the Magistrates’ Committee. 


uiau. me <_iiaihjia.n. — as regards responsibility for 
the preservation of the peace, do the Magistrates of 
Glasgow share any portion of that responsibility with 
you, as the Lord Mayor of Belfast and the Magistrates 
f° , "7 th , , C ommissioner there?— In Glasgow thev 
look to the Chief Constable to take all measures neces- 
sary for the preservation of the peace, and they leave 
him a free hand in all that he does. I can put men 
on extra duty or anything like that. 

5794. Of course, the Commissioner of Peace in Bel- 
fast can do the same? — Then the Corporation will pay 
them for me. 

5795. You are aware that in Belfast when serious 
conditions as regards the public peace are apprehended, 
that then the Lord Mayor and the magistrates of Bel- 
fast take counsel together with the Commissioner?— 
les, they do. 

Lord Ma J° r of Belfast is primarily respon- 
fo , r J* P- e . acc of , the city by the Act of his accept- 
ance of the Mayoralty?— If there was anything very 
exceptional I should probably report to the Magis- 
trates Committee— they are not Justices of the Peace 
fW *rate* elected by the Corporation from their 
1 ; bU - t + J + l m a u- ra c ld ’ 1 th5nk ' ^ the respon- 
r! S - the . chlef constable altogether. P 
5797. It is with a view of exactly differentiating that 
you have been asked to compare the chief constable of 
Glasgow with the Commissioner of Belfast. The Com 
miss toner is responsible for the general disposition “f 
the police Force of Belfast, and all the arrangements 
in connection with their discharge of duty ;° but as 

L?rd\f„ e geDe fL PreSerVati ° n of toe peace he has the 
Lord Mayor and the magistrates associated with him 
to confer with, and he does confer with them Or 
am I wrong in saying that that is not carried out ' 
recent years!— Well, I don’t how air * “ 

any official of n similar character to 
the Lord Major of Belfast responsible for the mSse? 
mtmn of the peace m Slasgow, or does the re JoS- 


Luvusb ui hue Itj.ci.-tt, wait- & v-uuituiurec. 

5799. I put that as an extreme case. Of course, 
du are aware that in Dublin absolute authority is 
isted in the Commissioners of Police? — I don't know. 

The Chairman. — And the Lord Mayor has positively 

no responsibility whatever for the preservation of the 
peace in the Dublin Metropolitan District. 

5800. Mr. Headlam. — How do the duties in the two 
places compare in your opinion? — It is very difficult 
to compare them, because the system of tlio Royal 
Irish Constabulary is so different, the men being practi- 
cally always on duty, always in uniform. 

5801. Of course, the Royal Irish Constabulary get 
a mouth’s leave — they are not always able to take it 
apparently’ — and your constables get 10 days? — And a 
day in the fortnight off. That makes at present 30 
days in the year. 

5802. Can you gay whether crime has increased in 
Glasgow recently? — Not generally. 

5803. This recent increase of wages is due primarily 
to the increase in the cost of living, or to what reason? 
— The cost of living is put forward as a reason, and 
the general uplift of wages throughout Scotland and 
England.^ The English police forces have had their 
wages raised. 

5804. Wages in Glasgow are presumably higher thau 
in the rural districts of Scotland? — Yes. 

5805. That is reflected in the wages paid to the Glas- 
gow police, which are, I suppose, higher than those 
paid in the rural districts? — Some other bodies have 
adopted a scale of wages similar to that of Glasgow — 
Edinburgh and Leith. I have heard that Leith haB 
gone beyond Glasgow. 

5806. But not county districts— they would not so 

so far? — No. 6 

5807 Have you any views about the marriage of 
constables? Is there any regulation as to marriage 
m your Force?— No regulation. 

5808. They allow men to marry when they like? — 
There is no rule as regards marriage. We sometimes 
take married men as recruits. 

5809. Do the police in Scotland get extra pay for 
doing extra duties imposed on them by Acts of Par- 
liament such as in connection with weights and mea- 


„ ,, . imposeu on mem by Acts of Par- 

u793. The Chairman. — As regards responsibility for lament Sl „ icb a s m connection with weights and mea- 
ie preservation of the peace, do the Magistrates of f3\ rea " — ” e don,(: do those duties in Glasgow. But I 


think throughout Scotland where those extra duties 
m connection, with weights and measures are put on 
the police, extra pay is given. You will find it in this 
Blue Book. 

,oSl 0 'w aTO the5 ' a " t ”* ““i” Childrens Act, 
19U8 1 * — We carry out certain duties. 
p, 5 ®, 11 ’ Do , police act as inspectors under the 
Childrens Act?— They act as probation officers. We 
have a probation officer in each district. He does not 
f®* „ e3 5 tra pa ?j Ee doe ? duty in plain clothes, and 
kbio S a 4 Q ? U , 0Wal ? ce ? f 6d - a day for plain clothes. 
Yi° d o d w h f d u anyt * in e uude1 ’ toe Food and 
Diugs Acts? — We don t do that. 

5813. You have got a regular sanitary service for 
BUfc 1 U is d011e in the country. 
cr,fl 4 ‘ J0U , r , me ? when niQ ™ed live in houses, 
and are they allowed to take in lodgers?— I have a 

mav take in a ■ V’ M ™ ied consoles 

may take m single constables as lodgers provided the 
accommodation is sufficient, but no Inspector or aer- 

Senate. * ' ° S “ e3 '" m ” let W»gs » 

4S £ SSXS&A 1 T 1,a of - d ° 

— Co constables get lodgers out 
side the Force ? Do they take fairly lfr.e ' to 
tte purpose ol turning them into lodging-hou.e”?-No 
S&Sr i0U “*’ They “ ke Mg” or X 

.■J? 1 ?; 7°“ ere™ some scrutiny oyer their set 

Sn “T hOU *1f lodging-houses jLl do, sir I 

“SupSteSentS ( *-*>4 

Sr oth ?; 

there rs any circumstance yrhich nutos S’ 11 
or undesirable for a constable t S^y “ 
r*ae Appendix XL VII. 
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lodgings, a report will be made to the Superintendent. 

. . ° ’Lodgings or houses of all sergeants and con- 

stables are to be visited and reported on immediately 
on their joining a division.” 

5818. Mr. Headlam. — Have you a headquarters 
•office? — Yes. 

5819. How is the clerical work done— by clerks or 
by policemen acting as clerks? — Policemen acting as 
clerks. 

5820. Taken from ordinary duties? — Yes. 

5821. How arc they chosen? — They have to be 
trained men who have been in clerical work before. 

5822. What is the staff of that office? — A Super- 

intendent acts as chief clerk, and there is an 
Inspector 

5823. There is first yourself and the assistant? — I 
don’t consider him on’ the office staff. There is a 
Superintendent, my own chief clerk, an Inspector, and 
a sergeant, and some constables. I will send you the 
list accurately.* - 

5824. And a registrar? — You will have that in Dub- 
lin. He does the lost property, and he is registrar for 
all licences that are granted by the magistrates for 
motor cars, pedlars’ certificates, and a number of things 
of that nature. 

5825. You have got a hackney cab department? — 
That is under the registrar. 

5826. How many men are employed in that? — The 
registrar has a staff of three or four constables, and 
there is a Cab Inspector attached to that Btaff. 

5827. The ordinary Inspector is called a Cab Inspec- 
tor? — Yes. 

5828. And then as regards the detective side, you 
have given us the full strength? — Yes, I have given 
you the figures. 

5829. Have you had to increase that side of the work 
lately to increase the numbers employed on detective 
work ? — I have increased it since I went to Glasgow; 
and, of course, it was increased by the inclusion of 
the adjoining burghs and parts that were taken on in 
1912. 

5830. Do you have much foreign work in your detec- 
tive branch? Are there many foreign residents? — 
Foreign work is more occasional than regular as 
regards crime. 

5831. Nothing to compare with the foreign element 
in London? — No. 

5832. You have no language qualification in Glas- 
gow? — No. I happen to have some who are able to 
read French or German. No qualification is laid 
down. 

5833. There is a note here about transfer expenses. 
What does that mean — transfer from one quarter of 
the city to the other? — Yes. If a constable is trans- 
ferred from one part of the city to the other, he is 
given an allowance. 

5834. For moving his furniture? — Yes. I can give 
you the figures. 

The Commit 


5835. We have got them here. Could you tell us 
how long it takes a man to become an Inspector as a 
rule? He becomes a sergeant in about 13 years. How 
long could he remain a sergeant normally — on the 
average? — It would be about 15 to 20 years’ service 
in all. 

5836. He might be 5 to 7 years as sergeant? — He 
might be 4, 5, or 6. It varies. 

5837. In any case a constable after ten years’ ser- 
vice reaches the maximum of the constables’ scale? — 
Yes, 37/4. 

5838. Mr. Staukie.— Do you find that a constable 
with ten years’ service who does not get promotion 
nevertheless performs his duties satisfactorily for the 
rest of his service? — Well, I have no fault to find with 
them. 

5839. He has not anything to look forward to if he 
does not get promotion after ten years’ service? — No. 

5840. Do your men use bicycles? — In the rural and 
suburban parts. 

5841. Do they get an allowance? — No. We provide 
the bicycles. 

5842. Do they receive any allowance for upkeep? — 
No, we keep them up. 

5843. The Chairman. — Have you purchased those 
bicycles to a large extent? — Not to a large extent. 

5844. You buy them in the ordinary way — a com- 
mercial transaction? — Yes. 

5845. You don’t take them in quantities so as to 
get a special rate? — No; I don’t suppose we have more 
than half a dozen altogether. 

584G. Mr. Headlam. — About the food of these men 
who live in the section houses — they mess for them- 
selves? — Yes. 

5847. Do you happen to know whether they get their 
food by contract at a cheaper rate than ordinary 
retail prices? They have messmen chosen from 
amongst themselves? — They have messmen. 

5848. Are they able to contract and get the advan- 
tage of contract rates? — They do not contract. 

5849. Mr. Starkie. — In Scotland a constable’s widow 
and children receive a pension only when he dies from 
the effects of injury received on duty? — That is so. 

5850. The Chairman. — And if a constable dies while 
in the police Force from any other cause the police 
authorities may, if they think fit, grant gratuities to 
bis widow and children or any of them? — Yes. 

5851. Mr. Headlam. — As a matter of fact, do they 
generally grant gratuities? — Yes, they do. 

5852. If a man leaves the service on pension and 
dies, nothing is done for his widow? — If he dies within 
twelve months a gratuity may be granted, but not if 
he dies after twelve months. 

5853. The Chairman. — Thank you, Mr. Stevenson. 
We are greatly indebted to you for coming over and 
giving us so much very interesting information as 
regards Glasgow. 

tee adjourned. 


FIFTEENTH DAY— TUESDAY MARCH, 31st., 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Present The Bight Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., I.S.O. (Okra-man) ; Mr. Maurice F. 
Headlam, Treasury Eemembrancer ; Mr. Kobert F. Starkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Mr. Walter A. Magill examined. 


5854. The Chairman. — You are Accountant of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police? — Yes, sir. 

5855. You also act as Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners? — Yes. 

5856. You are a civil servant? — I am. 


5856a. And you are assisted by a staff of civil ser- 

S %857 tS Perhaps in order to make this plain you would 
tell us what that staff is?— Yes, sir. I am the Secre- 
tary and Accountant. Next in order comes the 
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Finance Clerk. He originally, I think, was called the 
Book-keeper. He has a second division clerk assisting 
him in the accounts work. There are two second divi- 
sion clerks then in the Registry. One of them does 
the Registry work proper, and the other gives some 
assistance in that, and also does correspondence work, 
and attends to the annual statistics, the disciplinary 
and what I may call miscellaneous work, so that our 
Civil Service staff consists of five — two chief officers 
and three second division clerks. 

0858. Now you as Accountant are responsible for 
the preparation of the Estimates? — Yes, sir. Of 
course, I may mention that I am aecouutant, hut I 
am not accounting officer. 

5859. Mr. Headlam. — But you are responsible to the 
accounting; officer? — Quite so. 

5800. That is the Chief Commissioner? — Yes, sir. 

5861. The Chairman. — Can you tell us what other 
officers are in the headquarters office besides the Civil 
Service staff? — What exactly do yon mean by head- 
quarters? 

5862. Besides the Chief Commissioner, who are on 
the headquarters staff? — There are three medical officers 
— one principal medical officer, an assistant medical 
officer, and a divisional medical officer, whose duties 
are confined to the Kingstown district. There is a 
Superintendent at headquarters who has a clerk. 

5863. I was asking about the Civil Service staff?— 
Well, sir, there are only five. 

5864. The Chief Commissioner is the accounting 
officer for the vote?— Yes, quite so. 

5865. And you are responsible to him for the pre- 
paration of the Estimates?— Quite so. 

^ 5866. And in fact for the general accounting? — 

5867. And that general accounting includes not only 
the finance of the Metropolitan Police as a bodv, but 
it also includes the finance of the Dublin Police 

.. Courts? — Yes, sir, it does. 

5868. The payment of the divisional magistrates, the 
chief and others?— Quite so, and their staff. 

5869. And their staff? — Yes, sir. 

58 rO. Is all included? — All included in our financial 
arrangements. 

5871 Ot corn-ss, all receipts in aid of tire Vote come 
through you?— Yes. 

ro3o" the P a 3' ment of the pensioners?— Yes. 
■)87d. that is carried out through you? — Yes. 

.’ ® 87 ^‘ That is a vary rough summary of your aecount- 
in S — * es > slr . °f my accounting work. 

5875. And then your secretarial work?— It is not so 
easy to define. 

.. 5876. Well it really is at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners? — Quite so, sir. 

5877 / Now I*? 1 begin by asking you what is the 
present area of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict; what does it comprise?— The area is roughly 36 
square miles. It rs divided into 6 divisions for police 
purposes. h 

5878. Before we come to the 6 divisions, I want veu 
to tell me what the Dublin Metropolitan Police dis- 
trict consists of?— It comprises the citv proper, and 
Dublin thG t0Wnshl, ' s and Portion* °f the County, of 

, sa Y tha t it contains about 86 square 
miles? — Thirty-six square miles. 1 

5880. .tod can xou gi Te me tkB- accurate area and 
the population can, air. The area ia 28.264 acres 
and the population at the last Census waa 416 104 I 
have got the population by division^ 

5881. We will have that afterwards. I onlv wanted 

now to know what-area we are dealing with/ X is 
gjhSLS?. “ “» «. Metropolitan 

5882. That area has been added to from time 

to. time?— Yes, sir. Two vears after *?* 

Fo ^ ee , tlle ^strict which is now the 
F Division, all from Merrion to KfltiSr 
added, and m 1901 the Clontarf DistoW V.Y 
other small portions were added. There were^h^ 6 

.I 5888 ’.??"; 1 " 1 ™® ™ u elily got the area rre comTt 
, the . establishment of the Force. Dublin -md iS 
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5884. A watch appointed by direction of the Chief 
Secretary or Lord Lieutenant? — Yes. 

5885. The Force was established in 1838? — Yes. 

5880. And it was modelled, you say, pretty well 

after the example of the London Metropolitan Police? 
— Yes, so I understand. 

5887. .Aud from then till now, with a short interval, 
it has beeu under two Commissioners? — Yes, sir. 

5888. Who at first were equal in rank and pay and 
authority, and subsequently one of them was entitled 
the Chief Commissioner? — Yes, oxactly so. 

5889. And there was then an interval of time during 
which there was only one Commissioner? — Yes, sir. 

5800. Now having got the district, and so ou, would 
you next give us some particulars as to the strength 
of the Force from its institution until the present 
time? — Well, I have taken the figures here every ten 
years back from 1918. I thought that would give a 
general view of the strength, but I can give you, if 
you wish, the strength year by year. 

_ 5891. I think this gives a fair indication? — The effec- 
tive strength, that is the- actual strength, on a parti- 
cular day in each year. 

5892. Yes, the 31st of December? — Yes, that is the 
day we have the record for. In 1913 the number was 
1,173: in 1903, 1,175; 1898, 1,147; 1883, 1,221; 1878, 
1,096; 1868, 1,075; 1853, 1,125; 1843, 1,101. 

5898. Mr. Hbadlam.— Is that strength fixed by Act 
of Parliament? — No, sir. 

5894. There is no Act of Parliament prescribing the 
number of the Dublin Metropolitan Police as there is 
with regard to the Royal Irish Constabulary?— No. 
The Act of 6 and 7 William the IV. prescribes that 
the Chief Secretary may got a sufficiency of fit aud 
able men. I think it rests with him to regulate the 
strength. 

5895. Neither officers nor men arc fixed bv Act of 
Parliament? — No, sir. 

589(5. The Chairman. — There, is this about the exer- 
cise of the authority of the Chief Secretary, that all 
appointments are subject to his approval?— Yes, sir. 

5897. In every other respect the Force is governed 
by the Commissioners? — Quite so. 

5898. ^ That is to say all promotions or dismissals, 
everything connected with the Force except the 
appointments? — Yes, sir; you must get the authority 
.of tlie Chief or Under Secretary for the last. 

5899. Now does the strength that you have stated 

there include all officers, non-commissioned officers and 
constables? — All from the Superintendent down, 

excluding the recruits who are not constables within 
the meaning of the Act; they are not sworn in. 

5900. Then the number of recruits would vary from 
time to time, but the average would he between 30 
apd 40?— -Yes, sir: I might say perhaps a little lower 
than that; 36 is, practically speaking, the maximum, 
and I suppose if you said that the average number was 
between 25 and 30 I think that would be correct. 

5001. Now we come to the divisions. You have 
given us the districts? — Yes. 

, . •'’ 9 „ 02 - Alld you have given us the area and popula- 
tion? — Yes. 1 

5903. How is that district divided for police pur- 
poses?— -WeH, for ordinary police purposes it is divided 
mto 6 divisions named after the first 6 letters of the 
alphabet;* micro is also a seventh division, which is 
the. . Ct or Detective Division, and which, of course, 
exercises its functions over the whole district. 

5904 ; Then for the purpose of seeing how tile duty 
is earned out wo will confine ourselves to the 6 divi- 
sions? — Quite so. 

5905. These divisions are each under tlie command 
of a Superintendent? — Yes. 

5906 And each division for police purposes is 
aiviaed into a certain number of stations?— Yes. 

5907. The stations do not show exactlv where the 
police are lodged ; there are stations as Veil as bar- 
racks?— Yes, sir, there are some that are stations 
only and there are some barracks only, and there are 
combined stations and barracks, f 

5908. Well at barracks no prisoners are brought and 
no charges are taken?— No, sir. 

5909. The barracks are merely houses for the accom- 
modation of the men? — Yes. 
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5910. Then where there is a combined station and 
barrack, the men are lodged and there prisoners are 
brought, and ceils are in existence, and charges are 
taken? — Yes. 

5911. And where there is only a station house, that 
means that charges are taken, but no men are lodged 
there? — Exactly so. 

5912. There is a Superintendent over that “G” 
Division? — Yes, sir. 

5913. So that there would he 6 Superintendents in 
charge of the ordinary divisions and one Superinten- 
dent in charge of the “ G ” Division? — Exactly. 

5914. Now the stations are the centres of various 
small areas? — Yes. 

5915. And thos.e areas are divided into sections? — 
Yes. 

5916. And the sections are divided into beats? — Yes. 

5917. So that is going from the top to the bottom? 
— Yes. 

5918. You have the divisions, you have the station 
houses as centres of smaller areas within the divi- 
sions? — Yes. 

5919. And you have the sections and you have the 
beats? — Yes. 

5920. Now' a station house is, during the whole 24 
hours, open, of course, to the public? — Yes. 

5921. And it is in charge from time to time of the 
station house officer? — Yes. 

5922. He is there to attend to all calls from public? 
— Yes. 

5923. And to examine charge that may be pre- 
ferred ? — Yes. 

5924. Preferred by constables who bring in prisoners? 
— Yes. 

5925. And that charge he enters upon a sheet? — 
Yes. 

5926. "Well, does the station house officer, when he is 
senior, parade the men before going on duty? — Well, 
that I would prefer to leave to Mr. Dunne. 

5927. Mr. Dunne will tell us all about that? — Yes. 

5928. And all about the duty of the Inspectors and 
sergeants, and the various ranks? — Yes. 

5929. Who is the Chief Inspector now? — An officer 
of the 11 G ” Division. He is next in rank to the 
Superintendent. 

5930. And there are 4 Inspectors of that Division? 
— Yes, sir. 

5931. There are 41 station sergeants? — Yes. 

5932. One hundred and forty-six sergeants, 18 detec- 
tives, and 955 constables? — Yes. 

5938. Is that the strength at the present time that 
the Chief Secretary has authorised recruiting for? — 
No, sir. 

5934. Well what is the strength that you have 
authority now to recruit for? — Well, the total of the 
various numbers of the ranks which you have read out, 
including 36 recruits, comes to 1,223. The actual 
authorised strength is 1,274. 

5935. Including recruits?— Yes, including recruits; 
it is thus 51 constables in excess of what we call here 
the establishment strength. 

5936. The strength authorised by the Chief Secre- 
tary is 51 above that? — Yes. 

5937. Over the actual strength? — Yes; the establish- 
ment strength is the strength up to which we can re- 
cruit, but we are not always up to it. 

5938. Are you ever above it? — Practically I may say 
we nre not. " We have gone over it once or twice for 
a brief period, but, practically speaking, we never do 
exceed that establishment strength. 

5939. Were those occasions to meet certain contin- 
gencies, recruits being sworn in before the time? — 

5940. When you would want recruits to meet an 
emergency? — Yes, I think that is the only occasion I 
remember when we were over strength. 

5941. You say 51?— Fifty-one ; I may mention that 
the effective strength which I have given for the 
various periods does not include the recruits. 

5942. Just take 1913 for illustration. You have 
1,173 there?— Yes, sir. 

5943. Now that is the effective strength? — That is 

the effective strength, that is the actual strength on a 
particular day. f 

5944. Now the authorised strength wou.ld be al 
in addition to that? — Yes. 

* Vide Appendix XLIII. 


5945. This does not count recruits? — No, sir. 

5946. As a matter of fact the addition of 51 makes 
1,224 instead of 1,228?— Well, but then you have to 
add 36 to that for the recruits. That 1,173 is all 
ranks, excluding the recruits. Well, to compare that 
with 1,274, the authorised strength you have to add 
86 recruits. 

5947. Mr. Starke.— Adding 36 recruits makes 1,209. 
The Chairman. — Perhaps you would make it plain 

if you take the illustration of 1913 and the figure 1,173, 
anil just explain in order of sequence how that comes 
out to show 51 under the 1,274? — Yes. Well, if you 

take that 1,173, and add 36 recruits to it, and add the 
31 vacancies, you get a total of 1,260, as compared 
with 1,274; therefore I take it that on the 31st of 
December, 1913, we were 14 men below our establish- 
ment strength. 

5948. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us whether that 
deficit of 14 was due to the fact that it was not neces- 
sary to recruit up to the authorised limit, or whether 
it was impossible to get recruits? — Well, I do not 
think it really could he assigned to either reason, but 
the practice is to briug out recruits in batches. We 
don’t- bring t 1 em out one by one, and consequently 
we wait until there are about a dozen vacancies unless 
there are some particular circumstances, and then we 
bring out a batch of, say, a dozen, so that- at times 
the strength may be 12 to 18 below the establishment 
strength. It gradually diminishes, of course, as 
vacancies occur from time to time, and then a batch 
of recruits is brought out to bring it up to its full 
strength, and then it- immediately starts to diminish 
again until the next hatch. Possibly on the 1st of 
January following a batch of recruits might have been 
brought out, ant) that- would have changed that 1,173 
to a different figure. 

5949. The Chairman. — Which would include the 14? 
— Yes. 

5950. Mr. Headlam. — As in the case of the army, 
you ask Parliament for a round sum, and cover your- 
selves so as to provide for having a chance vacancy? 
You take recruits in batches, and you do not tie your- 
selves down?— It is not exactly so, because we do ask 
Parliament for an amount- fixed by the numbers for 
whom we estimate. 

5951. But you do not tie yourselves down to have 
the Force up to that strength at any particular 
moment? — Oh, no; we do not keep the Force continuity 
up to a particular point, but we endeavour to do it as 
nearly as possible. 

5952. The Chairman. — Practically I understand that 
the aim of the office and the Commissioners in that 
respect is to be always doing what they can to keep 
under what they have estimated for, so that if there 
was something unusual occurring thev might be able 
to stretch a little?— I would not- say, sir, to keep under, 
but our great point is not to go over. 

5953. So that on the whole average you would not be 
over? — Exactly, that is really it. 

5954. Now you give us a table showing the alloca- 
tion of the Force to the various divisions?— Yes.* 

5955. And giving the stations and barracks in each 

division, and the number of men married and single 
attached to each? — Yes, sir. . 

5956. Then you also give ns a table showing the 
available Force as fixed by the Act of 1883? — Yes. 

5957. Now that : s the uniformed Force?— Yes, sir. 

5958. Then what does the “ G ” or Detective Divi- 
sion consist of?— A Superintendent, a Chief Inspector, 
Inspectors, sergeants, detective officers (who are really, 
I might say, constables, but they are still detective 
officers, and they get the maximum rate of pay of a 
constable irrespective of the length of their sendee), 
and constables. 

5959. Sergeants, detective officers and constables, of 

course, are portion of the Force included in this total? 
— Yes, sir, quite so. . 

5960. You give us particulars in an appendix show- 
ing the rates' of pay in the Force at various dates 
since its formation? — Yes.+ 

5961. And the allowances are also shown? — Yes, 

5962. The single men of the Force are lodged in bar- 
racks? — Yes. 

5963. Either barracks for that sole purpose or bar- 
racks combined for stations? — Yes. 

\ Vide Appendix XXNIV. (1) 
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5964. Are any quarters or houses given to married 
men? — Well, in one or two eases they are; they get 
quarters in the station. 

5965. Or in the barracks? — Yes, sir, but I can only 
think of two eases. The Inspector of the Troop has 
quarters, and I cannot remember any other officer, 
but I remember two men of the lower ranks. There was 
a man in Ballybough who had quarters, and there was 
a man in Green Street who had quarters. I cannot 
think of any other just at the present moment. 

5966. And are officers lodged in houses supplied by 
the public? — Yes, three Superintendents, the Superin- 
tendents of the “ B ” Division (the Superintendent at 
headquarters), the Superintendent- of the “ C ” Divi- 
sion, who has headquarters at Fitzgibbon Street, and 
the Superintendent of the “ G ” Division, 

5967. Where is the Superintendent of the “ C ” 
Division, do you say? — At Fitzgibbon Street, the new 
barracks. In addition to Inspector Chase, Inspector 
Carey has quarters. He is an unmarried man. 

5968. I was speaking of married men? — Yes, but 1 
thought I would Just mention him. 

5969. All the unmarried constables are lodged in 
barracks? — Yes, sir. 

5970. What deduction is made for their lodging? — 
One and twopence. 

5971. Mr. Headl.ui. — W hen was that deduction 
fixed? — Under the Act of 1883. 

5972. Mr. Staekie. — Is the deduction merely for 
lodging, or is anything else included? — Lodging and 
fuel. I think, if I recollect aright, although it is not 
stated distinctly in the Act, the proportion was 8d. for 
lodging and 6d. for fuel. 

5973. The Chaibman. — A t any rate fuel and light 
are supplied? — Yes, sir. 

6974. The men have not to contribute anything to 
either fuel or light? — No, that is saving and excepting 
this 1/2 which covers it. 

5975. But they have not to contribute anvthing fur- 
ther?— No. 

5976. Does lodging include the service of cleaners 
and so on? — The men have their own servants, 
cooks, etc., and they pay for their own laundry wash- 
ing, etc. The arrangement is that the Department 
makes a contract for the washing and charges them 
whatever proportion it amounts to. 

5977. A proportion of whatever the contract price 

is?— We divide it up between them and it is deducted 
from them in the same wav as the 1:2 everv fourth 
week or so. * 

5978. Have you anything to do with the employment 
of the women who are cooks and cleaners?— The" Chief 
tommissiouer has the appointment of them, but prac- 
tically speaking the men’s servants do not come within 
the province, for example, of the Accountant. They 
pay their own servants, but, of course, we pav the 
servants who are engaged in official duty such as the 
cleaning of station and cells and anything of that sort 
and doing purely police work; but the servants who 
do_personal work for the men are paid bv the men. 

5979. Now would you call the cleaning of the dor- 
mitories personal work or would that be in the same 
category as the cleaning of a station?— I think that 
duty b* the SSme 3S the cleanhl S of a stat >on, official 

5980. You are not sure of that?— Not quite. 

5981. What I want to get at is this. If the men 

T km £ does tUat ser vant clean the 
kitchen and does she clean the dormitories and so- 
iortn, or is your share of the cleaning confined to the 
th P *T£ 0i ?*. Bta - ti ° n to"**?— 'Well, I think that 
the service of cleaning their bedrooms, etc., would be 
as I say. official service. ’ ’ 

tl,f 9 pK Mr - H f ADI J K — ' What « the annual charge to 
Cleamng? ~ I thinb il «>“<* to sfbout 

5983. Mr. Staekie. — I presume that is mainly for the 
fi U 2£? e v f cleanin g the cells where prisoners are con 

and a11 | he cleaning. Of course, that 
fJ. or R F includes also a good deal of it, labour 
onri h It B d j e ; f - or exam P ie . stokers for the heating 
apparatus and services of that sort ° 

5984. Die Quietus.— This includes lie central 
Bn<Ie«ell and the Mice Court.?-?,,,, that is fS 
unity in our acoounts, that the two things are atom 

* Jide Appendix XXXVI. 

+ Vide Appendix XXXVIII. 


lumped together, and it- is very difficult to differentiate 
between the ordinary police and police courts, and by 
far the larger proportion of our expenses for servants 
is expended in the “ D ” Division, and is due to the 
Courts, much the largest. 

5985. At any rate that includes the whole of that 
sort c.f service" in the whole of the stations, barracks, 
central bridewell, and Police Courts? — Yes, sir, every- 
thing. 

5986. You have giveu us some important informa- 
tion here as regards averages of service and the return 
of married and single men and the return of wastage 
in the Force? — Yes. 

5987. Just put that as shortly as you cau in order 
that it may go down on the notes? — Do you mean 
only with regard to the wastage? 

5988. With regard to the averages of service. How 
much do you say the average is for the years 1912 ami 
1913? — The average service of 1912 was 18 years and 
7 months and the average of 1913 was 18 years and 4 
months.* 

5989. How does that compare with 1900 and 1901? 
— Well, I have not got the comparison here, but, of 
course ,it is published in the blue book. 

5990. You say in your note that 1900 and 1901 the 
average service is 12.3? — Yes, and now the average 
service is 13.5 as compared with 12.3. 

_ 5991. Now the proportion of married and single men. 
You can give us that? — Well, I have taken the throe 
years of 1882, 1901, and 1913. f In 1882 the number 
married was 378 and the number of single men was- 
765. In 1901 married men 441, single 702. In 1918, 
married men 439, single 734. 

5992. Mr. Headlam. — The proportions are preserved 
almost all through?— They are, sir. Well, the married 
men have certainly gone up somewhat siuce 1882. To 
compare 1901 with 1913 I might sav that there is no- 
change. 

5993. What are the regulations under which the- 
Dublin Metropolitan Police are allowed to marry?— A 
man must_ be unmarried when he joins the service, 
and after 5 years’ service he may with the permission 
of the Commissioner get married. He must, I think, 
show that he has a certain amount of ready money in 
hand to enable him to set- up a house, and I tlrnlc 
that he must show that the person whom he is marry- 
ing is a suitable person. I think those are the only 
conditions. 

5 ,"rt‘ ? e tbcn bas permission to live out of bar- 
racks? — ies. 


ovm. u-oes ne get a lodging allowance? — Well after 
7 years service he can. After the Committee of 1901 
sat the privilege of 2/- a week lodging allowance was 
granted to married men in the ranks of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police with 10 years’ service aud up- 
wards. The time limit was reduced subsequently to- 
/ years, so that now any married man of 7 years '"ser- 
V1 VQQP e £ tltled to his 2/ : a week lodging allowance, 
at 7 ?— £ C8U mRnT 8t 5 and hC g6ts the all <™ ce 


service is at which the men' marry?— I^on't drink 8 ! 
have that, but I could easily get it for you. 

5998. The Chairman.— Now, can you give some in 
formation as to the return of wastage ?—You will ob- 

S - lr ’ +u at I - llav . e & iven an addendum to the return 
•nlnch is otherwise m exactly the same form as that 
given m 1901 + . These returns have all been founded 
on the returns g,ven in 1901. In this case I have 
given an addendum§ to it showing the service of 
men who resigned voluntarily with under 25 years’ 
service, and that is the only addition to it Th fi 
m3 ag is f ° r th ° y ears 1901 ta 

J-aio is fab. That is the avera "p ti,. „„„ 
of those dismissed or compelled to resign was 11 5 or 
roughly 17.4 per cent. Voluntary resignations im’der 
2a years service amount to 11 0 n the average or ™ ft 
per cent. Ot deaths the nnmber i. 6.8 orXefoeni 
Pensions with over 25 years' servoce, 25, or *37 9 ner 
cent. On medical certificate with under 25 years' s P er 
vice, 12, or 18.2 per cent. y “ 8 ser * 

5999. What do you mean by voluntar-r 

under 25 years’ service?— Under 25 yems’ semk^ 013 
man who chooses to go at any time and JheSv 
up any prospect of pension. hereby gives 


t Vide Appendix XXXVII (a). 
§ Vide Appendix XXXIX. 
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6000. You mean by voluntary resignation that the 
man resigns the service without any gratuity or com- 
pensation? — Quite so. 

6001. What was the proportion of those? — The num- 
ber is 11, 16.0 per cent. Then I have subdivided that 
information somewhat more. Of the men who chose 
to resign voluntarily with under 25 years’ service the 
total over the whole period was 142. Of that number 
100 resigned with under 5 years' service, 87 "esigued 
between 5 years’ service and 10 years’ service, 2 be- 
tween 10 and 15 years’ service, 3 between 15 years 
and 20 years; that is to say that voluntary resigna- 
tions during the first five years’ service amount to 
over 70 per cent, of such resignations, that is of the 
voluntary resignations under 25 years' service; and 
between 5 and 10 years’ service, 226; so that the re- 
signations under 10 years’ service account for you may 
say the whole bulk of these voluntary resignations 
under 26 years’ service. 

6002. Mr. Head LAM. — That is for what years? — 1901 
to 1912, both years inclusive. 

6003. Can you give similar figures for the years be- 
tween 1883 and 1901? — I am sure I could, but I could 
not give you them at the present moment. I can fur- 
nish it to you. 

6004. Perhaps you will put that in?— Yes.* 

6005. Mr. Starkie. — It appears that there were only 
three that reached pensionable service? — Yes, sir. Of 
courso, that would be so only on the supposition that 
they retired on medical certificate. 

6006. Mr. Headlam. — The average number of volun- 
tary resignations was 11 in a year? — Yes, sir, 11. 

6007. The Chairman. — Now is there anything fur- 
ther that you would like to give us on that point which 
it would be useful to have on the notes? — Well, no, 
sir; I don’t think that there is anything else. I think 
I have given you all the particulars without going into 
detail. 

6008. Now the next question is that of candidates? 
—Yes. 

6009. And you give us the number of applicants? — 
Yes, the number registered, the number accepted, the 
number rejected on medical examination as unfit, and 
the number of candidates lapsed or withdrawn. f I 
have given them from 1891 to 1913, and the form in 
which the information is given was something altered 
from that in the 1901 tables, so I have given particu- 
lars from the earlier date. If you divide the whole 
period into three, that is two periods of 8 years, and 
a final period of 7 years, you will observe the number of 
applications in the first period, that is the period 
1891 to 1898 inclusive was 424. 

6010. Mr. Headlam. — Why did you not go back to 
1888, the time of the last Committee? — Well, my in- 
tention was to bring the return of the 1901 Committee 
up to date. I did so in all cases, but in this case as I 
had altered the form of the return I also included the 
period covered by 1901. 

6011. Can you tell us why you altered the form?— 
Well, it was generally thought that it gave better in- 
formation in this form than in the other form. In 
the other form it gives, if I recollect aright, the num- 
ber of applications and the number on the register. 
Well, tho number on the register is a figure which does 
not give very much information because to a large 
extent it depends entirely on the day for which that 
figuro is taken. You might have 100 men on the 
register on the 1st of January and if you called up a 
number of recruits on the 2nd it would be down to 70 
probably the next. So it gives very little information, 
because ns I say it depends so much on the day on 
which it is taken. 

6012. The Chairman.— So you have given the aver- 
age? — Yes. I have got the number of applications. 
Those are men who apply but who may not be suitable 
candidates on the face of their application. The num- 
ber registered gives the number of men who were 
•prima facie, suitable candidates, but who had not 
undergone anything like what I may call an examina- 
tion. The number accepted are the number we call 
up. I thought those oolumns would give you all the 
information necessary to judge the condition of the 
recruiting. 


6013. The registration of the candidates does not 
mean anything? — No. 

6014. It means that he has conformed more or less 
to the regulations and appears on paper as being suit- 
able? — Yes. 

6015. But the test is when he comes up? — Yes. 

6016. And he has to be inspected by the Commis- 
sioner and also by the Medical Officer? — Yes, sir, also 
by the Medical Officer. 

‘6017. So that gives the proportion between the ap- 
plicants and those who are actually received into the 
Force? — Yes, sir, exactly. Shall 1 continue to give 
the figures for the periods? 

6018. Yes, if you please? — In the period 1891 to 1898 
inclusive I find* the annual average number of appli- 
cations was 424. From 1899 to 1906 inclusive the 
average number of applicants was 378. From 1907 to 
1913 inclusive I find the number was 247. The num- 
ber registered for the period 1891 to 1898, that is the 
average number, was 286; for 1899 to 1906, 220; for 
1907 to 1913, 104. 

6019. Then the number accepted? — No; I did not 
average the number accepted because they to a large 
extent must agree with the return of wastage. I 
think it- is obvious that, of course, as we call up men 
to supply vacancies the average number must roughly 
agree with the wastage of the Force. 

6020. And you can never square exactly between the 
number registered and the number accepted? — No. 

6021. Because you call up a certain number? — Yes- 

6022. Still leaving a large balance on the registry? — 
Yes, sir. 

6023. And some of those may ultimately be accepted 
and some may not? — Exactly. Well, I have shown 
those among the lapsed or withdrawn. 

6024. It comes to this point, that you have been 
able to transfer from the register a sufficient number of 
men from time to time to fill the wastage? — Yes, sir- 
We have enough, but you will see that there has been 
a very material falling off in the numbers that we 
have to choose from. 

6025. Mr. Headlam. — Can you give us the number 
for the year 1913? — I have given you the number of 
applications as 245. 

6026. Can you sav how many were registered in 
1918?— 91. 

6027. Out of 246? — And the number on the register 
on the 1st of this month was 15 first class and 15- 
second class, total 30. 

6028. On the 1st of March? — Yes. 

6029. What was the figure last year at the same 
time?-*Well, I can give you that, but as I say it 
might compare with it and it might not. It would 
altogether depend upon whether the recruiting was st 
the same stage on the same day last year. 

6030. Thesp figures are small because you had just 
taken a batch, I suppose? — Well, that may be so. 

6031. The Chairman. — Now just go on and refer to 
your note to see is there any other information that 
you can give us that will he useful on the subject of 
recruiting? — Well, that is all that I have to give. I 
thought it better to confine myself to the figures. I 
have brought out all the percentages of Ibe average 
numbers registered to the average numbers of appli- 
cants for the three periods. In the period 1891 to 
1898 the number registered to the number of applicants 
was 55 per cent. In the period 1899 to 1906 the num- 
ber registered was 58 per cent, of the number of appli- 
cants, and in the period 1907 to 1913 the number 
registered was only 42 per cent, of the number of 
applicants. 

6032. Mr. Headlam. — In _ order to make the state- 
ment complete are you going to give us the figures 
back to the 1883 Committee?— Very well, sir, I will 
make a note of that.J Then the next return§ that I 
have is the average service of married station sergeants, 
sergeants, and constables. Well, the station sergeants 
all were over 15 years’ service. Of the sergeants one 
was between 10 and 15 years, and 99 wero over 15 
years’ service. Constables under 10 years’ service, 
36; between 10 and 15 years service, 93; 15 years and 
upwards. 155. 

6033. The Chairman.— Then, you give a table to shr-w 
the number and age of recruits joining the force foi 5 
years to 1913? — Yes, sir.** 


* Included in Appendix XXXIX. 
X Included in Appendix XL. 
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6084. What- is the average age for the whole period? 
— It is 22.2. 

6035. Mr. Headlam. — T hat is very much the same as 
in 1901?— Yes. 

6036. The Chairman. — Table 8* shows the service of 
men who retired on pension for the 5 years ending 
the 31st December, 1913? — Yes, sir. 

6037. The average number who retired over the 
whole period is 81 annually? — Yes, as compared with 
25 in the five years 1896 to 1901, and you will observe 
that last year, 1913, the number was 43, the highest 
I think we have ever had. 

6088. Do you account for that in any way? — Well, 
sir, I cannot. It so happens that a certain number of 
rather long "service men happened to retire, but that 
would not account for the great increase. 

6039. Would that be accounted for at all by the fact 
that the Force was recruited up in 1883? — Yes, sir, it 
might of course. The Force was increased about 1883 
very considerably. 

6040. That was the highest? — It was, sir; it was 
higher then than I think it has ever been, and that 
might account for it. 

6041. That might affect it? — It would, sir, of course. 
If at any period the Force is materially increased it 
follows of course that at a definite period after that 
the number of pensions becomes increased. 

6042. Mr. Headlam. — The length of service of the 
men in the various ranks is slightly greater now than in 
1901 and 1902?— Yes. 

6048. The Chairman. — Now the next thing is the 
question of rents paid? — Yes, sir. Well, summarising 
it, the' average rent paid by the men of the Force, 
excluding those keeping lodgers,} has gone up in the 
case of station sergeants from £24 6s. 4d. to £26 10s., 
roughly 9 per cent; of sergeants £22 4s. lid. to 
£25 9s. 8d. , or 14 per cent. ; of constables from £19 18s. 
to £21, or 5} per cent., as compared with the rents 
paid in 1901. 

6044. How do you arrive at the distinction between 
those who who keep lodgers and those who do not? — 
Well, we have here a table from the various divisions 
showing the rent paid by every man, and stating 
whether he keeps lodgers or not. I have given that 

6045. Does the table show that the rents of those 
who keep lodgers are considerably higher? — Oh, yes, 
very much. 

6046. What are they? — Well, here the first is £52, 
then £36, £84, £31; these are all very much above 
the average rent given for the others, which was £24 
odd. Constables, £30, £52, £30, £30, £26, £34, £54, 
etc. You see they are all very much above the average. 
You might say half as much again over the average. 

6047. Mr. Headlam. — D o you show that the average 
rent has gone up in the Force? — Yes, sir. 

6048. Evidence was given as to the average rent 
before the 1901 Committee. According to one witness 
it was 9/- or 8/8 a week. Another witness said 8/- 
or 7/6, and another witness Baid 8/- or 8/8. Your 
average, as given here, for constables, is 8/1? — Yes, 
£21. I took the figures given in the 1901 report, and 
I took the figures which were now given to me, and 
I have compared them. 

6049. The Chairman.— You then give us a return! 
showing the number of men who joined in the years 
1884 and 1888, the number who left the service for 
various causes, and the numbers still serving?— Yes. 
It is somewhat difficult to explain, perhaps, but I 
have taken the number sworn in each year, and I 
have shown the number of these who are still serving 
as constables, who have been pensioned or discharged 
on gratuity as constables, who have been dismissed 
as constables, and who have resigned as constables, 
etc., and the number promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant. I have carried forward the number promoted 
to the rank of sergeant, and I have shown the number 
still serving as sergeants, pensioned, dismissed, etc., 
as sergeants, and those promoted to the rank of sta- 
tion sergeant, and have carried forward that number 
also. It shows what exactly has happened to each 
men in each particular rank. 


6050. Have you (be number who joined iu that 
certain year? — Yes, sir. 

6051. Can you let us know, without pursuing 
exactly their fortunes through every stage, how many 
of those men are still serving? — Yes, sir; 83 were 
sworn in, in the year 1884. 

6052. How many are still serving? — Eight are still 
serving. 

6058. In the interval what became of the 75? — 
Well, sir, there were pensioned or discharged on gra- 
tuity, 82; dismissed, 18; resigned, 15; died, 10. 

6054. Aud the 8 still serving make up the 88? — Yes. 
Well, I have got these particulars for the whole period 
if you care to have them. 

6055. Does the period you have given in. now, from 
1884, fairly indicate what occurred in the other 
periods? — Well, 1 took that period because you have to 
take, I should say, a period of 30 years ago to account 
for all that has happened to the men of that particular 
period. Because promotion to the rank of Superin- 
tendent, for example, does not take place until some- 
where about 30 years' service. 

6056. This includes every rank and every promo- 
tion? — Yes, sir. 

6057. Can you say what are the ranks of the 8 still 
in the Force? — Yes, 2 still serve as constables, 3 
are still serving as station sergeants, and 8 are still 
senring as Inspectors. 

6058. Can you tell at what service the men were 
appointed, as you say 32 were pensioned?— I can tell 
you the ranks in which they were pensioned, but I 
cannot give you the service; I have not got that here. 

6059. At any rate 32 were pensioned? — Yes, sir. 

6060. And there- are 8 still in the service who will 
be pensioned? — Yes. 

6061. It is to be hoped they will? — Yes, sir. thev 
will, I trust. 

6062. That would make 40? — Yes. 

6063. So that out of 88 recruits for the year 1884, 
40 have come, we will say, to a satisfactory end? — 
Yes, sir, you may say 50 per cent. 

6064. They are out with pension?— Yes. Well that 
average works out fairly closely if you take it over 
the five years. For example, in the five years that 
I have taken the total number of men sworn iu was 
369. The total of the men still serving and those 
pensioned comes to 195, that is a little over 50 per 
cent. 

6065. Mr. Headlam. — Are you going to give the rank 
of the members of the Force who retired? — Yes, sir, 
I can give you the ranks. 

6066. The Chairman. — Of the 82. Yes. Twenty 
were pensioned or discharged on gratuity as constables; 
4 were pensioned or discharged as sergeants; 7 were 
pensioned or discharged on gratuity as station ser- 
geants, and one as Inspector. I can give you the other 
headings also in the various ranks. Dismissed, 17 
constables, 1 sergeant, nil station sergeant, nil Inspec- 
tor. Resigned, 15 constables, nil sergeant nil station 
sergeant, nil Inspector. Died, 9 constables, one ser- 
geant, nil station sergeant, nil Inspector. Perhaps 
you don’t want me to give the particulars for each 
year similarly, but I have the total of the whole thing 
for the various headings. As I said there were 869 
men sworn in during the whole period. Of those 
there are still serving, 63; pensioned, etc., 182; dis- 
missed, 66; resigned, 71; died, 87. 

6067. Are all the men included in that return who 
have been pensioned living? — I could not say that. 

_ 6068. All that you know is that they were pen- 
sioned? — That they were pensioned. Of course if you 
desire I can find out. 

6069. I wanted to know the extent to which they 
might have been retired on pension from ill-health? — 
Well, I can get that very easily for you. 

6070. The next thing to come to is the question of 
pension — the pension scale as laid down in the Police 
Act of 1883? — Well, sir, I think you may take the 
general case first of all, excluding the cases of retire- 
ment owing to injury on duty. Under 15 years' ser- 
vice on medical certificate, gratuity of one months' 
pay for every completed year’s Service. Over 15 and 


* Vide Appendix XLIL f Vide Appendix XXXY. + Vide Appendix XLV. 
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under 21 years’ service, still requiring medical certifi- 
cate, one-fiftieth of pay for each completed year’s ser- 
vice as a pension. Between 21 and 25 years’ service, 
still on medical certificate, twenty-fiftieths of pay 
•with an addition of two-fiftieths for each completed 
year above 20 years. Over 25 years (it then becomes 
voluntary, for they can retire at 25 years) thirty- 
fiftieths of pay with fiftieth added for each year of 
service completed above 25 years, up to a maximum of 
two-thirds of pay — id est, the maximum is attained 
at 29 years’ service. Then, sir, with regard to cases 
of injury on duty, they are divided into two classes, 
accidental injury and injury other than accidental. 
These are again subdivided according as the incapacity 
is partial or whole. Well, taking the case of acci- 
dental injury first of all; partial incapacity under 
5 years’ service, pension of not more than ten-fiftieths ; 
over 5 years and under 10, pension of not more than 
twelve-fiftieths; over 10 and under 15, pension of not 
more than fifteen-fiftieths; over 15, pension of not 
more than annual pay and not less than ordinary pen- 
sion under the previous section. That is accidental 
injury with partial incapacity. 

6071. Then as to accidental injury with whole in- 
capacity? — Yes, sir. Under 10 years, pension of not 
more than fifteen-fiftieths; over 10 and under 15 years, 
pension of not more than twenty-fiftieths; over 15 
years pension of not more than annual pay and not 
less than ordinary pension. 

6072. All those accidental injuries must be associated 
with the discharge of duty? — Yes, it must be in the 
discharge of their duty. 

6073. Then you come to the injury other than acci- 
dental? — Yes, with partial incapacity. Under 10 years, 
pension of not more than twenty -fiftieths ; over 10 and 
under 15 years, pension of not more than half; over 
15 years, pension of not more than annual pay and not 
less than ordinary pension. Then you come to injury 
on duty other than accidental; whole incapacity, pen- 
sion of not more than annual pay and not less than 
ordinary pension. If the incapacity has been brought 
about or been contributed to by vicious habits the 
pension can be reduced by an amount not exceeding 
five-fiftieths of pay. The pension granted under 15 
years' service may be reduced if partial recovery from 
incapacity eqsues. The. pension so reduced shall not 
be less than one-fiftieth of pay for every completed 
year of service. Then as to widows’ pensions, etc. 
Pensions for widows and allowances for children rf a 
constable who dies from some cause which if it had 
only incapacitated him would have entitled 1 im to 
pension, one-tenth of constable’s pay or a sum of £10, 
whichever is the larger, and for a child one-fiftieth or 
£2 10s., whichever is the larger. When the constable 
has died from some cause not arising from his own 
default but so that his widow and children are not 
entitled to pension under the foregoing, the combined 
gratuities to the widow and children shall not exceed 
the amount of the gratuity that the constable would 
have received had he been merely incapacitated. The 
gratuity to the widow and children of a pensioner who 
dies within 12 mouths of the grant of pension shall 
not exceed the difference between the annual pay of 
tile constable and the amount received of pension. 
"Well, such gratuities are administered under a Trea- 
sury ruling on the point. The general practice under 
Treasury direction in such cases is that half the maxi- 
mum gratuity is awarded to the widow and a sum for 
each child of £ 1 for each year between its actual age 
and 15 years, but always provided that the total does 
not exceed the maximum. This rule has, however, 
been departed from on occasions and gratuities to chil- 
dren have been granted on a slightly more generous 
basis. Pension and gratuity are calculated on the 
average annual amount of pay received during the last 
three years of service. This practice differs from that 
obtaining in England, and is often felt to be a hard- 
ship. The Chief Commissioner will, I think, go fully 
into this matter. I have obtained some particulars 
with regard to the subsequent employment of D.M.P. 
pensioners. We got information in the case of 207 
D.M.P. pensioners residing in and about Dublin. 

6074. Mr. He ad lam. — Is that the whole number? — 
No, sir; we have about 370, I think, altogether, but it 


was a matter that we could not make very close in- 
quiry into; it is rather a general table. 

6075. The Chairman. — I suppose a number of them 
live in the country? — Yes, a large proportion lives in 
the country, and, of course, in those cases we did not 
make any inquiry at all; and in fact these are merely 
cases that the police happened to know about; we 
could not go very far in that matter. There were 107 
not employed at all. The number employed at re- 
muneration under 10/- a week was 18; over 10/- and 
under 15/-, 10; over 15/- and under 20/-, 48; over 
20/- and under 25/-, 18; over 25/-, 7; earnings rot 
known, 4. I have also got particulars of the nature of 
the employment of the men. As insurance and rent 
agents, etc., 27; Port and Docks Police and Veterinary 
Inspectors, 17; messengers, watchmen, and caretakers, 
etc., 34; musicians, 2; summons servers, Civil BUI 
officers, etc., 11; labourers, 5; and men with business 
of their own, shops, etc., 4. 

6076. Mr. Headlam. — Are any of the posts of mes- 
senger in Government offices in Dublin reserved for 
D.M.P. pensioners? — I do not think any of them are 
reserved, but.' I think they do get employment in some 
of the offices. 

6077. The Chairman. — Does this heading of yours 
include such messengers, would it include any of those 
employed in Government offices? — Yes, sir, it does. 
The Post Office and tho Chief Secretary's Office, I 
think, both employ pensioners. The Post Office em- 
ploys D.M.P. pensioners as door-keepers, etc., and I 
think the Chief Secretary’s office have some employed. 
They are employed, but I don’t- think any particular 
office reserves its posts for them. 

6078. Do you know of your owu knowledge that 
there are some of them employed in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s office? — Yes. 

6079. As pensioners? — No, sir; I was wrong in that; 
not as pensioners. There are as a matter of fact 
D.M.P. men there but not pensioners; men who re- 
signed voluntarily. 

6080. Mr. Starkte. — You say there are 18 employed 
at under 10/- per week? — Yes, sir. 

6081. What is the nature of the employment in these 
eases? — That I could not say definitely. It may be 
some part time employment that they would only work 
at for an hour a day or something of that sort. 

6082. The Chairman. — It would not be whole time 
service, but partial service of some sort?— Partial ser- 
vice. 

6083. Mr. Headlam. — Before you leave the question 
of pension may I ask have you any agency for provid- 
ing employment for ex-policemen? — Well, there is a 
register kept of pensioners who desire employment, and 
I think there is a Society that the pensioners have 
started themselves but it has no official position. 

6084. There is an official register and an unofficial 
society? — Yes, quite so. 

6085. Now as to promotions? — Well, candidates for 
promotion to the rank of sergeant, station sergeant, 
or Inspector must in the first place be in possession of 
a certificate of literary qualifications as follows : — Con- 
stable to sergeant, class 3 certificate; Sergeant to Sta- 
tion Sergeant, class 2 certificate; Station Sergeant to 
Inspector, class 1 certificate. 

6086. Are those classifications recommended by the 
Civil Service or are they prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners of Police? — They are prescribed by the Com- 
missioners of Police. 

6087. And carried out by the Civil Service? — And 
carried out by the Civil Service. Civil Service exami- 
nations are held annually, and any constable of five 
years’ service may present himself in class 2 or 3. 
Candidates for class 1 must already hold the class 2 
certificate. The possession of these certificates gives no 
claim whatever to promotion. The qualifications of 
the men holding the required certificate are considered 
(the number varying according to the requirements of 
the service) by a promotion board composed of the 
Assistant Commissioner and the 7 Superintendents. A 
man so considered may be recommended, passed over, 
or finally passed over according to the merits of each 
case. Those recommended, if approved by the Chief 
Commissioner, are first medically examined by the 
principal medical officer as to physical fitness. They 
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men getting their leave? — In times of pressure there 

is. In times of pressure they cannot get it. 

6101. But they get some other day in that case, I 
suppose? — Yes, if possible, sir. 

6102. The Chairman. — Now you come to the point of 
the cost of the police? — Yes. Well I think the first 
thing to be noted in connection with the question of 
the cost is the fact that the Police Courts and the police 
proper are incorporated, as it were, for financial pur- 
poses, because it makes a great difference between the 
accounting for the Dublin Metropolitan Police and the 
accounting for other police forces, and leads to a good 
deal of difficulty in making a comparison. The Chief 
Commissioner, however, will, I think, go more fully 
into that, and I merely mention it. The total cost of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police for the year 1911-12 is 
,£178,142. The Dublin Metropolitan Police vote bears 
£98,787, the appropriations in aid £56,272, and other 
votes £18,083. The appropriations in aid are com- 
posed of the police tax, the carriage fees, fines and 
fees, the publicans’ fees, pedlars’ and chimney 
sweepers’ fees and incidental income. 

6103. What are the publicans’ fees? — They are fees 
under the 3rd and 4th of William the IV. paid by pub- 
licans on renewal of their licences each year. A fee 
of 10/- is paid by each publican. Prior to the Local 
Government Act of 1898 pawnbrokers’ fees duties 
amounting to about £5,000 a year, were also payable 
to the Police Force, but by the Local Government 
Board Act of of 1898 they were handed over to tho 
local authority. 

6104. That is to the Corporation? — Yes. 

6105. And they are placed to the credit of tho Cor- 
porate funds? — Yes. 

6106. £5,000 a year?— Yes; I think £5,095 is the 
average of the last 5 years before they were handed 
over. Well, sir, I have a return if you wish it showing 
the amounts under various headings of the appropria- 
tions made in the last 10 years which was asked for in 
the previous Inquiry. 

6107. Defrayed from the “ Other Votes ” which you 
have here? — Yes, that is mainly the cost of building, 
which is defrayed out of the Board of Works Votes; 
we do not account for it, but- it is charged finaliy 
against us in the appropriation account, but we do not 
estimate for it, nor do we take account of it . 

6108. You have no control over it?— No control over 

it. None. i 

6109. Does that include furniture? — Yes. 

6110. And fuel and light?— Yes, and in’ the Police 
Courts. 

6111. This is the whole Vote?— Yes; I have divided 
it again under various sub-heads if you would care to 
see that, 

6112. There is an item of superannuation. Is that 

Police Court superannuation? — That is the £1,317? 
a a 11S V • 0 that is superannuation under an old 

ri C Vi- 1 1 > t r U . l nk Vi. is P a ^tly Police Courts and partly 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. I think one item of that 
is the pension of a late Chief Commissioner. 

6114. It comes under the ordinary Civil Servieo 
superannuation allowance?— Yes. I think that £1 817 
represents three persons— two of them belong to 'the 

rVr ? UrtB and one belongs to the police proper. 

6115. Is a portion, of the Police Court staff Civil 
Se ™f staff?— Yes, it is all Civil Service staff 

of the DM ft w'Yi 0li “ on tho list 

An* LLv ■ - W \ there 18 0116 m this £1,317. 
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-1 days annual leave and one day per month which Vnt^ Tf joui Vote?— Yes, they are, sir, in our 
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must then pass a test examination departmentally in 
police duties and drill. This examination satisfac- 
torily passed, the men are appointed to the higher 
rank’ in order of seniority as vacancies occur. The 
man passed over may again be considered by a further 
promotion board. Generally speaking, they are con- 
sidered at three promotion boards before being finally 
passed over for promotion. In addition to the three 
classes of certificate already mentioned there is also a 
certificate as to special proficiency known as the op- 
tional certificate, viz. : — in indexing and digesting re- 
turns into summaries. This .s intended to test the 
•capability of men for the position of Divisional clerks. 
A senior constable holding a class 2 certificate and a 
■certificate in the optional subject is eligible as vacancies 
•occur for the position of assistant clerk and the senior 
assistant clerk if certified by a Superintendent as 
highly qualified to perform the special duty is eligible 
for appointment as a divisional clerk with the rank 
and pay of sergeant on a vacancy occurring. Can- 
didates for the rank of Superintendent and Chief In- 
spector are considered by the promotion board, but are 
not subject to any special examination for the rank 
save the medical examination. Well, I have a table* 
here showing the promotions made to the various 
ranks during the last ten years and the average 
service at which certain promotions occurred. Well 
taking the rank of sergeant first of all in 1913 the 
number was 24, and the average service was 15.3 
years: in 1912 the number was 14 and the average ser- 
vice was 14.5 years; in 1911 the number was 6, and the 
average service 15.3 years, and in 1910 the number was 
"9, and the average service 13.3 years. perhaps I 
might give the average over the whole period. 

6088. Yes, there is only a slight variation in all the 
years from 1904 to 1913? — Yes. 

6089. What is the average? — The average number is 
14.7, and the average service is 14.7 years — a curious 
•coincidence. Well, the number promoted to be station 
sergeant, that is the average annual number was 6.2 
at a service of 20.8 years. 

6090. Can you account for the large number 
appointed in 1912 and 1913 as compared with the other 
years?— Well, you see, the previous years had been two 
small ^ years; 1911 and 1910 were small vears, so l 
take it that you must bring up the average when the 
following years were bound to be larger. I think every 
small year must be followed by a large year; it mav 
not be the year immediately following, but soon after. 
The average number of inspectors was 3.2 at an 
average service of 24.1 years, and of Superintendents 
t».9 at an average service of 31.5 years . 

609LIs there a limitation of age as regards the 
$o°eir Bat ° f either Inspector or Superintendent ? — 

. 6092. Then the constitution of this Promotion Board 
m practice puts the men of all divisions on even terms 
as s : ™ prospects of promotion?— Yes, sir. 

6093. That is to say the Assistant Commissioner 
presides, and the 7 Superintendents are there, and thev 
can present the merits of their men respectively ?— . 
xes, sir, quite so. 

6094. And any change, I suppose, as recards the 
position they ought to occupy?— Quite so. S 

6095. Mr. Headlam. — I t does not matter where the 
vacancy occurs?— No, sir. 

6096. A constable from Clontarf mav be called to 

Sl,*i ~Si°i m8St0 "' U? - Ihfr “ i^terchange- 

month per annum - a. 8 


master-Geueral. 

6120. The Chairman. — Are the pensions of the nlmi 

ST-2.-4* l^r&£*S 4 «5 SLSftt 


8100. Mr. Headiam. Is there any 

* Vide Appendix XLIV. 
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probation officers’ expenses, 4357. Those items com- 
pose our Vote proper, amounting to 4155,059. 

6121. What is the probation officer? — Well, that is 
a new appointment under the Probation Act. The 
probation officer — a lady at present — looks after per- 
sons who are on an order of probation, and has to look 
after them, and see that they comply with the require- 
ments of the order, and bring them into Court, and 
make inquiries about them. 

6122. How much is that item? — £357. 

6123. How many persons are there? — One sir, a 
lady — Miss Oargan. She is paid by fees, not by 
salary. 

6124. Then the items defrayed out of other Votes? — 
Building, £14,082; Surveys, £3; rates, £1,1(50 (this 
includes the Police Courts); audit, 4185; printing, 
4795. 

0125. Mr. Headlam. — T hat is the Stationery Office? 
— Yes. 

612(5. It includes stationery and printing? — Yes. 
Law expenses, £66; superannuation, £1,817. 

6127. What are the law expenses? — I suppose 
expenses defrayed out of the Law Charges Vote on 
behalf of our department. 

6128. The Chairman. — That does not mean the 
salary of your solicitor? — No ; the salary of our solicitor 
is paid, out of our own Vote; it is £800. Then Posts 
and Telegraphs, £475, making up the total of 11 from 
•other Votes," £18,088. That makes the gross total 
of £178,142. 

6129. Then money expended by other departments 
upon what they regard ns the service of the Metro- 
politan Police is charged in your Vote? — It is, yes; it 
is charged against us. 

0130. The money or value given by the Metropolitan 
Police Department to other departments is not charged? 
— Is not charged. 

6131. It. is not charged in another Vote? — No, we 
get no credit for it. 

6182. It is considered that it is all for the public 
good? — Yes; the only credit we get is a very small 
note at the foot of the estimate in which we say that 
so many men are employed in Government depart- 
ments, and that so much ought to he paid for it, or 
words to that effect, but no actual notice is taken of it. 

. .6138. Mr. Headlam. — These items appear in every 
Vote as additional- services. That is what I think they 
•are called? — Yes, . 

6184. Mr. Staukie. — What becomes of the fines 
imposed at the police Courts, and which are paid? — 
'They form portion of our appropriation. 

6135. Under which heading? — Fines and fees. 

6136. Are the whole of the fines and fees paid over? 
—Yes. 

6187. They are put under the head of “ Fines and 
Fees " here? — Yes, fiues and fees. 

. 6138. The Chairman. — Fines in the case of prosecu- 
tions for breaches of bye-laws of the Corporation? — 
'They do not come; for example, sanitary cases— they 
do not come to us. 

6130. Although a policeman may prosecute in that 
case the fine goes to the Corporation? — Yes, sir, to the 
Corporation. They come within our account as a 
matter _ of fact, but the money does not come 
to us; it is payable to the Corporation. And there are 
other fines such as in the cases under the Cattle 
Diseases Act, and things of that sort, in which portion 
goes to the Board of Agriculture- and portion to the 
informer, but, generally speaking, a large proportion of 
all the fines imposed in the Police Courts come to our 
•credit. 

6140. It is only really the fines that are imposed 
for the carrying out of penal statutes in connection 
with order and peace that come to the police? — Yes. 

6141. Mr. Staukie. — Is it confined to fines in prose- 
•cutions at the suit of the police? — Yes, I think so. 

6142. Or does it extend to penal prosecutions by a 
private person ?— Well, I think those are so rare really 
that I cannot call any to mind just at present. 

6148. The Chairman. — For instance, now, suppose 
a person appointed by the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals prosecutes and a fine is imposed?— 
Yes, that fine nqjv goes to the police, but formerly half 
of it went to the Society; but that has been done away 
with within the last two or three years. 


6144. Mr. Starkie. — Is there no portion awarded to 
the Society?— No, sir, I do not think so. 

6145. Mr. Headlam. — You say it goes to the police, 
and it is appropriated in aid of the Vote? — Yes. 
Generally speaking, I suppose 90 per cent, of all fines 
imposed at the Police Courts are brought to our 
credit. In fact wherever the Act under which a pro. 
secution is brought does not state the particular alloca- 
tion of the fine that fine is allocated to our funds. 

6146. You have a Police Reward Fund? — There is an 
item under a sub-head for reward, extra pay and cloth- 
ing allowance. 

6147. What is the amount of the item? — Well it 
averages at about £1,000. 

6148. That is distributed every year? — Yes. 

6149. Among the police at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners? — Yes, and the Chief or Under Secretary. 

It is under the 6th and 7th of William the IV. It is a 
special grant. It states that with the authority of the 
Chief or Under Secretary rewards, etc., for specially 
good service may be given. 

6150. Is that given to men of all ranks, or only to 
constables? — All ranks. Of course, that £1,000 is not 
all reward. It comes to the three things — reward, 
extra pay and clothing allowance. That is an allow- 
ance for, men who do duty in plain clothes, as compen- 
sation for the use of their ordinary clothes while doing 
police duty. 

6151. The Chairman. — Not the “ G ” Division? — 
No. 

6152. But the divisional plain clothes men? — Quite 
so. The extra pay includes the provision of refresh- 
ments to men who, owing to pressure of duty, can- 
not got back to their stations, etc., for their ordinary 
meals. That, I think, is recently the principal item 
of the extra pay. 

6153. Mr. Headlam. — In that case out of this 
£1,000?— Yes. . 

6154. Do the mounted men get higher pay than the 
rest? — No, but they get an additional allowance of 6d. 

6155. Sixpence a week? — Yes, 6d. a week as glove 
and spur money. 

6156. The Chairman. — You have it included in the 
Appendix? — Yes. 

6157. And boot money? — All the Force get 8d. a 
week boot money. 

6158. Mr. Headlam. — How are the arrangements 
made as to allowing men to let lodgings — is that a 
matter for the discretion of the Commissioner, or is it 
settled by regulation? — I do not think that it is a 
matter that the Commissioner interferes with. Of 
course, I think that the men’s lodgings are. always 
inspected, and it must be seen that they are properly 
conducted, etc., but I do not think that there is any 
bar to the keeping of lodgings by the men. Well I 
have divided the cost; I have allocated it between the 
police proper and the Police Courts to show you the 
cost of the police as distinguished from that of 
the. Police Courts. That is taken from the 
Criminal and Judicial Statistics; this figure is taken 
from that. Well, the establishment, that is excluding 
the Police Courts, salaries and pay, £105,415. 

6159. Taking the Police Courts as distinguished from 
the establishment, do you include in the former the 
police who are employed at the bridewell and about 
the Court? — We only charge in this account to the 
Courts the police who do duty as Court ushers and 
Court messengers, etc. We do not charge any of the 
men who happen to be there on what might be called 
police duty. 

6160. Do you include the bridewell staff? — No; we 
consider that police duty. We -only include men who 
may be considered as officers of the Court, who would 
be employed there as ushers, etc. Well, the establish- 
ment, salaries and pay, £105,415; allowances and con- 
tingent expenses, £2,377; clothing, £3,026; superan- 
nuation, £34,142; horses, etc., £1,192; station house 
charges, £14,488; other miscellaneous charges, £2,660; 
total cost, £163,296; proportion paid by Treasury, 
£110,224; Police Courts salaries and pay, £7,810; fuel 
and light, £140; superannuation, £926; rents, rates, 
etc., £618; other miscellaneous charges, £352; total 
of cost, £9,846; proportion paid by Treasury, £6,646. 

6161. The Chairman. — Is that fuel and light sup- 
plied by the Board of Works? — Yes, and they charge 
us in the Appropriation Account for it. 
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6162. And that must include the lighting aud heat- 
ing of the bridewell? — Yes, but at the same time the 
fuel and lighting in this Courts’ part does not include 
the lighting, etc., of the bridewell. 

6168. Is that sum of .£100 odd for the Courts alone? 
— For the Courts only, sir. 

6164. This is the Police Courts proper? This has 
nothing to do with Green Street? — No, it is the Police 
Court proper, but there are three of them — the Police 
Courts at Inns Quay, at Kingstown, and at Clontarf, 
but it is for the Police Courts only. We got the parti- 
culars for this return from the Board of Works, and 
we asked them to give us the proportion paid on behalf 
of the Police Courts only. 

6165. Does that fuel and lighting item include 
cleaning? — I don’t think so, sir; I think the cleaning 
would come under the other miscellaneous charges. 

6166. What is the amount of the other miscellaneous 

charges? — £352. Of course, these figures, to some 

extent, are only approximate. We have to take the 
proportion in making the division between the two 
services in some cases where it is impossible to arrive 
exactly at the figure to be charged; but they may be 
taken, I think, as accurate. 

6167. As fairly accurate? — Yes. 

6168. Now about the local contributions? — Yes. 

6169. The limit is 8d. in the £? — Yes, that Is the 
maximum which can be imposed. 

6170. And it has always been imposed, or at least I 
think for many years? — I think, sir, it lias since the 
’fifties, since about 1855 ; I think that is the date, aud 
for some time before that also, for there was a gap, as 
it were, for a few years where something less was 
imposed, I think 7d.‘, but you may take it that from 
1850 the maximum rate has been imposed. 

6171. Has the addition of the townships mode any 
difference in the amount received as the local contri- 
bution? — Oh, yes, certainly'; it has made no difference 
jn the rate, but it made a very considerable difference 
in the amount. 

. 61 i 72 - Well, assuming that the expense of the forces 
in the added area had not increased in proportion to 
the sum received from that added area, has the result 
been a reduction of the Vote?— Well, it would if the 
ease holds as you say. 

6178. But I w^nt to know does it hold? — Well I 
do not think it does, but I would like to look into the 
figures before answering you definitely on that point, 
point that I could not answer on straight off. 

6174. Naturally the police expenses all round, apart 
from any addition to the strength of the Force had 
increased owing to the added area, the barracks’, and 
all the rest.— Yes, quite so, and they have also 
increased, I think, in various ways, and without hav- 
ui ,! f ctual ?e ures before one, I think it would be 
difficult to say, hut there is no doubt whatever, that if 
our expenses in connection with the added area were 
not as much as the money that we got in, the result 
would be a saving to the vote generally. 

• Bllt as far as you know, without enquiring 
into it for a moment, you do not think that there has 
been any change?— No, sir, I do not. 


6176. Now about the valuation of Dublin upon 
which this rate is struck, have changes recently taken 
place in that respect? — Well, sir, you may take it as 
a rule that the valuation goes up every year. In all 
my experience it has gone up steadily; it has increased 
steadily each year. There has been a re-valuation 
within the last few years but that won’t como into 
force for some time, I understand, and consequently it 
does not affect us at present. It is said that there 
may be a very considerable increase in the valuation. 

6177. Has the amount receivable been increasing 
more or less from year to year? — It has, sir. Now, 
for example, in 1908-4 the police tax, the not amount 
of the whole tax, was £40,971, but in 1912-18 it is 
£46,352. It has gone up steadily each year. 

6178. Mr. Headlam. — Can you say wliat proportion 
of the total cost of the police is provided by the local 
authority? — By the police tax? 

6179. Yes. — Well it is roughly, I may say, 25 per 
cent., or it may be 30 per cent. 

6180. The Chairman. — What is the total amount of' 
it now? — £46,000. 

6181. And that is the total of your Vote? — £173,000. 

6182. What proportion is that? — It is not 25 per 
cent. ; it is about 23 per cent. 

6183. Now this, of course, is collected by the Cor- 
poration ? — Yes, sir. 

6184. With other taxes? — Yes, sir; it is included in 
their general demand on the citizens. 

6185. And there is no difficulty about paying it? — 
Well, there is, sir; they have refused to pay it. 

6180. When did that come about? — Some years ago. 

6187. But you never have, fallen short? — No, sir, 
because we get it by another means. Wo now get the 
police tax by another means instead of getting it 
through the Corporation. We make a demand ou tlio 
Government, who pay us out of the Local Taxation 
Account, and stop the money which would go to the 
Corporation from the Local Taxation Account. 

6188. As to the estimate of what you ask to have 
stopped, have you particulars as to the extent to which 
the taxes are recovered by the Corporation, or is your 
estimate formed upon 8d.' in the £ on the valuation?— 
It is formed on 8d. in the £ on the valuation, because 
the Corporation are safeguarded against loss, ns it 
were, from irrecoverable rates by the 5 per cent, they 
get for collection. They are entitled ns collectors of 
the police tax to 5 per cent. 

6189. You deduct that? — We deduct that; wo only 
get the net amount. 

0190. And that suits you as compared with when it 
was collected on behalf of the police by the collector- 
general. By this method you really come off better? — 
I think we do, sir. 

6191. Because whether they collect the rate or not 
you get the money? — We get the money. 

6192. Mr. Starkie.— Are the Corporation paid 5 
per cent, when the money is received from the Govern- 
ment? — They are. 

6193. Mr/ Headlam. — That is to say you claim on 
the valuation less 5 per cent-.? — Yes,' we merely ask 
for the net amount. 


. Chairman. — Mr. Dunne, you are Super- 

mtendent at headquarters? — Yes, sir. ’ 1 

61 95. Of the Dublin Metropolitan Police?— Yes, sir, 
a lo S « Up ^ t f n 4 eilfc of the “ B ” Division. 

6196. What is your service, Mr. Dunne? — Forty 

years and nine months, sir. J 

Ho 1 w , lo . n §. hav ’ e you been Superintendent?— 
Since the 1st of January, 1905. 

- , 619 1 8- how long have you combined the Super- 
cwf de f^ iP i° th f w ith the Superintendent- 

March** k ead quarters? — Two years, sir, the 1st of 

Tvr 61 ^'^ 0 ^’-^ 00 have heard the particulars that Mr 
• S - 8 / Ve ^ US re S ard to the strength and 
the administration of the Force?— Yes 
w!°r°' And perhaps ^ thing we should like to 
D , m y° u ‘ s J ,ome further particulars as to the way 
ranks'?— Yes? ° f the D ' M - P - located to all 


Superintendent James Donne examined. 


0201. First of all there is the Superintendent of the 
division? — Yes, sir, I was going to begin with the 
recruits. 

6202. Then begin with the recruits?— Well, the 
Force, as you are aware, sir, is recruited from the 
rural districts of Ireland. Candidates write to the 
Chief Commissioner offering themselves as such. 
Forms are then sent to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
of the district in which they reside, and inquiries are 
made as to the character and antecedents and asso- 
ciates of the candidate. If he is all right then sir, 
a formal examination is held by the District Inspector 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary in. the distrioV and 
the papers arc then sent to the Castle, to the 
Chief Commissioner, and they are retained by me until 
such time as a batch of recruits are going to be called. 
Of course, I should say that when the papers come back 
from the Royal Irish Constabulary all this duty of 
supervising the recruiting is generally doue by' the 
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Assistant Commissioner, or if he is absent the Chief 
Commissioner does it, that is to classify the recruits 
according to their height, weight, build, and general 
intelligence displayed from the papers that arc sent for- 
ward. No man in general is classed ns a first-class 
candidate now, sir, except he is over 5 feet 11 inches 
in height, and is as well fairly intelligent, and has a 
good chest measurement, and everything like that. 
The standard height is 5 feet 10 iuclies, and the chest 
measurement 36 inches, but of late years very few are 
recruited under G feet 11 inches. They are chiefly con- 
fined to the first-class candidates. It is only in excep- 
tional cnsos that second-class candidates are called — 
for instance, if there was a little shortage in the first 
class, one or two or three second-class candidates might 
be called in then. They are then brought up to the 
Castle and seen by the Assistant Commissioner in 
turn, and questioned as to tlieir occupation and 
goner al knowledge, and if he considers them suitable 
lie sends them before the medical officer to be examined, 
and each man’s papers are token, of course, to the 
Assistant Commissioner at the selection, and they are 
again sent to the medical officer to show all about the 
measurement, and everything as well. Those then that 
are passed by the medical officer are brought again 
back to the Assistant Commissioner, and he orders 
them to the Depot, and gives them cards. The custom 
is then that if the Chief Commissioner is present, I 
form up all the candidates for him, and he addresses 
them in an advisory way — you may call it a fatherly 
way — as to how they should go on in the Depot, and 
how they should work, aud their habits, and every- 
thing of that sorb, and when everything is done they 
are sent on to the Depot, and they are retained there 
six months. They have to undergo there, of course, 
two hours' drill every day. 

6203. What becomes of the men who may not be 
recruited, although they are brought up on their papers 
— men who are not regarded as perhaps quite eligible 
on a personal interview, or who are rejected by the 
doctor? — They are sent home again, and they have to 
bear their own expenses. 

6204. Up and down? — Up and down. Every form 
sent out clearly sets forth that they come at their own 
risk, and if they do not pass the doctor they will have 
to bear the expense themselves. 

6205. I take it that the place that the recruits are 
sent to is the Depot in Kevin Street? — Yes. 

6206. The Dublin Metropolitan Police Depot? — Yes, 
that is where the young men are trained. 

6207. And where the police vans are kept and the 
troop is kept? — Yes, sir, and they are kept there for 
six months, and get two hours’ drill every week day 
save Saturday, and they get three-quarters of an hour 
gymnastics and four and a half hours’ school, and they 
are taught swimming in the summer season, and are 
brought to the public baths every Friday afternoon, 
and trained how to swim at the publio baths in Tara 
Street, and they are taught ambulance stretcher drill, 
and they have to attend so many lectures from the 
principal medical officer’ on first aid, and how to render 
first aid to the injured under the St. John's Ambulance 
Association’s rule. 

6208. Mr. Headlam. — They have to get a certificate? 
— They do not get certificates of late years, and I 
don't know exactly how it occurred. Formerly I got 
it myself; I got a certificate and medallion, but of late 
years they have not been getting certificates. I don’t 
know how it occurs, hut they have not been getting 
them, but they are fully taught the St. John's Ambu- 
lance work, and they have to go through the regular 
course there. I should say that they are only sent to 
the Depot twice a year. 

6209. The Chairman. — About this certificate, was 
there any question of fees involved? — No, sir, I never 
had to pay anything. 

6210. Was there anything recently?— -I never heard. 
There was an outside doctor brought to the barracks 
in Kevin Street, and he would instruct them there, 
and give them so many lectures, and at the end of that 
term you were examined, and if you passed you got 
yopr certificate, and at the end of the year if you went 
up and passed successfully again you got a medallion. 

6211. it is continued now as far as the giving of 
lectures? — Yes; Dr. Oulton gives the lectures. 


6212. And is there an examination? — No, sir. 

6213. It used to be done by outside doctors? — Yes, 
by outside doctors. 

6214. Who were interested in the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association? — Yes, sir, that is so. Recruits are 
only sent in twice a year, and, of course, they come 
out twice a year. The usual number called up is 24 to 
28 twice a year, aud out of that there are never more 
than about 16 or 18 selected. Some refuse to come. 

A good many refuse to come. 

6215. Others are rejected by the doctor on ac- 
count of physical defects? — Yes. At the end of six 

months, when they are thoroughly trained, they are 
examined then by the Assistant Commissioner, but if 
he was absent the Chief Commissioner would examine 
all the recruits in the Depot as to their qualifications 
in police duties and drill and general intelligence. 
They have to know the topography of the city; they are 
sent out in hatches to be taught that, and to be shown 
the fire alarm station, and how to work the fire 
alarms, and so on, through the city, and how to work 
the telephone, and they are made generally practically 
useful policemen before they are sent out on duty. 

6216. Now as regards their habits, you have told us 
what they do daily in the way of drill and exercises of 
different sorts, and schools, and, so on? — Yes. 

6217. But are they obliged to do anything in the 
way of cleaning up their quarters, or anything, of that 
sort? — Oh, they have to scrub out every Saturday their 
dormitories and their kitchen and scullery, and all that 
sort of thing, and that has to be done every Saturday. 
They have to parade their kits for the Inspector every 
Saturday to see that they have a supply of everything 
— underclothing and everything. 

6218. And then at the end of the six months what is 
done? — They are examined, as I told you, by 
the Commissioner, and they are brought down 
then, and they are sworn in by the Assistant 
Commissioner. As a rule then after their swear- 
ing in (in fact he always does it) the Chief Com- 
missioner parades them in the Castle Yard, and sees 
them drilled and examined in police duties in his own 
presence by the Drill Inspector, and then they are called 
up and allocated to the divisions according as vacancies 
suit. For instance, now we often had, 22 vacancies 
when a batch would be coming out, and perhaps have 
only 16 men to fill all those vacancies. They are 
allocated according to whatever station the Assistant 
Commissioner thinks wants it worse. Some divisions 
can bear a shortage better than others owing to stress 
of work. Some divisions are always pressed for men. 

6219. If a recruit does not do very well when he is at 
the Depot, I suppose you would send him away? — 
Well there are always two or three out of every batch 
that resign, and if a recruit misconducts himself or is 
found dilatory or stupid, and if it was considered that 
he would never make a good policeman, he would be 
sent away; but that does not occur very often. 

6220. But still they are probationers? — Oh, yes, sir, 
thej' are probationers the whole time they are there;’ 
they are never anything else once they go up until they 
leave the Depot. In the Depot they receive 15/- a 
week as pay, and out of that they have to provide 
themselves with everything, and pay for their own 
washing, and of course, pay for their maintenance, 
breakfast and dinner and supper. They are well 
looked after there, exceptionally well looked after. In 
summer they rise at 6 in the morning, and get coffee 
at 6.30. In the winter months they get up at 6.30, 
and get coffee at 7. Then they get breakfast at 8 
o’clock or 8.15. 

6220a. They do drill before breakfast? — One hour’s 
drill before breakfast and one hour afterwards, 
and then they have 4J- hours’ school every day. Then 
they are allocated to divisions. They are received by 
the Superintendent who, something after the 
example of the Commissioner, gives them r, lecture 
as to how they should go on in their divisions, and 
the different temptations they will meet in certain 
localities, and what to avoid, and all that sort of 
thing ; and then they are measured for uniform and 
fitted, and after 10 days or so they are sent out on 
duty on the streets. Sometimes it might be longer, 
according to the amount of uniforms on hand at the 
time in the general store, and we might have to get 
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more for them, and It might be a fortnight or three 
weeks before they are sent out. They then do a tour 
of duty at the police station in plain clothes, and are 
sent out on beats with the constables in uniform, so 
as to assist them. I should have added that while in 
the Depot they are sent to the Police Courts every 
Saturday morning to understand how to give evidence, 
and how to deport themselves before the magistrates, 
and all that sort of thing. Then they go on for regular 
duty on the 1st of the month, or if they came out in 
the middle of a month they are allowed to remain on 
day duty the following month before doing night duty. 

6221. What are the tours of duty? — There is an 
average of 8 hours per man per day 'from 6 to 9 one 
day and 3 to 10 — that ; s 10 hours. The following 
day they only do from 9 to 3 — that is 6 hours. That 
makes an average of 8 hours per day. For night duty 
there are two reliefs, and they only do an average 
of 7 hours a night — from 7 to 1 one night, and from 10 
to 6 the following one. They change each alternate 
sight.. The greater part of the duty in the shape of 
arresting prisoners, and all that sort of thing, is, as 
far as possible, done by the relief coming off duty at 
1 o'clock, so that they will be better able to attend 
the Courts. Of course, there is no allowance for 
attending the Courts.- The men do night duty, 
aad they have to go to the Courts in their own 
time- On some occasions if men were pressed the 
Superintendent would allow them off at 11 o'clock. 
Supposing they were out till 6 in the morning, if it can 
be done at all. he will allow them off at 11 o’clock 
the following night instead of coming off at one. 

6222. That is to say, when a man has to attend the 
Police Court he gets some relief from liis tour of duty? 
—On the following night he would have a short night’s 
tour, and after 11 o'clock, when the public-houses close 
the ordinary drunks dear away or the half-drunks, and 
there is not so much call for the police, and we are 
able to let off a certain percentage of them. The 
Commissioners have approved of that, both the Chief 
and Assistant Commissioners. 

6223. How does the constable work his beat? — There 
is a percentage of those men that do duty where the 
street traffic is dangerous. There might be about 44 
men on traffic duty. 

Af 6 “ 4 -, Poi , nt duty?— Point duty, that is at the centre 
of the street regulating the traffic. Thev do an average 

f h ° U ,r ° f th T 4 duty - The J ? et hour out of 
that for dinner. In some places they onlv do 6 hours, 
if there are really bad points: at College Green tliev are 
on duty from 9 to 3 on one day and 3 to 9 the follow- 
ing day. And then Nassau Street, which is one of the 
most dangerous points we have in the eitv and 
requires a very energetic and watchful man to be suc- 
hfrot r at a ■ x, He d P es the same tour as the man 

la “ lL e r u: “ the ” ' ,0 from 10 to “■ ' rith “ b ™ 

period do the men on night duty go 

»fLhment‘"oi ' °\ b ," r " k tempo™?* 

iwraiunent?— Oh yes. Men goin „ , , j L 

.n the evening do till 1 in the morning without Jetting 

Tb * mm '*'> °» fcom 10 till Oare 

Sfjis ot a P*** 12 to have some refresh. 

r«.. co So™ arss mnst ic - »“ d *• 


men coma off at 1 


Th 4 t re is alwa >' s one relief on the” streets" 1 

* * » - gWS a 

every facility to „ B t e ^ \ lt W afforded 
that the men got in mv time S Sfc ela atlons 

&*%£ ells? 80<>d ClaSS COm, ' ng: ^getting^a 

sa¥SE-l£V1 s “'’i 


6228. The Chairman. — Tell us shortly about how the 
man works his beat? — He is marched from the station. 
First he falls in at the station house a quarter of an 
hour before the time he is marched out — for instance, 
at 5.45 in the morning, and at 8.45, and at 2.45, and 
at 6.45, and 9.45. Everything that has occurred for 
24 hours is read out for them; every person that is. 
wanted to be arrested for any serious offence is read 
out for them at the station, or a description of the per- 
son, or complaints made by the public calling attention 
to irregularities or disorder in the streets; that is read 
for them also, and very often if there was a bad com- 
plaint in from the residents the man would be told not 
to work his beat according to the regulation, but 
specially to confine himself more or less to one parti- 
cular street or one particular part of the street, to- 
abate this nuisance that they have heard of from the 
public. On the regular beat the constable is sup- 
posed to walk at the rate of miles an hour. There 
are so many beats iu every sub-division. We will say 
there are 4 sections in the sub-division, and each sec- 
tion divided perhaps into 3 beats, and in some places 
into 4 beats, and the constable is sent to patrol one of 
them, or if there was a shortage of constables one man 
might be given more than one of them. He is sup- 
posed to go at the rate of 24 miles an hour, and to see- 
every part within his beat. Every man is timed on 
Ins beat. Each constable is supplied with a beat-book 
showing the time allowed for his beat either singly or 
combined. There are both scales in the book, the- 
single scale and the combined scale, and it gives the 
time each man lias to take in patrolling a single beat 
or a combined beat. The station sergeant, of course 
inspects him if the Inspector is not taking up duty at 
tu u e » or is not P reEent in the station. If he is 
there he is responsible for the parade. He inspects 
them to see that every man is properly dressed and 
clean, and has all bis appointments with him, and that 
lie has his memorandum book. Every man is now 
supplied with an official memorandum book and he has 
to see that they have them, and see that tlieir staffs- 
and their appointments are all right, and then the ser- 
geant- marches them out to their beat. If there are 
two sergeants in a station, like College Street, one ser- 
geaut would take the third and fourth sections or the 
hrst and second, and would march the men for those- 
sections to their beat, and see them posted. The- 
sergeant does the same tour of duty as a constable, 
and he parades with them, and goes out with 
S’ * ud 4 See M Very m , an oS before 116 S°es off him- 
5?:r ■ ha j nters the , u i imbe , rs of bls men who are doing 
3- y ', ? nd accouat f them to the station sergeant! 

down tl J elr numbers as they come in off- 
duty. The sergeant goes out with them, and then sees 
that even- man is in, and then the sergeant is dis 
missed off duty, and goes home. b 

o ,S e i t0 *r h ,n rs “ nt ^ N ». it is according 
o the wav the relief was. For instance, one dav the 
sergeant would have the supervision of a big "relief 

yawj* d,r he " ieh ‘ *■»“ 

6230. The Chairman, — A nd in some of tim 
stsiioo, in tile division he might not have more than 
soon ies * ln some smatl stations 4 and 5 and" 

mm sessmss 

6232 And with the exception of the time tw 

man twice within their tour, and some of 
are in some convenient place, more oft^ th^ ?£*? 
and to enter on that card the nZw t “ thafi > 
and the time he visits him Th e Insncctnf L consfcable 
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2 one day, and from 2 to 10 the next, and then on 
night duty the Inspector goes on at 10 every night 
for a month, and there is a percentage of nights that 
he will get off at 4 o’clock in the morning, that is if 
every place is quiet and normal. 

The. Committee adjourned for luncheon, and resumed 
at 2 p.jn. 

Superintendent James Dunne further examined. 

0284. The Chaiuman. — Now we had partly entered 
upon the duty of Inspectors? — I would ask you to 
allow me to go back to the recruit for a moment. I 
said that the class of recruits we are getting were as 
good as formerly. What I meant was that they were 
as tall and as smart-looking as formerly, but they are 
not as robust men as they were some years ago. There 
are not so many among them capable of doing clerical 
work as what used to come. 

6235. You mean to say that their order of intelli- 
gence or education is not as high? — It is not as high 
amongst some of them. Formerly we had some men of 
pretty good education coming in, say, men who had 
failed for the Civil Service, the Excise, and things 
like that, and latterly we have not had that class 
coming to us, but still they are smart-looking in 
appearance, but not nearly so robust or so powerful 
policemen as we used to have. 

6286. Not so stout physically? — Not so stout physi- 
cally. We have taken men of 10J- stone; of course, 
that is very low. 

6237. Mr. Headlam. — Y ou have not reduced your 
standard height or chest measurement? — We have never 
reduced it. The chest measurement is 36 inches, and 
86 inches for a policeman is slight measurement 
enough. 

6238. The Chaiuman. — They are examined by your 
own medical officer? — Yes. 

6239. And the recruits must be normally within 
what ages? — Within the ages of 20 and 26. 

6240. On the whole, Mr. Dunne, you are satisfied 
with the recruits? — Yes, air. 

6241. If they have a good constitution you will 
turn them into good men? — A lot of them do turn out 
very good men. 

6242. Have you anything more to say about the 
Inspector? — Well, I did not touch the station sergeant 
at all, and that is the middle officer between the two. 
You have got the sergeants, the length of service that 
they get the rank at. Mr. Magill gave you that. 

6243. Yes. — Well the station sergeants generally get 
that rank at 20 years’ service or so. They are allotted 
to whatever station a vacancy occurs in for station 
sergeant. There are a certain number of stations 
which have only 2 station sergeants. Each has then 
to do 24 hours on and 24 hours off duty; and then there 
are some of the very busy stations which have three 
station sergeants where they do a tour of 8 hours each, 
2 months of day duty and one month of night duty, 
and they are accountable for the supervision of the 
station, and for the receiving of all charges or the 
refusal of them if they are improper charges. They 
have to make an entry of the occurrences which are 
reported on the streets by the sergeants and constables 
in a book which is called the occurrence book. They 
have to keep all the books of the station, which, of 
course, are very numerous. There is a State book, the 
allocation or beat book, which shows every hour that a 
man is patrolling on for the whole year 'round during 
the day or night, and then there is the bail book, the 
prisoners' book, the habitual drunkards’ book, the 
refused charges book (that has to be filled up too), the 
lost property book, and numerous other books such as 
general dealers, pedlars, street-cleaning bye-laws, mili- 
tary prisoners arrested, and all that sort of thing. In 
some stations they are very hard pressed, and there is 
very hard work in disturbed times, particularly like 
the last 6 or 7 months that we are after passing 
through, from August on to the end of J anuary, and in 
some busy stations, such as Store Street and College 
Street, they were working at very high pressure all 
the time, and practically were never off duty. A man 
who was going off at 6 in the morning would get off 


at 2, and would not go home, but would return and 
stay ou till 11 o'clock at night, and the man who 
should come on at 2 would probably come on at 9 or 
10 in the morning to assist the station sergeant there, 
and go home to his dinner, and come back and work 
till 11 o’clock at night That does not occur very often 
except in very disturbed times. In the absence of the 
Inspector they parade all the police, and see them on 
and off duty, and see that every man is correctly 
dressed and attentive, and in a condition to do his 
duty properly, and in some places there are only 2 
station sergeants. Now there are a couple of stations 
in the city — one of them is Newmarket and the other 
is Lad Lane, where there are only 2 station sergeants. 
Well, in Newmarket the majority of the prisoners are 
never brought in until after 11 o’clock at night, from 
that till 3 o’clock in the morning. Undesirable charac- 
ters now live in common lodging-houses in the “A” 
Division about Meath Street and Ashe Street and all 
round that neighbourhood. They lodge there in those 
places, and when they come home from the Phcenix 
Park and other parts of the city to that neighbourhood 
they generally become disorderly, and quarrel and fight-; 
and prisoners are brought in there till 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and the station sergeant there very seldom 
gets a few hours’ rest. He is allowed by the regulations 
to have a few hours' rest, but it is seldom that he can 
get a rest there in that- particular place. 

6244. Newmarket is a 2-officer station? — A 2-offieer 
station, and the same thing prevails at Lad Lane. 
Lad Lane has a slum area too all round York Street 
and Mercer Street, and a lot of prisoners are brought 
in there late at night; and, of course, they have to 
see out the relief at 6 in the morning, and the number 
of men coming off at 6, and that combined with the 
prisoners coming in at a late hour leaves them so that 
they practically get no rest. 

6245. At the same time you do not suggest any way 
in which that could be amended? — I have been speak- 
ing to my 2 Commissioners on that subject, and, of 
course, they will speak to you on it. 

6246. Now you have described the station house 
officer and his numerous duties. Now give us the 
Inspector? — Well, the Inspector does two months 
of day duty and one of night duty, 8 hours' 
tour, and also fills the beat card. He visits 
the sergeants and men of his division, and he has the 
whole division during that- tour of duty, and he calls 
on the sergeants when he meets them for their cards, 
and he initials them, and sees that they have their 
men properly counted, and that they are doing their 
duty regularly, and he supervises, of course, all the 
sergeants to see that they are enforcing the licensing 
laws, and that they do not allow any irregularity.' He 
sees that they are enforcing the licensing laws and the 
betting laws,’ and everything like that, and the Inspec- 
tor has a very hard time of it. and he has lots of 
inquiries to make and complaints to receive from the 
public, and various other things that he has to inquire 
into and report on, and he has very often to make 
those reports when he is off duty in the evening, or 
when he should be off duty. 

6247. Now how many station house officers have you 
in the " B " Division? — Five; three at College Street 
and two at Lad Lane, and a sergeant at Clarendon 
Street. 

6248. How many hours is Clarendon Street open? — 
From 6 in the evening until 2 in the morning. 

6249. Has the creation of a Central Depot made any 
difference in the retention of prisoners at station 
houses? — Oh, it has, sir. 

6250. What difference? — All female prisoners except 
those charged with drunkenness are sent direct to the 
bridewell; they are not retained at the station at all; 
also all infirm male prisoners, children and respectable 
males. 

6251. But they are brought to the station for the 
charge to be entered first? — Yes. 

6252. How are they sent? — They are sent in cabs 
during the day time and night time, and, of course, 
if they are charged with drunkenness they are kept in 
the station till the van calls for them between 7 and 8 
o’clock in the morning, and they are conveyed to the 
bridewell then. 
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6253. Then as regards other prisoners, the van calls 
and takes them along just as usual? — Yes. 

6254. It is only in the case of female prisoners who 
are not drunk that the new system has been adopted? 
— Yes, and the others I have just mentioned. 

' 625 5. After the charge is taken they are sent on to 
the central bridewell? — Yes. 

6256. Now about the charge sheets. Of course, in 
the refused charge book the station sergeant enters 
nothing of the particulars of the charge which he 
refuses? — Yes. 

6257. But a charge that is accepted he puts in the 
charge book? — He does; he puts it in the charge sheet 
first and enters the particulars then in the book with 
the name and address of the person charged and of 
the nature of the charge against him. 

6258. The precise nature of the charge?— Yes, 
“ drunk and disorderly,” “ larceny,” etc. 

6259. Then that charge sheet" goes down to the 
Court? — Yes; and these are examined bv the Inspector 
and by the Superintendent when he calls, before they 
go to Court, that is if they do call in the meantime. 
They are always examined by him, and he enters in 
the book that the charge sheets are correct. 

6260. At any rate the charge sheet goes to the Court? 
— res, sir. 

6261. That is the document on which the magistrate 
makes his ruling? — Yes. 

f i 262 i, Tkat is in fact instead of the Pettv Sessions 
Cider Book that prevails in the country?— It takes the 
place of that. Now I will tell you about the record of 
the Bridewell. 

• ®- ow many Inspectors have you 

in « 1 ® B Division? — Four; that includes a storekeeper. 

6264. In the Lower Castle Yard?— Yes. 

6265. And how many station house officers?— Five. 

6266. In the absence of the Inspector does the sta- 
tion house officer ever do inspection?— He does 

6267. And in the absence of the station house officer 
who does it?— The sergeant does it; he does the sta- 
tion house duty, but he never takes the Inspector’s 

6268. Now let us know about the Bridewell?— I can 
give you the number of station sergeants and sergeants 
in each division, and constables also, if you would 
llk A>fiQ h nZ e lt- 1 don l t think - vou g°t that to-dav. 

6269 Oh yes. we have it?— When prisoners “ are 

there 6ht t0 ^ Bndewe11 there are four Matrons kept 

6270. Perhaps you would give us the number of In- 
L 0D ;r h .°? se n <>®c er s, sergeants, and eon- 
srables in each division?— Yes. Well, in the A Divi- 
8 i ve J° u the Superintendent and all), one 
Superintendent, 5 Inspectors, 7 station sergeants, 20 
sergeants, 162 constables: total, 195. Wellf of the 5 
a dr ^ instructor and another is In- 
5* f v he trO0p ' , There only 8 patrol Inspec- 
tor for ordinary work in the streets. P 

A ® i Y‘ sion . of course, contains the Kevin 
Bar ^ S? -^, and includes Chan 

4 fnst^torf DlT ‘ Slon i one Superintendent, 

4 inspectors, o station sergeants, 17 sergeants and 

CaMIa * r t?. s P. e ? fori! » storekeeper at the LoWer 
SSL?*?- ° <" Superintendent, 3 In. 

sergeants 1 may explain to you one is in charee of the 
Pol.ee Court, and of the collection of ail and 

fc? S3 cl ” lre l ?* i&w S“tne„ 

SueS f hon « duty in the 

S'ai’We- WIcSS, LfTS’nSgT Sftf 

pS» &?“ tbe Go »S h <t«tue in the 


6273. When you say 3 constables you mean one? — 
That is one at a time, 3 for the 24 hours; 17 do 24 
hours at tbe Vice-Regal Lodge. E Division, one 
superintendent, 3 Inspectors, 6 station sergeants, 21 
sergeants, and 111 constables; total, 142. Will you 
allow me to explain with respect to the D Division, 
the reason for so many station sergeants and sergeants 
is the number of stations and barracks. There is the 
Mountioy Bridewell Station, Chapelizod Station, Bess- 
borough Barrack, Park Gate Barrack, Manor Street 
Barrack, and Green Street Barrack, and, of course, 
the amount of sergeants taken at all these places 
leaves a small percentage enough at each station. 
Three sergeants are always employed at the 
Four Courts and Police Courts. Then the F 
Division has one Superintendent, 3 Inspectors, 6 sta- 
tion sergeants 21 sergeants, and 110 constables; total, 
141. The G Division, one Superintendent, 4 Inspec- 
tors, 16 sergeants, and 23 constables and detective 
officers, total, 44. That is the full strength. Now 
the troop has one Inspector, 2 sergeants, and 28 con- 
stables, and the band, one sergeant and 35 constables, 
and the band, of course, is divided amongst the four 
Town Divisions and the E Division. Each of those 
divisions has a percentage of the bandsmen, and the 
members of the troop are, of course, already included 
in the strength of the A Division. They are all at- 
attaehed to the A Division and are numbered in that 
Division. 

6274. Now will you come to the Superintendent and 
let us know now what his life is?— Very well, sir. 

6275. Mr. Headlam.— J ust give us the total of those 
figures?— Seven Superintendents, 25 Inspectors, 41 sta- 
tion sergeants, 145 sergeants (it is only 144 in the re- 
turn because at the time this return was made out we 
were one short, but 145 is the proper number), and 
963 constables. 

6276. The Chairman.— That i s the entire Force?— 
les sir, at that particular date when it was made out. 
Well a Superintendent takes up duty every morning 

f P ° l0ck iu his offiec and he WO rkt 

therefrom that- hour generally till half-past 11 and 
sometimes at least to 12 o’clock, and sends off his 
^fi ra - t °w kead ? Uartel ' S at about half-past ten o’clock, 
lie m r in i St °£. n vou have to leave earlier, you have 
r ea I e i the 2 5 “mutes past ten train so as to be 
Zn tL , Thei \ he llas the ™' k of the divi- 

L dmS L°. nal work senfc in fr °ni the station after 
hdSit n r iS P apers - and he is engaged till about 
n ’ * d , then he P atrols Ins division. He 

has tAnM P l r<>1 6 ? ery d i y ' and he does «>, and he 
has to hold three inspections in each station everv 

SS’iH Z DiTi i oa like the D 

means 18 inspections in the month, and that division 
is very scattered, and the E Division also is ven- scat 
tered as it takes m Terenure, Rathmiues, Donnvbrook 
and tk en if not already wanted ^ 
goes to get something to eat about 2 

C but n fhfr? e - ralIy 1 Patr0ls f0r h our or Titter 

cerned ' , and d haw d c .n hei?1 - t0 thi l Afferent stations con- 

a? 

.'clock Sglte ! ‘ ta| ani 16 is °“‘ ‘ill 12 

« KrgeaSTnd” SaStabfc® “ He has 

S 1 “T ° t - *» »»“»« clerk. 

- The Force is paid weekly? Yes 

3?5L a i? e f-r 1 e»- 

carried on?-Ye 8 ; the estirSe? “ that distriet is 
quarters and received back 8e u n V°, hcacL 

he written out and filled un ii, P a .V-sheets have to 
. the stations also written out nn^ *j?. 6 s V,h-P a y-sheets for 
day morning and within that day. 1 *’” 1 ”* 05 °° Th ” 1 ' s " 
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6282. And, of course, you send in your estimates to 
Mr. Magill ? — Yes. 

6283. And the list is made out in accordance with 
that estimate? — Yes, and every Saturday morning he 
lias to go to the cleric in charge at headquarters and 
see that the estimates are correct and that the men’s 
proper pay is applied for. Some men might obtain an 
increase during the week, such as a constable in the 
Force over 5 years, and you would have to increase the 
pay, and that has to be watched. 

6284. You have at the headquarters office a register 
of the Force? — Oh, yes, and there is one book there, 
a register with the name of every man who joined the 
Dublin Police since the 1st of July, 1837, and the 
same book includes something like eleven thousand 
and some hundreds of them. Every man's name is 
there still in the book, and it is not half full yet al- 
though there are over 11,000 names in it. 

6285. That is the duty of the Superintendent? — Yes. 

6286. Now as regards the charge, on all occasions 
when bodies of men are assembled for the purpose of 

S reserving the peace or carrying out any particular 
uty, I presume that either the Inspector or Superin- 
tendent or both are in charge? — Oh, the Superinten- 
dent is always in charge at any important or any big 
event, any big demonstration, 'there is a Superinten- 
dent in charge. 

6287. But I am speaking not of a great occasion, 
but even on an ordinary occasion when 15 or 20 men 
are assembled for any particular purpose the man in 
charge is an Inspector or Superintendent himself? — 
“When there is only a force of 20, unless there is some- 
thing very important or trouble is anticipated, the 
Inspector does that. For anything over 20 or 30 the 
Superintendent is supposed to be there himself. 

6288. And if it is very important no matter what 
the number is he is supposed to be there? — He is; he 
must be there; and he has to examine all summonses 
that are issued as well. They come into his office on 
Saturday morning for the week, and they average 
from 70 to 120 or so for the week, and he goes through 
them to see that they are properly entered and that the 
proper Acts of Parliament are quoted in them, and then 
if he thinks they are all proper he marks them ‘ ‘ Sum- 
mon,” and then on Monday morning sends these to 
the Register and after they are entered there they are 
sent on to the Police Court for the summonses to issue. 
I have made out the number of police for a da^'s 
work. I took the 9th March. 

6289. What do you mean by “ for a day's work ”? 
— To show 7 you the number of men that are occupied 
specially who are not on beats. 

6290. Yes, we should like that. Would this include 
pointsmen? — Oh, it would show pointsmen as well. 
Now 7 , I took this for the 9th of March. Now, in the 
four City Divisions the number available for ordinary 

work would be as follows 

6291. Mr. Headuam; — For beat duty? — For heat 
duty. A Superintendent, 3 Inspectors, 6 station ser- 
geants, 16 sergeants, and 102 constables in the A Divi- 
sion. These were available for beat duty in that par- 
ticular 24 hours. Well, in the B Division it would 
be 3 Inspectors, 5 station sergeants, 12 sergeants, and 
93 constables: that would be the total, 114. That 
will show you the number that is taken off specially 
that is not available for beat duty. C Division, 3 
Inspectors, 7 station sergeants, 18 sergeants, and 149 
constables available for ordinary duty, making a total 
of 178. They won’t tot up to 178 without including 
the Superintendent. Then the D Division, one Super- 
intendent, 2 Inspectors, 8 station sergeants, 16 ser- 
geants, and 98 constables, total 126. Now that makes 
available for work 4 Superintendents, 12 Inspectors, 
26 station sergeants, 61 sergeants, and 442 constables 
for the city. This is for the whole 24 hours. 

6292. Have you said generally how the balance were 
engaged? — On another duty. The D Division has 3 ser- 
geants and 8 constables only. That is the Rural Dis- 
trict of D, that is Bessborough and Chapelizod, on 
ordinary beat duty. E Division, one Superintendent, 
2 Inspectors, 6 station sergeants, 16 sergeants, and 83 
constables; total, 108. F Division, one Superinten- 
dent, 3 Inspectors, 6 station sergeants, 18 sergeants, 


and 97 constables; total, 125. I shall give you 
the figures for the two totals — 6 Superintendents, 17 
Inspectors, 38 station sergeants, 98 sergeants, and 930 
constables. Now on that day there were one ser- 
geant and 20 constables sick on that particular date, 
the 9th of March, which would be a very small per- 
centage. Leave, one Inspector, one station sergeant, 

3 sergeants, and 15 constables. Mounted Branch and 
Band, one Inspector, 2 sergeants, 27 constables; total, 
30. Clerks, 7 sergeants and 4 constables: total, 11. 
Telegraphists, 7 constables. Drilling Instructor, there 
is a sergeant at the Depot. 

6293. Where are the telegraphists stationed? — In 
the Castle. 

6294. All of them? — All of them. That is the 
general telegraph office and telephone office. In fact, 
we will soon have no telegraphs at all. We are getting 
new telephones. The telephone is now in full use in 
the B and D Divisions and there are no telegraph in- 
struments at all, and the engineers are at present fit- 
ting them up in all the other stations. Jailers, 38. 
These are the men at all the stations in charge of pri- 
soners. Mess men, 8. These are the men who do not 
do any ordinary duty in the big barracks where there 
are a great number of men and buy the Mess requisites 
and supply them aud carve the meat and everything 
like that. Police Store, there is an Inspector and 
there is a sergeant at headquarters. Orderlies, 2. 
Divisional staff sergeants, 6. 

6295. They are the men who look after the Divisional 
Stores? — Yes, sir, and the sick. 

6296. And they record everything connected with 
those who are ill? — Yes, and visit the sick every day, 
constables who are sick. They have to visit them 
every day. 

6297. The divisional officers are generally responsible 
for the property? — Oh, certainly: every station officer 
is responsible for tbs property of the station during 
his tour of duty. A list of all. public property is kept 
in each, station, and the station sergeant on his tour 
of duty there is responsible for that property during 
his tour. 

6298. I am asking about the staff sergeant. What 
exactly now does he do? — He has to see all the men 
in the Division fitted with uniform; he has to fill up 
the requisitions for all , uniforms required for the men 
in the service, which is considerable; he has to supply 
them with store articles. He applies through his 
Superintendent for those articles and receives them at 
the store aud sees that they deliver them, and signs 
for them and everything else. It is the Superintendent 
finally who signs for them and is accountable for them 
although the staff sergeant receives them. 

6299. The staff sergeant is the man who when these 
things are required reports it? — Yes. There are five 
men employed as shipping inspectors at the North 
Wall. They are employed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

6300. Mr. Headlam. — A re they sergeants or con- 
stables? — Five constables. I don’t think they are paid 
for that. 

6301. They do not do any police duty? — No, sir; 
they do not do any police duty. Then at the Museum 
there are one sergeant and 9 constables; at the Police 
Court, one station sergeant, 3 sergeants, and 17 con- 
stables, total 21. At the Botanic Gardens there is 
always one constable. He has no other duty. He 
has no other public duty at all except in the Gardens. 
Then on protection duty there are 3 sergeants and 47 
constables, 

.6302. The Chaibhan. — I s the man in the Botanie 
Gardens there night and day? — Only during the time 
the Gardens are open. 

6303. How long are they open? — From 10 in the 
morning till 7 or 8 in the evening in the summer time. 
In the winter time he has a shorter day. 

6304. It only costs you one man a day? — Oh, that is 
all, one man." Then on protection duty there are 3 
sergeants and 47 constables. That includes 3 ser- 
geants and 17 constables at the Vice-Regal Lodge; 6 
constables at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, and 3 at 
the Under Secretary’s Lodge, and 3 at the Gough 
statue. 
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6305. Mr. Headlam.— Are there any persons under 
police protection now? — No, sir, there is no private 
person under police protection that I know of at pre- 
sent. 

6306. The Chairman. — Is that the whole of them? — 
Oh, no. At the General Post Office, 2; at the Royal 
Hospital, 3. Then for general dealers (that is under 
the new Act) 3 policemen are always now engaged in 
enforcing the provisions of that Act. 

6307. Mr. Headlam. — Is that plain clothes work? — 
Oh, yes; plain clothes work. Then on traffic duty 
there" are 44 men employed at traffic points regularly 
now. Then there is the enforcing of the Street Trad- 
ing Bye-Laws of the Corporation, that is street trad- 
ing by children. There are two constables always at 
that. Then at the Four Courts and Sessions there are 
2 sergeants and 10 constables; at the Castle 17 con- 
stables, and at the Custom House one. There are 8 
constables in that too, but they are employed minding 
a person waiting to be charged for attempting suicide 
in the hospital, 3 men engaged on that particular day. 
There were 4 Inspectors, 3 station sergeants, 30 ser- 
geants, and 340 constables employed specially that day 
doing no regular heat duty at all. 

6308. The Chairman. — That includes sick and leave 
and specially employed, not doing any beat duty, and 
including pointsmen? — That includes traffic pointsmen 
hut they are not beat men, of course. 

6309. 'Mr. Headlam. — Anyone employed on dog 
duty?— No, sir, they have none of that at all now. 

6310. They had that in 1882? — Oh, yes, but it was 
discontinued, and the ordinary beat man does it, and 
during -file month of February and the month of 
March, when people are turning out dogs that they 
don’t intend licensing, the policemen in each beat em- 
ploy a boy to assist them taking dogs to the home. I 
know from my own division alone for this year, since 
the 1st of January, the account for taking dogs to the 
home will be over £6 at 6d. a dog, for seizing them 
and taking them to the home. 

6311. Fou do not have a special man detailed for 
that duty as you used to have? — Oh, no. 

6312. Have you got anyone employed at the Board 

of Works?' — No, sir. Of course, these are all Board of 
Works buildings. The Castle is the property of the 
Board of Works, and the 'Vice-Regal Lodge is a Board 
of Works building, and the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. 
All those planes are under the charge of the Board of 
Works, and the Museum, of course, too, is more or less 
under the charge of the Board of Works. Now about 
the services, what we are asked to do 

6313. The Chairman. — Fes, let us have that? — -Well, 
there are two classes of servants employed by the ser- 
vice. One set are known as public servants, who are 
paid for out of the public funds like the way policemen 
are paid out of the regular funds. An estimate for 
them is sent in every week by each Superintendent. 
In some divisions now it is very high. In the D Divi- 
sion it is over £15 a week for public servants. That 
includes 4 Matrons at 15/- a week each and 2 yardmen 
at the Bridewell. 

6314. What division is that in? — D. 

6315. That includes the Bridewell?— Fes. In the B 
Division the weekly pay for public servants is £4 
14s. Bd., that includes insurance. There is 1/11 of 
that insurance paid by the Chief Commissioner, and 
they pay Bd. themselves. 

S316. Who? — The servants. The public servants 
pay 6d. between them themselves. 

6317. What do those servants do? — They clean 
nothing only the public offices— the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s office, the Police Courts, the Superintendent’s 
office, the stations and cells and. everything like that. 
They do nothing at all for the men. 

6318. Then the other class of servants? — Those 

are barrack servants, that is our for 

them. Every single constable living in barracks 
pays from lid. to 1/3 a week for servants, 
including a messenger. There is 2d. or 8d. a week 
gven for the messenger. All their pay is collected at 
the pay table from the men, deducted from their 
wages, and it amounts in my division to £8 10s. a 
week roughly, the pay of the servants. 


6819. What do those servants do? — They act as 
cook and housemaid and attend to the constables mess 
room, and scour the barracks generally. 

6820. That is those portions of it peculiarly occupied 
by the men? — Every inch of it that is occupied by the 
men. 

6321. Then the public contribute nothing to that? — 
Nothing whatever, sir. 

6322. And that comes to from lid. to 1/8? — Fes, 
lid. in the case of young men whose pay is very small. 
There is not so much stopped from them as there is 
from senior men. 

6323. Then the recruits at the Depot do the clean- 
ing part for themselves? — "Well, I won’t be confident 
about that. I think they have to give a little towards 
the cook, but they do clean up part for themselves. 

6324. What does the messenger do? — He goes out to 
buy groceries for the men, and he assists at the table. 

6325. And obey orders? — Fes, and obeys orders, and 
to buy groceries and buy tea and butter. The con- 
stables are only in mess for dinner, and they supply- 
other things themselves, and the messenger is there 
to attend. 

6326. Mr. Headlam. — It is entirely a private arrange- 
ment among the men themselves how much is stopped? 
— Oh, yes. 

6327. As a matter of fact it is stopped by the official 
paymaster, by the sergeant who pays the wages? — Fes, 
aaid I hand that over to the staff sergeant, and he puts 
it in a book for that purpose, and gets the signatures 
for it, and brings the book back to me to see that 
everyone has signed and has received their money, and 
I sign that book every week, and see that everything 
is correct. 


6328. And you pay the insurance of these women? — 
Fes; the men themselves have to pay the insurance of 
their own servants. It amounts in the “ B ” Division 
to from 4/1 to 4/5 a week; that is in one division. 
They (the public) pay 1/11 towards the public ser- 
vant — 1/11 a week. And it varies. A juvenile might 
be brought in who would not have to be paid for being 
under 16; so it varies occasionally. 

6329. The Chairman. — Have they derived any advan- 
tage from the insurance? — Fes; ’some of them met 
with illness, and got paid, and, of course, in every 
division there are one or two cases where they get a 
little, and I think some of them have had maternity 
grants as well — I mean the married women; we have a 
good many married women. I have not come to the 
Superintendents’ claim yet. 

6330. Then will you put forward whatever you have to 
say about the Superintendents? — I have been asked to 
represent the case of the Superintendents to the Com- 
mittee, with the view of trying to impress you to deal 
out something towards them. The first point is that 
they humbly ask the minimum to be increased from 
£250 to £280 per annum, and the maximum from £320 
to £350, and that the allowance of £10 per annum for 
clothing be increased to £15. 

6331. Mr. Headlam. — Why do you use an annual 
increment of £14? — Well, they have it made up every 
five years; the maximum is reached in five years. 

6332. The Chairman. — It is now reached by incre- 
ments of £10? — Fes; and that each Superintendent not 
occupying an official residence be granted a lodging 
allowance of £20, and that the system of calculating 
pension on the average annual pay during the preced- 
ing three years may be abolished or materially altered. 
The following are the grounds on which we base our 
claims. 


6333. Can you just develop that last point aboui 
altering the system of calculating pension? — They thinL 
that a man’s pension should be calculated on the pa-i 
that he is receiving on the date of his retirement, anc 
not upon the average of his pay for the three years 
preceding. For instance, a Superintendent i a paid ar 
mcrement of £10 each year for three years. 

6334. Supposing you put another case, the case o: 
an Inspector being promoted to the rank of Superin 
tendent, or a station house officer to the position o- 
inspector, and that he would be only a year in the 
higher rank, you do not ask that he should be paid or 
that rate of pay in the higher rank, do you?-— Well 
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what I have been asked to bring before you is this — 
that supposing a man was seven years a Superinten- 
dent under the present system, and that he had 
attained the maximum pay, he should be paid at the 
end of that seven years on the full pay, and not to 
have him serve throe years in order to obtain the 
maximum pay. 

0335. That would be if he arrived at the highest 
increment payable to a Superintendent? — Yes, sir. 

033(5. That he should not bo obliged to serve three 
years at that higher increment before he would be pen- 
sioned on it? — Yes, sir. 

6337. Is that what you mean? — That is it, sir. 

(5338. Of course, that is one case that wo have had 
presented, and it applies to every rank? — Yes, and it 
applies more so to other ranks. 

(5339. But you do not mean that, for instance, if a 
constable be promoted to the rank of sergeant lie should 
got a peusion upon the pay of a sergeant if he had only 
occupied that rank one year? — well, sir, this thing 
scarcely applies to the sergeant, because a sergeant 
rarely gets his promotion under 14 years’ service, or 
sometimes over it, the sovon years 'then only leaves 
him 21 years’ service and in any case he would be 
10 or 12 years, or probably more than that 13, before 
he would be entitled to a pension, that is at present 
five years’ service. 

(5340. I know that it does not occur very often. I 
am only giving it as a sample of circumstances under 
which this thing might boar hardly upon a man who is 
retiring, but you, I think, represent that where a man 
is in a rank where there are various increments, then 
if he gets to the. higher increment, and that his period 
of service then entitles him to retire, his pension should 
be on that increment, and not. upon the average of the 
preceding three years. That is what you mean? — 
Yes, sir, that is what I mean. 

6341. Within the rank? — Within the rank. I am 
speaking only for the Superintendents. I think you 
will have people before you who will speak for other 
ranks. 

6342. Mr. Starkie. — It only applied in one way to a 
Superintendent? — Only applies in one way. 

6843. The Chairman. — Now go on? — Our grounds for 
looking for the increase are that the cost of living has 
increased, and the standard of living has gone up, and 
that there is an increase in the duty performed by 
Superintendents consequent on the numerous Acts of 
Parliament passed during recent years, and the fre- 
quently recurring disorder arising from labour troubles 
and other causes. Now for six months, sir (of course, 
the men are getting some compensation for that, and 
the Superintendents also), for six months the Super- 
intendent has beep, from 9 or 9.30 in the morning to 12 
or half-past 12 at night on duty during all those 
troubles. Take my own ease. I used to be telephon- 
ing or telegraphing in the morning at 8 o’clock arrang- 
ing for escorts, and I would bo in charge of a party of 
police in College Street or at O’Connell Bridge from 

8 o'clock to 12 or half -past 12 that night for the 
first two months of the strike, and after the first two 
months then the really bad time had passed, the Super - 
tendent used to go home between half-past 11 and 12. 
The other Superintendents would bo out from half-past 

9 in the morning till 12 o’clock at night. Of course, 
we are. getting a very good recognition for that, and I 
am not complaining about it, but I am just letting 
you know what amount of duty a Superintendent has 
to do during those disturbed times. 

6344. Mr. Headlam. — Tell us about those Acts of 
Parliament. The Street Trading Act and the General 
Dealers Act and the Children’s Act. Have you any- 
thing under that? — Oh, yes, we have a lot of work. 

6345. Do you act as Inspectors under that Act? — 
No; we have no Inspectors, but we have constables 
always enforcing it. I have two constables enforcing 
that regularly. 

6346. When they are doing that work, are they 
exempted from ordinary police duty? — Yes, but it 
leaves less uniformed supervision of the street. I 
think I have one constable employed in that regu- 
larly, and he does have in each three months an average 
of nearly 200 cases under that Act alone, parents 
allowing their children to beg, and children themselves 
out begging; it amounts to almost 200 in every three 
months. 


6347. Do you ever have any duty under the Pood 
and Drugs Act?— No; we have no duty under that at 
all, but in the rural district we have a station sergeant 
who does some duty under the Weights and Measures 
Act, but that is only in the rural parts; that only 
applies to a few small areas, one in the “ D ” Division, 
one in the “ E,” and one in the “ P ” Division. 

6348. The Chairman. — All those duties in the city 
are done by employes of the Corporation? — By their 
own officers. It is only in places like Kill-of-the- 
Grango or other outlying places that we do it. 

(5349. Mr. Headlam. — Have you anything to do with 
tile Census? — Oh, yes, the police have to take the 
Census. 

6350. Like the R.I.C.? — Yes, the very same, and the 
agricultural statistics. We have to collect those, and 
we have a number of men, three or four in each divi- 
sion, for the whole month of June employed in col- 
lecting the agricultural statistics. 

6351. In the city? — Yes; they have to go round the 
houses, and look at the fowl where fowl are kept, and 
everything like that. 

6352. The Chairman. — And the Horse Registration 
for the army? — Yes, the Horse Registration, and billet- 
ing requirements, vans and motor lorries, and all sorts 
of vehicles like that, registration of vehicles as well 
as horses. We say, sir, that the cost of clothing has 
largely increased, and the present allowance of £10 is 
altogether inadequate. 

6353. Mr. Headlam. — What does the £10 supply 
you with? — Uniform. We are not supplied with uni- 
form; wo have to provide our own uniform, and 
Inspectors and Superintendents are allowed £10 a year 
to procure that uniform. 

6354. How many uniforms have you to keep up 
together? — Now this is the undress uniform, and then 
we have a full dress uniform with helmet and silver 
lace tunics, and silver lace trousers and sword and 
belt ; and the outfit for an Inspector is something about 
£32 or £33, and that only gives him one pair of 
trousers, one pair of patrol trousers. He would have 
to get another pair within 12 montBs. Prior to the 
year 1883, Superintendents were allowed £40 a year 
lodging allowance, and it was taken off them in 1883, 
and there was also an allowance for a horse and car 
of £90 a year, and a man, and, of course, they were all 
taken off by the 1883 Inquiry. Their pay was, of 
course, increased then, but still, taking it on the whole, 
sir, they are, I should suppose, paid £60 a year or 
£65 less than they had before that. 

6355. The Chairman. — Of course, they had not to 
keep a horse and car? — They had not, but putting all 
together it is £60 less. Now you have questioned me 
on that system of calculating pensions. 

6356. Yes? — We say the Superintendents of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police never received any increase 
since 1883, and at that time our pay was regulated on 
the scale of the London Police, not as much, of course, 
but something on the same scale; our maximum was 
something like their minimum, do you understand. 
We were dealt with as the two Chief Superintendents 
of the Liverpool Force. The Superintendents’ pay in 
Dublin was calculated on the pay of the two Chief 
Superintendents of the Liverpool police; we were put 
on the same footing. Now as regards the cost of liv- 
ing, everything we believe has gone up at least 20 per 
cent, during that period. 

6357. How about the comparison with the Chief 
Superintendents of the Liverpool police — they have 
been abolished, have they not? — No, sir; there are 
three Chief Superintendents of the Liverpool police 
now, but they are for three different departments. One 
is Chief Superintendent of the police proper, one has 
charge of the Fire Brigade, and the third Chief Superin- 
tendent does like Mr. Magill; be is in charge of the 
Finance Department. 

6358. Mr. Headlam. — Are you aware a suggestion 
was made by the Committee of 1883 with regard to a 
decrease in the number of Superintendents? — Yes, sir. 

6359. Do you know why that was not acted on? — 
I do not, sir. I do not know what was the cause of 
its not being acted on, but I think that they thought 
that the supervision would be better, and they made 
the pay smaller. Now since the formation of the 
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Force there were only 60 Superintendents made since 
1837, and four of those joined as Superintendents ; and 
I think 274 Inspectors were made since the formation, 
and I think 16 of those joined as Inspectors in 1837. 
From the report furnished by the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the alleged grievances of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police in 16183, it is apparent that the 
rates of pay then recommended by the Committee for 
Inspectors, sergeants and constables of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police were based on the rates paid to 
men holding similar ranks in the London Metropolitan 
Police. There seems to be no reason why the pay of 
the Superintendents of the D.M.P. should not be based 
on the rates of pay of the London Metropolitan Police, 
as their duties are analogous, due regard being paid to 
the fact that they have a larger area and a greater 
number of men to supervise in London, but the number 
of Inspectors which each Superintendent has in his 
division to render assistance should also be taken into 
account. The number of men under the charge of a 
Superintendent in London varies from 500 to 1,200, 
but they have from 18 to 28 Inspectors in each divi- 
sion to assist in enforcing discipline, etc., and in addi- 
tion he has a Chief Inspector to assist in the clerical 
work of his office. In the report referred to a refer- 
ence was made to the Liverpool police, and a compari- 
son made between the Superintendents of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and the officers of that Force. 
Liverpool at that time was practically divided into two 
divisions — that is, there were but two Chief Superin- 
tendents who corresponded with the Superintendents 
of. the Dublin Metropolitan Police, the city being 
divided between them for general supervision. The 
salaries of the two Chief Superintendents referred to 
being £500 and £875 respectively, and all members of 
that Force under the rank of Chief Superintendent who 
were in receipt of £180 and upwards per annum, were 
classified as Superintendents. A suggestion was made 
by the Committee regarding a decrease in the number 
of Superintendents, and an increase in their pay, which 
was not acted upon, and another suggestion made by 
the Committee that if the number of Superintendents 
were not reduced the pay should be fixed at a minimum 
of £250 and a maximum of £320; this suggestion was 
acted upon, but it is not clearly stated on what basis 
it was fixed. The Liverpool police seem to have been 
re-organised since then, but the rank of Chief Super- 
intendent is still extant. There appear to be in that 
Force at present nine Superintendents, who receive as 
pay on appointment the sum of £250 ’ annually, rising 
by yearly increments of £10 to £320. These posts 
were not in existence in 1883, and their duties mar not 
be analogous to those performed bv Superintendents in 
Dublin. In 1883 the salai-y of a Superintendent in 
the Hendon Metropolitan Police was £300 minimum 
maximum £400. In 1901 their pay was increased bv 
, " annually, and since that date their pav has again 
been increased. Their present pay is £340" per annum 
on appointment, rising by annual increments of £20 to 
£4o(l. Taking this Force as a basis, if a correspond- 
ing increase were granted to the Superintendents of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, their minimum salary 
would be increased by 13i per cent., which would 
increase the minimum salary to £288 6s. 8d. The 
maximum would be increased by 124 per cent 
increasing same to £360. From extracts taken from a 
Report of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade, dated 
July , 1913, into the cost of living of the working 
classes in the United Kingdom in 1912, it seems that 
rente and retail prices combined are 7 per cent, less 
in Dublin than m London, and that Liverpool is 4 per 
ZLlZ mm ^ bIin ' According to the statistical 
records of 1912, it appears that the total number of 
persons arrested during the year by the London Metro- 
politan Police was 128,604, and that the number of 
summonses issued on the application of the police dur- 
ing same period was 27,974. According to the statist!- 
cal records of 1912 it appears that the total number 
of persons arrested during the year by the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police was 13,338, and the number of 
summonses issued on the application of the Police was 
rnj^ndon the number of police available for 
ordinary duty was 18,698. and in Dublin the number 
available for similar duty was about 1,000. The fore- 
going figures show the average number of arrests per 
man in the London Metropolitan Police to be 6 point 


8: the average number of summonses per man, 1 point 
5: while in Dublin the average arrests per man is 13 
point 4, and the average number of summouses per 
man is 21 point 6. 

6360. The Chairman. — Now is there any other matter 
which you have to put before us about your own 
case? — No, sir, there is nothing else that I know of; 

I think I have put before you anything that I was 
asked to put forward. 

6361. Mr. Headlam. — How are the Superintendents 
districts divided, can you tell us — has it grown up, or 
are they divided ou any principle?— They are divided 
by area like. 

‘6362. Is it the same acreage? — Oh, no. 

6368. Then what exactly is the principle — is it popu- 
lation? — Not exactly population. 

6364. The Chairman. — The four city divisions are 
“ A," “ B,” '* C,” and “ D ” more or less? — Yes. 

6365. “ C ” and “ D ’’ are partly city? — Yes; I can 
give you the areas. I can give you roughly the boun- 
daries of the two, in fact I can give you the boundaries 
of all the divisions. The “ A Division commences 
and goes from Fisliamble Street to Portobello Bridge. 

6366. What I want you to explain to Mr. Headlam 
is this — that the four city divisions are more urban 
than rural, and the other two divisions, 11 B ” and 
“ F," are as much rural as urban? — Yes, sir. 

6367. The four city divisions meet in the centre of 
the city? — They comprise all the city proper. 

6368. " And certain rural portions? — Small rural por- 
tions. The only rural portion at all in the “ C ” and 
“ D ” Divisions is the small portion of the added area 
in the “ C ” Division not within the city, that is down 
beyond Clontarf and Donnyeamey, and also there is 
in the “ D ” Division the Phoenix Park, and on to 
Castleknock. That is all that is outside, and the 
remainder is in the city. 

6369. Mr. Headlam. — Have the boundaries of the 
four city divisions been altered recently? — They were 
not altered since 1875. 

6370. And the acreage has remained unchanged since 
1875, but has the population varied very much in them? 
— Oh, ves, the population has increased. Now in the 
“A” Division the acreage per man for all ranks is 9 
acres, and for constables 11 acres. In the “ B ” Divi- 
sion there are only 34 acres per man for all ranks, and 
4 constables. In the “ C ” Division, 13 acres 
per man for all, and 16 for constables. In 
the 11 D ” Division 23 acres per man for all, and 28 
for constables. In the “ E ” Division 50 acres per 
roan for all, and 64 for constables. In the “ F ” Divi- 
sion 37 acres per man for all, and 47 acres per man 
for constables. 

6371. The Chairman. — The four city divisions are 
mainly city? — Yes. 

6872. And slightly rural? — Yes. 

6373. Excepting “ D,” which includes the Phcenix 
Park?— Yes. 


nna tuat c 




tion? — Yes. 

6375. And then the “ E ” and “F” Divisions ar 
townships really? — Yes, the greater part townships 
lhe E Division takes in Rathmines and Pembrok 
township; the whole of these two townships out t 
Memou Gates and thence out towards Booterstown. 

6376. Mr. Headlam.— I wanted to compare th 

acreage and population of the districts consisting o 
townships with those of other cities of which we liav 
particulars? — Well, I am not able to give vou tho 
information now, sir, but I will be able to get it fc 
you. ° 

6377. It is rather a point that was made in the Corr 
mittee of 1883, the amount of acreage that you hav 
put under a Superintendent. You have got the tori 
acreage, ^of course, 0 f the districts?— Well, of course 
“A "tv Pjvismn £ } rea 18 abont fc "'o square miles. Tb 
r Jt„ sl °?-n' v ° u li be , about ^ee and a half squai 

. ^ he . ® Division is smaller than the “ A, 
ablVni k c eS J n + L h6 Z Gry thickly-populated and respec 
rion tv 6 Sfr Bu f as Stephen’s Green, Me: 
Of thprfl ’ ^t^'hiam Square, the residential pari 

Grata sLS " ,e bu,m '“ 5,,t ' D “" “ 
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0378. In connection with this question of recruiting, 
do you take ox-soldiers at all into the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police? — Yes, if their character is good. 

0879. Do you want first-class character? — Oh, job. 

0380. And first-class certificate of education, or some- 
thing of that sort? — Well, nearly all tho soldiers are 
chiefly from the Irish Guards. 

0381. Of course, they arc not up to your standard, 
though? — There are not many of them that come up to 
tho standard of height. Many of tho Irish Guards do. 
When an ox-soldier applies to join the Dublin police, 
the first thing done is limb the Oliief Commissioner gets 
tho secretary to write to the military authorities for 
the character of those men, and we have often found 
that the character that they get is that the man might 
be up for drink, but nothing more than that, and if, 
when all their characters cauiu back, it was found 
tiiat they had been retired for anything in connection 
with drink, they would not bo accepted at all. Their 
characters must bo really very good, and they must 
hear tho strictest investigation; and then if they are 
recruited at all, they are recruited in the ordinary way. 

J should say I have 10 or 12 army service men. 

0382. You seem to have taken very much fewer in 
recent years? — Well, they wore some years ago not 
found to go on very well, and they were used to a 
different class of work and discipline, and did not take 
to tho police work. Wo have had a good many from 
the army in tho hand, and in that ease the Chief Com- 
missioner does not adhere to standard, and ho would 
take thorn at 5 feet 0J inches or 5 feet 9 inches if 
they were good musicians. 

(1388. Can you toll us anything about the life of men 
in barracks, or should we ask any other witness about 
that? — Well, of course, I supervise the collection of 
the mon’s money and tho payment of tho men’s bills. 

(‘>884. It cost the men (5/4 in 1872 in Dublin to mess 
in barracks. What is the average cost now?— Well, it 
is a very similar cost, (5/- or 0/(5. At that time there 
wns dinner on Friday. Now there is no dinner, and 
each man provides his own dinner on Friday. The 
majority of the constables are Roman Catholics, and 
they provide their own dinner for Friday. 

0385. Six days in the week they provide dinner? — 
Six dinners in the week. 

(5380. The Ghaihman. — D oes that computation for 
niessiug include payment of the servants? — No, sir, 
that, is only the moss alone. 

(5387. Each man pays 1/- for his dinner? — Over 
that. Ho pays !_/- for his dinner, and has to pay for 
tin* servants after that. 

(5388. That. 0/- a week is 1/- for his dinner, because 
lie supplies breakfast and supper and everything else 
at his own expense?-— Yes. 

0880. Mr. He adt, am. — A nd he can get a very good 
dinner for that? — He does, sir; the men are very well 
entered for. 

6800. And do they get their food by contract at all, 
or do they get wholesale rate for food? — No, sir; they 
deal in tlic shop, but they have sometimes n fixed scale 
for fresh meat. They have raised it recently |d. or 
Id. a pound. Within' the last two months it has been 


raised by almost all the butchers of the city either id. 
a pound or Id. a pound; in some of the barracks id. 
and in others Id. 

6891. Have they got a day room in the barracks? — 
Yes. 

0392. Where they can play games, and so on? — Yes; 
in some cases they have what is called a recreation 
room, and in places they have, small tables where 
they can play games, and everything of that sort, and 
thoy get m all the periodicals, and they have to pay 
ho much a week for that. 

(5893. For the papers? — For the papers; and they have 
to pay so much for the cleaning of the recreation room. 
In the “ B ” Division they pay 4d 4 a week for a 
library and recreation room, and they have a little 
reception room, and the 4d. a week goes to the 
upkeep of that, and there is a constable in charge of 
that, and he pays so much a month for the washing 
out of that room out of a fund. 

6394. Are there bars in the barracks? — Yes, in 
almost all the barracks there are, and only beer is 
sold, porter or ale. 

(5395. And baths? — Oh, yes, there is a hot-water 
bath. 

0396. Hot water? — Well, in most barracks they have 
to light a fire to heat the bath, but in the modem bar- 
racks got up in recent years the baths are heated from 
the kitchen, and the men can have a hot-water bath at 
any time, but in the old style barracks still they have 
to heat tho baths. 

(5397. Mr. Stahkie. — What about the sleeping 
accommodation? — There are very large dormitories in 
the old barracks that contain 18 or 20 beds in each 
room. There nre no cubicles in the old barracks. 
There is a very good bedding supply, iron bedsteads, 
woven wire palliasse and mattress over that, and hair 
pillows, and very good blankets and rug, and they are 
very well looked after as far as bedding is concerned. 

6398. Mr. Headlam. — They have cubicles in the 
modern barracks? — Yes, in the modern barracks, in 
Fitzgibbon Sheet Barracks, the most modern of them 
all, and in the case of the barracks in Great Brunswick 
Street there will be cubicles also. 

0399. Do the D.M.P. require to do any Fire Brigade 
work? — No, sir. The Fire Brigade in Dublin is purely 
a Corporation establishment, paid for and maintained 
by the Corporation. 

0400. Is it a good thing, from your point of view, 
that the police should be employed in Government 
departments in looking after places like the Museum? 
— Well, of course, I would prefer that you would ask 
the Chief Commissioner about that sort of thing, for, 
of course, it leaves the number of men available for 
the public somewhat less. The extent of the Force has 
not been increased, almost since the formation, although 
tho population has gone up and the calls for ordinary 
police work have greatly increased, and still the 
strength of the service remains the same. 

0401. The Chaiuman. — Thank you, Mr. Dunne; you 
have given us n great deal of information, and have 
done it very well. 


Inspector Daniel Barrett examined. 


0402. The .Chaihman.—You are an Inspector of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police? — Yes. 

0408. IIow long have you been an Inspector, Mr, 
Barrett? — About 8 months. 

0404. And what service have you in the Force?— 
About 24 years and 8 months. 

0405. You have been asked by certain members of 
the Force — tho Inspectors — to come bore and represent 
to us their ideas as regards their position with refer- 
ence to pay, etc.? — Yes, sir. 

0400. Well, will you just placo your views before us 
in the order whioh you think best? — Well, sir, the 
Inspectors of the uniformed branch of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police respectfully request that they be 
granted pay on the following scale, viz. : — 1:140 per 
annum on appointment, rising by annual increments of> 
to a maximum of .£180, with allowances as at pre- 
sent. In support of this request for an increase of 
pay, it is respectfully pointed out that the present 


scale of pay was fixed by statute in the year 1883 since 
when there has been no revision, and it is herein- 
after shown that an increase as regards pay and pen- 
sion has become necessary with the lapse of time. It 
is proposed that (1) the maximum pay be attained after 
a service. of 5 years in the rank instead of 7, as at 
present; (2] the pension he calculated on the actual 
pay on retirement instead of, as at present, on the 
average annual pay for the last three years of service 
subject to the following condition, viz. “ But where 
a constable has, iu the course of the three years next 
before tho date of his retirement, been in more than 
one rank, his annual pay at the date of retirement shall 
be deemed to be the average annual amount of pay 
received by him for the said three years, instead of 
the annual amount actually received by him on that 
date." (8) That this method of calculating pension 
shall apply to all men now serving. In support of the 
foregoing claims it is submitted that the standard of 
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living among the middle and lower classes has been 
raised considerably since the year 1883, and the Board 
of Trade Returns show that there lias been an approxi- 
mate increase of 25 per cent, in the cost of living for 
the past 20 years. It is further pointed out that the 
initial salary of an Inspector prior to 1883 was £137. 
The initial salary at the present time is £120, and the 
duties for which that sum is granted are more exacting 
owing to the additional work which the legislation of 
the past 30 years has entailed. The Act of 1883 deals 
very drastically with Inspectors as regards their duties, 
pay and pensions by extending the area of supervision, 
reducing the pay, and introducing the proviso regard- 
ing the pay upon which the pension was to be calcu- 
lated. The result of the proviso referred to is that 
men who are promoted to the rank of Inspector, which 
seldom occurs under 28 years’ service, are obliged to 
serve up to 40 years before being entitled to the 
maximum pension of the rank. An effort was made 
in 1901 to have the ill effects of the 1883 Act remedied, 
and the Committee of Inquiry of that year recom- 
mended a lodging allowance of £10, which was granted. 
This was a slight relief to an Inspector while serving, 


but was of no use as regards pension. That is why an 
increase of pay is particularly requested on this occa- 
sion, as the diminution in an Inspector’s income, con- 
sequent upon retirement, leaves him in his old age in 
comparatively straitened circumstances. The Inspec- 
tor, on the date of his promotion, is a very poor man, 
he having been promoted from a very poorly-paid rank, 
and in order to enable him to meet the increased 
expenses of his new rank, it is urgently and respect- 
fmly requested that the increase sought be granted. 
This is a matter of very great concern to the Inspectors 
who hold that after a long period of faithful service 
their declining years should be free from pecuniarv 
embarrassment. It is suggested that the salary of au 
Inspector should he increased by annual increments of 
£8 and that the maximum (£180) should be reached 
in five years. The Inspector occupies a position of 
trust and responsibility, with many varied and arduous 
duties, which call for the exercise of mental qualities 
of a high order, and it is respeetfullv submitted that 
a maximum salary of £180 a year is'bv no means an 
excessive remuneration for the public duties he per- 
forms. In addition to what I have already said on 
behalf of the Inspectors of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, who selected me as their representative at this 
inquiry, I beg to bring the following points to vour 
notice in addition to what has been already statecl in 
support of their claims for better considerations of 
semee .-—Compare the London and Dublin Inspectors: 
both are serving directly under the Imperial Govern- 
ment; their duties are in or about the same: their 
tours of duty are of equal length, yet their rates of 
pay are very widely different. In 1883 the pay of the 
Dublin Inspector was reduced so as to put him on a 
par with the Loudon one. The latter has been granted 
“ r 'f e . mereaseR Pa?, amounting in the aggregate to 
u x jl ^ >€r an ? um his initial salary since that year, 
but the pay of the Dublin Inspector has all that time 
stood unchanged This, in the case of London, is an 
increase of roughly 38 per cent. The Dublin Inspec- 
tors, after a lapse of 31 years without a revision of 
salary, merely request that their initial annual pay be 
increased from £120 to £140 or 16J per cent., that the 
maximiun be raised from £160 to £180 or bv 124 per 
per centj, and that the yearly increment be £8 instead 
Government returns show that the cost of 
w JU!. 7 per . c ee S t - W??. r 111 London than in Dublin; 
but even so, if the Dublin Inspector were granted a 
relative mcraase with the London man, his pay would 

lX/JT If t0 f™ t hy four annual increments! 

S Vr r he seales ° f P a y of the London Metro- 
politan Police Inspector from 1883 to 1914— four in all 
-one is struck by th, fact that the increase was 
ranted much more generously to the junior officer 
Terri. ■ t' l£ one ‘ 1116 fif st increase given to the 

London Inspector was one of £28 12s., which brought 

’ “Si “h “ Ia, I “P ^43 12s. as long fgo 

as 1900. This has since been increased to £161 4s 
Whatever reason s operated in the minds of those who 

Lif r di y ,an <jy ln extremes of pav i n the 
oase of the London Inspector by levelling up the lower 
»tc, there is a father reason why tffi rule shonW 


apply to Dublin, and it is this — before a man is pro- 
moted Inspector in Dublin, lie has, in the majority of 
cases, over 25 years’ service, that is, he lias reached 
a pensionable service and a time of life when, as a 
police officer, he should be as efficient as ever he would 
be. His public service at that stage as an Inspector 
should be deemed as valuable as it is in each succeed- 
ing year while in the rank. The junior and senior 
Inspectors have like duties and responsibilities. The 
average annual pay of the 21 Inspectors of the 
uniformed branch of the Dublin Force is at present 
£135, and the majority of them are struggling under 
great difficulties to live iu respectability and to main- 
tain the dignity- of the rank. Again, iii London there 
are 105 sub-divisional Inspectors with salaries of from 
£201 10s. to £214 10s. per annum in two years, as 
well as 32 Chief Inspectors with salaries ranging from 
£239 4s. to £280 16s. a year in four yearly incre- 
ments. All these are in the uniformed branch. These 
positions of emolument, as well as those of Superin- 
tendent, are a boon to the London Inspector, and the 
only good post open to an Inspector in Dublin is that 
of Superintend,ent; but when it be remembered that 
iu the 25 years to date only 17 men were promoted to 
the rank of Superintendent, the average Inspector 
might, in all reason, look upon that position as one of 
some fleeting good that mocks me with the view.” 
I now turn to the cost of living. The increased cost 
of living applies to Dublin as well ns to London, and 
an advance in the pay of Inspector is as necessary in 
one instance as in the other. The attached printed 
cutting, in which a table prepared by Mr. G. S. 
Barnes, C.B., of the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade, shows the fluctuations in the value of a 
sovereign during the 18 years ended 1912, measured by 
its capacity to purchase articles of food. I shall read 
it: — 


Year. 


1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 


s. d. 
. 20 0 
. 20 0 
. 19 3 
. 18 6 
. 19 4 
. 18 5 
. 18 4 


Year. 


s. d. 


1904 18 0 

1905 17 11 

1906 18 0 

1907 17 7 

1908 17 2 

1909 17 8 

1910 16 11 

1911 17 0 

1912 16 3 


Hus shows or indicates a decrease of 18J per cent, iu 
the value of money, which must mean a rise of a 'like 
percentage in the cost of living within the period under 
review, which ends with the vear 1912. Probably the 
depreciation continues, as undoubtedly the cost of liv- 
mg continues to increase. Now let me turn to another 
phase of this pleading. Dublin, being the capital of 
Ireland, is the scene of many meetings and public de- 
monstrations. Political feeling runs as high here as in 
London or elsewhere, and the exercise of tact, intolli- 
by the Inspector in charge of the 

a comSol ,U h b r “ s " ct ,°“ as ;“ s wary often prevents 
a collision between rival parties. Again, the coping 

Tern 111 Eullln . calla tor the same qualities ii an 
hvl or as are requisite m London, and the compare- 
of feo . m " no ? s “‘me in Dublin is a iroof 

m.hKe ® °‘“ e - Y S f ““ ?° ho f ■ The Inspectors givi the 
public very good service, devoting their whole time 
and attention to their duties; each one of them super- 

dutT’50 n suhordlr fl g t e ’ d - 7 Uight; wllen on ordinary 
tu' including station sergeants, ser- 
geants and constables ; and he and they together are 

69 330 S nf e ti Or tie f 8 ?* 0f T the lives Property of 
69,330 of the population. In stating their case tliev 
have studiously avoided exaggerating 8 their Grievances 
or looking for anything unreasonable ; and now reiving- 

not S the Emission, Sy w£3f 

not be surprised at finding the minimum salary fixed 
Mi oven more than what is asked and fi, Q 
tions of their churn grsntei hr iuil ° th “ p0r - 

6407. Are you a married man?— Tes, Sir David 

.EmT yem d Wi “ d ° J °“ pai ' *” 1°” house?- 

M09. Now you mentioned that the Board of Trade 
Returns showed an advance?— Tea, 25 per cent “ 
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6410. How is that computed — where did you take it 
from? — I saw that in the official Board of Trade 
Returns. 

0411. They make their calculations on various com- 
modities which are necessaries of life, or things for 
human subsistence, including clothing, coal, and all 
that sort of thing, and rents too, and then they strike 
an average on the whole; but I presume that it was 
not on such an average struck that you found the 25 
per cent., it was on somo peculiar commodities? — It 
was some peculiar commodities peculiar to Dublin, and 
comparing the very lowest year with the very highest 
year. I have compared 1896, which was a very low 
year, that is when prices were very low. That was a 
year when prices were at their lowest ebb, and I have 
compared that period with the present date, when I 
believe they are at their highest, and they were never 
before ns high as they are at the present time. 

0412. That was a comparison between two years 
with regard to certain commodities? — Yes, that was 
the only way you could make it out, and I would 
respectfully submit that the 18$ per cent, would hold 
good, that return being compiled by an officer of the 
Board of Trade, who is an expert in that business. 

6413. Mr. Headlam. — Do you explain why you took 
20 years — you say that the standard of living had risen 
considerably since 1883, but you do not say the cost 
of living? — Yes, the cost of living. 

6414. Since 1883? — Not so much since 1888. 

6415. The curve representing the movement in the 
price of commodities was as high in 1888 as it is now? 
— I believe so. 

6416. Therefore you base your claim on the increase 
in the standard of living since 1883, the time of the last 
Committee which fixed your pay, and in order to prove 
that the cost of living 'has risen you must take some 
date between 1883 and now, when the curve was lower? 
— Well I will put it to you this way respectfully. 

6417. I am not complaining. I only want to find 
out. We must place it on the increase of standard or 
increase of cost, and you say that people in the same 
class of life live better nowadays? — Well, it is quite 
possible. So long as you admit that it costs more to 
live, I don't mind to what you attribute the increase, 
because I believe -there is an increase of cost, other- 
wise they would not have granted these recurrent 
increases in the parent Force, as I may call it, in 
London. It is not for nothing that the Government 


grant increases like that, and I don’t think that we 
should be treated as step -children. 

6418. The Chairman. — Of course, you also found your 
claim very much upon the statement that the purchas- 
ing power of a pound is not what it used to be? — 
Exactly. That would bear me out to the extent of 
the 18$ per cent., but I do not ask eveii for that much. 
I only ask that the initial salary shall be increased by 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent., and the maximum by 
12£, so that even assuming that the Committee is 
pleased to recomujend a grant in full of what I ask, 
my then salary would not be as good as when it was 
fixed in 1888, according to the Board of Trade officer, 
because the value of money is not within eighteen 
three-quarters per cent, of what it then was. 

6419. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us how the pro- 
portion of officers to constables in the D.M.P. compares 
with the London Metropolitan Police; are there more 
sergeants and Inspectors to the men in Dublin than 
there are in London, or vice versa ? — I believe you have 
n greater number of men requiring supervision by one 
Inspector in Dublin than what you have in London 
owing to the fewer number. 

6420. Can you give the figures — what is the propor- 
tion of sergeants to constables in Dublin? — I cannot 
give the figures accurately. 

0421. And you do not know the London figures? — I 
do not know the London figures either. 

6422. In 1883 the Committee apparently suggested 
that the proportion should be oue sergeant to eight con- 
stables in Dublin, and as far as I enn see they are 
about oue to six now? — Yes, well according to the 
number generally available. There is generally about 
one sergeant to ten constables, because there are 146 
sergeants and about 908 constables, but then it would 
not be a true result, because a great many are specially 
employed. 

6423. Some of these are employed as clerks? — Yes, 
and otherwise. Then, on the other hand, some of the 
constables are specially engaged, such as constables on 
traffic point duty and in the Museum, but they must 
be supervised by sergeants too. 

6424. The point is, that it was stated in 1883 that 
there were too many officers to the men in Dublin, and 
I want to get at the facts now? — Well there is only 
one Inspector supervising the division at the one time. 

6425. Mr. Headlam. — The proportion of the superior 
ranks to constables in Dublin was, in 1883, held to be 
too high. 


Station Sergeant John Lvnch examined. 


6426. The Chairman. — How long have you been 
station sergeant? — Eight months, sir. 

6427. And what is your service in the Force? — 
Twenty years on the 25th of January last. 

6428. How long were you a constable? — Fifteen years 
and three months. 

6429. And how long were you sergeant? — Four years 
and three months. 

6430. Where are you stationed at present? — In the 
new bridewell that is in the " D " Division. 

0481. How many station sergeants are there there? 
— There are three working station sergeants and one in 
the Police Court and one in the bridewell. 

0482. Are you the one in the bridewell? — No, I am 
at ordinary duty in the station. The man I refer to 
in the bridewell' attends the prisoners only. 

6433. I do not quite understand up to the present 
time. Is there a station for receiving prisoners and 
taking charges down at the bridewell as well? — Oh, 
yes, an ordinary station. 

6434. An ordinary station? — Yes. 

6485. And you are one of the officers of the ordinary 
station? — Yes, sir. 

6436. Now you have been selected to come here to 
make certain representations to us on behalf of station 
sergeants, sergeants and constables? — Well, no, only 
station sergeants, sir. 

6437. And no doubt you have prepared some observa- 
tions? — Yes. 


0488. Well, would you let us know what you have 
to put forward, taking the matter in your own way, 
and telling us what you have to say on behalf of the 
station sergeants? — very well, sir; the station ser- 
geants respectfully ask that their weekly pay be 
increased to 50/-,' and they base their application ou 
the increase in the cost of living since their present 
pay was fixed, and also on the enormous increase dur- 
ing recent years in the duties they perform. The cost 
of living in Dublin has gone up steadily since 1901, 
and is still showing an upward tendency. At the 
present time the average prices of certain necessaries 
of life is about 28£ per cent, higher than it was in 
1901. I shall enumerate those necessaries of life 
which are indispensable for a policeman who has a 
wife and family. 

6439. You are a married man? — Yes, sir. 

6440. What family have you? — A wife and two 
children. 

6441. And what rent do you pay for your house?— 
.£30 a year; 11/0-1 a week. 

6442. Do you take lodgers? — No, I have no lodgers; 
I have no room for lodgers. The house is only a four- 
roomed house with a small kitchen. 

6448. Where is it? — Cadogan Road, Fairview, beyond 
Anuesley Bridge, as you go to Clontarf. 

6444. Very well. Go on, please? — I have a return 
here showing the articles that we have to purchase for 
our household. I have included nothing only what is 
absolutely necessary to our home, and I will give the 
retail prices in 190*1, and also the prices in 1914, and 

2 N 
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I will show the increased percentage on each article, 
and also the average percentage that would make the 
28$ I have mentioned, and these figures will be 
verified by Mr. Rogers, who is a comemrcial man in 
the city with long experience in Messrs. Falkners, of 
Grafton Street, and with Messrs. Andrews, of Dame 
Street. 

6445. Is be a gentleman who is proposed to be 
examined here? — Yes. 

6446. You have given in the name? — Yes, sir, he is 
coming to-morrow, and he will prove the increase in 
prices. 

6447. Mr. Headlam. — "Where are those figures taken 
from? — From this gentleman’s list. 

6448. What is his position — is he a shopkeeper, or 
is he a merchant? — No, he is Manager in Messrs. 
Andrews in Dame Street. 

6449. Is that in grocery business? — I should think it 
is a general provision house. 

6450. The Chairman. — That is Andrews at the corner 
of George’s Street? — Yes. 

6451. That is wholesale and retail? — Yes. 


6452. Mr. He apt, am. — These are retail prices? — 
Retail prices of 1901 and 1914. Take bread — the 21b. 
loaf in 1901 costs 2|d. and in 1914 3d.; that was an 
increase of 9 per cent. Butter in 1901 was 1/3 a lb. 
and now is 1/6, an increase of 20 per cent. Sugar 2d. 
a lb. in 1901 and now 2Id., an increase of 25 per cent. 
Oatmeal 2/2 per stone in 1901, now it is 2/8, an 
increase of 23 per cent. Rice was 2d. a lb. in 1901 
and now is 2|d. a lb., an increase of 25 per cent. Oil 
7Jd. per gallon in 1901, lOd. in 1914, 33 per cent, 
increase. Soap 3d. in 1901, now 3^d. , 16^ per cent, 
increase. Starch 3d. per lb. in 1901, now 4d., an 
increase of 38 per cent. Bacon 104d. per lb. in 1901, 
now 1/2 per lb., an increase of 33 per cent. Milk 
14d. a pint in 1901, now l^d., an increase of 16 J per 
cent. It is lid.- in summer and 2d .in winter. It was 
lid. a pint all the year round in 1901. Potatoes, Id. per 
stone in 1901, now 8d., an increase of 14 per cent. 
Vegetables, 14/- to 18/- per load in 1901, now' 21/- to 
32/-, an increase of 631 per cent. 

6453. The Chairman. — What do you mean by vege- 
tables, what sort of vegetables?— Well, cabbage and 
parsnips and turnips and things like that. Fresh 
meat was bought for from od. to 9d. in 1901, and now 
it is 7d. to lid. 


Mr Headlam.— Is that Irish beef or frozen 
meat.— Irish beef, 5d. is for the inferior quality. That 
is an increase of 31 per cent. Coal in 1901 was 21/- 
a ton and now 27/-, an increase of 2SI per cent. In 
tact 1 have a receipt showing that I had to pav 30/- 
for a ton last November, but, of course, that was 
not the normal price because the strike was on, and 
that was very high. Then boots in. 1901 were 18/- a 
pair and now 22/-, an increase of 22 per cent. That 
is what I paid myself for them when I joined. I got 
xn ‘\ b ? ots 18 /- an d the same maker is making still 
and he charges me 22/-, and I do not get as good 
material as I got 14 years ago. ° 8 

^6455. The Ch.airman.-Is that the uniform boot?- 

6456 Mr. Headlam.— Hand-made boots? — Yes sir 

£3 17^66 e °Th I 3 L° S " 0d ‘ 3 suit in 1901 and ’ n °w 

Sgs £ 1901 / an inc J ease of 11 per cent. 

V L i /a - e to 1 /- P er doz. and they are now 

1 - to V 8 . an increase of 58 per cent 

Sr *Z. “VJi 

of an increase between those vears. Well these in 

pended, and I respectfully submit that 
mainte^ance 1 'of t ^myself ^m^wif^ Tf sar Y,^ th « 

6458. The C.An,„*»._y ou cm ^ ; 4 us h parti 


eulars or in bulk if you like. We leave it altogether to the 
discretion of the witnesses? — I would like to give the. 
particulars in evidence. This is my weekly expenditure : 
— House rent, 11/64- per week; meat, 61bs. at lOd. per 
lb., 5/-; 1 lb. of fish, 6d., for Friday; potatoes, a stone 
and a half at 8d. a stone, 1/- ; vegetables, 1/- ; oatmeal, 
7d. a half stone; bread, 2 loaves daily at 3d., 8/6 
weekly; butter, 2 lbs. at. 1/4 per lb, 2/8; tea, :j of a lb. 
at 2/-, 1/6; sugar, 3 lbs. at 2£d. per lb., 71d. ; milk, 
3 pints at 2d. per pint, daily, 3/6; coal, 2/- weekly (a 
ton of coal does mo about 3 months, 13 weeks) ; light 
(oil, gas, caudles), 1/6; laundry, 6d. ; newspapers, 7(1.; 
stoppages for medical aid, band, widows and orphans 
fund, Id. for stamp of pay sheet, that takes ll$d. 
weekly (of course, I do not receive that, but that is 
stopped from me at the pay table). 

6459. What is that contribution? — To medical aid, 
band, and widows and orphans. Wo have a widows 
and orphans fund, and I subscribe weekly to it. 

6460. What do you mean by medical aid? — I joined 
the medical association. We pay 6d. a week for that 
to get a doctor for our wives and children, and wc have 
to contribute to the band fund also. 

6461. Mr. Headlam. — Not all the men in the Force, 
only the station sergeants? — No, all men. It is not 
compulsory to pay to the widows and orphans' fund, 
but nearly all men do pay to it. 

6462. The Chairman. — How much is that? — 1 tri- 
weekly. Then sundries, 6-Jd. 

6463. Do you smoke? — No, Sir David, I do 
not smoke. I would be glad if I could 
smoke, but it would be criminal for me to 
smoke, trying to live and pay rent. That gives 
a total of £1 17s. fid., or .£97 10s. Od. a year. My pay 
is £110 18s. 8d., and I will show you my total annual 
expenditure. Two pairs of boots, £2 is.; repairs to 
same, 5/-; pair of black gloves in the year, 1/2, that 
is uniform gloves; 2 woollen shirts, 13/-;. one dross 
shirt, 6/6; one under pants, 6/6; one jersey, 6/6; 
stockings and towels, 10/6; a suit of plain clothes 
every two years, £1 15s. (the suit costing £3 10s.); a 
top coat every 4th year (£2 10s.), 12/6; collars and 
ties, 5/-; clothes and boots for wife and children, 
£4 18s., and church subscriptions, £1 5s. So that 
takes £110 18s. 8d., my entire salary for the year. 

6464. Did you live in the house you are in now be. 
fore you were promoted?— Yes, Sir David; I am only 
promoted 8 months, and have not changed my resi- 
dence yet. 

6465. That is a very large rent to pay?— Well, I 
could not get a house to live in at a smaller rent, 
and there are constables on the same road pay- 
ing the same rent, and I believe some of them 
pay £32 a year. Now, after meeting all those items 
of expenditure there is nothing laid aside for con- 
tmgencies that might arise. There is no provision 
made for holiday, nor is any portion of my salary de- 
voted to luxuries. 


+aiL T Ci-'i « , ve you not been able to 

take a holiday? — Well, I have not got oue for three 
•I ear „ s |“ lce 1 /named. There is no margin left to meet 
expenditure, to meet the expenditure incurred in the 
wear and tear of household furniture, bedding, etc., 
“v 4 *? ,°" 1 -V b 3' denying myself some of the neces- 
* b t®’ sucb . , a ? food and clothing, that these 
S f rT be pro * lded a * all- The increase in prices 
i i a «n en 0ned sbowB *»* I could live as well 
loot U £80 n .Y ear as 1 can to-day on £110. Since 
am/owh^ 10 !^ i ln ^ ubli V- haa increased considerably, 
mrat T™?/ 0 !, 1 * 1 ?? thB of congested tene- 

ih» LS l bj ft Co ‘T ot ation, and the tendency of 

S oS. , irom tononwn* houses 

to cleanei and better dwellings the rent of houses suit- 

£ Z^°‘ men 10 liTe in Ts SSU i 

Dublin if T re . n / p!ud b >' **»««'' sergeants in 

bVhfu 1 ean .B lve lfc fo you according to the figures 
m each case, or the arerage for the wh& S 
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6468. Tiie Chairman. — You include them in the aver- 
age? — Yes, sir. During recent years when houses be- 
come vacant the new tenants have to pay from £2 to 
£4 more than the old ones, and there is a likelihood 
that this increase will continue, for there is a great 
scarcity of houses in the city, and people with money 
won't invest it in the building of new houses owing 
to the high rates and the increase in the cost of build- 
ing materials, and also the frequent labour disputes in 
the city, so that there is no chance that houses will 
got cheaper. According to the Board of Trade Return 
for 1912 house rent in Dublin is higher than in many 
of the English and Scotch citios. Taking London as 
100, Dublin is 76, Liverpool 66, Manchester 64, Bir- 
mingham 61, Sheffield 67, Leeds 68, Edinburgh 70, 
Glasgow 67, Cardiff 66 and Edmonton, part of the 
London Metropolitan Police District, North London, 
69. These figures show that rant is from 6 to 18 per- 
cent. lower in the principal cities of Great Britain than 
it is in Dublin, and the police in all those cities are 
paid better than the police in Dublin. I have a re- 
turn here showing the pay of a station sergeant in 
London ns compared with Dublin. In London in 1001 
the station sergeant’s weekly pay was 47/6 to 52/- 
and in 1914 it is 50 to 63/-, whereas in Dublin it was 
40/- in 1901 and it is the same to-day. In Dublin the 
average rent, ns I have shown, pnid by a station ser- 
geant is .£28 14s. 5d., and when this amount is de- 
ducted from his pay the balance loft is so small that 
his standard of living is necessarily very low indeed. 
During recent years all classes of workmen in Dublin 
have been granted an increase in wages, and some em- 
ployers have further increases under consideration in 
order to keep pace with the increase in prices and cost 
of living. Well , I have a list here of the increase in 
wages granted liy various departments and various 
firms in Dublin during the recent years, but I do not 
propose to go into it, as another -witness will give the 
particulars in detail. He has interviewed the heads of 
these departments and has got the increases from them. 

6469. Another policeman? — Yes, another policeman, 
who will follow me. I will just mention about the 
Dublin Fire Brigade. Their pay was £1 2s. 6d. to 
£1 12s. 6d. in 1901 and in 1914 it is £1 7s. 6d. to 
£1 17s. 6d. 

6470. Mr. Headlam. — They are paid by the Corpora- 
tion? — Entirely by the Corporation. 

6471. And they have pensions? — Yes, and their pen- 
sions are granted at 25 years; they have medical atten- 
dance free, and they are granted S tons of coal free 
yearly. Now as to shop assistants. In firms in the gro- 
cery business in the city. In 1901 they were paid £80 
to £40 a year and at the present time they are paid 
from £40 to £50, and they get Christmas boxes. 

6472. Is that pensionable? — No, sir, that is not 
pensionable, but they get- Christmas boxes and other 
things that amount to £20 in the year. And drapers' 
assistants in 1901 got £60 to £80. At present their 
pay is the same, but they have got £10 a year to live 
out. They need not stay inside on the premises, and 
they have got an increase of £10. I do not institute 
any comparison between the police and these employees 
I merely quote the figures to show that it was found 
necessary for employers to grant an increase, and it 
stands to reason that an increase in prices presses on 
a policeman as well as on anybody else. In 1883, 
when our present pay was fixed, a station sergeant wag 
put on a level with the London Metropolitan Police, 
and since then the London station sergeants have re- 
ceived increases at intervals amounting to 80 per cent, 
or 13s- a week, but the station sergeants in Dublin 
have received no increase. Nearly all the English 
Police Forces have received an increase in their pay 
during recent years, and I believe -with the exception 
of the R.I.C. we are the most neglected Force under 
I-Iis Majesty as regards pay. That is all I have to say 
as regards the cost of living, but apart from the cost 
of living, the station sergeants respectfully submit 
tjiat they ought on account of their responsible duties 
receive a salary of more than £2 a week. In a debate 
recently in the House of Commons Mr. Birrell stated 
that we are poor honest men, hard worked and badly 
paid. In the face of that admission I thought it 
would not be necessary to give evidence at all to show 


that we should get an increase. I have tried to show 
that we are poor men, and I shall now show that we 
are hard-worked men. The Committee of Inquiry of 
1883, in recommending the formation of the rank, 
fixed the weekly pay of a station sergeant at £2, on 
the assumption that his duty could be performed by 
sergeants of long service no longer fit for active work. 
But experience has shown that these duties call for 
special ability and great capacity for work, aud that 
sergeants have to be specially selected for the rank. 
T1 iq rank of station sergeant is superior to that of 
sergeant, and that being so they hold that as regards 
pay they ought to be treated as a higher rank, and that 
the increase of pay should be in proportion to the in- 
crease of work and responsibility which the promotion 
brings with it. A little levelling up would be neces- 
sary so that the station sergeant, as regards pay, would 
be somewhat removed from the sergeant and nearer 
to the Inspector. When a constable is promoted to 
.sergeant he gets an immediate increase of 5/- a week, 
which eventually rises to 9/- or £23 8s. per annum. 

A sergeant's promotion to station sergeant only brings 
him an increase of 2/- a week, or £6 4s. a year, and 
there is no increase afterwards in his pay no matter 
how long he serves. Again, there is a disparity of £56 
a year between a station sergeant and a senior In- 
spector. The station sergeant is called on to discharge 
the duties of Inspector temporarily for four or five 
months of the year, and considering that he is deemed 
competent to do so it iB respectfully submitted that 
liis pay should be nearer au Inspector’s than it is. 
His position is a very onerous aud responsible one, 
aud sergeants who are well qualified for the rank 
forego their chance of attaining it, as the extra pay 
of 2/- a week is not sufficient inducement to them to 
undertake the hard work which the rank entails. Only 
aspirants to the rank of Inspector are to become station 
sergeants at all. Within the last few years no less 
than six sergeants who had incurred the expense of 
passing an examination declined to accept the position, 
having on consideration come to the conclusion that 
the increase of 2/- weekly would not pay them for the 
extra work and worry of the rank. 

6473. The Chairman. — What service had they? — Up 
to 20 or 22 years’ service, and would not take the- 
appointment of station sergeant. Some are barrack 
sergeants. Others joined the Troop and band, but one 
man remained on the street, when it come to his turn 
he said that he would not go into the office, the work 
being too hard ; and that was quite recently. 

6474. Aud although he passed the examination? — 
He passed the examination and all. As proof of the 
mental and physical strain imposed by the duties of 
a station sergeant, it can be shown that during recent 
years as many as six station sergeants broke down 
under the strain and retired from the service, and 
became a burden on their families. The long tour of 
duty, 24 hours at a stretch, where there are only two 
station sergeants; aud the hard and incessant work 
where there are three, impose a very severe mental 
and physical strain on men. When the station ser- 
geants' present pay was fixed their work was light as 
compared with what it is now. 

6475. Mr. Headlam.— What made the difference in 
their work ; what made their work heavier than it used 
to be?— Well, tbe new legislation, sir; the legislation 
of recent years has added immensely to their duties. 

6476. Yes; we have had a description of the duty of 
the station sergeant, and I should think on looking at 
the report of the Committee of 1883 that it was intended 
that the work should be done by men rather advanced 
in life? — Yes. 

6477. And you find that those duties are more ar- 
duous than had been expected in 1883. Why?— Well, 

there is more work. 

6478. More work?— More intricate work, and it re- 
quires greater knowledge and experience. 

6479. Mr. Headlam. — From that passage in the re- 
port of -the Committee of 1883 it looks as if some work 
of a different class was intended for station sergeants? 
—Yes; I will go into that now, sir. In 1912 the- 
Dublin Police proceeded against 36,506 persons by 
arrest and summons, as against 23,723 in the year 

2 N 2 
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1895, an increase of 12,783. The enforcement of 
the General Dealers Act, the Motor Car Act, the 
Children’s Act, and the Street Trading Bye-Laws, ac- 
count to a great extent for the increase shown. The 
pay of the station sergeant in London ranges from 
50/ - to 53/- weekly, although in 1883 he had the same 
pay as a Dublin station sergeant. The duties of a 
station sergeant in London and Dublin must be similar 
in nature; and as regards amount I beg to submit a 
return showing that in the year 1912 the London 
Police prosecuted 156,578 persons, and the Dublin 
Police prosecuted 36,506. This works out as 7.7 per 
man for London, and 31.1 per man for Dublin. The 
number of prosecutions per man by the Dublin Police 
is higher than in any of the following cities — London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and Birming- 
ham. Mr. Dunne in giving his evidence, in making 
a comparison said that the London policeman had 
prosecuted six persons to the Dublin man's thirty-four. 
Well, I am only showing thirty-one for Dublin, be- 
cause in my calculation I do not include cases where 
there was no summons served on the party, where the 
policeman got the name of the person and the summons 
server would not be able to serve him. I only in- 
clude cases which actually came before the Court and 
were dealt with by the Magistrate. Well, I have the 
figures here now for London, Dublin, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Leeds ; and in London the strength of the 
Police Force is 20,141, total prosecutions 150,578, or 
7.7 per man; Dublin, strength of Force, 1,171 (the 
worki n g strength), 36,506 prosecutions, or 31.1 per 
man; Liverpool, total strength of Force, 1,658, total 
prosecutions, 34,216, or 20.6 per man; Manchester, 
total strength of Force’, 1,344, total prosecutions, 

26,472, 19.6 per man. Leeds, total strength of Force, 
667, total prosecutions, 10,299, 15.3 per man; Glasgow, 
total strength of Force, 1,996, total prosecutions, 

43,675, 21.8 per man. These figures are for 1912, and 
I took them from the annual police reports of those 
cities ; but in the eaEe of Birmingham I was not able 
to find the book for 1912, so I took 1911 and I sup- 
pose there is not much of a difference. Birmingham, 
total strength of Force, 1,309, total prosecutions, 

17,185, 13.1 per man. It has often been said that there 

is no serious crime in Dublin, and that the police have 
very minor offences to deal with in Dublin; but I have 
taken the offences dealt with by the Judge or Recorder 
in those cities. In London the indictable offences 
were 4,180; Dublin, 1,805; Liverpool, 224; Manchester, 
199; Leeds, 230; Birmingham, 245; so that Dublin is 
far ahead as regards serious offences. 

6480. Mr. Starkie. — What are the principal offences 
summarily prosecuted ?— Offences under the 14th and 
15th of Victoria — street obstruction and traffic. 

6481. Offences by drivers?— By drivers of cars— 
motor cars and other vehicles. Of course, there are a 
lot of other offences that the Magistrates deal with, 
euch as larceny, receiving of stolen goods em- 
oezzlement- and offences under the Post Office laws are 
offences that the Magistrates can deal with bv special 
Acts of Parliament, although they are all indictable 
offences. I refer to this matter as the entering of 
eharaes and recording of summons complaints is part 
of the duties of a station sergeant, and it is proved 
° y Jft % ures quoted that the duties in this respect 
in Dublin are severer than, in other cities. The sta- 
tion sergeant is primarily responsible for the correctness 
and legality of every charge he enters, and for every 
summons application he submits. In every summons 
application he has to insert the Act and Section in- 
fringed, and enter in the station summary book the 
substance of the complaint. He has to exercise a great 
deal of judgment and care in taking charges, and 
where he deems it necessary he has to prepare a state- 
menfc of evidence of the case for the police solicitor, 
and this has to be very frequently done, especially in 
prosecutions under the new enactments. The Pro 
bafaon of Offenders Act also imposes a good -deal of 
extoa work on the station sergeants. When a prisoner 

1116 8tati ° n DOW he cannot be charged 
to^ e «^^, 8er ? eant g P 68 and look6 U P the reJds 
to eee if that person , 8 a probationer. If » probationer 
he has to record it cm the charge sheet, and if the pri- 


soner is not a probationer and is placed on probation on 
the new charge he has to make a report to that effect, 
embodying the charge in the report, the Magistrate’s re- 
marks, and the period of probation which lie is placed 
on, the name of the constable and the number of the 
charge sheet which he is charged on, and wife all these 
facts to all stations in the Dublin Metropolitan Polieo 
District, aud they must be recorded iu the books there 
in the event of the prisoner being subsequently charged, 
so as to bring the facts before the Magistrate on the 
second charge. In addition to these duties now the 
Swine Fever and other Orders of tlio Department of 
Agriculture are enforced in Dublin by the police, while 
-in England similar work is performed by separate 
officers appointed by the English Department. 

6482. Mr. Headlam. — Does that affect the station 
sergeants? — Yes. 

6483. The driving of cattle through the city? — 
Yes; at the present time there are restrictions, and 
the police won’t allow them to go unless they have 
permits from the Veterinary Department. During the 
year 1912 the sergeants in Dublin issued 3,368 move- 
ment licences, that is licences to owners of swine to 
take them to the Dublin market, while 3,830 removal 
licences had been handed in at the stations to be re- 
corded in the records of the stations and then forwarded 
to the Department of Agriculture. In the same year 
1,548 outbreaks of swine fever and 46 cases of parasitic 
mange were reported to the police. Another very 
heavy duty which has recently fallen to the lot of a 
station sergeant is what is called the copying of occur- 
rences for private litigation arising from street acci- 
dents and collisions, as well as accidents arising from 
the employment of workmen in buildings, etc. 

6484. Workmen’s compensation eases? — Yes, and if 

a workman meets with an accident now in the execution 
of his duty and is injured 

6485. He has to get a police report? — Well, yes, the 
police have to report the case and the solicitor applies 
for a copy of thq report. 


6486. And you are bound to give it? — We are 
bound to give it. We have the report entered in the 
occurrence book in the station, and when the solicitors 
ask for it we supply a copy of it, and that is alto- 
gether private work. No matter how busy we are on 
public duty' we have to attend to them and give it to 
them, and we get no extra pay for that, while officials 
in other departments are paid for similar work. Not- 
withstanding all this the station sergeants are still re- 
sponsible for the general supervision of the mon and 
the _ maintenance of discipline, and the care of the 
station and attendance on the public wli 0 come there 
making complaints or otherwise. The next item is 
about pensions. Wc ask that the pensions scale be 
revised so that a man may retire on completion of 25 
years’ service on an annual sum equal to thirtv-fif- 
tieths of his annual pay with the addition of two-fif- 
tieths of hiB annual pay for each completed year of 
service above 25; so, however, that the maximum pen- 
sion does not exceed two-thirds of his pnv, and that 
the pension be calculated on actual pay at ‘the time of 
retirement and not on the average pay for the pre- 
ceding three years unless a change of rank 'takes place 
during those three years, and that the suggested 
chu,ge« apply to all meu now serving. I„ support of 
that claim I beg to state that men after 20 years’ ser. 
vice hod that owing to their age they cannot obtain 
civil employment, and their pension would not main- 
tain them. Only a small number of D.M.P D en 
sionere find employment in Dublin at all owing 'to tire 
public prejudice that is against them, and this pre- 
judice is growing instead of abating. 1 

6487 Li it political prejudice or economic?— It is 
political. The only employment open to an ex-policc- 

Whe r e * °- 6 are aCtin S asdoor- 
n, the Department of Agriculture, whore 8 or 9 

Dork m S >ye i d Sh l P T “ s P ectors > and the Port and 
WhC1 r 8 ° r 9 are appointed Harbour con- 
stables, and a policeman would not be employed in 
any of these places if an Army or New • 
couid be found competent to do the work. They would 
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6489. As caretakers?— No, sir; the only work they 
get outside that is collecting rent or acting as insur- 
ance agents and things like that, and they are paid 
only a very small salary for that. Only about 94 out 
of 300 pensioners in Lublin receive employment at all, 
and I have made enquiries and I find that their aver- 
age pay is 10/- each weekly. 

6490. The Chairman. — We have had a return from 
Mr. Magill to-day? — Yes, Mr. Magill was furnished 
with that return by the police, and I would like to 
point out that pensioners when asked what employment 
they have and what pay they receive, always like to be 
a little boastful, and I know a case myself of a man 
who said he had .£3 a week and I am positive he had 
only 10/- or 15/- a week collecting rents, but he is 
too proud to say that he had only that much a week. 

6491. Mr. Headlam. — Only 94 employed out of 300? 

— Yes, the great majority have no employment at all; 
It is impossible to get employment. I knew fine man 
employed during the strike. He was in the Police 
Force acting as a beat man and when he went out he 
had a big family and his pension was not able to keep 
him ; some person got him a position at the 
North Wall in one of the shipping offices in 

one of the yards attached to the office, and he 
had to be in there at 6 o’clock in the morning, re- 
turning from that at 6 in the evening, Sunday and 
Monday, and take his breakfast with him, and all the 
salary he got was 13/- a week. And when the carters 
would leave at 6 o’clock he had to turn out and sweep 
■out that yard. 

6492. His age would be, I suppose, 45 or 50? — Well, 
I daresay 50. 

6493. And what was his pension? — A constable’s 
pension, £46 16s. I further wish to state in support 
of the application regarding -pensions that an English 
policeman can retire on full pension after 26 years, 


and in seeking employment afterwards he does not find 
the same difficulty as the Irish policeman. 

6494. Does that apply to all English Forces?— It 
does. 

6495. Mr. Starkie. — What you want is two-thirds 
pay as pension at 27 years? — Yes, I am not asking for 
as much as London. 

6496. It is at present 29 years? — Yes, but we are 
worn out then, and we are not able to get any em- 
ployment, and I would just say that the fact of a man 
having served in a ponce force is a recommendation 
for him in England to get employment, but the case 
is the very opposite here. The fact of serving here 
debars n man from getting anything further in civil 
life. The only other thing I have to mention is that 
I have been asked to request that any benefits which 
we may receive as the result of this Committee of 
Inquiry may date from the 1st of January last. We 
are after having had a very hard winter, and I am sorry 
to say that most of us nave had to go in debt, and 
prices bear very heavily on us, and any benefit we 
might get would help us out of our difficulty very- 
much. I would like to mention that the last witness 
was not able to give you information about the pro- 
portion of sergeants and station sergeants in London 
as regards Dublin. Well, the proportion in London is 
8 men to one sergeant and in Dublin it is 6 to one. 

6497. The Chairman. — Not 6? — It is here 6 men to 
a sergeant. 

6498. 146 to 968 gives 6.8, that is nearly 7? — Count- 
ing station sergeants and clerks in London there are 
458 in London and in Dublin there are only 41 station 
sergeants. 

6499. Mr. Headlam. — I suppose the station sergeant 
does what tlie acting inspector used to do before 1883? 
— Yes, sir. 

6500. And at that time the office was abolished? — 
Yes, sir. 


The Committee adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1st, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

'Present : — The Eight Hon. Sir David Harrel, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., i.s.o (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice P. 
Headlam, Treasury Eemembrancer ; Mr. Robert F. Stakkie, r.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary . 


Station Sergeant Lynch further examined. 


6501. The Chairman. — You wanted to say something 
more? — Well, yes, sir. Last night when you adjourned 
I told you that there were 458 station sergeants in 
London and 41 in Dublin. I want to state that the 
station sergeant in London is assisted by the Inspector 
in- the busy centres of London, that is within a radius 
•of six miles from Charing Cross. It is only in the 
suburban districts that he is left by himself. 

6502. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know how he is as- 
sisted by the Inspector? — I do not mean to say that 
he is not hard worked, but he has not the responsi- 
bility that we have in Dublin, where we remain in 
charge. 

6503. Is there any assistance given to the station 
sergeant in the busy centres in Dublin? — There is no 
one in Dublin only the station sergeant, and he has 
to take all the responsibility no matter what turns up. 

6504. Does the Inspector in Dublin visit the sta- 
tion? — Yes, he visits the station. 


6505. Is there an official routine of visits — is he 
bound to visit once a day or once a week? — Well, 
generally, once a week, I think. 

6506. The station sergeant is not quite responsible? 
— He is responsible when the Inspector is absent. He 
is responsible for anything that tons up. He must 
deal with anything that comes in. He cannot get 
away. 

6507- The Chairman. — The Inspector is in the sta- 
tion with tolerable frequency?— Of course, but he 
would not attend at some of the periods. However, 
he inspects the men going out on duty occasionally. 

6508. • Mr. Headlam. — Does he inspect the clerical 
work and see the charge sheets and so on? — Yes, he 
inspects my work. 

6509. And does the Superintendent visit the sta- 
tion? — Yes, sir. 

6510. How often, or is there any time fixed? — No 
definite time, sir. 
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6511. The Chairman. — Now have you anything fur- 
ther to say? — Yes, sir, as regards house rent. I gave 
evidence in general as to the increase in rent yesterday 
and X would like to mention a few cases to show the 
effect of the local taxation of houses in the city on 
house rent. 

6512. I take it that in the case of all the rents that 
you have given us, the houses are taken by the tenants 
free of tax? — Yes. 

6513. You do not pay the taxes? — No, sir. 

6514. The landlord pays the taxes? — Yes, the land- 
lord pays the taxes in all eases, and, of course, when 
the taxes are raised in the city the landlord raises the 
rent in proportion on the tenant. Indirectly we have 
to pay taxes through the landlord, but I wanted to 
mention two cases; in one case a man when he mar- 
ried 25 years ago lived in St. Bridget’s Avenue off 
North Strand, and the house rent that he paid was 
£16 a year, and if paid punctually he got 
£1 off at Christmas and that left it £15 a year; and 
now that house is £26 a year. The other instance 
is Munster Street, on the North Circular Road, 
towards Glasuevin Cemetery. That street was built 
about 30 years ago and the rent of the houses then was 
10/- a week. Well, now it is 13/- and 14/-, and last 
week one of the houses became vacant and the land- 
lord raised the rent by 1/- a week on this tenant owing 
to the new valuation and the increase in the taxes. 
In 1906 the house was valued at £15 a year and 
the new valuation is £18. 

6515. Mr.- Headlam. — I s there any rule against the 
police living in tenement houses? — -"Well, there is, sir. 

6516. There is a rule of the Force? — Yes; we have 
to live in a respectable house; we would not be allowed 
to live in a tenement house. 

6517. You could take a floor or flat in a house? — 
Well, those flats are not obtainable in Dublin. You 
cannot get a decent flat, a clean place like in London 
or New York or other cities. A policeman would not 
think of going info a tenement house in Dublin, and 
neither would lie be allowed. The rules of the service 
would not allow him. 

6518. It appears according to the evidence before the 
Housing Commission that there is a large number of 
old houses in Dublin which are empty? — Those houses 
are occupied by people who never pay rent, a very un- 
deserving class entirely who go from one tenement 
house to another in the city, and a respectable working 
man would not live in those tenement houses referreS 
to in the Commission. 

6519. And what about the houses provided by 
philanthropic associations; do the police live in those? 
— You mean artisans’ dwellings? 

6520. Yes? — We have some cases where they do, in 
the D Division, on the north side. 

6521. The Chairman. — What houses are thev? — Over 
at Stonevbatter, Oxmantown-road, adjoining the 
Phcenix Park, there are house there with rents of £18 
and^£24 a year, and some of our men live there. 

6522. Mr. Headlam was asking whether the police 
occupied houses that have been built for philanthropic 
purposes, such as the Iveagli Trust?— No, sir, they 
do not. 

6523. They do not? — No. 

6524. Or by the Municipal Corporation? — The Cor- 
poration would not give us a house at any price at all. 

6525. Mr. Headlam. — They make a rule not to give 
those houses to the police?— Not to give it to the police. 

6526. Does that apply to the Iveagh Trust houses 
at all? — I don’t know. The Iveagh Trust houses would 
not be suitable for a policeman. They are only one- 
roomed houses. 

6527. The Corporation would not let their houses to 
the police? — No, sir. 

6528. The Chairman.— Well, Sergeant, what is the 
next point? — There is one more case that occurred in 
Kilmainham. I am talking of my own district, Clon- 
tarf, Glasnevin and Kilmainham. One of our officers 
promoted recently had a house there for £24, and 
when he was transferred to another district a sergeant 


of ours went into the same house and ho had to pay 
£2 of an increase to the landlord. That only occurred 
6 or 8 months ago. 

6529. Mr. Headlam. — The average of the rents given 
in this return put in by the Police Force is rather less 
than the rent said to have been paid in 1901 by various 
witnesses? — I can account for it in this way that 
Mr. Magill took the average rent paid by men who 
did not keep lodgers, and in 1901 the average for all 
was taken. 

6580. A large proportion of the men do keep lodgers, 
or did keep lodgers according to the return of 1901? — 
They do not keep them now. 

6531. You think that fewer men occupy houses now 
in which they are able to accommodate lodgers than 
in 1901? — Well it does not pay a policeman to keep 
lodgers at all because the class of houses they live in 
are houses that a profitable lodger would not live in. 
Only a working man would stay with us, and he 
would pay only 18/- or 14/- for his keep. 

6532. The Chairman. — Board and lodging? — Yes, 
sir. 

6533. Mr. Headlam. — All unmarried constables live 
in barracks? — Yes. 

6534. In the English forces married policemen often 
take in a single policeman ns a lodger? — Of course they 
can do that in Birmingham and Manchester and Liver- 
pool. I gave you a return made out of the average 
rents paid by men in each of the divisions, but I 
may mention the B Division in particular, that the 
highest rents are paid there by the men, and along 
with paying high rent their lodgings are very incon- 
venient. They have to live out in the surburbs, and 
do duty in the centre of the. city — in College Street 
and Lad Lane. 

6535. The Chairman.-LDo they live out of the divi- 
sion? — Yes; they cannot get a suitable place except 
out of the division, and they have to pay higher rents 
than the other men, and a good deal of their income 
goes in tram fares going to and from duty twice a day. 

6536. Mr. Starkie. — Are the police in Dublin obliged 
to pay tram fares when they travel by tram? — Oh, 
yes. sir, but on duty the Commissioner gives them 
tickets. 

6537. There is no arrangement with the Tram Com- 
pany? — No, sir, there is not. 

6538. When you do travel on the trams do you give 
a ticket? — ? — Yes, sir; the police are supplied with 
tickets at the station. There is another matter I wanted 
to mention. In giving evidence yesterday as to the duties 
performed in Dublin and London I gave a comparison 
between the number of arrests and summonses in 
London and Dublin, but the figure given by Mr. Dunne- 
in his evidence would not agree with mine, for ho 
took the average from the working strength of the 
London Police and also the working strength of the 
Dublin Police. Well, I took it upon the total of 
each force. He took London as 18,000 men, and I 
took the total strength as 20,000. 

6539. The Chairman. — But you took the Dublin 
Force’s total strength, too? — Yes, sir, 

6540. So that the result would not work out very 
inappropriately? — Well, there was a slight difference 
in the number of prosecutions for each man. Mr. 
Dunne’s evidence was more favourable to me than my 
own. 

6541. Do you wish to correct it or only to qualify it 
by this observation? — Yes, sir, to qualify it by this ob- 
servation. And another matter is this : in my figure 
I gave 86,506 as the number of prosecutions in Dublin, 
Included in that are 1,350 complaints against street- 
traders, and Mr. Dunne did not include the street- 
traders in his return. 

6542. But they are prosecutions by the police? — Yes- 

6548. Mr. Starkie.— I presume they are heard _ in 

the Juvenile Court? — They are in the Corporation 
Court, in William Street— the Lord Mayor's Court- 
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6544. The Chaibman. — What division are yon in?— 
The D Division, sir. 

6545. How long have you been a sergeant? — A year 
and 8 months. 

6546. And what is your total service? — 10 years. 

6547. You got your promotion in 14 years and 4 
months? — Yes, sir. 

6548. You come here to represent the views of what 

S irt of the Force? — The uniformed sergeants of the 
.M.P. 

0549. Now just give us the various matters that you 
como here to put before us in the order in which you 
have arranged them yourself? — Yes. I first intend 
to put forward our claim, and then to show how we 
desire to support it. The sergeants of the D.M.P. 
ask that their pay he increased from the present rate 
to 40/- per week on appointment, rising by annual 
increments of one shilling per week to 45/-; allow- 
ance to he made as at present except that an addi- 
tional sum of lOd. per week he paid to sergeants of 
the troop for boots, gloves, etc., and I will explain 
how they mako that request. They already have 6d. 
per week in excess of the heat men. They have 1/2, 
and they want to have that allowance made 2/-, and 
of course their boots are very expensive. The cost 
of boots, has gone up a good deal. 

6550. Does that include the jack boots? — It does, 
sir. 

6551. Dp they get 2 pairs? — No; they get one pair 
of jack boots once a year, and it costs £2. 

6552. And they pay that for themselves? — They do. 
This is coming out of the 1/2. And then there are 
Wellington boots; I believe they are a kind of boots 
worn when in full dross uniform, and they cost £1 5s.. 
and there are two pairs of stable boots in the year, and 
they cost 12/- pair, that is £1 4s., and 3 pairs of buff 
gloves. Those gloves, they say, wear out very quickly 
from the amount of pipeclay. They wear out very 
quickly, and they cost 10/6. Spurs and repairs cost 
5/-. That is a total of £5 4s. 6d. 

6558. Mr. Heart. am. — Do they want 2 pairs of 
stable boots a year? — They do, sir. 

6554. Do they wear out? — They do wear out very 
•quickly on account of the acid in the stable manure 
and urine, which wears out the boots very quickly. 
That is a cost of £5 4s. 6d., and to meet that the allow- 
ance only comes to £8 Os. 8d., and they are therefore 
at a loss of £2 3s. lOd. The 2/- a week would not 
quite exactly meet it; it would be just a little 
on the wrong side, but they consider that 2/- a week 
would he a fair allowance. As regards pension we 
ns.k that the pension scale be revised so that a man 
may retiro on completion of twenty-five years on an 
annual sum equal to thirty-fiftieths of his annual pay 
with the addition of two-fiftieths of his annual pay 
for each completed year of service above twenty-five, 
so, however, that the maximum pension does not ex- 
ceed two-thirds of his pay, and that the pension be 
calculated on actual pay at time of retirement and 
not on the average pay for preceding three years unless 
a change of rank takes place during those three years, 
nnd that the suggested changes apply to all men now 
serving. 

6555. What do you mean by saying that this should 
apply to all men now serving? — That is men having 
29 years’ service, and 27 and 25. If there was an 
increase of pay given, according to the present rule 
of the service they would have to remain 3 years 
to get the benefit of that in their pension. We say 
that it should be regarded as if they had had that 
for three years for the purpose of pension. They 
base their claim for increase of pay principally and 
entirely I may say on the increased cost of living. 
The increase is no less than 28.6 per cent. In sup- 
port of this statement 1 propose to present a return 
showing the retail prices of provisions in 1901 and in 
1914, and this return will be borne out by a witness 
from the house of Messrs Andrews and Company. 

6556. Do you wish to give this evidence? — I do; a 
return showing the retail prices of household com- 
modities in 1901 and in 1914, and. the increased per- 
centage on each article, and the. total average increase. 
Dread, the 2 lb. loaf, was 2j|d. in 1901, and is now 
:3d., a rise of 9.4 per cent. Butter, per lb., 1/3 in 
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1901, and 1/6 at the present time, a rise of 20 per 
cent. Sugar, 2d. per lb., now 2Ad., a rise of 25 per 
cent. 

0557. Mr. Headlam. — Is butter the same price all 
the year round? — No, sir. 

6558. What time of the year was that taken in 
1901? — He is taking it at the same time that he gave 
us the return for. 

6559. The winter price in both cases? — Yes, sir. 

6560. The Chairman. — Who gave you that return? 
— Mr. Rogers, of the firm of Messrs. Andrews and 
Company. He is the Manager, I believe. 

6561. He will give that himself when he eomes 
here? — I believe he will. 

6562. He gave that to you? — He did, and I verified 
it by inquiries from other persons. Tea was 2/- per 
lb. then, and 2/- now. He says that tea has not 
risen in price, but it has decreased in quality. It 
is not so good as it was in 1901 ; you do not get the 
same quality of tea for the same money. Oatmeal, 
per stone, 2/2 in 1901, now 2 / 8, a rise of 23 per cent. 
Rice, 2d. per lb. in 1901, now 2£d., a rise of 25 
per cent. Paraffin oil, per gallon, 7|d. in 1901, now 
10d., a rise of 33 per cent. Soap, 3d. in 1901, now 
3-id., a rise of 16.6 per cent. Bacon, 10 Ad. in 1901, 
now 1/2, an increased percentage of 33.3. Making 
inquiries from other houses, they seemed to think 
that this was rather on the moderate side, and that 
taking bacon and bam and everything combined at 
1/2 per lb. was rather on the moderate side. 

6563. Mr. Headlam. — Was that American bacon or 
Irish bacon? — Irish. I expect this is the average for 
ull bacons. Milk por pint, lAd. in 1901, now l|d., a 
rise of 16.6. Six months of the year they sell it at 
lAd., and the other six months at 2d. Potatoes, per 
stone, 7d. in 1901, and now 8d., a rise of 14.7. Vege- 
tables, per load, 14/- to 18/- in 1901, aud now 21/- 
to 32/-. It was much more -during the past winter 
on account of the farm labourers’ strike, and they 
went as high as 50/- and 55/- a load for vegetables. 
Coal, 21/- a ton in 1901, and now 27/-, a rise of 28.6. 
Boots, per pair, 18/- in 1901, now 22/-, a rise of 

22.2 per cent. Clothes, £3 10s. per suit in 1901, now 
£3 17s., a rise of 11 per cent. Eggs, per dozen in 
1901, 8d. to 1/-, and now 1/- to 1/8. In 1901 the 
price was 8d. in summer, when eggs were plentiful, 
and 1/- in winter, but that iB not the ease now; you 
cannot buy them at any time less than 1/-. That is a 
rise of 58.7. Fish, per lb., 4d. in 1901, and now 6d., 
a rise of 50 per cent. In connection with this, one 
of the merchants I was inquiring from told me that 
in 1901 he could buy dried fish at, I think, 18/- pet 
cwt., and he has to pay 34/- for that now. Starch, 
3d. per lb. in 1901, aud is now 4d., an increase of 

38.3 per cent. 

6564. Mr. Headlam. — Can you give the price of 
beef or meat of any sort? — Not except bacon, sir. I 
will deal with that later. The information which 
enabled me to compile this Return was given to me 
by one of the leading provision merchants in Dublin. 
A representative of this merchant’s firm will attend 
and give evidence touching these figures. I respect- 
fully submit that the Board of Trade Returns for 
1912, which are the latest available to us, will also 
verify my figures. I believe that the latest Board 
of Trade Returns would show a still higher increase, 
notably in the price of meat, which in Dublin lias 
advanced by one penny per pound and upwnrds within 
the past two months. That is, the rougher quality 
of meat has increased Id. in the last two months and 
■Hie finer quality of Irish meat has increased 2d. a lb. 

6665. Is Australian meat eaten at all— frozen meat? 
— It is, sir. 

6566. Has the price of that advanced, too?— Oh, 
yes ; it follows the rise of the Irish meat always. 

6567. Do you mean to say that if they put Id. on 
Irish meat they would put Id. on Australian meat 
too?— They would, sir. But I think what sends up 
the Irish meat is that the price of frozen _ meat 
goes up. The supply is not as large now as it was 
from any of the foreign countries; that is the supply 
of dead meat coming from the foreign countries, aud 
I was speaking to a man who is a good while in the 
business, and who is a thorough master of his busi- 
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ness, about tlie increase in prices and the probability 
of a fall in prices, and if it was only a temporary 
rise, and lie says no, it is likely to continue, and to 
go still higher; in fact he says it is certain to go 
higher, and he assigned three reasons or four for that, 
and the first of them was one that appeared rather 
peculiar to me, and I could not very well understand 
it for some time, and that is the increased output 
In gold, and the increase of the population of America, 
and the increase of the population of Germany and 
Russia. He said that from America (I think he men- 
tioned bacon as one of the commodities) they were 
sending less. Eight times as many boxes of bacon 
were arriving in London 10 or 15 years ago from 
America as are arriving to-day. 

6568. The CHAIRMAN. — That is bacon, but we are 
dealing with beef? — And the same, he says, applies 
to beef and to all the other commodities where the 
population is growing and they are able to use their 
own stuff and we are not able to get it here. And 
another commodity that he mentioned was cheese, 
and he said a great deal of the Canadian cheese used 
to come here, and a pound of cheese from Canada does 
not come now; it all goes to the States. They have 
revised the tariff laws; they have not removed them 
entirely, but they have readjusted them so that they 
are more favourable to the Canadian producer now than 
sending his stuff to the English market, and he says 
that Germany will be bound to follow suit, having 
an increased population, and things will be likely to 
go still higher. 

6569. Mr. Headlam. — People do not object to eating 
frozen meat in Dublin. There is no prejudice against 
it?- — Oh, no, sir, but I hear my housekeeper say that 
Irish meat is more economical. 

6570. The Chairman. — What is the difference per lb. 
between the price of the frozen meat and the Irish? — 
2d. She tells me that she buys Irish for 9d. and she 
would have to pay 7d. for the frozen, and the differ- 
ence in quality more than compensates for the differ- 
ence in price. The price of butter has advanced by 
2d. per lb. during the last three months. I wish to 
mention that that is rather a disquieting sign because 
this is the time of the year when you would naturally 
expect the butter to be coining down and becoming 
plentiful. Now, with cows newly calved, it should 
become plentiful. 

6571. Mr. Starkie. — It may be due to the preva- 
lence of the Foot and Mouth 'Disease. 

6572. The Chairman. — The first plentifulness of 
milk arises when the cows go out to grass, and that 
would be in May? — Well, the figures I have given 
establish the fact that the purchasing power of the 
sovereign has diminished to 14s. 3.3d. since 1901. 
I submit an extract from the Board of Trade Inquiry 
into the cost of living of the working classes in 1912. 
This extract shows the increase of wholesale prices of 
certain articles in the United Kingdom from 1900 
to 1912. In common with every other consumer the 
policeman is affected by those rises in prices, and it 
gives amongst the articles mentioned raw cotton and 
British wool. Well, of course that raw cotton affects 
the manufactured article. The manufactured article 
goes up to compensate for the price. Raw cotton had 
gone up 22.6 per cent; British wool 60.1 per cent. 
That is referred to at page 210 of the Board of Trade 
Return. British wheat has gone up 29.1 per cent. 
British oats, 22.1; imported wheat, 24.7 per cent; 
imported oats, 33 per cent. Rice has gone up 20 
per cent; pork, bacon and ham 50.5 per cent, since 
3906, whereas our retail price shows only 33.3, so that 
the Board of Trade shows a greater increase than even 
we show in the retail price. Milk, 23.5; butter and 
margarine, 12.3; cheese, 26.9; eggs, 37,8; sugar, 28.6; 
tea, 2.1; coffee, 11.6; tobacco, 25.3. Well, that is a 
luxury that the policeman at the present time cannot 
afford to buy. Hides, 4L7. That is a very big rise in 
hides, and of course it affects the leather. ’ They don’t 
rise the prices of boots so much . in order not to 
frighten the customer away so they reduce the quality, 
and they do not give the same quality of leather that 
they could give for much less money in 1901. Under- 


clothing — vests, 13.9, pants, 13.5, cotton socks, 12.9, 
Merino, socks, 11.6, flannelette, 12.8 per cent., white 
calico, 19.1 Long clothes, 20.4. Shirtings, 16.4. 
Well, that bears out very closely the increases shown 
in .the retail prices. That shows roughly about 27 
per cent. 

6573. You have given the retail prices? — Yes, sir, 
and the Board of Trade return corroborates it. When 
prices were at the lower level the rank and file of 
the Force found it difficult on their scanty pay to 
maintain themselves in that state of health and com- 
fort which is essential for the efficient discharge of 
their duties. Employers of labour have long since 
recognised the necessity for advancing the wages of 
their employees to enable them to meet the increased 
cost of living, and several Police Forces in England 
and Scotland have got substantial increases of pay at 
intervals during the past thirty years, while the pay 
of the Dublin Police has remained at the scale fixed 
by the Commission, of 1882. A sergeant of the London. 
Metropolitan Police in 1901 was paid 36/- to 42/-; now 
he is paid 40/- to 44/-. Dublin remains the same. 
Manchester, 85/- to 40/- then, and now 41/- to 46/-; 
Birmingham, 34/- to 40/-, and now 38/- to 43/-;. 
Sheffield, 85/- to 42/-, and now 41/6 to 46/— I could 
not find out what their pay was at Leeds in 1901. 
but their pay now is 39/- to 44/6. In Glasgow, in 
1901, the pay was 83/- to 35/6, and now it is 39/- 
to 44/-. In Cardiff it was 34/- to 38/-, and now 35/7 
to 41/5. The cost of foodstuffs in the different cities 
is compared. Taking London at 100, in Dublin it 
is 107. This is from tlie Board of Trade return, 
and that is not including meat. Well, meat is higher 
in London, but taking into consideration that we have- 
advanced from Id. to 2d. in the lb. in the last two 
months I expect that we are very nearly on a level 
with London, taking all things combined now. 

6574. Mr. Headlam. — Do you know what is the pro- 
portion of the Police Force to the population in tliose- 
plaees? — I do, sir. 

6575. What is the proportion of police to popula- 
tion in Newcastle or Manchester? — In Manchester 
there is a police officer to every 531. 

6576. And what is the proportion in Dublin? — Well,, 
a police officer to every 355. 

6577. London? — A police officer to every 358; Liver- 
pool, to every 448 ; Birmingham, to every 642 ; Sheffield, 
to every 788; Leeds, to every 688: Edinburgh, every 
537, Glasgow, every 506, Cardiff, to every 631. The- 
area to each constable in acres is : — Loudon, 22 ; Dub- 
lin, 20; Liverpool, 10; Manchester, 16; Birmingham, 
23; Sheffield, 42; Leeds, 32; Edinburgh, 19; Glasgow,. 
9.6 ; Cardiff, 22. I was not able to obtain the proportion 
of sergeants to constables in the forces for Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, or Cardiff, but in London it is one to 8, Dub- 
lin one to 7 fa little higher than that of course ex- 
cluding the 16 sergeants of the G .Division; I am 
taking the uniformed beat men). 

6578. Does that include station sergeants? — No; it 
does not include station sergeants. 

6579. And it does not include them in London? — No, 
sir, it does not — the figures are 1 to 8 and 1 to 7 re- 
spectively. In Liverpool it is 1 to 7 nearly, Birming- 
ham 1 to 9, Sheffield 1 to 8, Leeds 1 to 7. 

6580. The Chairman. — Are you sure that that figure- 
of 1 to 20 acres in Dublin is correct? — It is correct.. 

6581. And 1 to 22 to London? — One to 22 in London. 

6582. Does this agree with the acreage given by 
Chief Superintendent Dunne yesterday? — Well, lie gave- 
it a different way. I do not believe he divided it 
amongst the men. We take the number of working 
policemen and divide it into the acreage of the city 
and we find that it works out at 20 acres each mail.. 

6583. But then did you do that with regard to the 
other divisions? — We took the whole area of the police 
district. 

6584. But the whole area of the whole district did' 
you take? — Yes, the Metropolitan Police district. 

6585. Mr. Headlam. — Did you include the G 
Division?— We did not. and we did not include the 
London Criminal Investigation Department. 
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6586. It was taken on the same basis in both cases? 

— Taken on the same basis. Now the Commission of 
1882 levelled the pay of the sergeants and constables 
up to the London standard; established the rank of 
station sergeant, and recommended for it a weekly pay 
of 40/-, reduced the pay of Inspectors to the London 
level, thereby instituting what we regard as a com- 
parison between the two Forces. The recommenda- 
tions on which these changes were made are at pages 
7 and 8 of Report, wherein it is stated : — “ We consider 
that they (the sergeants) should be paid as highly as 
sergeants in the London Metropolitan Police Force.” 

It would at present require a substantial increase of 
pay to place the Dublin Police sergeants on a level 
with sergeants in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Cardiff, and taking into account the advantage which 
sergeants in these Forces have derived from the 
periodic increases in their salaries I respectfully sub- 
mit that our claims are moderate. There is another 
thing too. Of course a rise of pay now would be 
more appropriate than anything for the Dublin police, 
because the Irish police find it very difficult to get 
their scale of pay adjusted in accordance with the 
times, and I have been asked to put before you a sug- 
gestion that it would be well if you could recommend 
some means of having the pay revised at stated periods 
so as to have it to synchronise with the cost of living 
in the different times. 

6587. The Chairman. — Have you calculated that that 
might lead to a reduction? — Yes. that has been dis- 
cussed. but from what they think or from what they 
hear they have no fear of that. 

6588. They are not apprehensive that that would be 
so? — No, because their way of thinking is that the 
cost of living will increase still higher. 

6589. The cost of living in 1872 was higher a good 
deal than it is now and the line then went down to 1896, 
when it was very much below what it^is now, so that 
there are considerations to be taken into account all 
round in that matter, and I only suggest that there 
might be that danger? — This merchant that I was 
speaking to told me that prices touched their lowest 
level in 1896, but he stated that since 1896 prices have 
been steadily rising without any drop, and that there 
is no such thing as a curvature of the line at all. and 
that it has gone straight all the way along since 1896, 
and that it is very likely to go on for the reasons 
stated. I present 'a 'return showing^ the aggregate 
amount of money which a London policeman who has 
attained the rank of sergeant and served 25 years has 
received and the amount by which _ it. exceeds that 
received by a Dublin policeman similarly circum- 
stanced, and a like return applicable to the rank of 
the constables in the two forces, showing that a ser- 
geant in the London police having served 25 years would 
have drawn .£462 16s. in excess of what the Dublin 
police sergeant would have drawn. 

6590. What time would he have got promotion?-^ 

I assume he would have got promotion at 10 years m 
London and 14 in Dublin, and I understand, since 
making out this return, that you don’t pro- 
mote. a man at all in London once he passes 8 y es rs • 
Promotion goes by the .board if not got at 8. They 
consider him too old after 8 years' service, and 14 is 
the average time at which a sergeant ; s promoted m 
Dublin to my knowledge for thp last 4 or 5 years 

6591. Have you any record to show that this is so 
in London, that after 8 years they do not promote?— 
Well, I have the word of a friend of mine, who. is 
in the London Police, but I have not anything official. 

6592. What do they receive? — A sergeant receives 
£2,506 8s., assuming he is promoted at 10 years. 

6593. At 25 years?— Yes. 

6594. And still is a sergeant? — He is a constable 
for the 1st 10 years. - 

6695. But after 25 years’ service he is still a ser- 
geant,- and a sergeant in Dublin, prompted at 14 years, • 
and serving 25 years, would have received £2,043 12s., 
a difference of £462 16s.?— A constable in the London 
Metropolitan Police having served 25 years on the 


whole he receives £2,246 8s., and in the Dublin Police 
having served 25 years he receives £1,848 12s., or a 
difference of £397 16s. 

6596. Mr. Headlam. — Does that allow for deductions 
for pension from the London constable? — No, the de- 
duction for pension I believe is 2 per cent, or 2J per 
cent. 

6597. The difference would be reduced by that? — It 
would, by 9d. per week. 

6598. Over the whole 25 years? — Yes. In making 
out this return as regards sergeants I have assumed 
that 10 years is the service at which a constable is 
promoted to sergeant in Loudon and 14 years in the 
case of Dublin, but I believe that in reality the Lon- 
don man obtains his promotion earlier and the Dublin 
man later. Therefore my figures err on the side of 
moderation. In addition to his better pay the London 
policeman has better prospects of promotion and ■ re- 
tirement takes place in London at 26 years’ service. 

6599. The Chairman. — That is the rate roughly? — 

As a matter of fact they do retire at 26 years. He- 
can retire on full pension at 26. The maximum pen- 
sion is at 26. 

6600. That is without medical certificate? — Yes. 
The introduction of that system, the system of retiring 
after 26 years’ service, as regards retirement in Dublin 
would press severely on certain men who are still 
aspiring to promotion; but if that system had been 
in operation for years past men would have attained 
their promotion and would not have any cause to* 
complain if obliged to retire. Any remedial measures 
introduced must militate against the interests of in- 
dividuals. Of course the quickening of promotion and 
the chances of promotion in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police have diminished very much within the past 
twenty years, and the increase of pay attendant on 
promotion is longer deferred. I submit a Return show- 
ing for each of the years from 1895 to 1912, inclusive, 
the number of sergeants who were of under 14 years' 
service. In 1895 there were 35 sergeants in the ser- 
vice under 14 years, and in 1910 there were only 6, 
and in the years 1911 and 1912 no man under 14 
years’ service was promoted to the rank -of sergeant.. 
The period is lengthening as we go along. 

6601. Of course you are taking into account, ser- 
geant, thnt the periods are lengthening just on account 
of men- of shorter service having been appointed during 
those years? — Well, that is one way of looking at it,. 

6602. But is it not one way? — It is certainly, sir, 
one way of looking at it, but I -think there are other 
ways to look at it. 

6603. No doubt there are various circumstances, 
combining, but that is one of them. If you have a 
number of men of short service promoted it follows 
then that the waste of senior men goes on for some 
years, but when those men of short service come up 
to a certain stage they continue as sergeants for a 
longer period than the men of longer service who had 
previously been promoted, making the occurrence of 
vacancies less frequent? — That does not seem to 
operate in London, and they promote them a lot 
earlier than here, and more than half their sergeants 
are under 14 years’ service. 

6604. They must pass over a very large number of 
constables in London? — I believe the employment of 
police in London is more or less casual, that men join 
the force when trade is bad. and that they do not 
join the force as in Ireland to make a livelihood of it, 
and I think in London when things get brisk again they 
go out to their trades. I don’t think they join to 
make a livelihood of it, the way that they do here. 
But you see that from 1885 down to the present time 
the period is getting bigger. In 1895 there were 35 - 
sergeants of the Dublin Metropolitan Police under 14 
years’ service. One of those sergeants was promoted 
between 6 and 7 years, 2 between 7 and 8, 2 between 
8 and 9, 2 between 9 and 10, 2 between 10 and 11, 5 
between 11 and 12, 10 between 12 and 13. 

6605. Were those early promotions at a period wnen 
there was competition introduced into the D.M.P ? — 
Well, I think there was competition about then, but 
I think it had been introduced before 1895, but 1895 

2 O 
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is the first year that the return was available to us. 

6606. At that particular period the experiment of 
competition, following the example of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, was introduced into the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police? — I should say so. 

6607. So that that again is another element that is 
calculated to extend a little the period at which 
a man gets his promotion. Now returning again to 
the ordinary principle of seniority? — Yes, I suppose 
the change in the system has worked badly for some 
men, but I think the principal reason for the 
slowness in promotion now is that men do not go 
on pension, in fact cannot go on pension when the 
prospect of obtaining any little employment is so very 
small, and in fact you may say it is nil in Dublin. 
They cannot afford it, and they have to serve on as 
men of from 25 to 40 years' service, and I think 
that is retarding the promotion, sir, because you have 
the example of London hei - e where men are promoted 
from 4 years' service, and they have more than half 
their sergeants under 14 years’’ service, and we have 
not one here at all. At the present we have not a 
sergeant serving under 14 years’ service. 

6608. Mr. Headlam. — On the average is a man un- 
fit for further service after 25 years’ service in the 
Force, or is the period of retirement too soon? — Well, 
the average man if he has to stick to street duty for 25 
years is done up; I should say he is done up after 25 
years. _ If a man has 25 years of city life, 8 hours per 
day, night and day, with alternate monthly periods, 
I believe he is a very strong man who is able to 
weather it. 

6609. That is at what age? — 47. 

6610. You take him as joining at 22? — Yes. Of 

course when men get old they go indoor, a good deal 
of them, and they are taken off the hard road. 

6611. The Chairman. — That is only a very small per- 
centage, of course?— That is only 'a very small per- 
centage, and only a very small percentage, over 25 
years. A return applicable to London shows that on 
31st December, 1912, out of a total of 2,629 sergeants 
1,426 were under 14 years’ service, and 13 of these 
had been promoted during the preceding year with less 
than 4 years’ service. I took that from the Judicial 
and Criminal Statistics. The revision of pay in the 
case of Irish police occurs only at infrequent intervals, 
and only under the pressure of stem necessity. Thirty 
years have passed since the last revision. Prices have 
steadily mounted up since then, and thev still display 
an upward tendency, and a long time may elapse 
before another revision of police pay occurs,’ and in 
these circumstances those whom I represent- respect- 
fully ask that their claims may be met in a just- and 
generous spirit. 


iooo 12 rro? rr ‘-^t DI ' AM ‘~ Priees bave not mounted since 
lStM. lhe rise- began a long time after 1883, and I 
think you said 1895. I think they were about the 
same as they are now in 1883, were they not-?— Well, 
tnere was a curve line up to 1895, but there has been 
no curve I think since, and it has been going straight 
along since 1895. b e 


6613 I only wish to correct that figure, to make i 
clear that it is not since 1883 that the rise began ■>- 
Well, since 1895. 6 


Chairman.— Well sergeant have vou am 
thing further to say to us?— I sav the claim's of th 

to alSv U ]- ia 3 iu t t and generous spiri 

“ llay dmcontent among those now serving, an 
desirable recruits, who would be likelv to ur 
hold the reputation of the Force, for probity, physiqu 

aUftrsk. assk-s ot ™ e » 

anJ ft.y would join the English pollen fotL S 

wL mber °i the ? 1 , have not the necessity to leav 
home now as they had in da vs gone hv »fa._ 
superior attractions to bring' 7 them from ^ y War 
The operation tho Lend® PuS.J 
work of the Congested Districts Boari tad t£ 


of the Estates Commissioners in dividing up those 
ranches are making the lot of the young Irish farmer 
happier, brighter and better, and he can find moro 
profitable work to do at home than go into the Police 
Force. 

6616. Do you mean that the addition of pay would, 
not make a difference to that man and that he would 
prefer to stay where he is rather than enlist if he had 
the pay raised? — Well, it would be a compensation to 
him to come in; but you will find that an employer if 
he cannot get a carpenter to work for him at £1 has to 
give him 25/- to bring him along, and I think tlio 
same thing will apply to the police. 

6617. The Chairman. — At any rate you think tho 
experiment is worth trying?— Well, I do, sir. Tho 
number of applicants from the year 1901 to 1911 was 
330. This had fallen to 157, of whom only 91 were 
in 1912. The Police Force was mainly recruited 
from the small farming class, and many of them 
were reared on uneconomic holdings, and when 
they grew up they had to decide between emigration 
and the Police Forces. The work of the Congested 
Districts Board and the partitioning of ranches by tho 
Estates Commissioners has enabled a number of such 
young men to find work in the country ; this is ono 
cause for the scarcity of recruits, and another is that 
newspapers in which speeches of demagogues abusive 
of the police are reported now circulate largely in 
the country, and young men are not willing to join 
the police and so incur public odium or submit to be 
described as 11 hired assassins ” for a wage which is not 
as good as that of the labourer in whose interests the 
demagogue purports to speak. 

6618. Do they do that nowadays— talk about hired 
assassins?— We have had it here. 


aicu eu.ij._y i — 


to tb e men that on a certain day there was a hired 
assassin waiting for them at the street corners, and 
that their business was to see that the hired assassin 
went down first. This abuse of the police has become 
somewhat general in recent years, and it is not by 
any means confined to those who from their profes- 
sions and habits might justly regard the police as their 
natural enemies. Poets and Philosophers are not 
above having a fling at the police on occasions. In 
tne face of all this it is not surprising that younv men 
are reluctant to embark on a career attended with such 
disadvantages unless on a scale of pay which will to 
some extent compensate them for the social ostracism 
and abuse to which they are subjected. 

6620. Mr. Headlam.— Do you think the hostility of 
the mob to the police is confined to Ireland - 
have you heard of places like Tonypandy?— It is 
not confined to Ireland, but it i s not exaggerated as 
in Ireland by political feelings. Of course when 
once the labour trouble in Tonypandy is over tho 
policeman is rehabilitated as he was before the labour 

Lhonl 6 + beg u' Ifc is 1 . 10t 60 in Inland. When the 
labour trouble comes \it only quickens the feolin-r 
against the police a little, and when the labour trouble 
is over the feeling does not subside in the same way 
as it docs in England. The policeman in Ireland has 
to submit to public hostility during his service and 

fmmohLn 1 ^ eVe V nt ° r , efcirement a "d prevents him 
,f b , tain . m e C1V, 1 employment, and there is not 
the slightest prospect of such hostility being allaved 
consequently a policeman has a poor chance of getting 
any employment when he retires, and his pension is 
not sufficient to maintain him. I have here a state - 
ment of my weekly expenditure, which I desire to 
put before you. 

6621. The Chairman. — Without depreciating the dif- 
ficulties a policeman has in discharging his dutv and 
the consequent occasional unpopularity ho may incur 
don t you think that in the estimation of people whoso 
opinion is worth anything, the Dublin policeman holds 
a high position amongst the citizens of the metro- 
politan district?— I grant that, sir, and there is no 
doubt of.it, but unfortunately we have to take account 
of the classes in whoso hands we see the work 
mg of the Corporation and the Limited L’abilitv 
Companies and other things where a policeman would 
be likely to obtain employment. 
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6622. I am not talking of employment, but I am 
talking about tbe man who is serving the public and 
doing his duty as a policeman? — 1 think he is well 
respected, Sir David, I do indeed. I think he deserves 
it. I think he gives a very good service to the Dublin 
public. I have a statement giving my expenditure 
for my family of myself, my wife and 3 children. I 
have 'made it out, and I would wish to call your 
attention to it. I have no moans of adding to my 
iuc.ome, only my pay alone. I have to live within 
it, and I do live within it. 

6623. What rent do you pay for your house? — Eight 
shillings a week. 

6624. Now, do you wish to give us this in detail? — 

1 do, Sir David, because I wisli to point out to you 
that there iB certainly no luxury in it. Clothes cost 
about 4/7J in the week. Well, this is a yearly bill 
and, of course, clothes are necessary in a yearly bill. 

A suit of clothes lasts two years and costs £3, that 
is £1 10s. per year. An overcoat costs £2 10s. and 
lasts four years, that is 12/6 per year. Two shirts at 
3/6 each, 7/-. If you consider any item excessive I 
■would like that you" would give me an opportunity to 
explain it. Two woollen vests at 0/6 each, 18/-; two 
woollen pants at (5/6 each, 11/-; three collars at 4£d. 
each, 1 / 14 ; one tie, 1/-; threo handkerchiefs at 2d. 
each, Gd. ; three pairs of socks at 1/- a pair, 8/-; two 
pairs of black gloves for uniform wear, 2/-; pair of 
white gloves, lasting two years, at 1/- per pair, 6d.; 
two pairs of boots at £1 per pair, £2; leather for 
repair of boots, 8/- (I do tlie work myself); hoots, 
clothes, etc., for wife, £2 10s.; boots, clothes, etc., for 
child 6 years, £1 5s.; boots, clothes, etc. for child of 

2 years, 17/-; boots, clothes, etc., for child of 1 year, 
10/-; leather for repair of wife's and children’s hoots, 
3/-; church contributions, 5/-, that comes to 4/7-Jd. 
a week. Bread, 2 loaves per day, 14 loaves per week, 
at 3d. per loaf, 3/6; butter, 2 lbs. at 1/S per lb., 2/6. 
That is a small allowance for a family of 5, but we have 
to do with it. Tea, 4 lb. at 1/8 per lb., lOd. ; sugar, 
4 lb., at 2 id. per lb., 9d; milk. 28 pints per week at 
lj}d. per pint, 4/1; meat, 4 lbs., at 9d. per lb., 8/-. 
That is a small allowance of meat for 5 in family, 4 
lbs. of meat. Potatoes, 2 stone at 8d. per stone. 1/4; 
vegetables, 6d. 

6625. Mr. IIeadlam.— I s 8d. tbe ordinary price of 
potatoes in Dublin City?— It is; that is tlie market 
price. I took this for the 1st week m March, because 
I was preparing this list then, though I believe they are 
down 4d. or so in the stone since. Then oatmeal, 34 
lbs. at 24 d. per lb., 8Jd. ; flour, 3^ lbs. at 2/- per 
stone, Gd. ; paraffin oil, one gallon, lOd. ; candles, Id.; 
soap, 2 lbs. at 34d. per lb., 7d. ; starch and blue, lid. ; 
Boot blacking and laces, 2d.; salt, pepper, etc., 3d.; 
fish, 6d.; church money, 2d.; coal, one and a half 
bags at 1/8 per bag, 2/6; rent, 8/-; contributions to 
medical aid, Gd. ; contributions to Band and Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund, 44d. ; and that makes a total of 
£1 16s. 5d. The amount of my weekly pay is 
£1 16s. 8d., leaving 3d. in. hand to meet contingencies 
such as sickness amongst the children, wear and tear 
of household furniture, bedding, etc., and that scale 
is a moderate one. 

6626. When do you get your next increment?— Next 
August. 

6627. And wlmt would that bring your total pay up 
to? — That would make it £1 18s. 8d. It will afford 
me a little butter for myself; at tlie present time I 
can only afford to get to the extent I have mentioned.- 
The expenditure for boots and underclothing may seem 
rather high, but I find by experience that it is quite 
necessary, and that on night duty you have to be well 
protected. 

6628. The Chairman. — And doeB a supply of 3 pairs 
of socks in the year suffice for you? — It does, sir. 

6629. What sort of eocks; are they knitted?— Yes, 
my wife knits the socks, and it comes to about 1/- 
a pair. We do not reckon the labour in what I do 
myself or what she does, and T am sure that if T were 
to buy socks they would not last mo so long. Colds, 
rheumatism and other complaints must naturally be 
the result of poor provision in underclothing and boots. 
In fact I did try at one time. I got a pair of shop 


boots, and I gave a good price for them, or what I 
considered a good price, 16/6, and I could not possibly 
wear them. I believe that I would have broken down 
in health if I had to continue. A boot is a very 
important thing for a policeman — a comfortable warm 
boot on night duty, damp proof, because shop boots 
are not damp proof. 

6630. What do you say for fire in your weekly list?— 
Coal 2/6, that is 14 bags at 1/8 per "bag. That is what 
I am paying for it. 

6631. Mr. Headiam. — You have your boots made 
for you? — Made to measure, sir 

6632. You buy tbe leather and get them made up? 
—No. 


6633. You have tried machine made boots, and you 
have found them of uo use? — No; I found that I could 
not work with them. Under present circumstances 
all that a man can hope for is the possibility of a bare 
existence, and he must be continually worried by the 
anticipation of illness and poverty and having a wife 
and family unprovided for. 

6684. Tell us about the provision for illness. If 
you get ill you get attended to by the police doctor? — 

I mean illness of my wife and family. 

6635. I think that you said that you paid to a Benefit 
Society? — Oh, yes, I do. 

6686. You meau doctors' medicines? — Doctors’ 

medicines. In fact last year two of my children were 
sick with diphtheria, and after they left the hospital 
I found that it was an awful strain. Only that some 
friends came to my assistance I would not be able to 
get over the effect of it, but some friends came to my 
assistance on that occasion. In 1901 those commo- 
dities that I pay £1 16s. 5d. for could have been 

purchased for £1 6s., thus showing that a 3rd class 

constable was then in a better position than a ser- 
geant at the present time. The principle of a living 
wage is now generally recognised, and sweating is 
universally condemned, and in the labour market 
economic laws are not allowed free play. An em- 
ployer may not employ a workman whose tender is 
the" lowest. The price of labour is regulated by Trade 
Unions, and when contracts are being given bv the 
Government and Corporations there is a stipulation 
that Trade Union rates of wages must be paid, and for 
this reason we submit that even though the present 
pay of the police was sufficient to attract the necessary 
number of recruits, that would be no proof that the 
present pay is a living wage. I saw that one of the 
members of the Committee in regard to the Post Office 
(I think Mr. Money) said that the argument of supply 
and demand was only the argument of the bad em- 
ployer and should not be used in connection with tbe 
Government service. This term “ a living wage 
was defined by the Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland 

recently “ the workman may well claim in return 

for his honest day’s work what will at least procure 
worthy maintenance for himself and his little family 
with such 1 outlet and outlook,’ to use the phrase of a 
living statesman, in a like connection as are implied 
in a reasonable opportunity to improve steadily the 
conditions of his household. Nothing less is few re- 
compense for hard work, temperance and thrift. 1 
respectfully submit that my present pay is not suffi- 
cient to provide worthy maintenance for myself and 
family, and I have no “outlet or outlook beyond 
that of a mere existence and the certainty of my wife 
and children being reduced to poverty should I be 

ta 6637. fr Mr. &SiciE.— Have you been able to 
provision for insuring your life?— No, 1 days 
discussed the matter frequently and tried to 
reduce for insurance some things and«dl 
could have a small sum weekly, and I in- 
tend with the first increment I get to try 
to put it on insurance ; but I h«e not been able to do 
“n P p to the present, end I h.ve not been able to t.ke e 
holiday since 1907. I was married m that year and I 
have not had a holiday since. Then, with regard to the 
question of pensions, we sincerely hope that our claims 
will not be considered excessive. I have already en- 
deavoured to show how little sympathy an Irish police 
pensioner may expect under present conditions. I 
20 2 
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happened to be present some years ago at a meeting in 
Smithfield when a candidate for municipal honours 
assured those whose votes he sought that in the event 
of their electing him as their representative he would 
see that no Dublin police pensioner would ever be 
allowed to earn a shilling under the Dublin Corporation, 
and I may add that unusual as it may appear that this 
corporator's performance was fully equal to his pre- 
election promise in that respect. He knew the tack 
to go on; he knew the topic that would appeal to the 
minds of the audience; and that was hostility to the 
police, and it got him along too. A return of how 
Dublin police pensioners are employed shows the meagre 
weekly wages for which they are obliged to labour at a 
period when they are not too well able to do so, and 
when they would naturally require the rest due to a 
long, active, and strenuous service. During the recent 
strike troubles in Dublin when pensioners were employed 
as special constables it was found that the supply was 
far greater than the demand. Sixty-three men were 
employed in this capacity and applications were received 
from between thirty and forty other men for whom 
there was no employment of this kind available. 

6638. Were they fit to be taken in the matter of 
years? — They were, sir Owing to their meagre pay', 
D. M. Police constables are not in a position to marry 
until they have .long service, with the result that they 
reach pensionable service before their families are self- 
supporting and then the diminution in their income 
consequent on their retirement would introduce into 
their lives financial embarrassment, and consequently 
they must serve on as there is little prospect of their 
getting civil employment. I think that is what makes 
promotion so slow. 

6639. The Chairman. — That is a very important fac- 
tor, but still you must impose hardship somewhere or 
other? — No doubt, any method that would be introduced 
now would press very hard on some men. If the pay 
was better men could marry earlier in life, and their 
families would be grown up and self-supporting when 
their time of retirement came, and they could then 
devote the pensions to the comfort of themselves and 
their wives in their old age. The claims of policemen 
for better pay are usually met by pointing out to them 
the many privileges they enjoy, such as pensions after 
their terms of service, free medical treatment when ill, 
annual holidays on full paj, and the like, and their 
case is contrasted with that of the artisans, who have 
no such privilege. The annual holiday is not much 
good to me I know. 

6640. Mr. Headlam— D on’t you really take a Holiday 
at all; don t you stay at home — you do not go away for 
a holiday, but you do rest a bit?— Yes, I sit at home; 
but that is not much recreation. 

6641. Do you take your annual leave staying at 
home?— I do when I can get it— portion of it at least. 
I am like Micawber, hoping something will turn up. 
I live on hoping, but at the end of the year I find 
nothing does turn up. The case of policemen is con- 
trasted with that of artisans, who have no such pri- 
vilege; but it should not be lost sight of that the 
policemen are picked men of great stature and good 
health specially fitted by nature for their work, and 
■such physical qualifications are assets of some economic 
value in the markets of the world. You could not 


make a policeman out of an artisan ; but if you started 
a policeman early enough you could make an artisan 
out of him, though by no stretch of imagination could 
you make a policeman out of some of the artisans that 
I know. It must be also borne in mind that the 
policeman must, according to the terms of his sorvice, 
give his whole time to the public service, working seven 
days in the week, and doing half his time on night 
duty, exposed to dangers from the elements, and that 
lie has to risk life and limb in the discharge of duty, 
and he is not free to associate to any extent with his 
kind, so that his life is in every respect a hard one. 
I think the saving that the policeman’s life is not a 
happy one holds good still. 

6642. The Chairman. — I think you said that your 
pay was the only income that came into your hands? — 
Yes, that is all, sir. 

6643. And what your wifo does in the way of knitting 
your socks? — Yes, everything in the house except boots 
is made by my wife; any re-fitting or repair necessary 
to my uniform she does it, so that there is not a 
farthing spent in that way. She does her own dress- 
making. She is not a dressmaker, a professional dress- 
maker, but she manages to do it well enough for herself 
and her children. 

6644. And she does everything that is necessary to 
be done that a woman can do with the needle?— 
Quite so. 

6645. But she does not dressmake for anyone outside? 
—No, sir. 

6646. Mr. Headlam. — She is not prevented by the 
regulations from doing so?— No; that is the only ‘thing 

I think she is allowed to do, except to keep lodgers, 
and with respect to the question of lodgers, I wont 
into it very fully and freely, and spoko to men who 
were keeping lodgers, and I found that the men are 
giving it up, that they cannot make it pay. The 
house that a policeman occupies is not sufficiently good 
to attract the better class of lodgers, and he could only 
get ordinary labourers or tradesmen or poorly paid 
clerks, who would pay him a very small rate, and in 
fact at the present time it is impossible to keep them 
at the rate that they would give. 

6647. The Chairman.— T hat is board and lodging?— 
Yes, sir board and lodgings; 13/- a week is the average 
now paid and when you provide for that meals and 
bed and bedding and that "kind of thing there is not 
very much profit I expect. 

6648. I suppose those who are successful have larger 
bouses and receive a higher class of lodgers?— Well, 
there are very few of those cases. I think in the 
ease of the majority of the police who keep lodgers, 
the lodgers are friends or relations of their own who 
are more members of the family than really lodgers; 
and then they take a house a little better than they 
would to accommodate these friends. Living with 
strangers is a very disagreeable thing. Take the case 
of a policeman with a wife aud three or four young 
children. At night when those lodgers come home at 

II o clock the woman, if she wants to preserve the 
decencies of human nature, has to bo in her room looked 
in at that time and is more or less in fear of her life 
from those people coming in half drunk, and she is 
atraid of the house being set fire to or anything like that. 


Constable James H. Beggs examined. 


6649 The same h„e ,00 had? 

— Eight years and three months. 

J °“ in! - Bridew<!l1 . tie 
6C51. What is jour u.tivs placa!— Waterford. 

6652 ' to put before us some matters as a 

representative of the constables of the Force?— Yes, 

6653. Is it of any particular division, or the whole 
PclS e crffi 8? - Th6 Wh0lG ° f ^ Metropolitan 


6654. The uniformed constables? — Yes, sir. 

6654a. Now you have heard a good deal of the in- 
crease in prices and the differences of prices between 
certain periods m various commodities, and I believe 
we are to have a witness here to-day who will give us 
information on the subject of those prices, so that 
while I do not want at all to stop you, it will not bo 
necessary for some of the witnesses to go at such length 
mto lists of prices as it might have been if that in- 
formation had not been fully given before?— No sir I 
won t go into that. ’ ’ 
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6655. Now will you go on and make your state- 
ment?. — Well, on behalf of the married constables of the 
D.M.P., I am directed to ask for a substantial increase 
of pay, and a slight alteration of the pension scale, so 
that the pension of two-thirds pay may be received 
in 27 years — the pension to be calculated on the actual 
pay at the time of retirement, unless there had been 
a change of rank in the three years previous. With 
regard to pay, it is asked that a scale of pay be fixed 
as follows Constable on appointment 27/- weekly, 
rising by 1/- per week annually to a maximum of 37/-. 
It will be seen that we ask for a constable to reach his 
full pay as such five years earlier than at present. We 
feel that fifteen years is a long time to wait in order 
to be classed as a first-class constable. In years gone 
by men were promoted to the rank of sergeant long 
before they had fifteen years’ service, and so we hold 
that if a constable is qualified for a higher rank before 
that period of service, he should also be entitled to 
the highest pay as a constable. A man of ten years’ 
■service who joined, say at 21 years of age, is generally 
in the prime of life and at the height of physical and 
mental activity. The increase of pay is asked to meet 
.the increased cost of living which has taken place in 
recent years, and also to keep pace with increases of 
wages .'among the working classes in Dublin. The 
prices of the necessaries of life have risen so much that 
•it is only by the exercise of the most rigid economy 
■that a married man can suppo't himself, wife and 
family. I have no family myself, but can easily 
-understand, when I consider my own case, how diffi- 
cult it must be for a man to make ends meet who has 
a family to support. I have here a list of an average 
weekly expenditure which shows my income, and how 
it is apportioned. My weekly pay is £1 9s., and I 
have a rent allowance of 2/-, and a boot allowance of 
• 8d., making an allowance of 2/8 per week, which makes 
my total income £1 11s. 8d., less annunl contributions 
to' Band Fund of Id. per week, and to Widows’ and 
•Orphans’ Fund of 2d. per week, so that the net weekly 
Income is then £1 11s. 5d. My rent is 8/2 per week; 
meat, 4/- per- week; bread, 7 loaves at 8d. per loaf, 
1/9; butter, 2 lbs. at 1/4 per lb., 2/8; milk, 12 pints 
at l^d. per pint, 1/6. With regard to milk, I would 
like to say that I get it from the Lucan Dairy Com- 
pany, and they supply me all the year round at 1-Jd., 
-and' the other dairy-keepers in the winter months 
charge 2d. a pint. 

6656. Do they really give you good milk for that? — 
‘They do, sir. Then tea, 4 lb. at 2/- per lb., 1/-; 
flour, a i stone at 1/8 per stone, 5d. ; oatmeal, 2 lbs. 
per week, 4£d. ; sugar, 4 lbs. at 2d. per lb., 8d. ; cocoa, 
a lb. tin, 4£d. ; potatoes, one stone, 7d. ; vegetables, 
9d. (that is under the word “ vegetable” wc use tur- 
nips and cabbages and onions, and things like that); 
bacon, 1 lb., 1/-; sausages, 1 lb., 9d. ; fish, 6d.; coal, 
■14 bags at 1/8, 2/6; for light, half a gallon of oil, 
4^d. ; gas, 6d. per week, making lOJd.; soap, 1 lb. at 
■8$d. , and toilet soap at Id. a week, that is 44d. ; salt, 
pepper, mustard, baking powder and bread soda, 4d.; 
washing soda, blue, starch, matches, 34d. ; rice and 
barley, 2d. ; boot blacking, grate polish and brasso, 
3d. ; medical attendance for wife, 6d. ; Church sub- 
scriptions, 6d., and insurance 6d., making a total of 
£1 10s. 9$d. 

6657. Mr. Headt.am. — D o you pay anything for meat 
•except bacon? — 4/- for ordinary meat. From this it 
■will be seen that after providing the actual necessaries 
of life, I have the sum of 74d. in hand at the end of 
.each week, with which my wife and myself are to Ire 
-clothed, small expenses to be met, such as newspapers, 
postage, wear and tear of household furniture, delph, 
kitchen utensils, table and bed linen. There is no 
margin for emergencies which may crop up, or for a 
holiday in the summer time. A holiday, is very neces- 
sary for a policeman, for it must be admitted bis duties 
are arduous, and he is on duty every day of the week, 
-so there is a continual strain on him. .Unlike a man 
in civil life, he has no opportunity of taking a day each 
week in some form of relaxation. A man has a con- 
stant struggle to make ends meet; when any article of 
clothing or household requisite is required some article 
in the foregoing list must be done without, so that 
instead of being able to indulge in a luxury occasionally 
-a constable must often do without some of the plain 
articles of diet which I have enumerated. 


6658. Do you smoke? — No, sir; neither do I drink. 
Detailed evidence will be given regarding the wages of 
working men in Dublin, Slowing increases they have 
received during recent years, from which it will be seen 
that, at the present time men of kindred class and 
ability to a policeman are paid far better, while' the 
wages of ordinary unskilled labourers are as high, and 
in some cases higher, than ours. This surely Is 
anomalous to say that a man who requires no qualifi- 
cations, little intelligence, has no responsibility, and 
only works 54 days per week, can command as high a 
wage as a policeman. The duties of a policeman, to 
be performed satisfactorily, require a certain amount 
of intelligence, some education, unlimited tact, good 
humour and forbearance, often in the face of great 
irritation to which he must never give way. His 
duties are very responsible, and he is vested with very 
great power, which must always be exercised with 
judgment and discretion. Liberty is greatly prized by 
all classes of the community, and to deprive a fellow- 
man of it is a very serious responsibility; this, how- 
ever, a policeman is authorised and required by law to 
do whenever necessary. He must then justify his acts 
in a court of law, often in the face of severe cross- 
examination. Of course, this is only ordinary police 
duty, and I mention it to show that there should be 
a substantial difference between the pay of a police- 
man and an unskilled labourer. When this is not the 
case a constable cannot feel that be has the authority- 
lie should have, and his acts cannot have the neces- 
sary moral force when he is called upon to direct and 
control men whom he feels to be in subordinate posi- 
tions to him, and are yet better paid. With reference 
to the cost of supporting a family, I have taken an 
extract, from a Report of the Board of Trade of an 
Inquiry into the Cost of Living of the Working Classes 
in 1912. In the introduction of the detailed Report of 
the Board of Trade Inquiry into Rents and Retail 
Prices in 1912, at page xxxvi, the estimated average 
consumption in a family consisting of two adults and 
averaging 3 or 4 children, is given as under, the pre- 
sent cost of the article is shown : — Meat, 64 lbs. at Rd. , 
4/4; tea, 0.6 lb. at 2/-, 1/2; sugar, 5£ lbs. at 2d., 
lid.; bacon, 1£ lb. at 1/-, 1/6; eggs, 12 at 1/4, 1/4; 
cheese, 5 lb. at 10d., 74d. : butter, 2 lbs. at 1/4, 2/8: 
potatoes, 17 lbs. at 8d. per stone, 9d. ; flour, 10 lbs. at 
1/8 per stone, 1/24; bread, 22 lbs. at 3d. per 2 lb. loaf, 
2/9; milk, 10 pints at 1J<L per pint, 1/54; coal, 2 ewt. 
at 28/- per ton, 2/9. Coal may seem high, but when 
it is bought by the bag, as poor people have to do, they 
have to pay top price for it. 

6659. Mr. Headi-am. — What is the size of the 
family? — The average given in the Board of Trade re- 
turn is two adults and three or four children, and that 
makes a total of £1 Is. 5Jd. per week for food alone, 
and there is no allowance for light, soap, starch, salt, 
pepper, and other condiments; clothes, boots, wear and 
tear of furniture, household utensils, etc. Even tak- 
ing it as it stands and adding rent to it, a constable 
cannot support himself, wife and family at that mode- 
rate standard. I have an extract- from the Board of 
Trade return given by a previous witness which I 
won't touch. In the Report of the Committee which 
inquired into the pay of the Irish Police in 1901 I find 
that the pension received was looked upon as deferred 
pay. In an appendix to the report there is a state- 
ment made by a member of an insurance company in 
Dublin showing tbat in order to secure an annuity of 
£46 16s. in 25 years a man should pay 6/11 per week for 
that time — the inference being that in order to arrive 
at a true estimate of a policeman's pay this sum should 
be added, which would make it appear pretty good. I 
disagree with that form of calculation. In the first 
case, assuming it is deferred pay, why, when a man is 
dismissed or compelled resign, or resigns voluntarily, 
is the accumulated sum not banded to him when he is 
paid off? 

6660. At what period of time would that- 6/11 be 
paid: at what age would the payment commence? — 
I think it was given in this appendix as 22 years of 
age, and to be paid for 25 years. 

6661. To pay 6/11 a week?— Yes. 

■ 6662. From 22 years of age, in order to secure how 
much? — £46 16s.' Again, I think it will be at once 
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admitted that the efficiency of a police force depends to 
a large extent upon the continuity of service of its 
members, their discipline and devotion to the service 
of the public. A force would be useless if men joined 
and only remained a few months, or even years, the 
expense of training alone would bo enormous, and men 
of only a few years’ service cannot be looked upon as 
really efficient policemen. Having regard to this, I 
contend that pensions are rewards to men for faithful 
and continued service. If men had no stake in a 
force beyond then- pay, it is hardly possible they would 
always be found sticking to their posts. Another point 
was made in the same report that the supply of suitable 
candidates for the Dublin Police in the years previous 
to that inquiry was more than adequate, and that boing 
so it was held the pay was sufficient to attract and 
retaiu suitable men for the Force. This is not the 
case now, as for the five years from 1908 to 1907 in- 
clusive the average number of candidates registered 
first class was 132, and the average number registered 
in the second class was 78. For the five years from 
1908 to 1912 inclusive the average number of candidates 
registered first class was 83, and the average number 
of candidates registered in the second class was 27. 
From these figures must be deducted a proportion for 
men who withdraw their applications, and men found 
medically unfit after being called up. Mr. Magill in 
his evidence said there were only 15 first class candi- 
dates on the register on the 1st of March last. Taking 
the above figures, they show a substantial reduction as 
compared with those prior to 1901. The average wast- 
age of the Force is 66 per year, so that the number of 
applications leave .practically no margin for selection, 
so that it becomes impossible for the Force to maintain 
the standard of physique and intelligence. Apart from 
these figures the law of supply and demand applied to 
wages is an unjust one, and if applied to any town in 
Great Britain and Ireland men would be compelled to 
work for nearly nothing. It was to combat this econo- 
mic law that trades unions came into existence. Even 
unskilled labourer’s are now organised, so that wages 
are artificially raised and without regard to the law of 
supply and demand. It would be very undesirable for 
policemen to join trades unions, as it would be against 
all discipline. I would suggest it is unfair to set off 
the number of applications as a reason for stating 
that the pay of a police force is sufficient, rather should 
it be fixed having regard to the local rates of wages 
with a substantial margin between a policeman and an 
unskilled labourer. I would like to draw attention to 
the pay of a few of the police forces in England, 
Scotland, and "Wales, in the years 1901 and 1914. This 
information I have from the appendices to the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry of 1901, and from tho ref 
port of His Majesty's Inspectors of Constabulary 
for the year 1912. In the London Metropolitan 
Police in 1901 a constable was paid from 25/6 
to 33/6, and in 1914 from 27/- to 37/6. In 
Dublin the rates in 1901 and 1914 were the same, from 
23/- to 30/-. In Liverpool in 1901 the constable was 
paid 25/7 to 33/-. and in 1914 from 30/- to 40/- per 
week. In Manchester in 1901 from 26/- to 31/-, and 
in 1914 28/- to 40/-. In Birmingham iu 1901 25/- 

to 32/-, and now 27/- to 36/-. Sheffield in 1901 25/7 
to 83/-, and now 28/- to 39/-. For Leeds I have not 
the figures for 1901, but at present they are 28/6 to 37/6. 
Edinburgh, 1901. 23/6 to 80/6, now 26/3 to 36/8. 
Glasgow in 1901 25/- to 30/8, now 27/4 to 37/4. Car- 
diff, 25/- to 30/- in 1901, now 28/- to 36/-. You have 
been given the index number from the Board of 
Trade report of the cost of living in those towns, so I 
won't- 'touch it. Well, I take from the Weekly Irish 
Times of the 28th of February these increases of pay 
which have been announced from that date : — Devon- 
port, constables, old scale £1 3s. 6d. per week to £1 
16s. 2d.; new scale £1 4s. 6d. to £1 17s. 2d. For 
Leith the old scale of pay was not given ; but they have 
a scale of pay now’ of 27/5 to 39/8 a week. They reach 
37/4 in ten years, 38/6 in fifteen veare, and 39/8 in 
20 years. 

6668. Can you tell us what other conditions were 
u conneoted with those forces — their allowances, pension 
lodging, and so forth?— Some of them I can tell you! 


6664. But the police of Devonport and Leith? — I 
could not tell you anything about their allowance. 
With regard to Dundee, it was announced in the Woekly 
Irish Times of the 14tli of March in this year that tho- 
constables’ scalo of pay was fixed as follows : — Con- 
stables, 27/5 per week, rising to 37/4 per week in 10 
years. I have the allowances for some of tho other 
forces I have mentioned. In the London Metro- 
politan the men get 6d. per week for boots, tho married 
men 4d. per week for coal, single men 8£d. per week 
for coal, and he bus a rent allowance of 1/6 to 2/0 per 
week, and men doing duty in plain clothes from 1/11 
to 7/- a week. In Liverpool, 2/- rent allowaneo, plain 
clothes duty 3/- weekly. The constable gets 20/.- 
annunlly for boots. In Manchester all ranks got 80/- 
annually for boots. In Birmingham tho rent allow- 
ance is 1/2 a week, point duty men 1/- weekly, and 
constables 80/- annually for boots, aorgoants £2 an- 
nually. In Loecjs the plain clothes duty constable gets 
8/- a week, sergeants and constables 26/- annually for 
boots. In Glasgow they give boot money to all ranks 
(it is not stated in the report what the amount was), 
aud give 3/- weekly to pointsmen. In this respect I 
would like to point out that the reports of His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary iu England and 
Wales for tho year ended 29th September, 1912, show 
that the following police forces received increases of 
pay during tiie year under review. Shall I givo you 
the forces — 77 forces altogether in tho yoar, receiving 
increases of pay? 

0605. Tho Chaiuman. — You may givo them if you like, 
but we have them already ; wo liavo received those in 
evidence? — Then, sir, if you liavo it, there is no nso in 
my giving it. 

6666. We have it, but if you have it in a form in 
which it has not been given before, and you wish to 
give it, you may do so; but we have that fully?— I 
extracted it from this report of tho Inspectors of Con- 
stabulary. There wore 77 forces that received in- 
creases of pay. That was in 1912, and tho police of 
the City and County Borough of Sheffield got n riso in 
the present year, and Devonport also. It will thus be 
seen that while police forces across the Channel nrO' 
receiving increases of pay the Dublin Police has re- 
mained at a standstill practically since 1872, as in 
1883 only 1/- of a rise was given to first class con- 
stables. These forces can more easily obtain a revision 
of their scales of pay, for an Act of Parliament is not 
necessary as in the. case of tho Irish Police. With re- 
ference to promotion, the members of the Force feel 
that they are not so favourably placed as other forces, 
as the following figures will show. On the 81st 
December, 1912, in the D.M.P. Force there wove. 8 
sergeants of between 14 and 15 years’ service; 12 be- 
tween 15 and 16 years; 10 between 16 and 17 years; 
13 between 17 and 18 years ; 8 between .18 and 10 years ; 
and 94 of 19 years and upwards. There were lio ser- 
geants of under 14 years’ service. In the London' 
M. P. for the same dato there were 18 sorganuts of be- 
tween 4 and 5 years’ service; 28 between 5 and C; 71 
between 6 and 7 ; 155 between 7 and 8 ; 157 between 
8 and 9; 156 between 9 and-10; 282 between 10 and 11; 
236 between 11 and 12; 177 between 12 and 18; and' 
206 between 13 and 14 years’ service. So that there- 
were 1,426 sergeants in the London Metropolitan Police 
of under 14 years’ service, a period at which tlioro aro 
no promotions mado in the Dublin Police now. In 
Birmingham on the 81st December, 1912, there wore 
5 sergeants of 5 years’ service and under 10 years; 26' 
of 10 and under 15 years ; 40 of 15 and under 20 years ; 
and 39 of 20 and under 25 years; and there wore 8' 
sergeants of 25 yeare and unwards. In Manchester 
there were 5 sergeants of between 10 and 11 years’' 
service; 8 between 11 and 12; 18 between 12 and i.8 ■ 11 
between 18 and 14; and 10 between 14 and 15 years’ 
service. So that there were 47 sergeants of under 15- 
years’ service. 

6667. Have you the numbers above it?— No, sir, 

I have not. I am only giving th%se figures to show 
that the prospects of promotion aro not so good iu 
the Dublin Police as in the forces across the Channel. 
It is much slower here. In Leeds there is one ser- 
geant of between 4 and 6 years’ service; one between- 
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•8 and 10 years, 9 between 10 and 12 years, and 1 
Inspector, 9 sergeants and 2 Inspectors between 12 
and 14 years and 13 sergeants between 14 and 16 years. 

6608. Have yon attempted in your own mind to 
account for this? — Well, I have. One of the reasons 
you discussed bofore with a previous witness, and that 
is the competitive system that was introduced here. 
That brought, of course, a lot of young men along that 
wore promoted, and that left it mu di slower. And 
then there is another point — tlu Inspectors, for 
instance. An Inspector when he is promoted takes 7 
years before ho reaches the maximum pay of his rank, 
and ho must then serve. 3 years at the maximum before 
ho is entitled to the maximum pension of the rank, so 
that he must be 10 years an Inspector before ho is 
entitled to the maximum pension as Inspector, and at 
the present time he is rarely promoted before 25 years ; 
he must have between 85 and 40 years' service. 

6669. Do you think that if he arrived at his period 
for maximum pension sooner they would all go? — 1 
would say that there would be a greater prospect of 
their doing so, and the same thing applies all down , but 
not so much in the case of station sergeant. A ser- 
geant must sorve 8 years in that rank before he is en- 
titled to the maximum pension of his rank. It takes 
him 5 years to receivo the maximum pay of the rank, 
and lie must servo 8 years at any rate after that. 

6670. But that would be a very advanced period of 
service for a Dublin police sergeant? — It is, un- 
doubtedly. 

6071. You say that 14 years would be the averngo? — 
Yos, between 14 and 15 is the averago now. Of 
•course, there are cases all through of promotion at 17 
and 18 and 19 years. 

6672. And those circumstances would combine to 
account to some extent for it? — They would. 


6673. Do you think that in the other forces selection 
is more drastic? — I cannot say that it is. 

6674. That is to say that there are a far larger' 
number of constables who never get the opportunity 
of being thought of for promotion? — Well, they get 
the opportunity the same as anybody else, but perhaps 
they do not avail of it, or they are not capable of 
availing of it. The examination may be more severe. 

6675. Mr. Headlam. — Are there the same number of 
posts of sergeant open to them? — I think they are very 
much the same in all these forces. 

6676. The Chaiuman. — At any rate one idea you pre- 
sent is that if the maximum period for those who are 
promoted could be arrived at a little earlier, it might 
make a little diSerence? — Oh, undoubtedly it would. 
With regard to tho request for an alteration in the 
pension scales, we desire to point out that the scale 
is as follows : — If a constable has completed 21, but 
less than 25 years’ service, an annual sum equal to 
twenty -fiftieths of his annual pay, with the addition 
of two-fiftieths of his annual pay for each completed 
year of service above 20 years; and on completion of 
25 years, an annual sum equal to thirty-fiftieths of his 
annual pay, with an addition of one-fiftieth for each 
completed year above 25 years, so, however, that his 
pension should not exceed two-thirds of his annual 
pay. We wish to point out that fractional increases 
after 25 years are exactly one-half those between 20 
nnd 25 years, and that the service must necessarily 
bear heavier on a policeman after 25 years than before 
it. We ask, therefore, that the increases of two- 
fiftieths be continued after 25 years, with the reserva- 
tion that the pension should not exceed two-thirds of 
the annual pay, which would then be reached after 27 
years’ service. 


Constable James J. McCarthy examined. 


6677. Tho Chairman. — What is your native place? — 
Kerry. 

6678. What service have you? — Twelve years and 
almost four months. 

6679. Are you a married man? — Yes, sir. 

6680. With a family? — Yes, three. 

6681. What house rent do you pay? — 9/3 a week, 
approximately 9/3 — £24. 

6682. Now you come here as representing the uni- 
formed constables? — Yes, the married constables. 

6683. Is Constable Davis also a married constable? 
— No, he is single. 

6684. He represents the case of the single constables? 
— Yes. 

6685. You and the previous witness represent the 
married constables? — Yes, sir. 

6686. Now, if you please, go on and put the views of 
those you ropresent before us? — As you have been 
furnished with figures from the Board of Trade Returns, 
and will hear tho evidence of a local business man 
■showing tho enormous increaso in the price of indis- 
pensable household necessaries since 1901, I shall 
only say that I rely absolutely on these facts and 
figures to provo tho justice and necessity of our claims. 
Tho married constables of the service maintain that 
their present pay, which was in former years barely 
■enough to feed and clothe themselves and their families, 
is now, owing to the. increase in tho cost of living, 
entirely inadequate to meet these requirements, in 
support of this, I shnll, with your permission, give a 
list of the items that constitute my weekly expendi- 
ture, and I am sure you will agree that nothing could 
Be more economical ; in fact you will sec that I must 
excludo many necessary articles of diet in order to save 
something to clothe my family and myself. This is 
my bill now : — My family includes 3 children, my wife 
and myself. My weekly' pay is .£1 9s. ; boot allowance, 
8d.; lodging allowance, 2/-; total pay, £1 11s, 8d. 
Tim deductions from that arc medical aid, 6d.: Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund, 2d.; band, Id.; total deductions, 
"9d. The net pay then is £1 10s. lid. Now my 
expenditure is : — Bread, 12 loaves per week at 8d. per 
loaf, 3/-; flour, one-eighth of a stone at 2'J- per stone, 


3d.; butter, 2 lbs. at 1/3 per lb., 2/6 (and that is a 
very limited amount of butter for a family); tea, $ lb. 
at 2/- a lb., 1/-; sugar, 5 lbs. at 2$d. per lb. 1/0$ ; 
cocoa, 6d.; milk, 7 quarts at 8$d. per quart, 2/0$. 
Taking the milk all the year round at 3$d. a quart from 
the dairyman who supplies me, it is the same summer 
and winter. 

6687. Another witness said the Lucan Dairy gave it 
for 3d.? — Yes; I don ’t_ get it from the Lucan Dairy. 
Meat, 3 lbs. at 9d. per lb., 2/8; potatoes, 2 stone at 
8d. per stone, 1/4; vegetables, salt, mustard and 
pepper, 6d. ; oatmeal, 5d.; soap, 5d.; boot blacking and 
black-lead and starch and blue, 3d.; matches, boot 
laces and newspapers, 1/2 ; laundry, 2d. (that is merely 
2 collars); fish, 6d.; coal, 1$ bags at 1/8 per bag, 2/6; 
church money and dues, 6d.; total, £1 0s. 4d. I add 
to that house rent, 9/3. That- makes £1 9s. 7d. I 
deduct from that 2/6 for a room. A brother-in-law only 
lodges with me, and pays me for a room, but dines 
out, so he gives me 2/6 for a room — a furnished room. 
That leaves the total expenditure for household and 
rent £1 7s. Id. Deduct £1 7s. Id. from my net weekly 
pay of £1 10s. lid., and it leaves 3/10 or £9 19s. 4d. 
per annum. Now a suit of clothes for £3 every alter- 
nate year is £1 10s., and an overcoat at £1 10s. every 
fourth year is 7/6 (and that is a very poor overcoat to 
do four years). Underclothing, cap, hat, ties, collars, 
and all those other things, £1; 3 pairs of boots every 
two years, £1 2s. 6d. ; repair of my own and family's 
boots. 10/- (well, that- is for leather only; I repair them 
myself) clothes and boots for wife, £3 ; clothes and 
boots for children, £1. In this _ case they would be 
considerably more but that my wife makes all her own 
nnd the children’s clothes. One pair of black woollen 
uniform gloves, 1/-; total, £8 11s. Deduct that from 
£9 19s. 4d., and there, is a balance of £1 8s. 4d. That 
leaves me £1 8s. 4d. per year to meet all other things, 
such as nourishment in the case of illness, the replace- 
ment of bed linen, delph, furniture, brushes, and 
many other requirements incidental to housekeeping. 
You will also observe that bacon and eggs are not 
included. The result is that I perform n tour of duty 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., which means subsisting on a 
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breakfast of bread, butter and tea from 8 a.m. to 
almost 4 p.m., or approximately 8 hours, and also 
performing night duty on the same diet. It can 
scarcely be considered a sufficiently substantial and 
sustaining food for long, wearisome and fatiguing tours 
of duty by day and night, under all weather condi- 
tions. You will also see that I can allow for myself 
and my wife only a half pound of meat daily. Divided 
between two it does not admit of a very sumptuous 
dinner. Fortunately my children are too young to be 
meat-eaters. If they were older I could aSord no meat. 

I have already shown you the economies practised on 
clothing. Now, in face of my expenditure, how can a 
married constable with 5 or 6 children, aged, say, from 
5 to 12 years, and drawing only II- weekly more than 
I do, support and clothe his family? They will natu- 
rally consume more food, and it will take a greater 
amount to dress them than mine. If he has to pay for 
the making of clothes and repairing of boots he incurs 
expenses I avoid. He will also very probably at this 
age, or very soon after, have to pay for their educa- 
tion. Well, now. judging from my own experience, 
that man must be living in a state of semi -starvation, 
and there are many men thus circumstanced in the 
Dublin police. 

6688. Mr. Headlam. — What would be have to pay for 
education? — Well, the majority being Roman Catholics, 
send their children to the Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
and it is 6d. a week there. 

6689. For each child? — For each child. Of course, 
at the Model Schools in Marlborough Street, I thiuk it 
is according to the means of the parents. 

6690. The Chairman. — I thought it was in the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ Schools, too, that they did not charge a 
uniform rate all round? — I think it is a uniform rate, 
but they make reduced rates for th'e very necessitous 
poor. 

6691. Mr. Headlam. — You have to pay money; you 
cannot get free education? — You could get free educa- 
tion nowhere except in the National Schools, but you 
will have to pay if you want to give your children some 
better position than that of grocers’ porters. 

6692. The Chairman. — Does your wife contribute 
anything to the household by earning money as a 
dressmaker? — Oh, no, she does not; she only does her 
own work. In face of these facts, it can scarcely be 
seriously contended that the married constable of the 
Dublin police has a living wage. There is nothing 
perhaps that tends so much to depreciate the value 
of the married constable^ pay as the abnormally high 
house rent in Dublin, ft is higher than in most- Eng- 
lish cities, and what further intensifies it in the case 
of the constable is the scarcity of moderately-sized 
cottages in respectable localities in Dublin.. The 
result is that a policeman is generally forced to rent a 
house somewhat larger than he requires. It may be 
said that he can recoup himself to some extent by 
keeping lodgers, but I hope to show satisfactorily how 
fallacious such an assumption is. Following the pre- 
cedent of former Commissions, you have, I presume, a 
return showing that 30 per cent .'or more of the married 
men keep lodgers. Now I desire in the first place to say 
that most of these keep only one lodger. This one is 
usually a sister or sister-in-law who is employed at 
some not very remunerative occupation, and - as a 
lodger is of no very appreciable advantage to the con- 
stable; but having a spare room just keeps this friend, 
as the keeping of any other lodger is out of the ques- 
tion for the following reasons The house that the 
married constable occupies is not the class of house 
that will attract the desirable, well-paying lodger. The 
working man is the only person who would lodge in 
this class of house. Owing to industrial disputes the 
police and working class have come into such serious 
conflict that the feeling of the latte towards the fo me • 
is hateful, hostile and vind'etive. That a policeman - 
should keep as lodger one animated by th ; s feeling is 
unthinkable. The house that would attract the well- 
paying, desirable lodger is let at a rent, to the police- 
mmi, prohibitive, and involves a risk he could not 
undertake, except he had a guarantee o' a constant 
and unvarying number of lodgers. As a woman with - 
four or five children has quite enough to "do to attend 
to them, the keeping of lodgers would necessitate the 


cnupiuyiuem ui a uomestic servant, now tne gigantic 
and impossible nature of such a risk on the police con- 
stable ’s part is obvious when you consider the pay and 
cost ol keep of the servant, heavy house rent) and 
possible defection of lodgers. Surely no sane man on 
a constable’s pay could, or would, ruu this risk. There 
another thiug to which I desire to refer to show the 
utter inadequacy of the constable's pay — that is, that 
during periods of industrial unrest like these we have 
experienced very frequently of late years in this city 
prices in general become abnormally high; although 
these prices are only of temporary duration, the mar- 
ried constable who is in sore financial straits while 
prices are normal survives in a pecuniary sense these 
exceptional periods only by restricting his diet to the 
cheapest, coarsest- aud least nutritious classes of food. 
Surely if men had a reasonable living wage they could 
meet the cost of these periods without making painful 
ana health-destroying sacrifices. 

6698 Will you just explain that?— In the time of a 
strike the prices rise so much that you cannot get the 
food; you cannot get anything except a limited amount 
of the very cheapest, coarsest, and least nutritious 
food, because the prices rise and your present pay only 
enables you to live from hand to mouth, and from week 

"lT* r ell j’ T Dd -n S th£s P rices rise you huve no 
money to buy food. I will now show the increase in wa*»es 
given since 1901 to the employees of some local firms. 
Not so much as a comparison, but us an illustration of 
the general recognition of the increased cost of living 
I shall also give the wages of the Dublin Fire Brigade, 
and Postal employees in subordinate positions. Now 
I will first take Guinness's. All the labourers in 
Guinness’s Brewery in 1801 Lad 20/- s week; and now 
they have 28/- a week, an increase of 8/- during that 
period. “ 

6 , 604 - Headlam.— I s that a fixed wage, on a 

scale?— This is a letter from St. James’s Gate Brewery , 

Dublin, dated the 26th of Februurv, 1914: “With 

further reference to your letter of the 20th instant 
we beg to inform you that our rate of wages for un- 
skilled labour m first employment was 20/- per week, 
m the year 1901, and 24/- per week in the year 1912 
Phis tang is increased over a period of years to a 
tang maximum of 28/- a week at the present time, 
in addition to this we grant a number of allowances in 
the Brewery, such as sick allowances, in addition to the 
provision made by the National Health Insurance Act 
pensions on retirement, and other privileges, none of 
which are contributed to by the men themselves."' 
ims is signed by Mr. Greene, the Secretary. Now, 
this is from the Great Northern Railway. Of course 
the increases to these men vary as they are in digerent 
classes and m digerent departments— the Traffic De- 
partment, the Locomotive Department, the Permanent 
Way Department The increases vary from 20.7 to- 

mm, P< L T , Traffic department— guards, signal- 

men, shunters, foremen, ticket collectors, checkers, 
P°™- Locomotive Department-drivers, firemen 
cleaners, fitters examiners, labourers. Permanent 
Way Department— gangers, platelayers, and labourers. 

6695. The Chairman. Give us the rises that those 
people have got, because all these are not exactly 
TrX D "'I* r adl other? -N°. they are not 
1901 o?/R Parment P assen ger guards, first class, 

99 / + ; 8 oa/ Per now 3 °/-; second class) 

h. 2/ +W 26 m - 19 - 01 ’ novr 27 '' tc 28 / 6 i that 

is that on the minimum there has been a rise-' 
G ^s guards, first class, 23/- to 26/- 

22/ to 25? fuMOl 2876 ;. SeC °^ ° la8S S°° ds I™*,, 
to 25/- in. 1901, and now 25/- to 27/-. Signal 

men first class then got 23/- to 25/-, and now 26/- to 

° th , en 22/ ‘ to and now 26/1 

^ iw- £ z 

class, 21/- to 24/. thou, s„d nZ 22/6 1 M/8 F™. 
men to 30/. then,' now 3 2 f w 

35/-. The maximum there is increased 5/- Fore 
men (Goods) 30 to 32/6 then, and now 32/ £ 
35/-. ticket collectors, 18/- to 21/- then to 

22/- to 24/.. Checks (in' £ 
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first class, 21/- to 22/- then, and now 22/- to 25/-. 
Second class 19/- to 20/- then, and now 23/-, (They 
have raised the maximum to 23/- and they have 
abolished the minimum). Porters, passenger, 14/- to 
15/- then, and now 17/- to 18/-; porters, goods, 16/- 
to 18/- then, and now 20/- to 21/-. Locomotive 

drivers, 30/- to 48/- then, and now 36/- to 48/- (they 
have raised the minimum by 6/-. Firemen, 19/6 to 
27/- then, and now 19/6 to 27/- (no rise.) Cleaners, 
12/- to 14/- then, and now 12/- to 15/-. Fitters, 33/- 
to 36/- then,- and 35/- to 86/- now (the minimum has 
been raised by 2/-) Examiners, 24/- then, and 26/- 
now. Labourers, 15/- to 17/- then, 16/- to 18/- now. 

In the Permanent Way Department, gangers, 20/- 
then, now 23/- plus 2/6 rent allowance. Platelayers, 
15/6 then, now 18/- plus 2/6 rent allowance. Labourers, 
14/- to 16/- then, 16/6 to 18/- now. Now, as regards 
firemen and drivers, the General Manager adds : “ Other 
concessions which aro appreciable, but which cannot be 
reduced to terms of money have been given to these 
grades. These wages are for a week of six days. 
Sunday duty is paid for separately at the rate of time- 
and-a-quarter;’’ and in the summer time the staff at 
Amiens Street and Clontarf work two Sundays out 
of three, so that adds considerably to then pay. 

6696. Does that scale of pay apply to any particular 
place? — At Dublin, in 1901 and 1914. This is from 
Mr. Bagwell. 

6697. Mr. Headlam. — Does he say anything about 
whether these people are pensionable, do they get any 
pension from the Company in addition to this pay? — 

I cannot say anything about that. 

6698. You did not ask does the Company give them 
pensions as well? — I did not. 

6699. The Chairman. — Then will you proceed? — The 
next is the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
stating that the pay of the Quay labourers has been in- 
creased from 27/- to 30/-. 

6700. Mr. Headlam. — Ordinary unskilled labourers? 
— The Quay labourers. This is from Dr. Callaghan : — 
" In reply to your letter of the 20tli instant, the rate 
of the pay of the Quay labourers up to 1911 was 27/- 
per week, and since then it has been increased to 30/- 
per week." That is from Dr. Callaghan. The Quay 
labourer has the same pay as the constable after fifteen 
years’ service, and be receives that for six days’ work 
only. 

6701. Is he pensioned as well? — I do not think so; 
but I will take now the Dublin Corporation Fire 
Brigade. In 1901 they commenced at £1 2s. 6d. per 
week, and went up in their 8th year to 12s. 6d., the 
maximum. Now they commence at £1 7s. 6d. per 
week, and go up in their 8th year to £1 17s. 6d. That 
is the maximum. 

6702. The Chairman. — Is that the ordinary fireman? 
— The ordinary fireman. Every man gets 8d. n week 
for each stripe as well, and when estimating his pen- 
sion these contributions are estimated as well as li:s 
clothing, and the whole cost of upkeep. 

6708. Mr. Headlam. — Have they anything higher in 
the Fire Brigade? — They have, but I am only dealing 
with the lower grades. They get uniform, clothing, 
medical attendance, fuel, light, and bedding free to 
single men. The married men get quarters, light, and 
three tons of coal annually free. They are uow pen- 
sioned under the provisions of the Dublin Market Act 
of 1901 on two-thirds of the total of pay at date of re- 
tirement. and they can retire after 25 years' service. 

6704. And there is no deduction from their pay? — 
No deduction. The whole cost of upkeep is included in 
estimating their pension; but at the time of our 
Inquiry in 1901 they had no pension. It will be seen 
that from 1901 to 1913 the minimum aud the maximum 
pay have been increased by 5/-, as well as increased 
intervening increments, and the adoption of a generous 
pension scheme. It will, however, he interesting to 
compare the rates of pay in 1882, the time the existing 
rate of pay of the Dublin Police was fixed, with their 
present pay. In 1882 the Fire Brigade men were 
divided into four classes. The first class had £1 2s. 
per week, the second class .£1 Is., the third class £1, 
and the fourth class 18/-. Therefore, you see, the 
first class man now has 15/6 per week more than the 


first class man of 1882, and the roan who joins now 
starts with 9/6 per week ahead of the man who joined 
in 1882. There is also a generous pension scheme 
now ; there was no pension scheme in 1882. 

6705. The Chairman. — Then house rent was not so 
high? — I think not. I was not married then. 

6706. But all this generosity makes the taxation 
higher? — Well, I shall now take the stokers in the 
General Post Office. Those men prior to 1909 com- 
menced at £1 Is. and went up by annual increments 
of 1/ - a week to £1 5s. 

6707. What do they do? — Fire the engines and all that 
sort of thing. As the result of the recommendation of 
a Committee of Inquiry known as the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee, their minimum wage is now £1 5s. Gd., or more 
than their former maximum, and they rise by an 
annual weekly increment of 1/6 to a maximum of 
£1 15s., or an increase in their maximum of 27.2 per 
cent. The weekly increments in this instance have 
been increased by 50 per cent. Engine drivers in the 
G.P.O. had prior to 1909 a maximum weekly wage ef 
£1 5s. 6d., rising by annual weekly increments of 1/- 
to a maximum of £1 13s. As a result of the recom- 
mendation of the Hobhouse Committee, they have uow 
a minimum weekly wage of £1 9s. 6d., rising by annual 
weekly increments of 1/6 to a maximum of £1 18s., 
or an increase of 15.7 per cent. In this case also the 
weekly increments have increased 50 per cent. These 
men work only 48 hours per week and are paid overtime 
for any time worked in excess of these hours at the fol- 
lowing rates : — First six hours at time-and-a-quarter ; 
next six hours time-and-a-half ; next six hours and up- 
wards double time. The pay in London is something 
higher than in other towns, such as Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Dublin, and others, which are known as 
provincial towns. Now, if you compare the pay of 
the ordinary postman with that of the policeman you 
will see how much more favourably the postman is 
treated. The postman now commences at £1 3s. 6d. 
and rises to £1 17s. The Holt Committee abolished 
the stripes and gave them a monetary increment in- 
stead, and they rise to £1 17s. a week. They get a 
boot allowance of £1 Is. per annum. Sunday work 
is paid for at time-and-a-half and that means every 
second Sunday, for they work every alternate Sunday 
here, and they are paid overtime at time-and-a-quarter, 
and the taking of Christmas Boxes is permitted, and it 
amounts in Dublin, according to the walk, to from £5 
to £30, and that is a big addition to the weekly 
average. 

6708. Mr. Headlam. — "What do they go on to? — They 
reach £1 17s. Od. 

6709. That is for six days? — Yes, that is for six days, 
and they are paid for Sunday as overtime. 

6710. How long does he take to get to the maxi- 
mum? — They used to take 24 years formerly, but they 
reach it now, under the recommendation of the Holt 
Committee, much sooner. Well, now, considering the 
nature of a policeman's duty, his risk and responsi- 
bility, the reason for placing him on a lower scale of 
pay than a postman is inconceivable. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is because postmen belong to an association 
analogous to a trades union, and can thereby bring 
pressure to bear on the Government, and see that their 
interests are not neglected. When an English police 
force recently contemplated the forming of a trades 
union the Press of the United Kingdom, with the pos- 
sible exception of the labour organs, held, and I main- 
tain rightly held, that such a thing could not be 
permitted. Well, I maintain that a trades union 
among policemen would be subversive of all discipline 
and inimical to the proper preservation of law, and 
order, and is, consequently, a thing no Government 
can permit. But then I respectfully submit that it 
is the duty of the Government to see that these men 
are as well treated and their interests as carefully 
looked after as if they belonged to the ranks of or- 
ganised labour. That is, if you find it desirable to 
fetter a man, you are in justice bound to see that the 
fetters do not inflict avoidable pain. Now, it is usual 
to draw comparisons between the artisan and labourer 
and the policeman, but I hope to show by a com- 
parison of their obligations, risks and responsibilities 
that the positions are altogether incomparable. Take 

2 P 
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now, first, the artisan earning from 37/- upwards. 
He may, and I know several instances where he does, 
live in a tenement room, with comparatively little 
furniture, at a rent of 2/6 to 4/- weekly. A policeman 
is bound by regulation to live in respectable lodgings, 
necessitating, owing to the scarcity of moderately- 
rented cottages in respectable localities in Dublin, the 
payment on an average of 9/- per week rent. As bis 
house is visited periodically by an officer, it has to be 
properly furnished. Secondly, the artisan's wife can, 
and very many do, supplement her husband's earning 
by street trading as vendor of fish, fruit and vegetables, 
and if his pecuniary circumstances permit, he can keep 
a shop or transact any kind of business. Thirdly, the 
artisan’s clothes are regulated by no imperative stan- 
dard of respectability, but the policeman must have a 
respectable suit of plain clothes, and the policeman's 
wife is prohibited from carrying on business. 

6711. I thought we were told that a policeman’s 
wife could do dressmaking? — Yes; but all their wives 
cannot be dressmakers. 

6712. There is no prohibition, but she finds it diffi- 
cult?— Well, she is excluded from shop-keeping or 
anything else like that, or carrying on any business 
of that kind, if you except the dressmaking and the 
keeping of lodgers, and I have have shown you how 
very impossible the keeping of lodgers is. 

6713. I wished only to call attention to the use of 
the word " prohibited.” It is not prohibited by the 
rules, is it? — The only exception would be dross- 
nmkinrr. She is prohibited from carrying on a shop. 
She cannot carry on business. 

6714. Is she forbidden by the rules from carrying on 

a shop?— Ye B . b 

6715. She is not allowed to keep a . shop away from 
the house where she lives?— Oh. no, she is not allowed 
to keep it under any circumstances. The artisan works 
only six days per week, and a policeman works seven 
days. An artisan, labourer or any such man who works 
on Sunday is paid extra for it. Sunday is treated as 
_an ordinary working day for a policeman, and I will 
incidentally remark that it is the verv hardest dav in 
the week for the policeman. The artisan who works 
any time in excess of his regular hours is paid over- 
time. The policeman gets no monetary remuneration 
for extra duty.. The artisan or labourer has no serious 
risks to run in the course of his occupation. The 
policeman is daily confronted by the possibility of an 
encounter with the murderer, lunatic, desperate 
criminal or violent rioter. Ho is in perpetual danger 
of loss of life or limb. The policeman has to pay his 

The Committee adjourned for 


rents, bills, etc. These conditions, however commend- 
able, are not imposed on the artisan by bis employer. 
These are surely some reasons why a policeman’s pay 
ought to be based on a higher scale than the artisan’s 
or labourer’s. Again, it must bo remembered that it 
takes no inconsiderable amount of moral and physical 
courage to properly discharge a policeman’s duty, while 
the tranquil occupation of the artisan or labourer 
demands no such rare or lofty attributes. The proper 
material for the formation of an efficient police force 
cannot bo so eusily obtained as is sometimes thought. 
Dublin in the past has been fortunate to possess a 
police force whose honesty, uprightness, courage, and 
unwavering fidelity to the highest ideal of honour and 
duty gained them the appreciation of all impartial ob- 
servers. I make that statement in no egotistic spirit, 
but as an incontrovertible fact. In the light of recent 
craft and dishonest scandals in other police circles 
it is evident that a police force animated by the admir- 
able ideals and characteristic qualities of the Dublin 
Police is a very valuable acquisition. In face of the 
-increased cost of living and improved wages in other 
pursuits of life it is evident that the present scale of 
pay will not in the future attract the same class of 
candidates as in the past. The result, probably, will 
be a startling, impairment of the prevailing high stan- 
dard of efficiency, probity and self-respect. I now 
wish to point out that private employers can, and past 
examples show they do, advance the wages of tlioir 
employees to meet the cost of living, but as an adjust- 
ment of our pay requires an Act of Parliament, it 
cannot always synchronise with an increase in the cost 
of living. Therefore, our scale of pay ought not to bo 
regulated so much hy the existing prices and rates of 
wages as by undoubtedly higher prices and increased 
wages of tho future. Now-, the constables of the troop 
request an increase of boot and glove and spur allow- 
ance of 1/2, presently existing, to a sum of 2/- per 
week. Of course they give you a list of the items 
that constitute their expenditure, but they are similar 
to those you have already had. As regards the domaud 
for pension, my evidence would be a repetition of the 
evidence of previous witnesses, and there is no use 
in going into that; but I wish to say that, so far as 
I am concerned, and I know I voice the feelings of 
the married constables of the service, what is most 
urgently required is such an increase in our present 
pay ns will enable us to properly feed our families and 
ourselves — a thing, unfortunately, we cannot do at 
present owing to high rents an<i high prices. 


luncheon, and resumed «I5 2 p.m. 


are in the empkyment of 
Ytfs film °* ^ eBsrs " ^rews and Co., Dame Street? — 

JJJ 7 , 1 Who “* am ° n S to? principal wholesale and 
hot 'Si on Hle Clty ~ les: and before that I had 
been for over 20 years in Falkners in Grafton Street. 

JSL£° 0autt ' vh ° le ? ale house ? — They closed their 
w holesaie grocery trade and went entirely into tho 
wme and tea trade, and Andrews took the wholesale 
frol PalL gr ° C T' 7 A tra i de from them > nnd 1 went over 
parTment! t0 Andrewa to take ch arge of their de- 

trocL 1 ?— I ' haro, y ° U W a lon 6 experience of that 

6720. Now you are aware of the object with which 
we have asked you to come here?— Yes sir 

choofi ‘ n 8 those 

en?«U ! '° U “ J I here a 

6728. Well, with what necessaries of life that would 


Mr. Phiup Rogers examined. 

buying sugar and tea, rice, soap, starch, bacon, tinned 
beef, bovril, and things like that, and cereals. I have, 
been for over 20 years buying cereals, rice, tapioca, 
sago, and all those things. 

6724. Do meal and flour come within the range of 

your experience?— Well, flour a little. I had to con- 
tract for flour, but it did not amount to much, but I 
can speak of flour because I had to contract for it. In 
cereals I used to do a lot ovor IB years with tho Prisons 
Board of Ireland. We used to tako a largo contract for 
cereals, for instance, rice, sago, and tapioca. With re- 
gard to rice, we had a contract 15 years ago and we 
bought rice direct at that time from Rangoon. We 
could buy it and make a contract for 9/- and at tho 
present time if we bought that rice in Rangoon and 
made a contract we should have to charge about 16/. 
that is an advance of 6/-. ' 

6725. Is that by the ewt.? — By tho ewt. 

6726. S Y tllc 8 stone? — Yes, by the 8 stone. 

6727. Perhaps you would give us the present prices 
and former prices of things like tea, sugar, and bacon? 
Well, tea is a commodity that you cannot deal with 
exactly in the way of former prices and present prices 
because there is always a 1/6 tea and always 2 /. but all 
teas are gone up. Labour sends them up. There are 
shorter hours and men are paid better wages now than 
they were paid in 1883 or 1891 on the Plantations, very 
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much better paid. They have better houses and people 
have to feed them better and have to house them better. 
At that time it ivas very different from what it is now 
on the plantations. Tea has accordingly gone up about 
4d. a lb. You can always get tea if you ask for tea at 
1/6, but you cannot get it as good. You can always 
get a tea at 1/9 or 2/4, but you won't get the same 
tea as at that time. 

6728. Do you say that it would be a habit of the 
general public, including the police in that category, 
to distinguish between the quality formerly and the 
quality now supplied for 1/6, and that instead of pay- 
ing 1/6 for tea now they would pay 2/-?— Certainly. 
Ton years ago you could buy decent tea for 1/6, but 
if you want the same tea you will have to pay at least 
1/10 or 2/- for it now. 

6729. Mr. Headlam.— People here in Ireland, I be- 
lieve, drink a better quality of ten than in England?— 
Certainly, because it is cheaper in the end; it takes a 
less quantity. 

6780. They seem to' have a lower quality now? — 
Some are satisfied with the cheaper article. 

6731. I see in the estimate for a married sergeant in 
1883 that ho allowed for 3 of a lb. of tea at 2/8 a lb. 
in his weekly expenditure, and to-day we have evidence 
that 2/- a lb. is all they pay? — If you are satisfied to 
pay 1/6 a lb. for tea, the same as you paid *-en years 
ago for tea, you will find in the end that you will be 
losing over the transaction, because it is not the same 
tea. 

6732. The Chairman. — I do not think it was that 
exactly that was referred to but the drinking by the 
Irish people of expensive teas. Your experience goes 
back for a considerable number of years no doubt? — 
Yes. 

6738. Then you will have noticed that in such dis- 
tricts, surely, rural districts, people 25 and 80 years ago 
were in the habit of giving 8/6 per lb. for tea? — Quite 
right. 

6734. Thinking that they got better value, but that 
that has gradually worn away of late years and that 
they are not so critical about a high priced tea? — Well, 
there might be something in that; I did not look at it 
in that light. I think that at that time although they 
paid 8/6 a lb. for tea they did not spend so much a lb. 
on an average in the year in buying tea as they now 
spend in buying it at 1/6. 

6735. Mr. Headlam. — They made it go farther? — 
Certainly, and you will find on the average that you 
spend more on tea now, buying it at 1/6 than at 3/6 
at that time. 

6736. The Chairman. — You conclude that there is a 
difference of 4d. to 6d. a lb. in tea if a person wished 
to drink the same quality? — Yes. 

6787. Another commodity is sugar?— Sugar, yes. 
For a number of years the German Government and 
other Governments in Europe were satisfied to give a 
bounty on sugar. It meant this, that in those coun- 
tries, say in Germany and in parts of France, Holland, 
and Belgium, they were satisfied to give a bounty to 
encourage their people to plant beet. After a number 
of years the different Governments in Europe have ar- 
rived now at saying, “ Well, we will take off that 
bounty. Now everything is working very well, and I 
think our Governments cannot afford to give this bounty 
for very much longer. " 

6738. They think the trade is established? — They 
think the trade is established and they have so many 
mills established and these mills are starting up in the 
country about them, and it means that when they are 
taking off that bounty now the price of sugar must go 
up. 

6739. Has it gone up? — Oh, certainly it has gone up. 
Five or six years ago you could buy decent crystal 
sugar wholesale for about 13/6, and the same sugar to- 
day is about 15/9. 

6740. Mr. Headi.am. — H ow much a pound retail — 
the retail price would be more, would it not? — The re- 
tail price would be more in proportion. 

6741. The Chairman. — From 2d. to 3d.?— It would 
mean 2d. a pound, M. advance in the sugar. People 


are spending more on sugar now in their own country. 
They are using more of it, and therefore it has gone up. 
The population has gone up, and it is more used. 

6742. It was estimated in 1883 that they used 
41bs. a week at 3d. a pound. Do you think that they 
use more than 41bs. a week now? — They use more 
than 41bs. now certainly. The crystal and other sugars 
are all gone up in proportion, especially the cane sugar. 
There is very little cane sugar on the market. They 
found that cane sugar does not pay, and it has gone 
out of the market accordingly, and if you want to pay 
for pure cane you will pay high for it. 

6743. Now tell us about the bacon? — I do not know 
very much about bacon; it is not so much in my line. 

I know that the bacons have gone up. You con under- 
stand that bacon has gone up, because they are not 
importing so much bacon from Canada now. I re- 
member some years ago making a contract for bacon, 
and I could buy Canadian and American bacon for about 
up to 60/- and 70/- a cwt. Now if you want to buy 
Canadian it is nearly as dear as Irish, and you can 
understand that, because iu Canada the population 
has increased, and the population of the United States 
has increased, and they want it all for themselves. 

6744. Does butter come within your line? — "Well, I 
do not know so much about butter. 

6745. The other articles you spoke about were rice, 
and so on? — Yes; rice at the present time, Rangoon 
rice, has increased enormously. The Japanese and 
the people of the. Eastern countries are forming 
Western ideas, and keeping standing armies, and they 
are keeping all the rice to themselves, and at the 
present day you could not buy any decent Rangoon 
rice. We used to buy It for 8/- or 9/-; but now you 
cannot buy it for less than 12/-. 

6746. Now is there any other commodity about which 
you would like to give us some information, if you will 
just look at your list? — Well, tinned beef has gone up 
the same way. You can understand that. That 
means that fresh beef has gone up in proportion to 
tinned beef. 

6747. Does the ordinary policeman's household deal 
largely in tinned beef? — It means that when tinned 
meat goes up the fresh meat goes up accordingly. 

6748. Mr. Headlam. — Do they consume much tinned 
meat? — Oh, they do. When the fresh is dearer than 
the tinned meat they get the tinned meat. Now, for 
instance, take Bovril. Bovril has gone up in the last 
year. We have increased our price over 20 per cent, 
on all those articles. 

6749. .The Chairman. — Is there any other commodity 
there in your list? — Bacon has gone up very much in 
price too, Canadian bacon. Irish bacon has gone up 
25 per cent. 

6750. Now you live in the city? — I live in the city. 

6751. Or iu the suburbs? — Well, I may say in the 
suburbs; I am living at Sandymount. 

6752. Are you a householder? — No. 

6753. I need not ask you what the household ex- 
penses are. I really wanted to know this. In your 
own experience does it cost you more to live now than 
it did eight or ten years ago? — It does indeed, sir. I 
was living in Rathmines, and it costs me about 7,'- or 
6/6 a week more now. 

6754. Than it did ten years ago? — Yes. more than it 
did ten years ago. 

6755. When did that begin? — It has been gradually 
increasing. When I moved from Rathmines I moved 
to Pembroke and I paid about 3/6 of an increase, and 
I went to Sandymount and I had to pay an increase. 
W here I am now I cannot say that I am getting auy 
better fare and I am paying 6/6 of an increase oil 
what I paid ten years ago, and coals have gone up 
in price, my landlady tells me frequently. 

6756. She does not make light of the increase? — 
Oh, no, not at all ; she tells me coals have gone up in 
price and everything has gone up in price and I must 
accordingly pay. 

6757. Have you anything to say about the cost of 
labour? — Well, I do not know very much about labour, 
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except tliat we have a small farm down in the country. 
My father died when I was very young and he left it 
to" my mother and me, and we are trying to manage it 
since, and I cannot live at home because it would not 
pay me. Labour has very much increased. 

6758. What county is this? — Kildare, just outside 
Downings, a small farm, and we were able to get a 
labourer 15 years ago at 9/- a week, and these 
labourers won’t work fox that now. We are giving 
a man now 15/-; and then another man has to come 
in occasionally when we are mowing, and we have to 
give him 3/- a day. 

6759. Have they arrived there yet at the half day on 
Saturday? — Not yet. 


6760. Mr. Starkie. — Have Messrs. Andrews mauy 
employees? — Yes, they have about 45 or 50. 

6761. How do their salaries now compare with what 
they were, say, ten years ago? — Before I wont over 
from Fallmers, a young man who was afterwards 
transferred to Andrews and Co. with me, had his 
wages increased about 10/- a week. 

6762. Is that due to length of service or any other 
reason? — I don't think so; they would not increase 
that man for length of service. I should say tliat they 
had to increase it because the man could not live on 
his former wage. When you go there you must start 
and learn your business; but after that you must live. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 


6763. The Chairman. — What station are you in? — 
Kingstown Station, the "F” Division. 

6764. And what is your service? — Seden years and 
three months. 

<3765. What is your native place? — The County Kerry, 
sir. 

6766. Now, you wish to bring before us the cir- 
cumstances of the unmarried constables? — Yes, Sir 
David. 

6767. And you have been here I suppose while the 
other constables were being examined? — Yes, I have. 

6768. We do not want to restrict you? — I quite 
understand ; you do not want repetition. 

6769. We do not want unnecessary repetition; but 
perhaps you may feel it necessary to repeat some things, 
and we leave that to your own judgment? — You have 
already heard the, claim of the constables of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police for an increase of pay and cer- 
tain allowances and pension, and that has al'readv been 
laid before you by other constables. Well, the* single 
constables base that claim on, the increased cost of 
living and on the material increase of wages given to 
English and Scotch police forces, and to local labour 
in Dublin. They see no reason why they should not 
receive a wage equal to that paid in'the principal En- 
glish and Scotch cities. Dealing with the cost of 
living, it has increased according to the Board of Trade 
returns, which have been already tendered by other 
witnesses, 28£ per cent. Well, I might improve upon 
that fact. It is laid down by the Board of Trade as 
emtfi„ g tram 1900 to 1912. It „-„ s , 10t q nite 
shown what the commodities were upon which that 

* pe F cent - rise was estimated. The Board of Trade 
™ivwL at Pf ce , nt «ges of prices by different 

f m 1S on fon<1 - I have an extract from the 
^ rJl°ii Trad L T i U T- ^ comes to 27 -l Per cent. 
** l ldpP w ~ eat ’ b « con - milk . Gutter cheese, eggs, 

oft?.: e,e - n -A 

m b I 70 ‘ ¥ r - Headlam.— W hich page of the Board of 

ml' S°™ ,d « copied 

Rnori • -j ou fi “ d tbe actual figure of 27.1 in the 
T find it TrSde re turn? — No, it was worked out; but 
1 ! " crea “ d P«™>>ta B e in lie various articles. 

OH6. And is that since 1900?— Yes 

,,6775. Is this the one (report produced) 7-Yes ; that 
the 67 ™;.™ 3 “ Com ”“ d P »P« 69552— -Yes; that is 

f. a8 “.'hS.°in 8 a'„ 3 Si & .t d tbe *£Sks 

, and it shows an m crease from 1900. 


Constable Michael Davis examined. 


6779. Wholesale prices? — I think it would affect 
them equally. 

6780. The Chairman. — Then, will you go on? — Well, 
I have had the opinion of several local business men 
in the provision trade, who have informed me that it 
is their general belief that this increase in the cost of 
provisions will continue steadily for years, and they 
give various reasons for it, that you have already got. 
They eay it arises chiefly from particular systems of 
business which has been established in England and 
Scotland in recent years; that is, multiple retuil shop 
companies and combined co-operative trading. They 
have become federated together, and draw their sup- 
plies entirely from this federated source. It is this 
feature in their trading that inaugurated the rise in 
price and higher cost of living. With enormous 
finnneal facilities they enter the markets, and a certain 
and assured output to their supporters through their 
own retail shops, and they compete not only against 
the individual traders but against each other. The 
result is that the colonial and foreign producers obtain 
from 20 to 40 per cent, higher prices from their pro- 
duce than they did previous to the existence of these 
concerns, which . is the sum and substance of the in- 
creased cost of living. As those companies increase in 
number the price of food will continue to rise. It 
can be easily understood that this increase in the cost 
of provisions affects a policeman more than the ordinary 
working man by reason of the fact tliat the policeman 
must purchase the best and most nutritious food ob- 
tainable, whereas the ordinary working man can buy 
his meat much cheaper by buying the cuttings and 
waste meat, and can travel from one shop to the other 
until he gets a bargain, but a policeman cannot adopt 
this system. It has been the experience of a police- 
man m Dublin that he is always charged the highest 
price for food and clothing. Dealing with clothiim, I 
wish to say that owing to the fact of a policeman being 
being exposed to all classes of weather, having possibly 
to remain stationary for six or eight hours in all con- 
ditions of weather, he requires more underclothing than 
any other ordinary working man, because the energy 
of the other working man creates a certain amount of 
heat, whereas in the case of a policeman, who has to 
stand stationary, if he had not sufficient clothing he 
would contract rheumatism and other things. Owing 
to the tight fitting of his uniform and the standard 
of cleanliness that he must maintain, his clothes must 
be more often changed than those of other working 
men. The tight fitting of his uniform causes the 

# ° f hls ° iothe8 being changed more than in 
the case of any other working man, and he must always 
have a respectable suit of plain clothes; boots, shirts, 
be i of , the best quality, ns they are inspected 
monthly, and the general appearance of a policeman 

the P Sri<S 0ttleE mat6ria y affects his advancement in 

b7 , 81 ; Mr - Headlam.— T hen the plain clothes are in- 
spected as well as uniform?— Yes; they are insDected 
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6783. Outside clothes, too? — Yes. I wish to call 
attention to the substantial increases of pay granted to 
English and Scotch police forces since 1901. Con- 
trasting the duties discharged by the police in Dublin 
with those cities, excepting for the moment the B 
and E Divisions of the London Metropolitan Police, 
they are practically the same, except that the Dublin 
police discharge their duties under more trying and 
difficult circumstances, us the people of Dublin are 
antagonistic towards the police, and will not in most 
cases obey their orders and instructions until com- 
pelled to do so by prosecutions, which is proved by 
u comparison of the average annual prosecutions per 
man in London and Dublin. It works out at 31 cases 
per man in Dublin to 7 in London. The public in 
most English and Scotch cities assist the police, while 
in Dublin it is the one unforgiveable sin to come to a 
policeman’s rescue, and people will bo pointed at. 

6784. Have you any experience of English and 
Scotch cities? — No. The chance of advancement in 
Dublin and London change the relative value of weekly 
wage enormously. A young man joining the London 
Metropolitan Police, if intelligent and well conducted, 
will rateli the rank of sergeant at five or six years’ 
service, and the majority of men get their promotion 
between four and twelve years’ service; whereas in 
Dublin, no man, no matter what his qualifications are, 
can got promotion before fourteen years’ service. The 
same applies to all ranks. The London police get a 
day's rest every week, and we have to work seven days 
in the week. 1 have hern a list of some city employers 
who found it necessary to raise the wages of their 
employees from 20 to 40 per eont., they having recog- 
nised the fact that it was impossible for men on the 
existing wage to procure a sufficiency of food and 
clothing owing to the increased cost of living to keep 
up the strength and comfort necessary to enable them 
to do their work properly and live above starvation. 
These wages are in the majority of cases higher than 
the policeman’s. The Commission of 1901 referred in 
their report to a passage of the evidence of Mr. J. B. 
Wright, Chief Constable, Neweastle-on-Tyne, wbicb 
was as follows : — “ There is very great demand for 
labour with us when we bad got men after remaining 
a few months they got more remunerative employment 
and resigned, so it was thought desirable to encourage 
them to remain.” And the report says — “ These were 
the conditions which obtained in Ireland in 1872, and 
rendered necessary the great increase in the rates of 
pay which then took place, and when similar conditions 
again obtained in Ireland the same results must 
follow.” This now prevails. It- can be easily 
seen and understood from a glance over the 
number of recruits obtainable at the present 
day and a comparison of the number registered 
in previous years, that the police is no longer con- 
sidered u lucrative position. The average number of 
applications for admission to the Force from 1901 to 
1911, both years inclusive, was 836.63. This fell to 15 
first class and 15 second class on the 1st of March, 1914. 
The total number on the register for 1913 was 99. The 
average annual wastage of the Force is 66. This 
goes to show that- the present pay is not sufficient to 
attract and retain in the Force as good and as many 
men as are required to keep up its efficiency. Owing 
to the general increase of wages granted to workers of 
all classes men who possess the physical and literary 
qualifications necessary for a policeman find they can 
do better by remaining at home or emigrating. They 
also recognise the fact that by joining a police force 
they sever for over their connection with their friends 
and associates, and that they in future will be debarred 
from taking part in any national sport or entertain- 
ment. The Gaelic Athletic Association, which is a 
powerful organisation throughout Ireland, will not per- 
mit any member of the D.M.P. or R.I.C. to compete 
in any sports held under their rules ; and, as the aver- 
age recruit is a man of athletic ability, he. feels that 
the present prospects and wages paid to police are not 
worth the sacrifice. He also finds that the ordinary 
worker and farm labourer of to-day can put by more 
money than a policeman can from bis earnings. He 
lives a free and easy life, and is his own master, and 
can associate with all his friends, and the drudgery 
which was connected with farm work some years ago 


has been completely abolished by the introduction of 
machinery. The Government have taken every possible 
step to improve the conditions of workers of all classes 
in Great Britain and Ireland by fixing a minimum 
wages for miners, a National Health Insurance Act, 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and Old Age Pensions 
Acts, raising the wages and generally improving the 
conditions of the soldier and sailor, Post Office officials 
and the police of England and Scotland; whereas the 
condition of the Irish police remained unchanged. I 
assert that the Irish police is the most important 
braneh of the public service, and that they have during 
their history earned a reputation for general character, 
ability, civility, honesty and fidelity that has no equal 
as a police force. The manner in which the Dublin 
police, assisted by the R.I.C. , discharged their duty 
during the recent labour riots and tbe valuable pro- 
tection they afforded to person and property, call for 
special recognition. I am positive that if a substantial 
increase of pay is not granted a large number of young 
men wilL resign and leave the service, as they believe 
they can do better in any other position. Some will, 
to my own knowledge, be reluctantly compelled to 
resign to escape dismissal for debt. 

6785. The Chairman. — Single men? — Yes, single 
men. 

6786. Mr. Head lam. — Do you mean that they emi- 
grate or that they will find other occupations in Ire- 
land? — Well, as a matter of fact, if they only went 
to work as an ordinary quay labourer they would be 
paid better. I know an instance of a man resigning 
here. He had a year's service, and he went and joined 
the Liverpool Police. 

6787. 1 was talking of employment in Ireland. In 
order to get better employment would they have to 
leave Ireland? — Oh, no; if a man went to work; as 
a matter of fact, an ordinary quay labourer. 

6788. Would he get permanent employment as a 
quay labourer? — Yes; a man with the physical capa- 
bility' of a policeman. I have here a return showing 
the average weekly expenditure of a single constable. 
Food alone costs him 15/7£ per week. Dinner is pro- 
vided by a joint mess for six days per week. Friday’s 
dinner, breakfast, tea and supper are provided for each 
constable for his own use. If a policeman wishes to 
preserve his health and be of any use to the public, 
he must purchase weekly every article of food included 
in this list. A man going on duty* for six hours with- 
out a break must have a substantial breakfast. Men 
on night duty -must have a substantial meal at mid- 
night to enable them to remain out from 1 to 6 a.m. 
The Commission of 1901 suggested that by employing 
a civilian caterer tbe bill could be much reduced. 
This was found unworkable, as the dinner supplied by 
city caterers would not make a lunch for a policeman. 
The average policeman has a large frame, 6 feet in 
height, 14 stone weight, and will eat 1 lb. of meat 
for dinner. I have known men who could eat 1£ lbs. 
of meat for dinner. Again, it- would be impossible for 
men to have a joint mess or mess collectively owing to 
the different reliefs and irregular way men come off and 
go on duty. For instance, breakfast is on from 5 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. ; dinner from 1 to 4 p.m. ; tea from 5 to 9 
p.m.; supper at 10 p.m.; tea again from 12 midnight 
to 2 a.m. The total weekly expenditure comes to 
1-1 4s. 4^d., leaving a balance of 3s. 3jd. out of my 
weekly pay of £1 7s. 8d. Well, in that bill I have 
included nothing but wliat is barely necessary as re- 
gards provisions, and if you please I shall read the 
items for you. Dinner, provided in mess, 6 days per 
week, at lid. each, 5s. 6d. That is about the average; 
it is 6s. in some barracks. 

6789. In 1872 it was 6s. 4d. apparently for a single 
man? — There was some economy practised since. Fri- 
day’s dinner, not provided in the mess, lOd. : 4 lb. of 
tea per week, at 2s. per lb., Is.; 2 lbs. of sugar, at 
2Jd. a Lb., 5d.: 1£ lb, of butter, at Is. 4d. per lb., 
Is. 8d. ; 14 lb. of rashers, at Is. 2d. a lb.. Is. 9d. ; one 
doz. of eggs, at Is. 7d. a doz., Is. 7d. ; 5 loaves of 
bread, at 3d. a loaf. Is. 3d. ; 7 pints of milk, 1 pint 
per day, at l|d. a pint, Is. OJd. : oatmeal, Id. per dav, 
7d. That totals 15s. 7}d. Well, there is no item 
included in that, bill that a policeman could possibly 
do without; aud another thing I would wish to 
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emphasise is the irregularity of the meals, and a police- 
man. will use more tea and sugar than any other 
ordinary working man on account of night duty, 
coming off at 6 o'clock in the morning, and he may 
have to attend the court, and he may have tea when 
he would come off at 6 o’clock and 'have tea at 10 
o'clock when he would go to the court, and have 
breakfast on returning after about an hour. 

6790. The Chairman - . — Don’t they ever take porridge? 

Yes, they do, and I have an item here of oatmeal for 

porridge. Well washing weekly comes to 1/1, that 
is one handkerchief, two shirts, one inside shirt, one 
drawers, two pair socks, two collars; then miscel- 
laneous items, blacking id. ; bootlaces, candles, Id. ; 
newspapers 7d. ; Church money 4d. ( that is 1/2; bar- 
rack rent 1/3; servants 1/3; band Id.; widows and or- 
phans fund l^d., that is 2/81. Then there is annual 
expenditure, one suit of clothes per year £3 10s. ; one 
overcoat every four years 15/-; two shirts per year at 
5/-, 10/-; two inside shirts at 8/-, 6/-; two pair 
drawers at 3/6, 7/-; six pair socks at 1/*, 6/-; one hat 
at 4/-; one dozen collars at 6d., 6-; two ties at 1/6, 
8/-; half dozen handkerchiefs at 3d., 1/6; two towels 
at 1/-, 2/-; one set brushes at 8/-; two pair boots, one 
20/-. and one 14/-, £1 14s.; repairing boots 6/-; re- 
pairing uniform 10/-; three pair uniform gloves, one 
white and two black, 3/-; Church contribution 10/-. 
Well, that yearly expenditure amounts to £9 16s. Gd., 
or 3/94 weekly, therefore the total weekly expenditure 
is £1 4s. 4$d. 

6791. Mr. Headlam. — Is your whole expenditure in- 
cluded in the £1 4s. 4d.?— Yes, £l 4s. 4$d. 

6792. Have you clothes, great coat and things ot 
that sore, in your weekly expenditure? — I am putting 
the weekly expenditure at £1 4s. 4$d. The annual 
expenditure is £9 16s. 6d., and that works out at 
8/94 weekly, and I add that to the 15/7$. 

0793. The Chairman.— What does the 15/7$ come to 
m the year?— I did not make that out; but. £9 16s. 6d. 
in the year comes to 3/94 in the week. 

6794. And what is the other figure? — 15/7$. 

6795. Mr. Headlam.— T hat makes 19/44?— Yes, but 
then there is washing, 1/1 weekly. 

6796. But is not that included in the 15/7$?— No, 
sir. 

6797. Is it included in the 3/9$?— No, sir. 

6798. Is there any addition?— Yes, weekly washing, 
1/1 ! miscellaneous (that is blacking, bootlaces, candles, 
newspaper, and Church money), l/'2; and barrack rent' 
servants, band, and Widows and Orphans Fund, 2/8$.’ 

6799. That makes £1 4s 4d. a week? — Yes £1 
4s. 4$d., and my weekly wages are £1 7s. fid. ’ 

6800. That leaves 3/8?— Yes. Then there is no 

provision made for tobacco or a pint of porter daily, 


which is as necessary to the policeman as an article of 
food owing to the anxiety of his duty, and I am left 
3/5 to provide for a holiday; and the police as a rule 
all smoke, and by the time I pay 1/- a week for 
tobacco and 1/2 for oue pint of porter daily, that would 
amount to 2/2 and that would leave mo 1/8 to pro- 
vide for a holiday, without the question of sending any 
assistance to my parents. 

6801. The Chairman. — I asked for the yearly basis 
to compare it with the estimate given in 1883. A 
witness was then asked what were the expenses of a 
man living in barrack and they were, given at £70 17a, 
a year, and that included two ounces of tobacco 
weekly and two pints of porter daily, and I think all 
the items which you gavo at the prices of day besides 
night shirts, which I do not think you mentioned? — 
No. 


6802. You did not mention washing, I think? — Yes. 

6803. The Chairman. — Well, Constable, is there any- 
thing further? — Well, no, Sir David, I have nothing 
further to add. 

6804. There is one statement that you made which 
I would like you to explain a little more clearly. You 
say that you know of a number of single men in the 
Force that would be obliged to leave on account of 
debt? — Yes, Sir David; that is men who were under 
certain circumstances compelled to take a holiday and 
go home on the deaths of friends, or something, and 
had to borrow money for the occasion, and were scarcely 
ever able to pay it back out of their earnings. 

6805. You mean that they borrowed money to go on 
leave ? — -Yes. 

6806. And then when they came back tliev were not 
able to pay it? — Yea. 

6807 . But you did not mean that men were in debt 
for their weekly necessaries? — Oh, no, Sir David. 

6808. Then the leave debt would not be a very 
serious thing, and a man ought to be able to get out of 
that?— They can barely provide the necessaries of life. 

6809. I am glad that you explained that matter 
about debt, because it would not be a nice thing to 
think that there was a large number of Metropolitan 
Pohce, single men, so cumbered with debt that they 
"ouldhave to resign?— I did not mean that, Sir David. 

6810. You see, the married men do not- admit that, 
lliey sav they are managing badly enough, but that they 
are keeping within the line? — There is another thin" I 
wish to say. I was instructed to ask that this barrack 
accommodation, 1/3 a week, should be done away with 
and not charged to the men. 

6811 Mr Headlam.— Don't you think that they get 
value for the 1/3?— No, they believe that they liVo in 
barrack for the accommodation of the public. ‘ 

6812. And they could get ns good accommodation 
outside? — Oh, yes, they could. 


Chief Inspector Owen Brien examined. 


6813. How long have you been Chief Inspector? — I 
nave been Chief Inspector going on six years. 

6814. And what is your entire service? — Twenty- 

nine years. ■' 

6815. How Jong are you in the " G” Division?— 
iwenty-four years. 

.. we have nofc kad any evidence of the 

...” Division yet except from the Secretary and a 
httto from Mr Dunne; bub you brill just give us some 
little information with regard fo the “ G ” Division. 
Ahey are, m the first place, quartered by themselves 
m Exchange Court?— Yes. 

6817. How many single and how many married men 
aie there?— W ell, sir, the great majority of the men are 
married as a matter of fact; We have onlv 20 single 
men m barracks. ' 8 

6818 What is the number of the entire Force?— 
Forty-four, sir ail told. The “ G " Division consists 
of one Superintendent, one Chief Inspector, three In 
specters, sixteen sergeants, thirteen detective officers 
and ten constables together with eight superaumerar> 
constables. Of this number, one Inspector, one ser- 
geant, and five constables are employed in the Public 
Carnage Department; two sergeants, four detective 
officers, and eight constables are employed On special 
duty, including railways and shipping; one sergeant 


and one detective officer are employed as clerks; one 
sergeant acts as Registrar of Habitual Criminals - 
one sergeant is employed by the General Post office; 
one detective officer acts as stag officer and supervises 
the Castle premises, and the five senior constables are 
employed on pawn office duty, etc. The two Detective 
Inspectors are employed in the Detective Office, thus 
leaving only ten sergeants and seven detective officers 
available for ordinary work, and one of those is. in 
turn, on night duty in the Detective Office. When 
allowances are made for sickness, leave, etc. the aver- 
age number of sergeants and detective officers available 
for ordinary duty daily would be about 14. The 
strength of the Division was fixed many years ago to 
meet the requirements of the period, and although cir- 
cumstances have materially altered, the authorised 
strength of the Division remains the same. SuDer ' 
numerary constables are attached from time to time 
Wtw n ° d ° U < bt e . ffi f 1 ent > discharge certain duties, 
but they are not suitable for work requiring a degree 
of training and technical skill which they can onlv 
gam by experience. * 

ti™ St changed from time 

t- o a “ SJ eom ? to »» or less for pro. 
nation ?--They are selected first by the DiviaiS. 
Superintendents by direction of tie CommiSner 
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If approved they must pass a literary examination 
and we put them into the Carriage Department first, 
and we take them if they are efficient and put 
them to the more important work of Pawn 
Office duty and if they are not so they are sent 
back to the Division and it does occur now and then 
that they are sent hack. I do not think that the 
Division is weak as regards the actual number of men 
of all ranks attached to it, but I respectfully submit 
that it is weak' in the senior and experienced ranks; 
that is that in the rank of sergeant we would require 
more, strength, owing to the difficult work they have 
to perform. The following are some of the altered 
jircumstances which have arisen since the strength of 
the Division was fixed : — The services of one sergeant 
are entirely confined to the duties connected with 
the. General Post Office. The extension of the 
district in 1901 brought a large additional area under 
the supervision of the D.M.P. which is well populated 
and residential, that is to say the extension of the 
city boundary, taking in Clontarf and portion of the 
County Dublin in tno Kilniainham and Chapelizod 
direction; and, of course, we have to work it without 
any additional staff. The removal of a section of the 
London and North Western Railway passenger traffic 
to Kingstown necessitated the employment of an addi- 
tional man on tiio staff detailed for duty in connection 
with the shipping, and in this connection certain duties 
previously performed by the “ F " Division were taken 
over. The Probation of Offenders Act has added 
materially to tho duties of members of the “ G ” 
Division, owing to the numerous offenders which they 
make amenable being dealt with under that Statute, 
and the officers having charge of the cases are obliged 
to keep in touch with these persons and report periodi- 
cally for the information of the Court. Offences in- 
volving dishonesty have a tendency to increase, and 
many of them cannot receive the amount of attention 
which they deserve. 

6820. Mr. Headtam. — Is the probationer work done 
mostly by the “ G " Division? — Mostly by the *' G ’ 
Division, and also the Borstal system. That is done 
bv tbe ” G ” Division. The governors of prisons send 
the usual form to us for inquiry, and in that way it 
has come also more or less on the “G” Division. 
Thirty years ago bicycles were practically unknown, 
whereas they are now in common use by a large section 
of the population. Larcenies of these machines have 
become numerous, being extremely difficult to 
detect the time of two men is practically taken up in 
endeavouring to make the thieves amenable. The 
methods adopted by criminals are now much mor6 
scientific than formerly. 

6821. The Chairman. — As to the stealing of bicycles? 

—Yes, sir. o . 

6822. Is that quite a common offence now? — It is 

quite a common offence now, sir, and we have reports 
every day. A man loaves his bicycle outside his 
door and when he comes out he . finds it is gone. 
Clerks going into offices leave their bicycles usually 
in the hall or in a little nnte-room, and the thief is 
well aware of thin, and he sneaks in by-and-by, and 
takes them out. .Formerly they used to find their way 
into the pawn offices and secondhand cycle shops and 
such as that. Now they adopt another method and sell 
them privately to people who want them, and they 
baffle us to some extent, but we get before them in 
this way that wo get a description and serve this on all 
cycle mechanics, and if a bicycle gets out of order we 
ask the gentleman who has it to tell us where he 
got it, and we endeavour to trace and cope with the 
mischief in that way. . 

6828. And iB that having effect on the thieves?— 
Yes, it has to a great extent; it has checked 
them very much. Formerly they would go mto 
the pawn office and pawn the machine and 
would have no difficulty in getting money on 
them. Now, sir, they are keeping out of 

the pawn offices altogether, and the only way 
we can get at them is the way that I say. Ihe 
methods adopted by criminals are now much more 
advanced than formerly and consequently it. is more 
difficult to trace the offender and more time is lost in 
the efforts to procure evidence. Labour troubles 
are of frequent occurrence, and this in conjunction, with 


other movements requires much attention. In one 
direction alone the time of two men is practically con- 
sumed in taking notes and transcribing reports. Other 
matters of modem legislation are the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, 1908, the Aliens Act, the Old Pensions 
Acts, Copy wright Acts, and complaints relating to 
White Slave Traffic, which seldom have any solid 
foundation, but nevertheless require extensive and 
tactful enquiries to clear up. A servant stops out late 
at night and her employer becomes alarmed and calls 
to the Detective Office about it, and that- involves a lot 
of trouble; and there is a society of ladies established 
to look after this and they go to railway stations and 
if they see anything suspicious they come to ns to in- 
vestigate it. 

6824. Mr. Headlam. — What about Old Age Pen- 
sions? — We keep a record of all old persons im- 
prisoned for any serious offence, and in the event 
of an Old Age Pensioner being convicted we 
communicate with the Prison Officer. From this 
outline and the returns which I attach it will be seen 
that the work of the G Division has greatly increased 
during recent years, and also that the work is of a class 
requiring all the tact and skill of experienced men to 
perform. In practically every detective force of which 
I have any knowledge men holding the rank of inspec- 
tor are available to take charge of the more important 
cases, and while I do not think that tne important 
work to be performed in the Detective Office should be 
discharged by a lower rank, 1 would respectfully sug- 
gest that officers of this rank might be made available 
for outdoor work, and that in addition the present 
strength of sergeants might be slightly increased. The 
constables employed on pawn-office duty are really doing 
detective work, and owing to pressure are frequently 
detailed for work of a more advanced class than it was 
originally intended they should perform. They are 
men of considerable service, varying from 14-} to 12 
years, with, at present, only Is. per week less pay and 
allowances than detective officers; and at 15 years' 
service they would be paid at the same rate as the 
higher grade, bo that advancement thereto would not 
then give them any increase. Three of the five have 
now reached, and two of them are beyond the period 
of service when men in the uniform service come up 
for_ promotion to the rank of sergeant. I would 
further suggest that these five men might be ad- 
vanced to the grade of detective officers. Regarding 
the supernumeraries, the average period during which 
they are attached before permanent appointment is 
about five years. This lengthend period does not 
encourage zeal and efficiency, but if the senior ranks 
were increased as suggested, the supernumeraries would 
be reduced accordingly, and the period of probation 
would thus be reduced. I may mention, that the per- 
centage of senior officers in the G Division is much 
below that of the detective branches attached to other 
police forces. I hand in a return showing how this 
works out as compared with London, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds and Glasgow. I also hand 
in a list of members of the G Division, showing dates 
of joining the service, dates of joining G Division, and 
dates of promotion. 

6825. The Chairman. — J ust let us know what, is the 
meaning of that proposition of yours. Just give me 
again the strength of the Force, — Forty-four; adding 
the 8 superintendents to it, 52 in all. Regarding the 
supernumeraries, tHe average period during which they 
are attached before permanent appointment is about 
five years. 

6826. That is supernumeraries? — Yes. 

6827. But you say that the number of sergeants, in 
your opinion, might be increased? — They might be in- 
creased. 

6828. How many sergeants have you at present? — 
We have 16. 

6829. How do you propose that those sergeants 
should be increased?— By the appointment of additional 
senior constables, sergeants or detective officers. 

6830. The number of detective officers at preseut is 
how many? — Thirteen. 

6881. What I want to know from you is this — Is it 
your proposition that the whole Force should be in- 
creased numerically or that there should be a larger 
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number of senior officers in the G Division? — I do not 
mean to increase the number. I think it might be 
done not by increasing the number, but still by 
strengthening the senior ranks. 

6832. Your proposal is to increase the number of 
sergeants? — Yes; increase the number of sergeants. 

6833. And to diminish the number of detective 
officers? — No; but instead of having 8 supernumeraries 
we would have less supernumeraries, or we would not 
have supernumeraries at all in that sense of the word. 

6834. But you would require some men to come in 
on probation? — But we would not have so many; we 
would not have 8. 

6835. To what extent would you mend the thing by 
the appointment of sergeants — would you appoint two? 
— I think more; I think you might appoint two, at 
least. 


6836. Two additional sergeants? — I think the Chief 
Commissioner will deal with this. It is more for him 
than for me, sir. 


6837. It would mean that if you had 18 sergeants 
you would still have 13 detective officers and the same 
number of constables, and only 6 supernumeraries 
instead of 8? — The idea is to diminish the number of 
supernumeraries. The superintendent could not be 
here to-day, but I am putting forward his claim for 
him. He requests that the minimum salary may be 
increased from £300 to £325 per annum; that the maxi- 
mum salary of £400 per annum, as at present, may be 
reached in five years by annual increments of £15 ; and 
that the system of calculating pension on the average 
annual pay during the preceding three years may be 
abolished or materially modified. The first and third 
points do not affect the superintendent at present, as 
he has now served 7} years’ in the rank, and had 
joined the Force before the passing of the 1883 Act, 
and he is therefore not subject to the provisions con- 
tained therein relating to the calculation of pension 
on averages, but on behalf of his successors he points 
out that since the salary was fixed the work has in- 
creased by at least 50 per cent., and in many respects 
it is more difficult now than in former years. The 
present system of calculating pensions on averages as 
applied to this Force does not, so far as he knows, 
obtain outside Ireland, and when applied to a man of 
long service can only be looked upon as a serious 


MM.*. Hbadlam.— As it is, the Superintendent 
of the G Division gets a higher snlarv than an ordinary 
superintendent? Well, he does, but the work is more 
varied and more important,- and he is in the office 
dealing with correspondence until three o’clock in the 
morning, that is without exception, and sometimes al 
night and all day Sunday, the work has increased sc 
much. He is so much occupied with the ordinary worl 
m the day-time that there is no time during office 
hours to attend to other matters, and he is obliged tc 
come at night, when the officers make their reports 
and it is necessary to stay in the Detective Office and 
deal with them. That is going on for some years. 

6839. There is less political crime than there usee 
to be?— There is a great deal less, but there are 
other matters that give us a good deal of bother. As 
far as I am concerned, I do not wish to go into details 
with regard to the increased cost of living. Of course 
rents are very high, and some commodities very dear 
which I don t think will be reduced in price, such as 
coal, for instance. I am a married man, and pav £4C 
a year for a house, j could not get one to suit me less. 
I have ten children, and therefore I had to get accom- 
modation for them, as tbev were growing up ] 
do not wish to go into all tho detail. of Oai inorea* 
of cost, because you ha-re already had it on record 
and, therefore sir, I will pass from that; but I would 
respectfully submit a claim for increase on the follow- 
ing grounds The increase in the cost and standarc 
of living m the City of Dublin compared with some 
years ago; the large increase of work in the past five 
years, involving greater attention and more effective 
supervision of criminals; the extra duties imposed or 
the enmes special branch by having to pay particulai 
attention to certain persons who give a good deal ol 


trouble which necessitates the furnishing of special 
reports. 

6840. Reports to whom? — Reports go daily to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner must have a report 
of the previous day’s proceedings every morning at 
11 o’clock. We also make this claim on account of 
the large increase in the duties of the inspectors, owing 
to the numerous legislative enactments of recent years, 
which I have already referred to; and, in fact, the 
work has become almost doubled in the interval. No 
specified tour of duty is now laid down for the chief 
inspector. Commencing at 9.30 o’clock, I am engaged, 
except for less than an hour and a half, in the offieo 
up to almost 11 p.m. at night. Wo have to go through 
the various reports from all the police stations, and 
they have to bo read and directions given on them. 

6841. That is not every day of the week? — Every 
day, sir. 

6842. Do you mean to say that you stay iu the office 
all day? — I am there at 9.30, and I have not got out 
of the detective office, I could not tell you when, till 
11 o’clock at night, except between 3,80 and 5, when 
I go 'home for dinner. To give you an idea, I may 
mention that iu 1907 the number of persons appre- 
hended. by members of the G Division was 341, and iu 
1913 it was 684. It has more than doubled in those 
few years. Now, the number of files that come through 
the Commissioners was 2,749 in 1907. These fluctuate 
periodically, but the number of cases reported in the 
G Division have increased to 8,980— that is, more than 
half ns compared with the entire service. The public 
now come into the Detective Department, and they do 
not now go to the police stations, as they used hereto- 
fore- They prefer to come now to the Detective Office, 
and have the thing dealt with there personally. For- 
merly if any of the big warehouses had any complaints 
to make, and if there was any embezzlement or any 
matter of that kind perpetrated on thorn, they usually 
came down themselves or called at a station, but they 
now use the telephone, and ask for an officer to be sent 
from our office, which brings us again into another 
new area I record all the files, and write the entries 
in these books myself. 

6843. The Chairman. — Have you a sergeant-clerk? 

\\e have a sergeant-clerk in the Superintendent’s Office, 
but there is an assistant clerk, or what is known 
in our department as an index clerk, employed 
JP D f. teot iy e 0ffice - As a matter of fact, 

the Detective Department- is really the clearing-house 
of the service. All reports are compared. Say a 
valuable animal is missing or property missing ’or 
found, or one person reports a valuable article lost and 
another reports it found, we make a comparison, 
and inform those concerned. The inspectors aak 
that their pay may be increased to the follow- 
ing scale .--Chief Inspector, £200 on appoint- 
ment, rising^ by £10 annualUy to £240; In- 
spectors, £150 on appointment* rising bv £10 

f. 200 ’ n, . ,owances to remain as at present, 
except that the carnage inspector be granted £15 an- 
nually, instead of £10, for clothing, &c. He is only al- 
lowed on the same scale as uniform Inspectors, but his 
duties are very responsible, and he does a lot of work 
revi S + T! t V neS . det ?^ ti , VP y ork and 1 would respectfully 
«s 0 fli h ;L he ; shouId . b ? br ? u ff ht up on the same level 
hf tw m Ct Z S u° { th * Detective Department; that 
Thp inQno f shou . ld ha ™ £5 more for clothing allowance. 
The inspectors base their reasons for asking an increase 
of pay on the increased cost and higher standard of 
living compared with some years ago, and on the large 
increase in their duties owing to the numerous Icds- 
lative enactments of recent years, which have made 

i^hothSh^n re . sponsibl 1 e and onerous than formerly 
in both the Carriage and Detective Offices. The in 
specter m charge of the Carriage Department in asking 
increas ® of the allowance for clothing from £10’ 

£ the SLr PUt 0Q - a Par With inspectors, 

in the Detective Office; as, in practice the 

boRi^th 138 ^ m ? UdeS A he Garria f? e Department, and 
th 1 t 6d th UP T P ^ C P “ f ^ m *^4* They hope 
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suggest that you would leave it like the English 
system, to give the pension on the pay at date of re- 
tirement except in the case of a change of rank in the 
three years. They beg to point out that the public 
look upon the detective branch of the Force as one 
in which the members deal with the more serious and 
important duties. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the public resort more and more to the department for 
advice and assistance, more especially in cases of a 
serious nature, thereby increasing the work of the in- 
spectors. That the cases are promptly and successfully 
dealt with is shown by the increasing number of per- 
sons who are annually made amenable. The work has 
doubled within the last five years in every phase. 

6844. Apart from that change that has taken place 
in the habits of the public in the use of the telephone, 
is there any other way that you can account for this 
increase? — No, sir; except that the public have got 
more educated to the system, and come into to us 
rather than go to the outside stations. 

6845. Not only that, but the sort of crimes that you 
deal with appear to have increased also, or is that so? — 
It is so. It has increased; offences involving dis- 
honesty have increased ; and then, as I said before, 
the use of the telephone has increased in all the big 
warehouses, where formerly, when they had occasion to 
consult the police, they would go to the nearest police 
station, or call in the first police officer there would 
be, but now they come to the telephone, and telephone 
for an officer to be sent to them. 

6846. That is only a distinction between reporting 
to the police station and reporting to the G Division; 
but, as a matter of fact, have the cases to be reported 
in that way or in any way increased? — Oh, they have, 
sir. 

6847. To what do you attribute that?— Well, it is 
very hard to say. A great influx of people have come 
here looking for employment, and if they cannot get it 
they knock about and get into bad company and fall 
into crime. That is one reason. 

6848. Have not the offences of petty larceny by ser- 
vants or employees and such offences as embezzlement 
increased? — They have sir, the number of petty 
larcenies by servants has increased. 

6849. And employees? — Yes, employees. 

6850. And embezzlements? — Yes, embezzlements; 
they have increased and that is the work that we have 
to deal with chiefly. 

6851. Has the practice of betting and the increase 
in the number of places of amusement had anything 
to do with it? — I think the betting has been pretty 
fairly suppressed here. The picture houses are a 
temptation to a great many juvenile offenders to em- 
bezzle the money of their employers and to rob slot 
meters to go to these picture houses. We have noticed 
that of late owing to the number of juvenile offenders 
that we have. 

6852. Mr. Headlam. — The work has increased 
generally, and to some extent it has been transferred 
from other branches? — Yes. It would be sent from 
the other branches as a matter of fact by wire, and 
we would immediately deal with it, but the public use 
the telephone more themselves now in communicating 
direct with us instead of going to the police station. 

6853. How is the work of the carriage department 
included in the G Division? — It means, sir, that the 
cars are under the supervision of the carriage inspec- 
tor, and there is a good deal of missing property left 
in cars. The licences are all issued by the Carriage 
Department. This work involves numerous inquiries. 

6854. Has that work increased? — Yes, that work has 
increased. 

6855. Have you got particulars? — Not exactly. I 
have not particulars of this, but the 5 constables that 
are on this duty not only see that the cars are kept 


in good order and clean, and the carman too, but they 
make other inquiries as well. We use them very often 
in the Detective Office , and we have constantly em- 
ployed them lately owing to this pressure which I 
speak of. We hardly keep a man on reserve. It was 
nothing unusual to see 2 or 3 men at a time sitting 
in Exchange Court some years ago, but now we have 
not got one, and we sometimes send a carriage con- 
stable there being no senior officer available. 

6856. I suppose the number of cars remains about 
the same? — There has been some reduction, but there 
has been a corresponding increase the other way, in 
motor vehicles, such as taxi cabs and stage carriages. 

6857. Perhaps you could put in the figure of the 
cars at the present day? — I think I have the figure of 
the ears. The number of vehicles and drivers licensed 
for the year 1912 was — stage carriages, 275; job 
carriages, 271 (including 125 motor ears); hackney 
ears, 696; cabs, 595; drivers, 3,054 (including 473 con- 
ductors); and the carriage Inspector is responsible for 
that and for keeping all records connected therewith. 

6858. How many applications would you get a day 
for licences? — Well, they vary. Drivers and. conduc- 
tors have to renew their licences every year, as well as 
the licences of all vehicles. 

6859. And what about the pawn offices? — Well, we 
used to have the revenue of the pawn offices but that 
has been taken away with the Local Government Act 
of 1898, and it was given to the Corporation, I think 
on the suggestion of Mr. Healy, but we, of course, still 
supervise them. 

6860. Is there any increase in the number of them? 
— No increase in the number of pawn offices. They 
just remain much the same as they were some years 
ago. 

6861. And what about the ticket of leave men? — 
We have a sergeant almost exclusively employed look- 
ing after that. We have not got very many. 

6862. How many? — At present I do not think we 
have more than a dozen or fifteen actual licence 
holders. 

6863. There were 282 apparently in 1872? — Yes; 
including expirees. 

6864. You have, had one sergeant looking after 
them? — One sergeant looks after them and also deals 
with all inquiries regarding prisoners and aliens. 

6865. Even though they have gone down in number? 
— Oh, yes ; they vary ; sometimes we have 25, and then 
more; and they must come in every month to 
report themselves and report their change of residence, 
and they must come to the detective office to do that, 
and if not they are brought before the magistrate and 
dealt with for failing to report the change of residence 
and failing to come in every month as they are re- 
quired to so by their licence. This sergeant looks after 
them quietly and sees what they are doing, and if they 
leave their place without notifying the police ho finds 
that out. 

6866. Mr. Stabkie. — Are there many general dealers 
in Dublin? — Yes. sir, there are a good many general 
dealers; I have not got the figures here. We have 
not so much to do with general dealers. We make out 
the stolen property lists and send them to the Super- 
intendents of the various divisions, who have a con- 
stable employed specially for that iu plain clothes. 

6867. That is for the purpose of tracing stolen pro- 
perty? — Tracing stolen property. Our index e'erk 
makes out the list of property that would likely go to 
one of these general dealers. He makes out that list 
and ; t is sent to the Superintendents of the various 
divisions who in turn give it to the constable who is 
told off for this particular duty. It has a very good 
effect. They go round every day to inspect these 
places and give these people the list and we keep a 
supervision of them in that way. 


Sergeant Neil McFeely examined 


6868. The Chatrman.— Y ou are a sergeant of the 
G. Division? — Yes. 

6869. What service have you? — 21 years and 4 
months. 

6870., How long have you . been in the G Division? 
— 19 years. Of course I was 2 years a supernumerary. 


6871. Practically all your service has been in the G 
Division? — Yes. 

6872. You have something to say on behalf of the 
sergeants? — Yes. 

6873. Sergeants, detective officers and constables? — 
Yes; I appear on behalf of them, and the principal 
thing is to ask for an increase of pay for these ranks. 

2 Q 
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On the question of pay ire ask that the rates be in- 
creased so that sergeants shall commence at 40/- per 
week on appointment to the rank, rising by 2/- per 
week annually to 48/-; that Detective Officers be in- 
creased to SB/- tier week, and constables, at the same 
rate as uniformed constables, 27/- per week on appoint- 
ment to the Force, rising by 1/- per week annually to 
87/-: allowances to remain as at present except in a 
couple of points, which I will state. And there are a 
couple of other matters, pensions and promotion, and 
I want to deal with these too. In support of our re- 
quest for an increase of pay I beg to point out that the 
present scale was fixed by statute in the year 1883, 
nearly 31 years ago, since when no revision has taken 
place although in the meantime the standard of living 
has gone up considerably. Of course there has been 
evidence already given as to the increased cost and 
standard of living, and as I have nothing to 
add to that, I need not go into the figures. Rents have 
become much higher, and the cost of coal, provisions, 
and all other commodities has so very much increased 
that we find our present incomes wholly inadequate to 
live in the state of decency and independence which 
our position demands. 

6874. Are you a married man, — I am, sir. 

6875. "What family? — Pour children. 

6876. "What do you pay for your house?— £24 a 
year. It is a cheap house. The rent- of a married ser- 
geant or detective officer is generallv almost £30. I 
pay £24. During this period all otter Police Forces 

® n * aui khve received increases in their pay, 
and the wages of all classes of workers have been sub- 
stantially improved. As I say, a rise of pay is 
absolutely necessary owing to the increased cost of all 
provisions, and the increased cost of living. The stan- 
dard of living at the present time has gone up very 
much compared with from 25 to 30 years ago. This is 
observable in all parts of the country, even in the 
poorest districts, and the people would not be satisfied 
now with the fare that existed 25 or 30 vears ago. I 
^f U Tr’Jl°R “y ,ersona . 1 experience and from the Board 
■ot trade Reports, supply figures bearing out the state- 
5® increase in prices for the past 
’ ° S tha j bas been fuI1 7 dealt with by the 
to" 1 a ° think it is neccs. 

.ary for me to 6 o into it as it would out, be a 

ul'T ake ? 11 be “ °» tl»» point. 
It may be said that no substantial increase has taken 
place in the pa, of the Irish Police sinee 1872 (over 41 
years ago) and durrag that time ail classes oi ivorkei 
Lkrf fcr a'h'Tf Ta f tlf Ve might have 

fceale of pay than the ordinary uniformed police g but 

."Sing to m” there" 81 b “‘ 1 b ™ »<«• 

* Jiviaion 

the professionalor "business "classes T" 1 ”* 8 of 

i* very smell compand ^, h the mSne of £ °” 
and it is not even as good as Z V these P^es, 
people, or even some artisnne „ j of many business 

duties we perfonTSe asIm^Vnt "l 8 ** that 

bv the members of any Performed 

United Kingdom, and we in the 

than most civil servants The d,iti! a er ln }P°rtanee 
performed with tact skill and be 

man who cannot show these cuanti^ ^ 11 ® 6 ’.. ? nd no 
the Department t* - tn ,, Qualities is retained in 

woTSSi, ol'/tt s 
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rates of pay we are asking for are in any way unreason- 
able. Speaking for the sergeants, these rates are far 
short of the pay of sergeants in the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, London, where a 1st Class sergeant 
commences at £2 15s. 6d. per week, and rises to 
£3 3s. 6d. in 4 years; a 2nd Class sergeant from 
£2 7s. to £2 15s. in 4 years; and even a 3rd Class 
sergeant commences at £2 2s. 6d. per week, and rises 
to £2 6s. 6d. in 2 years. This rank in Liverpool has 
recently got an increase in pay ; it commences now at 
40/- per week and rises to 50/- in 8 years. In all 
the other important towns such as Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield they have recently given increases 
to their sergeants and constables. These forces may 
get further increases in the near future, but as our 
rates of pay are fixed by statute it is very difficult to 
get the Government to legislate until long after an 
increase is due. If it were possible to regulate the 
law in such a way I think it would be most desirable 
and convenient to have it so enacted that say on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner, and with the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant, the Treasury could 
sanction an increase in the future. That would be an 
easier and simpler thing than special legislation. The 
next rank to the sergeant is that of the Detective 
Officers, and as they only have the same rate 
of pay as a first class constable, they consider that 
they should get something more than 'a first class con- 
stable. Prior to 1883 the first and second class con- 
stables in the G Division got 1/- per week more than 
these classes of constables in the uniform service, so 
that there has been no increase in the pay of these 
ranks in G Division since 1872. There were only two 
rates of pay in existence for constables in G Division 
from 1872 to 1883, viz. £1 10s. and £1 8s. Gd., and 
they were all first class constables and drawing the 
higher rate except one man, and they had a higher rate 
of pay than the’ uniformed service; so that there has been 
no increase of pay of these ranks in fact they were 
reduced m 1883, and we are only asking now that 
Detective Officers should get similar recognition as 
constables in G Division got prior to 1883. They are 
men who perform very important duties, and by the 
way promotion is going in G Division some of 
tJiem will reach pensionable service before getting pro- 
motion. W e only ask the same rate of pay for con- 
stables m the G Division as for constables in the 
uniform service, but we ask that the five senior eon- 
stables who are m receipt of the 7/: allowance since 
1903, be raised to the status of Detective Officers. 
IHey are engaged in pawn office duty, which is a 
disagreeable and expensive class of duty, and we ask 
that they be made detective officers. 

6879 The OHAnmAN.-Tou ask that the five senior 
officers?— Yes° U< ^ ^ raiSed to tb ® status of defective 
® 8 ® 0 ; Tou ,® a y * bafc , the y have expensive duties?— I 
y tba j tbey llavc to S° about and look after 
many things and get private assistance, and you can- 

£°ti5gS”f of 1,eopl ' ! 

»s i io a. SuS /toy™ ow7^rB“ 1 

are at present bordering on from 12 to 15 years’ service, 
and when they reach the latter service they arrive at 
the same rate of pay as detective officers at present, 
A ad Q vanceme " t 1 t0 the grade of detective officer 
aftei 15 years would be no improvement in their pay 
Ihe five junior constables who are usually employed 
on carriage duty, but who are very frequently utilised 
for detective work ask that the allowance to them bo 
R« e Q o eC ^ fr0m 4/ - t0 5 /* P er ™ek. “ 

b882. Give particulars of the alloivance?— " Well it 
is a plain-clothes allowance. They are often /mild 
upon to do detective duty and their expenses in that way 
™° bfc be “teased to 5/-, because they really i,7cS 

some detective expenses from time to time JS/thZ 
the carnage sergeant is at present in reedpt of only 
We f b as , “Uowance, the same as the constables 
get, the plain-clothes allowance, and we ask that bio 
allowance be increased to 7/- because he • ^ ' ' 

mmmrnm 
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tlio Department at present, and ho is very often utilised, 
and we ask that his allowance be increased. 

6883. Docs lie use more plain clothes? — He does not 
use more plain clothes but he is often called upon 
to do detective work. He has no uniform. That is all 
about increase of pay. And tlio next thing is a pen- 
sion scale similar to what 1ms been asked by other 
ranks. Wo ask that the pension scale be revised so 
that two-fiftieths of the annual pay shall be added for 
each year after 25 yours’ service, so however that the 
pension shall not exceed two-thirds of the annual pay; 
that the pension bo calculated on the actual pay at date 
of retirement and not on the average annual pay for the 
previous three years unless a change of rank has taken 
placo during that period; and that tlio allowances, 
except that in aid of rent, bo taken into account for 
the purpose of calculating pension; and that these 
changes apply to all men now serving. 

6884. what allowances? — Seven shillings; the 7/- 
to sergeants and detective officers. We ask that that 
should be taken into account along with tho pay for the 
purpose of calculating pension. In support of this 
claim I beg to point out that the police in England can 
retire on two-tin rds pay pension nt 26 years’ service, 
and all that we aslc is that the two-fiftieths bo con- 
tinued after 25 years’ service so that we might reach 
the maximum pension at 27 years’ service. 

6885. Mr. Headlam. — Do you think that a man's 
usefulness is finished at 25 years; do you think that 
a man ought to bo retired after 25 years’ service? — No. 

6886. But you want him free to retire then? — He 
iB at present froo to retire. 

6887. On full pension? — To bo entitled to full pen- 
sion at 27. That is provided ho lias arrived at his 
maximum pay of course, but it is not likely that that 
will occur in tho G Division very often in future; that 
a man will arrive at his maximum pay at 27. 

6888. Do you think that a man’s capacity for work 
finishes after 27 years’ service? — Oh, no; there are 
some very efficient men after 27 years’ service. 

6889. Do you think he might have to serve longer 
than 27 years before he got his full pension? — We ask 
now that he be entitled to two-thirds at 27 years. 
Of course as it is he has to serve 29. 

6890. Why do you think he ought Jo reach his full 
pension at 27? — Well, if a man wished to retire we 
think that he should have the option of going at 27 
on his full pension, that is if he wished to retire, but 
of course not every man would ask to retire who 
had not arrived at his maximum pay. 

6891. Why should tho State let him go after 27 
years with full pension? — It might be a loss to the 
State, but in England they are entitled to full pension 
at 26 years under the Act of 1890. 

6892. That is in London? — Yes, and we are not 
asking as good terms ns they have. The clause in the 
Schedule of the Act of 1883 enacting that the pension 
be calculated on the average pay for tho past three 
years applies only to men who joined the service 
since 18th June, 1883, and we now ask to get equal 
terms with the English police in this respeot whore the 
average is only calculated when a man has been in 
more than one rank during that period. In support 
of our claim for having the allowance taken into 
account as pay for the purpose of calculating pension 
I beg to point out the special hardships under which 
the ranks of sergeant and constable in G- Division 
suffer when they have to retire on pension owing to 
the great falling off in their income in consequence of 
tho substantial difference between their pay and allow- 
ances and the pension (tho maximum of which is 
only two-thirds of the actual pay); and the difficulty 
of finding suitable employment to enable them to live 
in any dogree of comfort in thoir declining years. 
This concession would only affect a small number of 
men, and would bo a boon to a class who deserve a 
better position, os very few of them can hope to reach 
a" higher rank. Taking'into consideration the long service 
which a man must now have before being promoted to 
the rank of sergeant we ask that the number of years 
in which they attain the maximum pay be iedueed 
from 8 to 4. Regarding pension we do not ask for an 
improvement up to and including 25 years’ service ; we 
only ask for a continuation of the two-fiftieths after 


25, and asking this we are not even seeking as good 
terms as the English police got by the Act of 1890. 
According to that Act the scale is the same as ours 
up to 24 years’ service, viz. : tweuty-eight-fiftieths, 
but they get three-fiftieths for each succeeding year 
up to 26 years’ service wheu they reach their maximum 
pension of two-thirds pay, and we ask only for the same 
privilege that is given under the English Police Act. 

At present, and for a number of years back, promotion 
only comes to men in G Division late in the 
service, and as then another long period must ensue 
before tho maximum pay is reached ; as the law stands 
meu must become old aud pretty well worn out before 
they eould reach their maximum pension. For the same 
reason we ask that the number of years in which a 
sergeant may attain his maximum pay be reduced 
from 8 to 4. Our pay, with the allowances, is 
not sufficient to keep us in comfort at present, and 
we look forward to our declining years with some 
anxiety when wo picture being only in receipt of (at 
most) two-thirds of the bare pay without allowance. 
This serious falling off in our income we consider a 
special hardship inflicted on members of the G Divi- 
sion. It does not bear, so much on the others. Now 
there are some points about promotion that I wish 
to put before you as regards an increase of strength 
of the G. Division, and of course it is not from the 
point of view of efficiency that I am putting it forward 
(that is not a matter for me, but that will be dealt with 
by the Chief Commissioner), but is from the point- 
of view of the prospects of the men now serving. I 
am putting it forward from the point of view that it 
touches their prospects. We ask that the strength of 
the G. Division be increased freon 44 to 48 by the 
addition of two Inspectors and two sergeants ; that the 
number of detective officers be increased from 13 to 
18, so as to include the five men on pawn office duty; 
and that the number of constables be reduced from 
10 to 5. We base our request for increasing the 
strength of the G Division on the fact that its present 
strength was fixed in the year 1867 (47 years ago), since 
when the work of the Department has vastly increased 
owing to the accumulated legislation of all these years, 
the increase in the population, aud the extension of 
the area of the Dublin Police District. For a number 
of years back eight supernumeraries have been con- 
stantly employed in the Department, and experience 
has shown that it is the higher ranks need strengthen- 
ing where, in the interests of the public, skilled men 
are required to deal with the ever increasing duties 
which at present can hardly receive the attention which 
they deserve, and which an advanced people expect 
and demaud. The. two Detective Inspectors have al- 
ways been constantly employed in the Detective Office, 
and cases of the utmost importance and difficulty, 
which in other places are in the hands of Inspectors 
hnvo to be entrusted to sergeants who, although well 
able to c(eal with them, consider that they are not 
fairly treated; and the constables who are styled de- 
tective officers have to perform duties entrusted only 
to sergeants elsewhere. Aud again, the proportion 
of Inspectors to sergeants and constables in the De- 
tective Department here is far below that of the cities 
in Great Britain. If we had Inspectors in the same 
proportion as in London (C.I.D.) we would have at 
least five ; if as in Liverpool we would have seven ; 
if as in Sheffield we would have ten; if as in Leeds 
we would have eight; if as in Glasgow we would have 
23; if as in Birmingham, eleven. Our proportion of 
Inspectors is far below that in these other places. 
Promotion has become exceeding slow in G. Division 
in recent years, and six men in the grade of detective 
officer who have been recommended and have qualified 
for tbe rank of sergeant, all joined the Force in the 
year 1895, the senior of whom has 19 years and the 
junior 18 years and 3 mouths' service. 

6893. Mr. Headlam. — How long did you take to 
become sergeant? — I was only 13 years and 9 months. 
I was more fortunate than those who came after me. 
The junior detective officer in the Department has 
15 J years’ service, and as the pay of the grade is only 
equal to that of constable of 15 years’ service and 
xi p wards they ask, in consideration of the important 
duties they perform, that their pay should be some- 
thing above that of constable, and they only ask 
a shilling. The duties performed by detective officers 
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are similar to that of sergeant, and by increasing the 
strength of the higher ranks by four the grievance 
under which they suffer would to some extent be 
remedied. It may be mentioned that men of equal ser- 
vice in the uniform force to the five detective officers 
next in turn for promotion were promoted to the rank 
of station sergeant during the past twelve months; 
and In the Detective Departments of the cities of 
Great Britain constables get promotion to sergeant’s 
rank at from 8 to 12 years, and in a good many cases 
sooner, as compared with the G Division. 

6894. When you get into the G Division you always 
stay there? — Always stay. Once a man enters the G 
lie never likes to leave it. Men do not like to leave 
it, in fact they have declined to go out for promotion 
to sergeant, and they have preferred to remain there 
without promotion. 

6895. You never wear uniform in the G Division? — 

Oh, never; we have no uniform. In the other police 
forces in Great Britain constables were promoted to 
the rank of sergeant at from 8 to 12 years’ ser- 
vice. As I explained, in 1883 the higher ranks 
were strengthened. Prior to 1883 there were 1 
Superintendent, 1 Inspector, 13 Acting Inspectors, 
4 sergeants, 6 acting sergeants, and 19 constables. 
In 1883 the higher ranks were improved and changed 
to 1 Superintendent, 1 Chief Inspector, 3 Inspectors 
On eluding the carriage Inspector), 16 sergeants, 10 
detective officers, and 13 constables; and in 1903 the 
lower ranks were changed to 13 detective officers and 
10 constables, hut the numerical strength of the De- 
partment remains as it was 47 years ago, vis. : 44. 
For the past 20 years this number has been found 
inadequate to cope with the increased work of the 
Department, and a number of men from the uniform 
service had to be called in from time to time to assist. 
Ihese men, known as supernumeraries in the De- 
partment, had to be increased as the years went on, 
and their number has been fixed at eight for the past 
12 or 15 years. They generally have to remain as 
supernumeraries for from 3 to 5 years, and by the time 
they get appointed to the Department thev are con- 
stables of 9 years’ service and upwards. “ One of 
these men has at present over 10 years’ service; three 
o f b6 *J e ,T 9 and 10 y ears > one between 8 and 
tnl ll' ■ “* 1 . thrS u between 6 and 7 years, and the 
w«k ThL ^ Da P“ ta “‘ Marly 5 

+h^ : ar ® trained and experienced men by 

Tmrtm««T+ the ^ S? a PP° mted permanently in the De- 
partment, and then having to spend long years in the 
inS r , 8n i S their pros P, ects are not very bright. In 
1 istiee to these men, and as an incentive to promotion 


in. the lower ranks, the strength of the Department 
would require to bo increased by at least four men, 
and the strength of the uniform service could be re- 
duced by that number of constables. At present there 
is no Inspector available for outdoor duty, and this 
state of affairs does not exist in the Detective Depart- 
ment of any other city that I know of outside Dublin. 
Sergeants will deal with the most difficult and impor- 
tant cases, and constables, as I have said, who are 
styled detective officers, have to perform duties that aro 
entrusted to sergeants elsewhere. 

6896. Mr. Headlan. — What sort of duties are those? 
— Well, all the important inquiries and criminal cases 
and inquiries of all sorts. 

6897. They are never entrusted to anybody but ser- 
geants in other forces? — Oh, yes they are, of course, 
but I mean to say that our detective officers arc doing 
duties similar to those of the sergeants in other places, 
such as making and prosecuting all classes of criminal 
cases, and doing ordinary detective work and most 
difficult classes of inquiries. 

6898. Are there only 10 constables in the G Division 
altogether? — Only 10 constables, as well as 13 detective 
officers, and that is only a name. 

6899. And 5 on carriage duty? — Yes. Well to show 
the rate of promotion of sergeants in the G Division, 
it never happened before, but at the present time all the 
16 sergeants have over 20 years’ service, and the 13 
detective officers have all over 15 years’ service, so 
that really now a detective officer has only the same 
pay as a constable, and in a few months if no change 
takes place, the senior constables will arrive at 15 years’ 
service, and then advancement would be no benefit 
to them as things stand at present. That iB all I 
can say. 

6900. The Chairman.— T he statements that have 
already been furnished to us do not I think contain 
all the particulars of the requests that have been made 
by you m this extended statement and in the additional 
evidence that you have given us?— Of course we have 
extended it somewhat. 


•vr 1 ' . 7 “ , ,, wou| d be a convenience to the Com- 
mittee if both Chief Inspector Brien and Mr. Lowe 
and you would give us a rather fuller statement of the 
exact requests you make as regards pay and allowances, 
and you need not go into the question of pension, but 
only as to pay and allowances and the change of the 
incremental periods. Do you understand?— I do, sir. 

Lrss wooH jou “ to b8 p"‘ “ I*?™ 

Yes, send it in. 


The Committee adjourned. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. — THURSDAY, APRIL 2nd, 1914. 

At No. 5, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin. 

Presenti-The^t W Sr Da™ Harree, k ,.b„ e.o.t.o., x.,. 0 . (Chairman) ; Mr. Maurice I. 
Headlam, Treasury Remembrancer ; Mr. Robert R Starkie, b.m. ; and 

Mr. Joseph Brennan, Secretary. 


Snt John Ross op Bladensburg, 

6902. The Chairman. — You are • 

■° f cn^,o • Dublin Metropolitan Police?— Yes l0Uer 

tioe?-pt d 1 8 I “ J Iare < ;° g ‘“™ 5 ° U P»1- 

6904. We had some evidence as to the circumstances 
KeeS? POS f? n as CMef Commission™ whin "h! 
feemtary and Accountant, Mr. M»gi!l, w, 8 eaSJa? 


k.c.b., k.c.v.o., examined. 

6905. And would you, at this stage, like to say any. 
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(3907. By Statute. The Commissioners of Police are 
invested with the entire responsibility as well as the 
entire authority? — Yes. 

6908. I mean as distinguished from those places 
where Magistrates and Mayors and Lord Mayors exer- 
cise large powers? — Yes, that is so. 

6909. And we had it when Mr. Magill was examined 
that formerly the authorities who presided over the 
"Watch Committee were appointed by the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Licutenunt ns Justices, and that 
of those gentlemen (8 of them I believe at first Aider- 
men of the City of Dublin), when the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police Force was established, 6 (afterwards 
reduced to 4) were allocated to the Courts? — Yes; but 
I think when the Dublin Metropolitan Police was first 
formed in 1836, the 8 gentlemen alluded to were not 
connected with the Dublin Corporation. 

6910. And two were allocated to the command of 
the police? — Yes; and to the administration of the 
force. These two were, I think, entirely fresh appoint- 
ments, nor were they in any way connected with the 
Corporation. 

6911. And you and your assistant are really the exist- 
ing representatives of the two gentlemen originally 
appointed in 1886? — Yes, we are. They were originally 
called, and they aro still, the Justices for this particular 
purpose. They were afterwards called Commissioners, 
but it iyas the same thing; it was only another word, 
but the position is the same. 

6912. And subsequently a distinction was made, and 
one was called Chief Commissioner and another the 
Assistant? — Yes. 

6918. And that is as it exists at present? — As it 
exists, at present, yes. 

6914. Mr. Headlam. — Were those two persons State 
officials; were they paid by the State?— Oh, yes; they 
always have been so paid since the formation of the 
Force in the reign of William the Fourth. 

6915. The Chairman. — I wanted to get this on the 
notes in order that there might be a removal of some 
misconception as to any other authority existing in 
Dublin for the preservation of the peace save and 
except the Dublin Police commanded by the Commis- 
sioners ? — Exactly. 

6916. Now your authority extends to everything 
connected with the police except appointments? — Ex- 
cept appointments, yes. 

6917. 'When you appoint a constable to the Force 
it must be with the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant? 
— Yes. 

6918. The Chief Secretary or Under-Secretary acting 
in his name? — Yes. 

6919. But as regards all the rest, promotion, dis- 
missal and everything, you are charged with that?— 
Yes; that is all 'done by the Commissioner; dismissal 
and everything else. We are charged of course with the 
recruitment of the Force. Wo have got to recruit the 
Force; we have got to administer it; we have got to 
train it, and we have got to employ it. 

6920. I am only speaking of your compliance with 
that statute which provides that the number of the 
Dublin Police depnds upon the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and therefore every man you add must 
have his approval? — Yes. 

6921. Now I do not propose to interfere with you as 
to the way in which you may wish to present any 
observations to the Committee either as regards evi- 
dence or in any other way that you wish to give us 
your opinion? — Very well. 

6922. Mr. Headlam. — The appointment of each man 
is in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant or his repre- 
sentative. That appointment or the total number of 
appointments are submitted every year by the respon- 
sible Minister to the Treasury for framing the 
Estimates? — Yes. 

8928. "With the authority of the Lord Lieutenant? 
— Yes. 

6924. And the number of men to be taken each year 
is settled, just as the number of men in the civil 
departments is settled, by the responsible Minister in 
each case? — Yes. 

6925. By a Minister in connection with the 

Treasury?— Yes. Of course, we have general powers 

to recruit up to our establishment. 

6926. And how is that establishment arrived at? — 


Well, we have got, as I think Mr. Magill explained, 
really rather a complicated system. We have got an 
authorised strength. 

6927. That is authorised by the Lord Lieutenant? — 
That is authorised by the Lord Lieutenant with the 
consent of the Treasury. 

6928. It is not laid down by Act of Parliament? — 
No; we have the authorised strength, and the autho- 
rised strength contains a certain number of dummies, 
and these dummies are shown indirectly ; that is to say, 
by a certain sum of money. So many men are entered 
in the Estimates, and there is so much money de- 
ducted; and so the men that would be paid by the 
deducted money are dummies, because they do not 
exist. 

6929. But they are put in, in order that if in the 
course of the year, after the Estimate is approved, it 
is necessary to recruit up to the strength you can do 
so without going to Parliament again? — No; because 
we have not got the money. I think they are absolute 
dummies. It is a system that might have its advan- 
tages, so I do not want to say anything against it ; but 
at the same time we should have to go to Parliament 
again, and there seems to be no object that I can 
see in it. 

6930. How did that system arise? — That I cannot 
tell you. I found it here existing long before my time, 
and I think it has been many years in existence. Of 
course it causes a certain amount of confusion, as 
people looking at the Estimate think the Dublin Police 
are about 50 men more numerous than they really are. 
Then we have got our establishment strength, which is 
the number of men for whom Parliament provides 
money. 

6931. You recruit up to the establishment strength? 
— Yes, we recruit up to the establishment strength, 
and occasionally for a very short time we may be a 
man over, hut we are also very often a man under 
strength. We have got a body of recruits who are in 
the Depot being trained. They come out in batches. 
When they come out they fill up the vacancies that 
have occurred during the training, and so sometimes we 
have a man over strength. 

6932. It looks to me as if the system was on the 
analogy of that prevailing in the Royal Irish Can- 
stabulary, which has a strength authorised by Act of 
Parliament? — Yes. 

6933. The Chairman. — Might I ask a question that 
will possibly clear that up. Of course the Lord 
Lieutenant, as distinguished from the Act of Parlia- 
ment, fixed the strength of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police? — Yes. 

6934. And there is a certain authorised strength 
over which you could not go without drawing particular 
attention to the fact? — Yes. 

6935. That is to say, in 1882 the authorised strength 
was considerably exceeded by special authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant?— Of the Lord Lieutenant, yes. 

6936. It came up to 1,257, 1 think? — Yes, it did. 

6937. But the strength authorised by the Lord 
Lieutenant now is much under that? — The effective 
strength in 1883 was 1,221, as compared with 1,142 in 
1900, the year before the extension of the Police Dis- 
trict. 

6938. Then, without special authority, you could 
never go beyond the authorised strength? — No, we 
could not. 

6939. But as regards the maintenance of the estab- 
lishment, when you propose to swear in a number of 
recruits, even though that be not above the authorised 
establishment, in order that the authorised establish- 
ment may be never exceeded by your being allowed to 
appoint without letting the Lord Lieutenant know 
what is going on, you have to submit a list of recruits, 
and the Lord Lieutenant approves of the appointment. 
Is not that so? — Yes. 

6940. So that it is an approval within an approval, 
as I may say, but that is the object of that particular 
method? — Yes. 

6941. And if you were not placed under an obligation 
to submit your proposals to appoint, the Lord 
Lieutenant might know nothing about the excess of 
the authorised strength, but he always lias it under 
his hand? — Of course, when we appoint constables we 
do not refer to the Lord Lieutenant. 
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6942. You send up a list? — Yes, it goes up. 

6943. It is a mere form, of course? — Yes ; but it has 
got to be gone through, and it is gone through. 

6944. Mr. Head lam. — I think I see the point is — 
that there is a margin, as it were, between the estab- 
lishment and the authorised strength within which the 
Lord Lieutenant might reasonably expect in any 
emergencies that further men will be recruited? — But 
we have not the money for them. 

6945. You have not the money for them, but the 
immediate executive officer, the Lord Lieutenant, is 
aware of if? — He is aware of it. 

6946. And it is the business of the responsible 
Minister to explain that to Parliament? — Yes ; to ex- 
plain it to Parlament. 

6947. The Chairman. — And, as a matter of fact, the 

policy of the Lord Lieutenant and the Commissioner 
is to keep the establishment number as much under 
that authorised strength as the public necessities will 
admit? — Oh, exactly, yes; and we do the same thing 
with regard to the reductions in the Force. Any 
vacancies are sent up to the Lord Lieutenant, so that 
he has before him not only the additions but also the 
subtractions. There are one or two points that I 
think there is a certain amount of misconception about 
with regard to the Force in Dublin. It is a miscon- 
ception that probably arises from various causes. As 
I said just now, people think that the Force is 
stronger than it really is on account of the manner in 
which it is explained in the Estimate. A certain 
number of men are put into the Estimates who have 
no existence at all. I thought I would perhaps go into 
some _ points, with your permission, concerning the 
Dublin Police, and I begin with a comparison between 
the Dublin Police and other forces. Such a comparison 
would appear to fall under certain heads. One would 
be the strength of the Force, another the cost of the 
Force, and a third the cost to the locality policed. 
■With regard to the strength, it appears to be customarv 
to base a comparison of the relative strengths of police 
forces upon statistics. In Dublin, when the establish- 
ment is complete, the Force is 1,223 strong, all tola, 
of whom 36 are recruits learning their work, and not 
yet sworn in as constables. The population, bv the 
Census of 1911, is 416,104: so that there is one police- 
man to 351 persons. In Liverpool the police force is 
2,149 strong, but 92 of them form a fire brigade. 
Deducting the latter, there remain 2,057. The popu- 
lation is 746,421, so that there is one policeman to 361 
persons. In Dublin the area policed is 23,264 acres 
whereas in Liverpool it is 16,642 acres; so that it will 
be seen that the police in the latter place are more 
numerous in given areas than they are here, the figures 
being Dublin, one policeman to 194 acres, nearlv; 
Liverpool, one policeman to 8 acres, nearly. It is not 
easy to say precisely what value should be attached to 
the element of area, but it must have a certain value, and 
m the reports of. all the Inspectors of Con- 
stabulary (see Police (England and 'Wales). 1912) 
importance appears to be attached to it- If we 
compare the length of the streets, squares, etc., we 
find that there is in Dublin one policeman to a third 
of a mile, and in Liverpool to a quarter of a mile 
approximate.y. MTien these elements are taken into 
consideration and the results compared, it will, I think 
be seen that the relative strengths of the police forces 
m lJublin and Liverpool, judged by statistics, do not 
S “f ” ™ th “ '“f bee “ If anything, 

those statistics go to show that Dublin is nnder-polierf 
m comparison with Liverpool But I do not think we 
2“ « » an to determine 

the strength of police forces in any given town. These 
strengths vary considerably in English towns when 
measured by then populations and areas. For in- 
stance, Manchester, with a population of 714,333, has 
a force of 1,344 men, or about one policeman to 532 
persons, and one to 16 acres; Birmingham, one to 642 
persons, and one to 33 acres; Salford, one to 701 per- 
sons, and one to 16 acres: Leeds and Sheffield, as few 
as one policeman to 668 persons and one to 789 persons 
respectively, and one policeman to 32 acres and one 
to 42 acres respectively. These difierences show that 
there is no strict analogy between the strength of the 
pobce and the population and area of the plaw policed 
a s seems to be the natural conclusion since the 


conditions, the disposition of the people and the re- 
quirements of different- towns vary considerably. If 
there is no absolute rule to be deduced from statistics 
between towns in England, where in a general way 
the conditions of life are to a considerable extent the 
same, it would seem that there can be no rule between 
a town in England and one in Ireland, where police- 
policy has always differed, and where the disposition 
and temper of the people differ very materially. 
Though I do not think that any useful comparison can 
be instituted on the basis of statistics, yet if oue is to 
be insisted upon it would be better to refer to Belfast, 
which is also au Irish town, and under the administra- 
tion of the same department of State, and which con- 
tains a population nearly equal to Dublin. There are 
differences, nevertheless, between those towns which 
influence the strength of the police forces required for 
their protection — the one being an important com- 
mercial and manufacturing community, whereas the 
other is the metropolis of Ireland, the centre of her 
national life and the seat of Government-. A com- 
parison made in 1909 shows that Dublin and Belfast 
had each one policeman to 328 persons, but it is to be 
remembered that there are Government buildings here 
(the Castle, the Vice-Regal Lodge, etc.) that require 
special protection, and that there is no duty of this 
sort to be performed in Belfast. On the point of area 
there is one policeman to 194 acres nearly in Dublin, 
and oue to 154 acres in Belfast, so when the two 
elements are taken into consideration, statistics point 
to the fact that Dublin is perhaps under-policed in 
comparison with Belfast. Recent statistics show that, 
if we rely on figures only, Dublin is still more under- 
policed in respect to Belfast now than was tho case in 
1909. The strength of the Dublin Force has practically 
never altered since its creation in 1838. An addition 
was made in 1840, when Kingstown, etc., was incor- 
porated in the Dublin Metropolitan area, and another 
addition was made in 1901 to the extent of 45 men 
when the Urban Districts of Clontarf, Drumcondra, New 
Kilmainham, etc., were incorporated within the boun- 
daries of the City of Dublin. The effective strength of 
the Dublin Police in 1841 is stated as 1,114, with a 
population of about 288,000, and in 1912 as 1,171, with 
a population of some 416,000. In this respect the Dublin 
Force differs from others doing duty in English towns, 
where the police strength has continually grown, and 
will presumably increase in future with the growth of 
the place policed. Now, I should like to come to the 
second point. A comparison between the cost of the 
Dublin Police and the cost of a force established in 
au English town is not easily made. The systems of 
police fin ance differ materially in the two countries, 
and many adjustments have to be made to bring them 
for the purpose of any comparison to a common basis. - 
The Dublin system may be briefly recapitulated. The 
full rate of 8d. in the £ is charged to tho Dublin 
householder, and after the local receipts (fines, fees 
etc.) have been credited to the Dublin Police Force, the 
remainder required to maintain the whole establishment 
(namely the Police Courts and the Police Force) and 
to pay pensions, is entered on the Estimates, and is 
voted by Parliament. Government Departments, more- 
over, get special police protection, or employ police 
on special service without payment to the Police De- 
partment. The cost is charged to the Police Fund. 
But when the police are supplied to others (not 
Government Departments) the service rendered is paid 
for and the cost is credited to the fund, and is entered 
under the item “local receipts.” In England the 
expenses of the Police Courts are not combined with 
the expenses of the Police Force in the same, way as 
is done here. Moreover, when men ore supplied to 
Government Departments and to others, those who 
employ them pay for their cost. Police so supplied 
are called “additional men.” Following the 
practice adopted in London, I find that if 
we apply it to Dublin there are some 90 
men who ought to be called “additional men” 
in the Dublin Force, counting those who are employed 
m the Police Courts. As these additional men are not 
specially accounted for in Dublin, the expenses of the 
Force here are somewhat inflated, and appear to be 
larger than they would otherwise be. But there is a 
further difference between the finance systems. In 
England no Estimates are presented to Parliament by 
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any police force except a small sum submitted by tbe 
London Metropolitan Police towards the salaries of the 
Commissioner and his staff, and to pay for a certain 
portion of the Metropolitan Force specially employed. 
Instead of there being one police fund, as in Dublin, 
there are two funds created in England which deal with 
police finance. First, there is an effective fund, for the 
pay and maintenance of the force itself, and secondly, 
there is a, non-effective fund, for the provision of pen- 
sions. Exchequer contributions are given to both funds, 
and to each, a portion of the local receipts is allotted. In 
the effective fund practically half the items, ‘‘salaries 
and pay” and ‘‘clothing,” are defrayed by the local 
taxation account, und the remainder is made up, first, 
by the sums received for additional men; secondly, by a 
portion of the local receipts; and, thirdly, by the local 
police tax. To the non-effective fund are credited, 
first, certain stoppages from the men's pay; secondly, 
the remainder of the local receipts; and, thirdly, the 
Exchequer contribution. The latter is a share of a 
sum fixed at £300,000 a year, which is distributed 
among the various police -forces throughout England 
and Wales; London Metropolis receiving oue-half, or 
£150,000, about one-third of the amount paid in pen- 
sions. If these credits are not sufficient to mate up 
the total required to pay pensions, the difference is 
obtained from the effective fund, and is debited there 
under the head of “ deficit of pensions fund.” In 
England there is a table prepared and published, which 
gives the net cost of police, and which is calculated 
on the following principle. The gross cost is ascer- 
tained, and it is an addition of the items “ salaries and 
pay,” ‘‘travelling expenses,” “clothing,” “horses,” 
“ rents,” “ printing and stationery,” “ postage,” 
“ miscellaneous charges,” and “ deficiency of pensions 
fund.” From this gross cost are deducted the items 
“ rents,” “ deficiency of pensions fund,” and “ receipts 
for additional men,” and then the remainder is called 
the net cost, and when divided by the average strength 
of the force (exclusive of the “ additional men ”) the 
net cost per constable employed in ordinary police 
duties is the result. I have tried to reduce the Dublin 
to the English system, and after mating the adjust- 
ments, to draw up a table similar to the one I have 
just mentioned. In this we should, perhaps, get 
approximately the net cost of the Dublin policeman 
measured by the English method. Comparing the 
figures given in the police reports, it appears that the 
net cost in 1911 to 1912 amounted in London to £106, 
in Liverpool to £115, in Manchester to £103, in Bir- 
mingham to £97, in Leeds to £100, in Sheffield to 
£105. In Dublin it is estimated at £88, nearly. 
Another method of forming a comparison with the 
English forces might be tried by taking the gross cost 
of the forces both in respect to effective and non- 
effective expenses, and dividing by the strength of the 
force. This calculation would apparently require fewer 
adjustments, but there are differences in the financial 
systems which would render such comparison mis- 
leading. The Dublin Police differ from all English 
police forces, including London, in that they have no 
funds of their own, and are not placed in the same 
position of financial independence. Any economies 
that may have been made during the lapse of years 
do not belong to them as they do in Great Britain, 
to be made available for improvements in their build- 
ings or for any other purpose of necessity. A compari- 
son of cost with Belfast also presents many difficulties. 
2Jo special accounts of the cost- of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary in any particular locality are kept, or at 
least no such accounts are published. I understand 
also that the non-effective account of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary appears to be higher in proportion to 
effective strength then is the ease in the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police; and also there is a large expenditure 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary (under the headings 
“ travelling ” and “ subsistence allowance ”) which is 
hot incurred in a concentrated force like the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police. It is evident, therefore, that it 
is very difficult to make comparisons at all. Now the 
cost which falls on the locality is an element which 
cannot wholly be ignored, because it acts and reacts 
in many ways upon police administration. In Dublin 
the Police rate is higher than it is elsewhere ; but owing 
to the fact that the valuation of Dublin, in proportion to 


the population, is lower than it is in most English towns 
the rate produces a smaller sum than would be realised 
there if the town were more wealthy. The following 
table shows the amount which would be realised by tbe 
levy of Id. in the pound on the rateable valuation 
(1912} of certain cities. For instance : in London, 
Id. in the pound produces nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion; in Liverpool, Id. in the pound produces 
nearly £20,000; in Manchester, it produces nearly 
£19,000; in Birmingham, it produces £18,000; in 
Leeds, it produces nearly £9,000; in Sheffield, it pro- 
duces a little over £8,000; in Glasgow, Id. in the 
pouud produces £30,440; iu Belfast, Id. in the pound 
produces £6,500, nearly; in Dublin, it produces just 
slightly over £6,000. So Dublin is the lowest of the 
lot, as far as the amount which Id. in the pound would 
produce. The population in Liverpool is about 1J 
times that of Dublin, but the valuation is more than 
three times greater than it is here. 

6948. The Chairman. — Is this computation of yours 
as regards the valuation of Dublin based on a valuation 
of the whole metropolitan district? — Yes, the whole 
metropolitan district. 

6949. Mr. Headlam. — Not the last one? — No; the 
new valuation has not yet become established. It has 
not been put into force, so I am taking the present one. 
The population of Liverpool, for instance, is about If 
times that of Dublin but the valuation is more than 
three times greater than it is here, so that Id. in the 
pound produces in Liverpool nearly £20,000, whereas it 
realises in Dublin only £6,180, whence it Would appear 
that if Dublin were as rich as Liverpool, though not 
larger nor more populous than it is now, a rate of 
barely 4fd. in the pound would realise all that has to 
be paid here at present. 

6950. The Chairman. — That is to say, all that is paid 
at 8d. could be realised by a rate of 4f<L ? — Yes, by a 
rate of 4]d., if Dublin were as rich as Liverpool. 

6951. Mr. Headlam. — I s the valuation system the 
same? — I do not know; I can only tell you" what Id. 
in the pound would produce. Of course if you want 
to get a sum of money out of a small city or a poor 
city you must raise your rateage more than you would 
raise it in a richer country. The-e are othe* 1 
matters connected with the financial arrangements of 
the Force which do not appear to follow the ordinary 
rules of police finance as applied elsewhere, and which 
tend to give an erroneous impression of the Dublin 
Police administration. First, the cost of the 
Police Courts in Dublin is partly defrayed out of the 
police tax, and the whole is paid out of police funds. 
Secondly, there is no allowance made for the cost 
of police protection of Government institutions. The 
whole expense of these services falls on police funds, 
and is not repaid by the Government departments, 
which benefit by the protection afforded. This cost is, 
therefore, partially defrayed by the police tax. Thirdly, 
the police tax is levied on an area in which 
there is a considerable property belonging to the 
Goevrnment, but there is no account taken of a grant 
which the Government gives in lieu of rates. In this 
way the amount of the local contribution is smaller 
than it otherwise ought to be. These three items, if 
adjusted, would make a difference in tEe respective 
contributions now apparently paid by the Government 
on the one hand and by the citizens on the other, and 
if they were adjusted it would be made clear that the 
former pay less and the latter more than seems to be 
the case at present. 

6952. The Chairman. — Do you not derive any advan- 
tage from the sum which is contributed by the Govern- 
ment on their premises in lieu of rates? — No. 

6953. It is very useful to record that, in ease the 
Dublin Police gets into other hands? — I think it is. 
Now I have got another return here. The house- 
holders’ measure the burden that is Imposed on them 
by the amount of the rate that is levied, and if in their 
opinion this burden is excessive and heavier than that 
imposed elsewhere, they feel that they have a grievance, 
and this circumstance tends to interfere with the 
efficiency of the police in their midst. This grievance 
does not exist in Belfast, where on account of certain 
arrangements that have been made, the town pays a 
much smaller proportion of the total cost of the police 
force than is the case of Dublin. Dublin is liable to a 
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rate of 8d. in the pound, even if the valuation in- 
creases. It is held to contribute a sum of money the 
net amount of which (police tax and local receipts) 
equals a third of the actual expenditure of the whole 
police establishment (the Police Courts and the Police 
Force), whereas the contribution made by Belfast is 
a fixed sum, which only varies according to the police 
requirements of the town, and which would be realised 
by a rate of less than 4J in the pound; the police rate, 
moreover, will fall if the valuation increases, and no 
portion of the expenses of the courts is charged to the 
ratepayers. These differences of treatment in two towns 
in Ireland cause a feeling of grievance and anxiety 
which, as I have said, reacts on the smooth working 
of the Force established in Dublin. I have prepared 
a table which gives an idea of this. The table gives 
the total cost of the Dublin Metropolitan Police estab- 
lishment and Police Courts. In the year 1911-12 it 
amounted to £173,142. The total cost of the D.M.P. 
establishment was £162,939, and the Courts (including 
the Probation Officer, which is a new establishment, 
and who is certainly not a police officer in any way) 
amounted to £10,203. Now the £10,203 includes tie 
cost of 10 constables employed at the Police Courts. 
These men are employed as messengers and as door- 
keepers, and you may call them ushers, and they are 
properly men that ought to belong to the Police Courts. 
Ihe Probation Officer is not a police officer at all, but a 
lady who has been appointed under a special A.ct of 
Parliament, and I should have thought that if that 
charge was allocated to the proper place the expense 
might have been allocated to the Prisons Board. In- 
stead of sending children to an industrial school, they 
are put under the beneficent training of this lady. 
.However, she has been put on our Vote 

CHUmis --I. tine anythin,. in tie Act 
which indicates bow the salary is to be charged?— I 
do not think there is. fa 

6955. Mr. Staukh?.— T here is not. The Lord 
Lieutenant has made rules as regards the appoint- 
ment and payment of the Probation Officers. In the 

Clerk? of e pe n ttv th q * rohati ° n Paid from the 

Uerks of Petty Sessions Fund?— Here they put it on 

£clS , £°V f Ttte police establishment, 

4162939 tL C . f ,** to ” J * °f Courts, k 
446 138°' l™, eMt “*“? is, Police tar 

±4b,138, local receipts, £10,184; police tax on 

h £ ldin S s - a httle over £2?000. 

6956. Mr. Headlam.— W hat exactly is that?— 

property, which is valued like any other 
^ f pr0per . ty ‘ P^' s no taxes, but the Govern' 
ment pay a sum of money in lieu of rates We do not 
88 ‘ i0 our credit for it. 

m a , YEAR BHl-12. 

T °“nd O So.iL D 0 „„? fa Mi “ 

£•“•*>»* Establishment! 

Offieer) C °‘"‘ 8 (iu ' Mi ‘>S 
Courts^ as above (borne bv Treasurvl 

c -”W. : 

Police Tax, 


£173,142 

£162,939 

£10,203 

£10,203 

£162,939 


£46,188 

£10,134 


Govern- 


£10,533 


Local Receipts, 

Police Tax on Government 
Buildings, 

tCost of Police at 
ment Buildings, 

Cost borne by Treasury, 

of c °tii e,t s d orteTsfl;?,™', 48 ** ««*■ 

Courts). CP Esta bhshment (excluding 

Note .-Duties on pannbrokers- licences ,,-ere for- 

t&Xd“g“oMrf “ Polic " Cmt ‘- 

m note in Annual Estimates, lew £ 1 | 1 e 0 mi>loyed at Police Courts (£1,210). This 


£68,990 

£93,949 


merly payable to Police Funds, and formed portion of 
the Local Receipts. They amounted to some £5,095 
per annum, which which equal nearly Id. in the £ 
on the present valuation. 

Under the Local Government Act (Ireland), 1898, 
these duties were handed over, not ns a reduction of 
the Police Tax payable by the citizens, but as a free 
grant to the Corporation and the County Council for 
purely Local Government purposes (Local Government 
(Ireland Act, 1898, Sec. 67), 

The approximate amount payable for premises within 
the City was £4,700, and for premises in that portion 
of the D.M.P. District outside tho City, £395. 

I have put a note at the end of this paper to explain 
that tho pawnbrokers’ licences were formerly payable 
to the Police Fund, and formed portion of the Local 
Receipts. They amounted to the sum of £5,095 per 
annum, which was equal to nearly Id. in tlui £ on 
the present valuation. Under tho Local Govorinnent 
Act (Ireland), 1898, these duties were handed over, not 
as a reduction of the Police Tax payablo by the citizens 
but as a free grant to tho Corporation and the County 
Council. They both got their share. Most of it went 
to the Corporation. If any pawnbroker happened to 
reside outside tlio boundary of the City of Dublin, if 
he happened to live, we will say, in Kingstown tho 
county would get that. 

6959. The Chaihman. — A nd not the Corporation?— 
Not the Corporation. 

6960. Not the Municipal Corporation of Kingstown? 
—Well, that I could not toll you. Of course, the Cor- 
poration in Kingstown is like a District Council. 

6961. It is an Urban Council? — Vos, of course, it is 
an Urban Council, but it is under tho County Council 
of Dublin. 

6962. At any rate, it went from you?— It won! from 
me altogether to the two local authorities. 

6963. But you do not know the extent to which that 
went to tho Dublin Corporation ?— We cau get that. 
It will be supplied. 

6964. At any rate it wont almost without exception 
to those bodies that contribute the 8d. in the pound? 
— Yes, only to those bodies that contribute the 8d., but 
my point is that instead of going to the citizens direct 
it went to the Corporation or to the County Council of 

ftoc?’ -n^d “ ot reduce the rate. That 'is the point, 
•j *• But at same time it is an element for con- 
sideration in connection with the rate?.— Yes, that is 

6666. Because it is placed to the credit ot tho funds 
of those who pay the rate, and when it amounts to 
Id in the pound, in reality they are only paying 7d. 
in the pound as a result of that?— Yos, I quite agree 
that it is an element. The aggregate amount of tho 
sum is £5,095, a little less than Id. in the pound on 
the present valuation, but of course we lost this stun of 
money; it was handed over. 

0967. Mr. Headlam.— Can you say why it was handed 

Roar^f ’ aU °n 6 1 • VOUl t 1 not hero the time. 

6968. The Chairman.— It was when the Local 
Government Act was passed and this particular thing 
H,e 9 ? U + i RS i 80 ™ fcl ‘ in K that ought to be within 

nmn.m? S*.? 1 ® lo «»l bod y who ought to receive tho 
amount and it was represented as a mere trifle. It 
was not known nt all in Parliament, or at least it 

ESo* 8 lT a d r ? li aU b '£“ “ m0U °“ 

should it be more a local 
PpciiT* ■ aU o h ni Cai ' Revenue or the Publicans’ or 
Pedlars fees?— Of course we have a certain number of 
men on pawn office duly. 

t ? et 4118 '“•i’-Wc do not got 
the fees. Now I do not know whether it would be of 
any use (I think you have it in thoso figures sub 
mitted to you before), to give the effective strength of 
the Force from 1838 to 1918. I can put it in if Jm 
Uke. It is really merely comparative because it is 
Ferpp at a r erfcam dat f to th e year and tho effective 
Force sometimes may be over strength and sometimes 
under strength. _ It is, however, useful for the nur- 
I^ses of comparison, and shows, as I said before, that 
the Dublin Force has not varied in strength since if 
was originally established. 8 81 0P lt 


amount is, therefore, tho amount shown- 
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6971. The Chairman. — You will give that? — Yes. 

6972. Mr. Starkie. — There is a contribution from the 
fines and fees of the Police Courts? — Yes. 

6973. That of course reduces the expense of the up- 
keep of the Police Courts? — Well, I do not think they 
ought to go to the Police Courts. In Loudon all the 
fines go to the Metropolitan Police; I do not think 
they go to the Courts at all. 

6974. The Dublin Police Courts cost £10,203? — Yes. 
0975. But they contributed £6,028 0s. 6d. last year? 

— Yes, by fines and fees. 

6976. Well it depends on whether you think that 
is a contribution to the Police Courts, or to the Police 
Fund? — In England? 

6977. In Dublin? — It is a contribution to the Police 
Fund. We consider these are police fines and ought 
to go to the police and not to the courts at all. In 
London the fines go to the credit of the London Metro- 
politan Police. 

6978. But in the rest of Ireland the fines and fees 
do not go to the Police Force? — Where do they go to? 

6979. To the Corporation in certain corporate towns? 
— They do in Belfast, and the reason that they do in 
Belfast is that the Belfast Corporation keep up the 
Courts and they their got the fees attaching to it. 
That is the arrangement made. But the difficulty is to 
know what to compare the Dublin Force to, because if 
you compare it to any force you will find differences 
all round. I have no control over the cost of the 
Police Courts. 

6980. The Chairman. — This is the provision relating 
to the payment of pawnbrokers’ fees : — “ The duty 
payable by Pawnbrokers under section 61 of The Dublin 
Police Force Act, 1808, and the Acts therein mentioned, 
in any part of the Police District of Dublin Metropolie 
shall he payable to, and be collected by, the County 
Council of fhe Borough or of the District where the 
place of business of the. Pawnbroker in respect of whieh 
the duties are paid are situate, and the amount so re- 
ceived by such Council shall he applied in aid of their 
expenses in the execution of this Act, and the Receiver 
mentioned in the said section shall cease to have any 
concern with said duty”? — That is the Act of 1898? 

6981. Yes? — What they did was this. They took a 
portion of the Police Fund and handed it over for Local 
Government purposes, and that is what we think a 
grievance. The Dublin Force differs from a good 
many other forces in not having any Chief Superin- 
tendent, and we think the time has come when a 
Chief Superintendent ought to be appointed. For some 
reason or other the office was done away with after 
the year 1888. 

6982. Was the Chief Superintendent abolished in 
1883? — No,, he was left. There were two Commis- 
sioners before 1883 and n Chief Superintendent 
From 1883 up to the nineties, as I understand, there 
was one Commissioner with a Chief Superintendent. 
After that there were two Commissioners and no 
Chief Superintendent, and now I want to revert back 
to the time before 1883 in which there were two Com- 
missioners and a Chief Superintendent. We have no 
Chief Superintendent at present, and the consequence 
is thnt we are placed in some difficulty. What I have 
done is to appoint a Superintendent' to do the duty 
of a Chief Superintendent, and I call him the Super- 
intendent at Headquarters: ho .is given a small 
allowance, but it is not pensionable. The Chief 
Superintendent has speeinl duties to discharge and it 
is not easy get on without him. He. is required to 
can\y out the Commissioner’s orders, and should be 
senior to the other Superintendents. At present there 
is no officer to do this executive work, and the con- 
sequence is thnt I am obliged to take an ordinary 
Superintendent and call him Superintendent at Head- 
quarters. I do not think the system is satisfactory. 
I think the Chief Superintendent ought to be re- 
appointed in the regular way, and what salary yon 
give must be at your out discretion. There is a 
difference in the salaries of the “ G ” Division and 
the other Divisions, and I think that the Chief 
Superintendent should not .be paid less than the “ G ” 
Superintendent, and he should bo given the rank of 
Chief Superintendent. 


6983. It seems that at an earlier period of the Force, 
the Chief Superintendent was also the Superintendent 
of the “ B " Division and he confined to himself the 
discharge of the duties of Chief Superintendent and 
Superintendent of the “ B " Division? — Yes. 

6984. Now what you really have is the Superinten- 
dent of the “ B ” Division combining the duties of 
Superintendent of the ‘ ‘ B ” Division and Chief 
Superintendent? — Yes ; I want the old system reverted 
to. 

6985. One of your difficulties is that the Superinten- 
dent of the 11 G ” Division has more pay than the man 
actually discharging the duties of Chief Superintendent? 
— Yes. 

6986. And there are times when the Chief Superin- 
tendent ought to be obeyed by the Superintendent 
of the “ G ” Division and when the latter should take 
his orders from him? — He ought to be his senior. 

6987. One proposal that you make is that there should 
be appointed a Chief Superintendent? — Yes. 

6988. And the other is that the Chief Superinten- 
dent might be Superintendent also of the “ B ” Divi- 
sion? — Oh, yes, I would agree to that. 

6989. And then., that would not be the addition of 
an officer? — It would not. It would only be thnt the 
officer who discharges the duty of Chief Superinten- 
dent should be appointed as such, called as such, and 
paid adequately. 

6990. Mr. Headiam. — You propose to keep the 
Assistant Commissioner? — Oh, yes. 

6991. The Chairman. — Of course in 1883 tire Chief 
Commissioner was given an increased salary apparently 
on the disappearance of the Assistant Commissioner? — 
Yes. 

6992. And for 10 years they went on without an 
Assistant Commissioner? — Yes. and then the Force was 
afterwards run without a Chief Superintendent. But 
you must remember that the work now is greater 
than it used to be. I do not think there was so much 
work in the nineties as there is now. There is 
another addition, which would be, I think, desirable, 
namely, that we should have four additional Inspec- 
tors, one for each of the city Divisions. At the present 
time we have got 3 Inspectors to each Division. As 
the day of 24 hours is divided off into 3 periods of 8 
hours, each Inspector is on duty during one of these 
periods every day, and he patrols and inspects 
the constables that are on beat of the division; but 
besides that there are a great number of inquiries 
to be made, and when inquiries come the Inspector 
has to be taken off this beat duty. I think there is 
room for an additional Inspector for each of the city 
Divisions, and as there are 4 city Divisions, “ A, 

“ B,” “ C," “ D,” there would be 4 additional In- 
spectors of fhe Force. 

6993. Mr. Headiam. — Just tell us what you mean 
by inquiries? — Well, there are a number of inquiries 
to be made. 

6994. Inquiries that must he conducted by an In- 
spector? — An Inspector is the proper man; for instance 
where a person writes to the Commissioner to make a 
complaint, it has to be properly investigated by a 
responsible officer. 

6995. You have got no margin? — We have got no 
margin. Of course we have sergeants that do patrol 
work, but the Inspector who for the time being is on 
duty in the division has also patrol duty to perform. 
Then if we take him off for inquiries, inspection is 
weakened to a very great extent. I think the time 
has come when we might have an additional In- 
spector in each of those 4 city Divisions, whieh are 
important Divisions. I do not think we want them 
for the outlying Divisions, “ E ” and “ F ”; they are 
not rural Divisions, but they are not city Divisions 
exactly, and they have no slum area. 

6996. The Chairman. — Now, when an Inspector is 
off duty, either on leave or sick, or anything of that 
sort, his place is taken by a station sergeant? — A sta- 
tion sergeant, yes, always. 

6997. And of course when that station sergeant is 
so occupied his place must be filled by a sergeant? — 
By a sergeant, yes. 

2 ft 
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6998. But the sergeant does not inspect; the ser- 
geant never occupies the position of the Inspector? — 
Oh, no, never. If the Inspector is ill or on leave his 
place is taken by a station sergeant. And when that 
takes the station sergeant out of his ordinary work, a 
sergeant is put to do the station sergeant’s work. 
Well, these are the main points with regard to the 
Inspectors, but I should like to add another word with 
regard to them if you would allow me. Mr. Dunne 
told you that there were 25 Inspectors. Well, there 
are 24 Inspectors, and our establishment is 24. The 
*• A ” Division has 5 Inspectors, 2 of whom are 
specially employed. The 11 B ” Division lias 4 In- 
spectors, 1 of whom is specially employed. The “ C ” 
Division has 8 Inspectors, the “ D ” Division 3, the 
“ E” Division 3, the “ F ” Division 3, and the “ G ” 
Division 3, one being the carriage Inspector. Now 
that is 24. He must have counted the Chief Inspector 
of the “ G ” Division in. 

6999. That would be 4 for the “ G ”? — Counting in 
the Chief Inspector that is true. Of the 2 Inspectors 
specially emploved in the “A ” Division, one is in 
charge of the fiepot and the other in charge of the 
troop. In the “d " Division the Inspector specially 
employed is at the head of the Stores. Now, as to 
those 3 officers, at present Inspectors, we have an 
arrangement with the Treasury that our normal force 
is only to be 2 Inspectors. We have 3 at the present 
time. 


7000. Mr. Headlam. — Two Inspectors for 3 posts? — 
That is only 2 Inspectors for these 3 posts, and it is 
quite a fair arrangement, because suppose the troop 
Inspector were to leave, the probability iB that I would 

E ut the troop in charge of a station sergeant and leave 
im as station sergeant for a certain number of years 
until he had proved his capacity to do his work properly 
and until there was a vacancy for him. 

7001. The Chairman. — In charge of the troop as the 
drill man? — As the drill man. 

7002. He used to be a station sergeant? — Yes, and 
he is at present an Inspector, and the next man may 
perhaps be a sergeant for a short time, then station 
sergeant, and eventually an Inspector. 

7003. Do you want us to have this proposal of yours 
put on record as to the appointment of 3? — No, I do 
not think that is necessary. It is a matter of arrange- 
ment with the Treasury. There are three posts, and 
normally two of them are filled by Inspectors. Some- 
times we have only 1 Inspector in these special posts, 
and sometimes we Eave 8. 

7004. Mr. Headlam.— When you say “ employed " 
do you mean employed on beat duty?— No, I meant 
specially employed, one being in charge of the troop, 
another of the Depot, and the third of the Stores. 
There is just one other point. We were talking of 
station sergeants. There are usually three station 
sergeants to each station, giving a man an ordinary 
daily tour of duty of 8 hours, but in some of the smaller 
stations we have only got 2 station sergeants, each 
doing a 24 hours’ tour of duty. Well, there are two 
of these latter stations where I think there ought to be 
three station sergeants. One is Newmarket and the 
18 -Lad Lane. I want, therefore, to make an 
addition of two station sergeants, and that is the 
addition I ask for in that rank. The work is severe 
m those two places. They are both close to what we 
may call slum areas, and the men find that going on 
duty for 24 hours every second day is heavy work; I 
thmk^rt would be desirable that these- two stations 
should each be made a three-relief station instead of 
a two-relief station. 

7005. The Chairman.— Aie to.e the oily two .‘a. 

tions m the service where the work is done bv 2 sta. 
toon sergeants ? No , there are some others where the 
work is done by two, but it has not been represented 
to me that any change is necessary. Those two have 
been represented to me as being busy places, busy at 
lght and therefore the station sergeants get their 
sleep too much interrupted when they have one day 
° n duty and one day and night off duty. 
7006 Mr. Headlam.— There are 3 station sergeants 
for each station, are there?— No. 8 

7007. But that' is the idea?— That i» the idea. Some 
have not got them. I suppose- 
there is no necessity for it. 


7008. How many stations are there? — 24. Dalkey 
for instance has only 2 station sergeants. 

7009. The Chairman. — That matter of 24 hours was 
very fully considered by the men and by the officers, 
and they decided almost unanimously that where there 
were only . 2 station sergeants at a station, the 24- 
hours’ shift was the best? — So it is, I think. 

7010. As distinguished from 12 and 12? — I agree 
with you; I think it is the best, but at the same- time 

I think that those 2 stations of Newmarket and Lad 
Lane ought to be created 3-relief stations and not 
2-relief. Now I como to the “ G " Division. Wo 
have a system in the “ G ” Division which has 
been in existence for a long time but which is not 
wholly satisfactory. We have got the supernumerary 
system. We have a number of men who do nob belong 
to the “ G ” Division but are attached to it, and these 
we call supernumeraries, and gradually they are ab- 
sorbed into the G ” Division as vacancies occur. For 
the past 10 years we have had 8 supernumeraries. Some- 
times there have been more, and once or twice there 
were fewer than 8. At all events there have been 8 
for something like 10 years, and that would show that 
these 8 men are therefore required for the “ G ” Divi- 
sion, and I would, propose that that Division Bhould 
be increased by those 8 men, because at the present 
time the 8 men are really lost to the uniform service, 
that is, the uniform servieo lent these men to the 

II G ” Division, and they aro required there, and they 
work there, aud if the “ G " Division were increased 
by the 8 men there would not be a draw on the 
uniform force. 

7011. But it would continue, of course? — It would 
continue. 


nji^. wnerner you mane tnem permanent members, 
as constables, of the “ G ” Division, or whether they 
remain as supernumeraries, they would be equally lost 
to the uniform service. Adding the 8 to the “ G ” 
Division permanently would make no difference to the 
Uniform Force? — I beg your pardon; the uniform ser- 
vieo would be made up to its proper strength, and 
would not be obliged to detach men as supernumeraries 
to the G ” Division. It would be an increase to the 
Force of 8 men. I do not ask you for an 
increase of the Force in the other cases I 
have mentioned; Tor instance, there is no in- 
crease in the case of the Chief Superintendent, nor 
would there be increase in the case of the 4 Inspectors,' 
for I would promote 4 station sergeants, nor in the 
ease of 2 station sergeants, for I would promote 2 
sergeants. I am not asking you for 6 constables to 
take the place of those 6 men. But in the case of the 
k k ■ DivJsion ' if y° u increase the *' G " Division 
by the 8 men that have been acting as supernumeraries 
then I would increase the Uniform Force by 8 men. 

7013. What would you propose with regard to those 
8 supernumeraries, that they should become ordinary 
constables m the “ G ’’ Division?— I would then pro- 
“ak_ e an alteration in the constitution of the 
G _ Division. The present establishment is, one 
Superintendent; one Chief Inspector; 3 Inspecto-s- 16 
sergeants; 13 detective officers, and 10 constables; also 
8 supernumeraries, who do not at present belong to the 
Division. That is what we have now. That is a 
Superintendent and 51. Well, now, what I would pro- 
pose would be one Superintendent, one Chief In- 
Tisi o 5 instead of 3, 17 sergeants instead 

01 18 detective officers and 10 constables, or 52. 

«f 7 +l 4 ‘ ml Headl ^ k -— You are increasing the number 
of the higher ranks?— We are. I think the higher 
r< Wa ar mu ra ^ er low ln ooroparieon with other forces. 
7015. The Chairman. — In fact the absorbing of the 

to s’?. yon absorb 

to 8 in the hrgher ranks?— Ton cannot call a detective 
officer a higher rank. He is a senior conatable, 

a “! i 61001 ™ officer get to rate of 

5 “.WfMoMtable?— See, 'he does, but he is a eon’ 
stable-, he is a eemor constable; he is not a sergeant 

7017. He gets to extrB rate before his time? That 

i* T ba 5 ha PPr i 9“ We have got no Inspeoto. 
to send outside now. We have got the carriage^ office 
1 the G Division, and the Inspectors who might 
go outside are onlj 2, and they are doing office wo* 
If there is any ease, any serious ease, we have, ni 
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Inspectors to send out to investigate it, and I think 
we ought to have a man for outdoor work. 

7018. What is the carriage staff? — One Inspector, 
one sergeant and five constables. I heard certain ques- 
tions asked yesterday which seemed to compare our 
detective force with the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment in London. Well, I do not think we can well 
compare the two, because I find that the detective 
office here — the detective department in Dublin — com- 
prises more than the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment.- The Criminal Investigation is devoted entirely 
to the detection of crime. Then they have got another 
body of men who do not belong to the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department, who look after the carriage duties 
in London. That is a separate branch. Then they 
have also got a body of men to look after the whole of 
the Post Office crime in England and Scotland, whereas 
all these duties are done by the ' G ” Division, one 
man being allotted to Post Office duty in Dublin. 

7019. Mr. Headtam. — The work is so big in London 
that you have to specialise the departments? — Yes. 
Our detective branch is a small Force, comparatively 
speaking, and therefore we do not specialise in those 
things, but we have carriage duty and Post Office duty. 

7020. The Chairman. — You have only one man for 
that? — Only one man. 

7021. There is no comparison really between London 
and this place of the “ G ” Division? — No; they have 
to specialise, and you must add all the other branches 
together before you can compare them with “ G ” 
Division. 

7022.. Now about the carriage department — the 
Inspector of the carriage department, of course, does 
not do anything else? — Nothing else. 

7028. But as regards the 5 constables, are you not 
able to make use of them for anything else?— Yes, 
Mr. Brien, whom you examined yesterday, says that 
they do employ them in certain ways. He said that 
on various occasions if they want a man, and have 
not one at their hand, they send one of these to do 
the work. The carriage constables are the juniors of 
the Division. 

7024. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us how much they 
use constables in the detective department in London 
nnd other places; how far are they all men of higher 
rank? — The Criminal Investigation Department does 
criminal investigation work only, and I do not think 
we can compare the “ G ” Division with that, because 
if we do so we should have to add the Post Office 
Staff and the carriage staff. The Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department have, I believe 2 Superintendents, 9 
Chief Inspectors, 10 first-class Inspectors, 36 second- 
class Inspectors, 14 detective Inspectors, 57 first-class 
sergeants, 106 second-class sergeants, 182 third-class 
sergeants, and 294 constables. If you take those 4 
classes of Inspectors together, there are 69 Inspectors, 
and I think you will find that we have got a smaller 
proportion of Inspectors than they have. 

7025. At any rate the general principle of those 
forces is to employ mostly superior men? — Yes : I 
think so. 

7026. Mr. Staukie. — There appear to be also divi- 

sional detective establishments in London? — Yes, there 
are. We feel that our divisions ought to be up to 
their proper strength. Hitherto we have been working 
without so many men, who have been lent to the “ G " 
Division, gnd we think the time has now come to 
square up accounts, to make the “ G ” Division what 
it ought to be, and to give back the men to the 
uniform service that have been lent to the “ G ” 
Division. . 

7027. You have lent them for a long time? — But 
I am anxious to get the men back, and I do not ask 
for a great addition; we ask for 8 men to make the 
Force up to strength. There has been some reduction 
during the period that I have been here. When the 
barracks are complete in Great Brunswick Street, I 
shall be able to make a reduction, but that is already 
arranged for. When we built Fitzgibbon Street bar- 
racks we made a reduction, too. 

7028. A reduction in Force?— Yes, a reduction in 
Force. Now I should like to go into the question of 
pensions. I think that possibly you might find this 
short memorandum useful : — 

The Committee of Inquiry into the R.I.C-. and 

D.M.P., 1883, recommended that the Pension Rates 


of the R.I.C. and D.M.P. should be similar to those 
approved by the English police. The English Bill 
(Police BUI, 1882) was introduced in the Session of 
1882, but was withdrawn, and did not become law 
until 1890 The Constabulary and Police (Ireland) 
Act, 1883, which was modelled on the English Bill, 
contains the following enactment at Schedule II., 
Section 14, Sub-section (c) : — ■“ But where a con- 
stable who becomes a member of the Force after the 
passing of this Act has, in the course. of the 3 years 
next before the date of his retirement or death or such 
injury or cause, been in the receipt of a different 
annual pay from that which he is receiving at that 
data, his annual pay at the date of the retirement, 
death, injury, or cause shall be deemed to be the 
average annual amount of pay received by him for 
the said 8 years, instead of the annual amount 
actually received by him at that date." In the Eng- 
lish Act, passed in 1890, the corresponding sections 
(53 and 54 Vic., cap. 45, Schedule I., Part III., Sub- 
section II.) is : — “ (a) A pension or gratuity to a 
constable shall be calculated according to the amount 
of his annual pay at the date of his retirement: (b) 
a pension or gratuity to a widow and an allowance or 
gratuity to a child of a constable shall be calculated 
according to the amount of the constable’s annual 
pay at the date of his death; (c) but where a con- 
stable has, in the course of the 3 years next before 
the date of his retirement or death, been in more 
than one rank, his annual pay at the date of his 
retirement or death shall he deemed to be the average 
annual amount received by him for the said three 
years, instead of the annual amount actually 
received by him at that date.” 

That is that the annual net amount that he had after 
serving 3 years in his rank was called his pay. Now 
by the Dublin Police Act of 1883, after he has been 
serving 3 years in his rank he only gets the average 
of .his increments, and the men consider that to be a 
hardship. 

7029. The Chairman. — The only thing that leaves 
the matter a little doubtful with regard to the English 
Act is the last paragraph which contemplates two v anks 
amongst constables? — No. It says that, but where a 
constable has, in the course of the 3 years next before 
the date of bis retirement, been in more than one 
rank, that is as sergeant or constable. 

7030. No, unless you regard the word “ constable ’’ 
as a generic term, or meaning bead or other constable? 
— I do. I t-ake that as a generic term from 
the Superintendent downward. "What is intended is, 
as I understand, that if a man serves 8 years in his 
rank he gets his pension calculated on the pay he is 
receiving. But by the Irish Act on the completion of 3 
years in his rank he. gets his pension calculated, not 
on the pay he is receiving, but the average of his pay 
during the past three years, that is, on the average of 
his increments, and he considers that a jSjreat hardship. 
As that sub-section of the Constabulary and Police 
(Ireland) Act was made to apply only to persons 
appointed after the date of the Act (18tli June, 1883), 
it did not affect the interests of any member of the 
Force serving at that date, and the exact bearing it 
would have upon future officers of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police who would be retiring 25 or 30 years 
later was evidently not fully appreciated. It is only 
in exceptional cases that men in the lower ranks are 
affected by the rule, as they seldom retire until after 
they have served 3 years on the maximum pay of their 
rank, but officers who were appointed to the Force 
subsequent to 1883 come under the rule, and it will 
penalise them severely. All officers in the Dublin 
Police are promoted from the ranks. Inspectors 
usually obtain promotion after 23 to 26 years’ service, 
and at the present rate of promotion in that rank do 
not attain their maximum until after 7 years' com- 
pleted service in that rank, and under the rule brought 
in in 1883 cannot retire upon their maximum until 3 
years later. This brings them to a service of 33 to 36 
years. Few men who have passed through the ranks 
of a police service can continue to serve efficiently 
for so long a period, and few of them, therefore, can 
expect- to claim a pension on the maximum pay 
of their rank. The case of Superintendents is even 
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still harder. They do not usually reach that rank 
until after they have served from 80 to So years, and 
cannot attain their maximum pay for the calculation of 
pension until 40 to 43 years’ service. A Superinten- 
dent, therefore, under the existing pension law, can 
scarcely ever, in the future, be retired upon a pension 
calculated on the maximum pay' of his rank. The 
actual cost of the change proposed will be trifling to 
the Exchequer, and it will remove what is felt by the 
officers of the service to be a disability not applying 
to the English police nor to the officers of the R.I.C. 
The consequence is that the officers of this Force, 
because they have been promoted from the ranks, are 
the only officers that have been penalised. I think that 
is a hardship. I do not think the rule of 1888 affects 
the meu in the same way, but it certainly affects the 
officers. Every officer who joined the Service after 
1883 and who gets promotion after 88 years’ service 
to be Superintendent has then to serve up to 43 years’ 
service. 

7031. Of course, you are aware that the R.I.C. 
officers must have 40 years’ service? — But the officers 
here may have to serve even longer than that, and 
the English Police Forces have no such rule. In Eng- 
land, if a man is promoted and serves 3 years in a 
new rank, he would not have his pension calculated 
on the average of his increments, but on the sum that 
lie is actually receiving at the time he leaves. 

7032. I think we are clear about that principle. 
That has been repeatedly pressed by the R.I.C. and 
by your officers aud men. Where there is no change 
they ask, and I think the request is reasonable, that 
they should be pensioned on the pay they are drawing 
on the day of their retirement? — Then I wanted to ask 
this. Supposing that this Committee was to even- 
tuate in there being a revision of pay to the Force, I 
would ask whether it might be made retrospective to 
this extent, that where men are near the time of 
getting their pension, it may not be necessary for 
them to serve 8 additional years to get the advantage 
of any increase. Take a man of 29 years’ service. He 
is entitled to full pension now, but he might have to 
serve a year or so longer before lie gets the advantage 
of anything that you may be able to get for him. 

7033. That point is involved in the point that you 
were putting just before — namely, whether a man 
should be pensioned upon the scale of pay he is draw- 
ing at the time of his retirement, provided he is in the 
same rank? — If a man is pensioned on the scale of 
pay he is drawing when he retires, the point I have 
put would be unnecessary, except for the case of men 
who have been in two ranks. Now, there was a ques- 
tion with regard to the men. I observe that thev spoke 
to you about getting full pension after 27 years’ service 
They said in London they get full pension after 26 
years, which I believe is the case; hut, of course, 
there is a difference between London and here. In 
London the men contribute, in Ireland thev do not: 
but the point that I father wanted to put before you 
was this — that» the difference between the pension they 
get after 28 years' service and after 29 years is ex- 
tremely small, and it would be a boon to' the men, I 
think, if the period of service entitling a man to full 
pension could be reduced to a maximum of 28 years. 

7034. Mr. Headlam.— Just tell us what cases those 
are at present, Sir John?— Well, it is a fiftieth added. 


7035. They serve for how many years? — Twenty- 

r P ne They have to complete 29 years, and 

the difference between the pension thev get after 28 
years service and after 29 years is extremely slight. 

7036. They have to serve 29 years to get two-thirds 
pension?— Yes, to get their full pension. 


7037. They are eligible for pension at 25? — After 25 
years service they get three-fifths of their pay as pen- 


J036.IS there any age limit?— No age limit at all 
Af jl r . JO years service they can get three-fifths plu 
a fiftieth of their pay as pension; after 27 years, three 
fifths plus two-fiftieths; after 28 years, three-fifths plu 
three-fifLeths ; and after 29 years two-thirds. Two 
** th , e maximum. The difference of pensio] 
alter 28 and 29 years’ service is very small. 

7039. How would you consider a proposal that the; 


should have so many years’ service, and reach the age 
of 55 before they get a pension? — Do you mean maxi- 
mum pension? 

7040. Yes? — I have not thought of that. I would 

not like to answer that off-hand. Tho only point 

that I had in view when I brought this before you 
was merely to show that the difference between retire- 
ment at 28 years’ service aud retirement at 29 years’ 
service is, under the Act of 1883, extremely small. 

7041. The Chairman. — You are speukin'g from the 
point of view of the men? — Yes. 

7042. But we are thinking also of tho point of view 
of the public? — I tbiuk you are perfectly right to do, 
that, but I speak also from the point of view of the 
iuterests of the men. 

7043. Mr. Headlam. — From the point of view of 
efficiency is there any reason why a man should not 
serve for 80 years? — Well, when a constable serves 
beyond a certain time he is often useless as a con- 
stable, and you may have to get rid of him. 

7044. I-Ie would not do for beat duty? — He would, 
and he does the duty, but he is often hardly fit for it. 
His work is hard. Half his life he has to be up at 
night, and it is severe work. Now, I have done with 
that, but there is a point connected with the widows 
that I do not think anybody has mentioned, at least 
none of tlie men did so. It was recently brought to 
my notice, and it is a small matter. Widows whose 
husbands have died while serving can now get a 
pension equal to a tenth of the pay, or £10, whichever 
is the greater; so if a man’s pay is under .£100, it is 
better to get the £10, and if it is over £100, it is better 
to get the tenth. Well, this is a small amount to 
give a widow who has lost her husband, if you give 
anything at all. Under the Old Age Pensions Act, 
persons who have never rendered any service to the 
State get some £13 a year, while these widows arc 
the widows of respectable public servants. 

_ 7045. Widows of men who had not qualified for pen- 
sions? — Oil, no; widows are only eligible for pensoins 
when their husbands have died' in the service, with 
pensionable service; and they now get £10, or one- 
tenth of the pay, whichever is the greater. 

7046. Men who died from injuries? — From any 
cause. We bad a case some time ago that I remember, 
of an Inspector who pursued some boys, got an attack 
of the heart, aud died in three days. His widow gets 
a very small pension. 


7047. The Chairman.— I s it uniformly £10 for all 
ranks? — £10 for all ranks, or a tenth, whichever is 
the greater, so that if a man’s pay is under £100 a 
year the widow gets £10, and where it is over £100 
she would got the teuth. 

7048. Mr. Headlam. — Is not more given in the case 
of a man who is killed in the execution of his duty? — 
I do not think so. 

7049. Mr. Staukie.— There is in tlio Rovnl Irish 
Constabulary? — I do not think we have anything of 
the sort. 

7050. It may be increased in tho case of widows of 
men who have lost their lives in the execution of their 
duty?— I do not think so. The case of a man dving 
of heart complaint immediately after lie had to run 
is one that occurs to me, and I would bo glad if vou 
could possibly do anything for those people. We ivill 
give you evidence about it if you care to have it. I 
am only just drawing attention 'to it. Even under the 
Old Age Pensions Act the pension amounts to £13 a 
year, and widows of policemen, when pensionable, 
might get- 1/- a day. 

7051. The Chairman. — All those pensions and allow- 
ances for children, and so on, cannot bo expected to be 
anything like a maintenance, and it never was intended 
that that- should be so? — And it never was enough. 

7052. It is only an assistance to people who, ' for 

the' future, will have to earn their own subsistence? 

It is not more than that. 

7053. Mr. Starkie. — A pension is not given at all in 
the English Force in tlie case of natural death; it is 
only where the husband dies from some injury received 
m the execution of liis dutv? — I don’t know 

7054. The Chairman.— T hat must be considered in 
connection with the R.I.C.?— Well, there is also the 
case of a man dying immediately after leaving the 
service. The Act provides this— that if a man dies 
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immediately after lie leaves the service, you talie the 
amount that he would receive within the year if he had 
lived the year, and you deduct from it the amount 
that he has actually received up to the day of his death; 
and then the remainder may be given to the widow. 
That is what the Act says, but the interpretation of it 
is that only half is given to the widow and £1 a year 
for every child up to the age of 15; that is to say 
that if there is a child of 14, £1 is given; if there is 
a child of 12, .-£3 is given, and if there is a child of 1 
year old, £14. That automatic scale was settled, I 
think, in the year 1885 or 1886, but it was settled 
without the consent of, or oven without the knowledge 
of, the Commissioner at the time, and it referred to 
some warrant which was not a warrant which pur- 
ported to touch the Act of 1883. I think, rather a 
hard rule. The reason I mention it is that only a 
short time ago the rule was applied for the first time 
to the ease of an officer of the Dublin Force. There 
was an Inspector who died a couple of mouths after 
he was pensioned. The full amount coming to him 
was £104 odd. The widow was granted £52, which 
was half. I mean to say that the net amount of the 
difference between his pay and what he had received 
was £104, and accordingly under the Act the whole 
£104 might have been given to the family. Instead 
of that, only half the money, or £52, was given to the 
widow and £14 to tbe family. They had one child, a 
year old, and that child got the £14, that is £66 in all. 

I felt it necessary to represent the case very strongly, 
and asked for some reconsideration; and we got an 
answer that £18 would be given instead of £14, that 
is, £70 instead of £66. I think that was the answer. 

7055. Who made the rule? — It appears to have 
been some Treasury rule. 

7056. Does the statute say specifically that the half 
is to be given? — It only says that the wholfe “ may ” 
be given. 

7057. Mr. Heabtam. — I suppose it was intended 
that that should be the maximum? — You might say the 
same for any other pension. My point is this — that 
these eases are evidently individual eases, and each of 
them should be tried on its own merits. They could 
be settled between the Commissioner and the Treasury 
Remembrancer, who is on the spot, better than in 
London. I know the circumstances, and I think it 
would be more satisfactory if such cases could be 
arranged between me and the Treasury Remembrancer. 
I could not understand why the provision of the Act 
to benefit the family of whom I have just spoken should 
be reduced under a rule of which I knew nothing, nor 
why some £30 should not have been given to tl em. 

7058. I think that there is a rule, probably dealing 
•with the service as a whole, and that that may have 
been drawn up presumably on precedents, but I ain 
speaking without knowledge? — We contend that that 
rule ought not to apply under our Act, especially when 
it had not been brought before the notice of any of my 
predecessors. In fact this occurred for the first time, 
aud this was the first time I saw the papers. I 
•should like perhaps to say somethiug about the whole 

uestion of pay, but I do not want to go into any 

etails with regard to it, because I think the men put 
their own ease, and their own case seems to me to bo 
a matter for themselves rather than for me. 

7059. The Chairman. — They put their own ease very 
fully? — I think they did. But I just want to say a 
word about a kindred matter. It lias in the past been 
held generally that the lowest rate of pay of the Chief 
Inspectors is equal to the highest rate of pay of ordi- 
nary Inspectors. The sergeants of the detective branch 
•appear in the past fo have always gone up to the rate 
of the station sergeants. As there are no station ser- 
geants in the “ G ” Division that seems to have been 
done. Then the detective officers get the highest rate 
•of pay given to constables of the ordinary Force. I 
thought I ought to mention these points. Now some of 
the men feel that their increments are rather long, 
that is, there are too many increments, and that it 
takes too long to get the highest rate. 

7060. Mr. Headlam. — Would they prefer a smaller 
Increment at shorter periods? — They would prefer 
quicker increments to get to the top of their pay. I 
will take the Superintendent of the “ G ” Division. 
He has got 10 increments, and I think that that is 


too many. The ordinary Superintendents have 7, but 
the Superintendent of the “ G ” Division has 10, and 
I think that might be shortened. Then there is another 
question. I observe that the Superintendents are the 
only rank that got no lodging allowance in 1901. In 
1901, when the principle of lodging allowance was 
admitted, and all the ranks got lodging allowance, for 
some reason, I don’t know why, the Superintendents 
got none. There are 3 Superintendents that have 
houses at the present time. 

7061. Official houses? — The Superintendent at- head- 
quarters lias a house which belongs to the Board of 
Works, but we have always been able to apportion it 
to the Superintendent at headquarters. The Superin- 
tendent of the “ G ” Division has a house which 
appears to belong to the Government, and that has 
been handed over, and we put the Superintendent there. 
There is a small house attached to and belonging to 
Fitzgibbon Street Barraeks, which is now occupied by 
the Superintendent of “ C ” Division. 

7062. Three out of seven are already provided with 
quarters at the public expense? — Yes, at present- it 
happens to be so. 

7063. As a matter of fact they are? — As a matter of 
fact they are. The houses occupied by the Superinten- 
dent at headquarters and by the Superintendent of 
tlie " G " Division have been so occupied for a long 
time; but the house in Fitzgibbon Street- was intended 
for an Inspector. Tbe Superintendent- asked whether 
he might live there, and he got leave to do so. In- 
spectors get lodging allowance, Superintendents do not. 

7064. The. present arrangement in Fitzgibbon Street 
is that you have put- the Superintendent into a house 
instead of putting the Inspector into it, who would 
lose his lodging allowance? — I know that- the Super- 
intendents have no lodging allowance, and I know that 
they have asked for it. 

7*065. The Chairman. — You say the Superintendents 
got a considerable increase of salary at that time, from 
£250 to £300, and lost a servant-, horse and house? — 
Yes, but will you allow me to put it in this way — that 
the whole of the ranks of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police got a lodging allowance except the Superinten- 
dents. The married men got a lodging allowance after 
10 years’ service, and it has been reduced since then to 
7 years. The sergeants, station sergeants and Inspec- 
tors all got a lodging allowance, but the one rank of 
Superintendent did not get any, and why I do not know', 
and now they ask for a lodging allowance, aud it is 
for you to say whether you recommend it or not; all 
I wish to do is to point out that discrepancy, and to 
say that I should like to see them get the nllowauce. 

”7066. Mr. Starkie. — They may not have asked for it 
in 1901? — I fancy they did not, but they aslt for it 
now, and I should like to back up that application. I 
do not know whether it is of any use, ray saying a 
word with regard to the application of the Inspectors. 
I should like to point out that, with the exception of 
the ono Chief Inspector of the “ G ” Division, we have 
no Chief Inspectors. Elsewhere duties that are per- 
formed by the Chief Inspectors are performed by In- 
spectors liere. Now, the last point with regard to pay 
that I have to put forward, is one to which I attach 
some importance, nnd I should be glad if you would 
consider it. I think there might be a certain sum of, 
money put at the disposal of the Commissioner for the 
time being, for what I call Merit pay. Wo have no 
merit pay in the D.M.P., and other Forces seem to 
have a class they call the Star Class (that is so in 
Liverpool), a class of men who get one shilling per 
week extra pay. My idea is to do what is, to a certain 
extent-, done in the* Army, and to have what may be 
called merit pay, to be given when a man deserves it. 
I tliink also, merit pay should be calculated in pension. 
The man who gets merit pay should be placed in a 
grade, and if any one of them misconducts himself lie 
should be removed from that grade, just in the same 
way as a sergeant who misconducts himself is reduced 
to the rank and pay of a constable ; so, merit pay -would 
not be given to a man who did not deserve it. There 
are some men who cannot be promoted because they 
have not got the capacity, or for other reasons, but if 
they get into the Merit Class they might be given one 
shilling or two shillings a week extra, and I think it 
would be an advantage. 
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7067. The Chairman. — You propose that there should 
be so much allowed to them every year? — Yes. 

7008. Dou’t you think a proposal of that sort would 
rather tend to be automatic as regards the distribu- 
tion of it? — Perhaps it would be eventually. I think 
also you would get a grade of specially reliable and 
self-respecting constables. They have the system in 
certain police forces. It is analogous to good conduct 
pay in the army; it is a recognition of men of good 
conduct and of long service who, through no fault of 
their own, can never be promoted. I do not think a 
man should get it much before 18 or 20 years' service. 

7069. Mr. Headlam. — There is an item for rewards, 
I think? — Yes, for rewards for special work tud for 
extra pay for doing duty in plain clothes. 

7070. What is the extra pay given for ; is it for extra 
duty? — No, it is an allowance rather for wear and 
tear of plain clothes. Also special rewards may be 
given; for instance, a man conducts a particular 
ease well, and shows a great deal of police ability, nnd 
he may get a special money reward for his work, the 
money being provided out of the item for rewards. 
That is a different thing from what I call merit pay. 

• Starkie. — A sum of £400 a year would 

give 2/- a week to about 60?— I think it would 
work out about that, and sometimes, in the case of a 
sergeant, he might get higher. I think a merit class is 
a good thing to have. Now there are three small 
points. The first time the pay of the Dublin police 
was made statutory was in 1883. It was not so before 
that date, and I do not know why the Irish police pay 
should be made statutory; the Irish police are the ouly 
body m the service of the Government that has a 
statutory pay. In the case of the army, I believe it 
is faxed by Royal Warrant, and why the pay of the 
Dublin police should be fixed by statute I do not 
Know. W hen a revision of pay becomes necessarv, the 
question has often to be adjourned, I suppose on 
account of the increasing difficulties in getting Acts 
of Parliament passed, and I think that is a serious 
matter. As I understand, the original Act had nothing 
about pay m it. Pension is a different thing, and 
, settled by statute, but I do not know of any 
other body in the service of the King that is under 
tile restriction of having a statutory limitation of pay. 
Ilie next point is this : In 1899 it was agreed that the 
£r™^ paid t , he Acc °untant aud Secretary of the 
tw'rWH ^equate, and it was settled with the 
then Chief Secretary and the Treasury that- a Bill should 
be introduced taking away the statutorv limitation of 
this particular salary. An opportunity "for doing this 
did not present itself till 1905, when Mr. Long intro- 
duced a special Bill, but the Bill was abandoned It 
was again introduced by his successors, but without 
result, in 1906, then in 1907, then 1911, and then in 
, i . ’ s ,° we liav ? had ** special Bills to get this small 
thing done, and we have never been able to get it 
passed. The third point refers to an alteration in 
D.M.P. boundary; m the year 1901 the Citv of Dublin 
boundary was increased which necessitated an exten- 
sion of the Dublin Police area. But the extension 
then made is not sufficient, and a further increase has 
to be made. 

, y°3i 2 ' The CHAnmAN.— I suggest with regard to the 
boundary question that you should communicate with 
the Treasury and the Chief Secretarv. I do not think 

with it? ~ V ^ well,° itwillbe 
best to deal with it as you sav. 


7078. Mr. Headlam. — What have you to say about 
recruits; have you had a very serious decrease in the 
number? — I am afraid that we have; our recruits are 
not coming forward in the same way as in the past. 
Contrary to former experience, whenever we have to 
call up a batch of recruits we find we have exhausted 
our list of first-class candidates, and we have fre- 
quently to go into the second class for men, and that 
means men of inferior physique. I would refer you 
to the Return* presented by Mr. Mngill, which shows 
how the number of young men presenting themselves 
for service in the D.M.P. lias decreased during the past 
few years. 

7074. There is a difference in quality, do you think? 
— Yes, I think there is. A second-class man is never 
as good, as regards physique, as a first-class man. We 
have taken more second-class candidates in now than 
I can remember before. 

7075. Those ave all men that are well over the stan- 
dard height. You have got an arbitrary height stan- 
dard above your public standard?— Oui- public stan- 
dard is 5 feet 10 inches, but wo seldom take men 
under 5 feet 11 inches. 

7078. Your resignations have not increased? — We- 
liad an increased amount of resignations last year; 
but of course that may have been due to various causes. 
The Return presented by Mr. Mngill shows the number 
of vacancies during the past year. 

7077. You have no objection to take ox-soldiers? — 
Oh, no; I should be very glad to get them, and we. do 
take, them up to a certain number. I have no objec- 
tion to take them, and we do take them. 

7078. The Chairman. — But a very large proportion of 
reservists would not do?— We could not do that. If we- 
did we might lose too many of our men; but when- 
ever I find what I consider a decent soldier, I am 
only too glad to get him. 

7079. Mr. Headlam. — Have you had any correspon- 
dence with Sir E. Ward's Committee about it? — Yes, 
and we filled up certain returns; we often get men of 
the Irish Guards; they are well disciplined and well 
trained, and they are all Irishmen, and I am glad to 
get them when they are suitable and can be recom- 
mended by the Commanding Officer. 

7080. We are asked to say how far the costs of 
improvements in pay might lie met by improvements 
in organisation.. Have you anything to say about 
improvements in organisation, or nave you any 
economies to suggest?— I do not think I have any 
economies to suggest, but I do not think that the- 
increases I propose are very 6erious. 

7081. I was not saying that?— I think they aro very 
small. I 'have made economies with regard io the- 
building and I hope to be able to make them in the 
future. I think that question of building is rather a 
serious one. 

7082. The changes you propose are all fitted on to- 
the existing organisation. You do not see anv way in 
winch the organisation might bo altered?— No, t do 
not quite see how it could. I do not seo at the pre- 
sent moment how we could alter anything in the sense- 
of economy. 

7088. Mr. Starkie.— There wore no Superintendents 
examined m the 1901 Inquiry as witnesses; they were 
Ti re , pr !? en , •, aud nobod y mentioned them at' all?— 
1 don t think they were mentioned, and that perhaps, 
was the reason why they were left out in tho cold 


The Committee adjourned for luncheon and resumed at 2 p.m. 
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Dublin Metropolitan Police. Of course, we are 
much more concerned in tire country generally with 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. Well that body assists 
us in such a number of ways, and so efficiently, and 
in matters so essential to tire administration with 
which the Department is concerned, that I have often 
wondered what we should do if they were not there. 
Certainly supposing they were not there, a consider^ 
able corps of people would have to be employed and 
paid to do the same duty as the police do for us. 

7085. Mr. Headlam. — C an you tell us who does the 
similar duty in England? — Well, I could hot precisely 
say oS-hand. 


7086. It is the police, I suppose? — No, there are a 
lot of things that are not done by the police. For 
statistics they have to have special enumerators paid. 

7087. I mean especially in connection with Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease? — They have nobody doing work which 
corresponds to the work that the police do for us. 
They have the local authority officials, both police and 
lay officials of different kinds, administering a con- 
siderable proportion of their work under the Diseases of 
Animals Act. They make an order scheduling a 
particular district; the execution of that order is mainly 
carried out in England by the officials of the local 
authority. 

7088. That is to say the sanitary officials? — Sani- 
tary and Public Health and veterinary officials and 
their police. Wo have no extent of staff corresponding 
to that in Ireland, and that work is covered for us by 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

7089. The county authorities in Ireland have a 
veterinary staff, have they not? — They have veterinary 
surgeons who carry out some of the administration 
■of the Diseases of Animals Acts for _us. 

7090. But have they not a large sanitary staff as tire 
English authorities have? — No, they have not, but the 
local authorities employ veterinary surgeons under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts whose salaries are paid to the 
extent of one-half out of local rates, and the remaining 
half paid by the Department. These come under cur 
supervision. Mr. Butler will tell you what the 
police do in reference to the collection of agricultural 
statistics. That system is very elaborate. I will only 
mention about it this fact— that we have had in recent 
years test surveys, as they are called, of the work of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in collecting statistics, 
regular scientific test surveys, made in different places, 
to ascertain the accuracy of their work. _ Well, that 
test survey has vindicated in really a striking way the 
accuracy and completeness of the statistical work done 
by the ‘Royal Irish Constabulary. 

'7091. The Chairman. — That is very satisfactory? — 
Very satisfactory, and we are prepared to say in the 
Department from those tests that there cannot he in 
•any country a more accurate collection of agricultural 
statistics and data than that which is furnished by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. There are various reasons 
for that besides the fact that the men are all trained 
men accustomed to discipline, trained in accurate 
methods and methodical work. There is the 
fact that thev arc nearly all drawn from the agricul- 
tural classes, nnd they know every goat and 
sheep and dog and bullock in the country round their 
districts; they take an interest in what is going on, 
and they can almost tell from walking about the extent 
■of any man’s crop and the amount of manure he puts 
down, so they have got a sort of latent knowledge, if 
I may call it so, which is of immense assistance to 
them in that work. That very same quality has 
immensely enhanced the value of their work in con- 
nection with Foot-and-Mouth Disease, because they 
-are all acciistomed to handling live stock, and know all 
about their management and movement, and the 
habits of the men who are dealing with them. Now 
in other countries— on the Continent, for example— 
they have never been able to cope with Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. They have attempted it in the most elaborate 
wav and on precisely the same lines as w;e are 
attempting the suppression of Foot-and-Moutli Disease, 
■and they have quite failed to get control of it up to 
this, so that in France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Holland Russia, and other continental countries, it 
Is beyond their control, and they have it all the time 


and to a wholesale extent. Now it is curious that one 
of the difficulties even in Prussia, with their highly- 
developed police and military organisation, is that the 
men whom they have to employ in this duty are not 
sufficiently acquainted with agricultural conditions to 
be of real use to them. I put an article in our 
journal at the time of the 1912 outbreak that gives a 
number of facts about the continental methods, and I 
might make a quotation from that here which is of 
some interest. This is with regard to Holland : — 

“ The Dutch Veterinary Authorities experienced some 
difficulty in carrying out the important work of guard- 
ing infected farms and areas which it had been found 
necessary to isolate or restrict. This duty could not 
be undertaken by the parish constables, whose numbers 
were too few, and who besides had also other impor- 
tant duty to perform. The two remaining police ser- 
vices — the State police and Mounted Constabulary — 
did excellent work for a time, but even their numbers 
were soon insufficient to cope with the large number 
of infected places which required to be watched. Civi- 
lian guards were also tried, but of these there was no 
great choice at times when work was plentiful, and so 
unsuitable persons had sometimes to be employed. The 
use of the military was not very successful either, not 
indeed because they were military, but because it was 
not. easy to control the movements of a lot of young 
men when they were off duty in the villages, and when 
the regulations which they had been brought down to 
enforce were apt to he forgotten. Besides, the question 
of quarters was always a difficult problem. The expe- 
rience gained was, on the whole, that persons employed 
at this work, whether civilians, police, or soldiers, must 
be well instructed in their duties, must fully grasp 
the nature of the responsibility confided to them, 
and must not forget that responsibility even in their 
leisure moments. Persons detailed for these duties 
must be very carefully selected, and, if possible, should 
undergo some little preliminary training to fit them foi 
their work.” I have pointed out here that we had the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, who had got all these 
qualities, at our service in Ireland, and that very little 
explanation of the technical part of the duty sufficed 
to make them thoroughly efficient. Now in Ireland the 
difficulty of coping with this disease is probably g-eater 
than that in any other country, for the reason that, 
with one exception in Europe, the density -if entile on 
the land is greater in Ireland than it is in any ciber 
country. We have at normal times more than 28 
cattle per hundred acres on the land in Ireland, as 
against 15 per hundred acres in Germany, 11 in 
France, 15 in England, Q in Scotland, and 10 in 
Austria-Hungary. In all those countries, except 
England and Scotland, the disease exists wholesale 
over the country with thousands and thousands of out- 
breaks every year. I should say, too, that_ two 
vears ago the outbreak came on us in the middle 
of the season when the density of cattle on the pasture 
lands is greater than at any other time of the year, 
and it would be perhaps 50 per hundred acres. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we have that extraordi- 
nary difficulty, we have been so far able to cope with 
it. We are in the middle of very serious trouble now , 
but I have no hesitation in saying that were it not for 
the Royal Irish Constabulary it would be quite impos- 
sible, in such conditions as these, to get any control of 
the disease. They assist us in all this Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease work, and I should like to mention this, that 
the Foot-nnd-Mouth Disease duty is a new and addi- 
tional duty east upon them within the last two years. 
It was thirty years since we had had any Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease before in Ireland, and at that time the 
disease was not treated as it is now, and no thoroughly 
effective attempts to control it, in the state of know- 
ledge at that period, eould have been made. 

7092. Mr. Headlam. — The police were not used the 
last time? These operations that we are carrying on 
against the disease were not then so thoroughly or so 
strikingly employed. 

7098. Mr. Starkie. — It was largely allowed to die 
out?— It ran through the whole country, and lasted 
nearly two vears, and affected practically every 
county in Ireland. Let me toll what they do 
for us. They prevent all movements of animals in 
scheduled districts where movements are prohibited by 
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the Department 's orders, and then they draw this cordon 
sanitae.re round every infected area, and they watch 
and guard the infected places, and prevent the move- 
ments of unauthorised persons in and out. They see 
to the disinfection that it is necessary to have carried 
out at ail those infected places. Nobody is allowed to 
come off an infected farm without being disinfected, 
and he receives a varying amount of Jeye’s Fluid on his 
boots, and all that, and the police see to that. If you 
look at page 12 of that Report* you will see a picture 
of labourers coming off a place, and getting themselves 
disinfected. 

7094. There is a picture of a man being actually dis- 
infected? — Yes, that is another process of disinfection, 
and if you look at page 13 you will see those labourers 
that are mentioned. You will see -labourers handing 
in their tools to the police. Those labourers are 
the men who are employed when animals have to be 
slaughtered, to carry out all that sort of work, and you 
will see a great pit that is being dug; you will see a 
picture of one of those pits on page 25,' and you will 
see these labourers at work aud the police superintend- 
ing them. They often see to their tools being handed 
over, so as to secure that they are disinfected, and that 
the men are not allowed to go off amongst unauthorised 
people, _ and thus cam- the infection. There is a verv 
good picture ou page 30 of the cycling corps. In order 
to have the cordon nanitaire as effective as possible, the 
men are moiuited on bicycles, and patrol the roads, 
so that one is in touch with another, and so as to 
let nothing pass. In page 18 j-ou will see them paving 
the labourers. Again they enforce obedience to' the 
orders prohibiting movement of hay and straw and 
orders relating to the control of the dogs and ’other 
animals. They prosecute for offences against the 
orders. They report suspected eases to the Depart- 
ment and to the local veterinary inspectors. Thev act 
m this respect very largely as our eyes and ears or 
they supplement the eyes and ears of our local veteri- 
nary- inspectors and agricultural inspectors in looking 
out for symptoms of disease or any rumour that it mar 
be about. And they superintend- all that work of 
slaughter, burial, disinfection, and valuation of 
animals. They accompany our inspectors who carrv out 
the inspections of live stock, and who are at present, 
and have been for weeks past, engaged in the elaborate 
tracing down of hundreds of calves which had either 
direct or indirect connection with the sale at Cork, 

xrf w i, 4 Y t * hus h A ve be , en carriers of infection. 
VYe have had to trace these through all the fairs end 
farms through which they ramified. The police 
help our men at all that, and valuable help it is. P Thev 
help us in issuing licence forms for exceptional move- 
ments in scheduled districts, and in supervising the 
movement of animals specially licensed ; for instance 
Z' r J" d °"JV St ? Cti0n , fil ' St and a11 movement is 
and thea in order to facilitate people for 
Yhf * n $ P ur P oses > for breeding purposes, for the 
purpose of the meat- supply, f 0r example, in Dublin, we 
allow movements to be made on licence The 

to'morp" 1 ! >e ,n , speeted nnd Sconces will then be given 
to move them to a particular place either to n 
slaughter house in the town for slaughterer from 
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of England defends entirely upon the Irish stores, 
and any disease here would spread through Eng- 
land to an enormous extent, greater than would 
be due to an originating source in Great Britain itself, 
aud therefore all those measures are in the interests 
of protecting Great Britain from disease as well as 
Ireland. Well, these slieep-dipping orders are in- 
tended to guard against any breach of the Contagious 
Disease of Animals Acts, and in this the police are a 
great help to us. At the commencement of the dip- 
ping season in each year the police serve personally 
on each owner the forms prescribed for uso under the 
sheep-dipping orders. They send to local authori- 
ties notices of intention to dip received from sheep 
owners, and declarations as to dipping. While on 
patrol they keep watch to sec that dipping is being 
carried out and report eases of failure to comply with 
the orders. They furnish to the local authorities be- 
fore the commencement of each dipping period a list 
of names and addresses of all owners of sheep in each 
Constabulary sub-district. They keep at the police 
barracks stocks of forms for use under the orders and 
issue these forms to applicants. Within the last few 
years additional orders relating to sheep-dipping in 
special districts have been made by the Department, 
and these orders have imposed additional duties on the- 
police in the districts concerned. Now, as to swine fever,, 
another disease, the Dublin Metropolitan Police give us 
help, and I should say that within the Metropolitan 
District of Dublin, which is now actively at this 
moment brought into the sphere of foot-and-mouth 
disease operations because of the outbreak at Ktepaside,. 
within that area the Dublin Metropolitan Police assist 
us in just the same way as the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary; so practically everything ‘ I have said 
about the Royal Irish Constabulary in the rest of 
the country applies to the Metropolitan Police 
when it comes to operations of this nature within 
the Metropolitan area. In the case of swine 
fever the Dublin Metropolitan Police exercise a certain 
control over dealers’ licenses under tho Dublin Swine 
Fever Order. The police both in Dublin and else- 
where see to the proper cleansing and disinfecting of 
premises where swine fever has occurred nnd emplov 
labour on behalf of the Department for carrying out 
this work. They have also duties in connection with the 
°wine Fever (Movement from Ireland) Orders of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of Great Britain, 
they keep stocks of forms at the barracks to be issued 
to persons wishing to export swine to Great Britain, 
they countersign the declarations of owners of these 
swme and satisfy themselves as to the correctness of 
the declarations. There is a new Order now the 
tuberculosis Order, and new operations, as you are 
aware Sn- David, are contemplated for the control of 
that disease. This lias placed additional duties 
*- p0 r “'ey have to receive nnd forward 
notifications of supposed cases of tuberculosis in cattle 
and see that the detention requirements when imposed 
V ley aro , frequently asked to report 
to the Department as to circumstances arising in con- 
nection with the enforcement of the Order. Then 
them is attendance at fairs. They attend at railway 
2“ 011 the occasion of fairs, and see that- no- 
cmelty to animals or overcrowding in railway wnecons- 
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in the working of those Acts and in many other ways 
besides those I have named. They receive and for- 
ward to the Department, the Local Authorities, and the 
local Veterinary Inspector reports as to all the various 
animal diseases scheduled under the Acts as well as 
those I have mentioned. They themselves take op- 
portunities of inquiring and reporting on the healtl] of 
live stock, and they supervise premises where restric- 
tions of any sort whatever are in force and prevent 
illegal movements and breaches of the Department’s 
orders. Now that is on the veterinary side of the 
work. 

7098. Tell us the procedure. Do you, when there 
is an outbreak, communicate directly with the Con- 
stabulary of the district, or communicate with head- 
quarters here? — Yes, we communicate with headquar- 
ters; but by arrangement with the Inspector-General 
after the thing is started we communicate direct. 
At the beginning, when this visitation comes upon 
us, I usually have a personal consultation with Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, or a couple of notes pass between 
us, and he puts the Constabulary in motion, and then if 
we issue a new order suddenly, such as we have con- 
stantly to do (we had to do it the other night), we will 
send both by wire and post our notification as regards 
that order direct to the County Inspectors, the District 
Inspectors, and also to the head constable in charge 
of barracks, so that they may know as quickly as pos- 
sible; and then, of course, we communicate with 
headquarters and that is all ratified and sanctioned by 
them. Then I should say that the officers of the police, 
the County and District Inspectors, in very many 
instances, in nearly all instances, when they have 
grasped what was required, have thrown themselves 
into the thing with great zeal. Some of them have 
showm a commanding sort of efficiency about it, 
and originality and initiative too in supporting our 
measures by measures which often appear almost like a 
military proceeding. For example, in Mullingar two 
years ago when 37 outbreaks appeared at once owing 
to there being a number of town premises connected 
with each other, and the animals coming from town 
parks round about, it was an awful problem; but every 
one of those farms was marked out by the police with 
a red flag, so that people coming along the road could 
see the danger spots and keep away from them. 
They thought of that idea of red flags themselves; 
and they make suggestions which are very helpful. 
That is all on the veterinary side ; but in the regular 
work of the agricultural branch also they give us a groat 
deal of help. They make confidential inquiries for us 
of various kinds and their reports in consequence of 
these inquiries are of very great assistance to us. 
4gain for the Fisheries Branch they also make confi- 
dential inquiries when necessary, and they witness 
delivery of boats, gear, etc., to borrowers of fisheries 
loans, and witness signatures to promissory notes and 
other documents. 

7099. The Chairman. — I suppose your information 
also covers the fact that the same class of assistance 
is derived from the police by the Congested Districts 
Board everywhere? — I assume it is; and in the every 
day work of our agricultural branch they put up the 
notices in front of the barracks when we give warning 
to the people to spray their potatoes and warnings 
about seeds, manures, adulterations, and so on. All 
that work in the way of checking the adulteration of 
food stuffs and of manures which we have to deal with 
is directly assisted by the police too. "We have had 
to make an order recently in connection with a dis- 
ease called black scab in potatoes, the disease having 
come to the County Dow r n from England recently, 
and we have had to put that district, as regards re- 
moval of potatoes, the digging or movement of potatoes, 
under prohibition, and the police, of couse, enforce 
that order. 

7100. Well, really you have borne very high testi- 

mony to their usefulness, and also to the fact that 
they do not draw the line as to what they would or 
would not do for you. They do whatever may be 
necessary? — Quite so. I may say we put into our 

Report, of which you have got a copy, several in- 
stances of the way in which the police work, and at 
the conclusion we pay a strong tribute to both the 


Royal Irish Constabulary and the Metropolitan Police. 
And there is another point that we mention, which is 
of interest, and that is the great advantage of the ex- 
istence of a police force under central Government 
control in this work, and in. the fact of there bein'’ 
such a force with adequate reserves and common to all 
counties, which can be moved from different points to 
points at which their presence is needed, on an order 
made at headquarters thus permitting the movement 
of additional men to augment the normal strength of 
any distant centre in a manner which is not so readily 
practicable with separate county forces. I think that 
practically covers all I wanted to say. 

7101. The Chairman. — We are very much obliged to 
you for taking the trouble of preparing that informa- 
tion for us and also for coming here. 

7102. Mr. Headlam. — One question about these agri- 
cultural statistics, and the services of the Constabulary. 
You attach great importance to those statistics and you 
find them very well collected by the police? — Yes. 

7103. If there were no police, say, or a small force 
of police, what would you have to do to get the statis- 
tics? — We should probably have to employ somebody 
else 

7104. Travelling enumerators or something of that 
sort? — Yes, something of that sort-. 

7105. People of a clerical class? — Well, on the spur 
of the moment I would not like to commit myself as to 
the sort of person that one would have to employ then. 
You might attach this duty to somebody who was doing 
other duties in the district, but there is no doubt of 
this that you would have to pay from some source 
for this duty which you would take off the police, 
and I think it would be very hard to find a body 
that would do these statistics in such a systematic 
fashion. The police seem to me (I am not speaking 
of the number of them, for that is another question, 
and I cannot offer any opinion on that), but the police 
seem to me to do such a number of duties of various 
kinds for various Government Departments in Ireland, 
other than what is ordinarily considered Constabulary 
duty, that the probability is that- if they were not there 
you would have to call on an enormous body of other 
officials to discharge these duties. 

7106. The Chairman. — Of course, as regards the col- 
lection of agricultural statistics they are in a favourable 
position, because there is a register of householders in 
every police barrack for that particular sub-district, 
containing particulars of the man and his family and 
his holding, so that the enumerator could check him- 
self when he gets his papers as to every townland 
lie does. But, however, it is very satisfactory to hear 
from you that with your scientific test you found great 
accuracy? — Yes, great accuracy: and the fact that these 
men understand farming matters, and have been 
brought up from and belong to the farming class, means 
that they can instinctively know what is on a farm. 
Now, suppose a townsman went out to collect statistics, 
a farmer could if he wished throw dust in his eyes in 
telling him how many stock he had, and how much 
lie had put down of a particular crop, but he could not 
do that with a resident Royal Irish Constabulary man. 

7107. Mr. Starkie. — He would not accurately know 
the limits of the sub-district either in the same way as 
a policeman? — Even suppose he did, unless he was bred 
in the country and Ead that instinctive grasp of agri- 
cultural questions, he could not get hold of the facts so 
well. I think that largely accounts for the aeenracy 
of their agricultural statistics; they know as well as 
the farmer himself exactly what he has put into the 
ground and what he has got on the ground 

7108. Mr. Headram. — How long have the Force been 
taking the agricultural statistics? — They were taking 
agricultural statistics for the Government before our 
Department came into existence. It began from the be- 
ginning with us, and the Land Commission were doing 
these statistics before we took them over. We took all 
those statistics from the Land Commission and certain 
other statistics from the Registrar General, and grouped 
them all into a service of economic statistics. Prac- 
tically all economic statistics of Ireland are now' collec- 
ted by our Department, and we organised a branch 
called the Statistics and Intelligence Branch for that 

2 S 
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service, and for tlie service generally, intelligence work. 
That is the branch which Mr. Butler represents here. 
There is one point that I forgot to mention. The only 
instance in which, I think, the Department pays the 
police for any service is that- of Ship Inspectors. We 
have in Dublin, and I do not think anywhere else, 
possibly in Belfast, about four constables in Govern- 
ment service who receive a payment from us, an extra 
payment. That is the only instance in which we pay 


the police for work, and the only way in which wo 
are able to give any other sort of return is in con- 
nection with the appointment of Ship Inspectors. As 
a rule the men we appoint to the service arc ex-con- 
stables, either of the Royal Irish Constabulary or of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police. Speaking from 
memory, I should say there are about 50 of these 
Ship Inspectors’ posts in Ireland, and when the men 
retire other constables are eligible. 


Mr. Thomas Butleii examined. 


7109. The Chairman. — What is your position, Mr. 
Butler? — Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

7110. What we want you to do is to give us the 
comparative prices of agricultural produce and tlie 
comparative prices of labour in any and every part of 
Ireland that comes within the scope of your investiga- 
tion? — Of course, any information I can give you in 
the first place is for Ireland. That is all I can do. 
In the next place they are not our figures at all ; but 
the figures extracted from the Board of Trade Report, 
figures relating to Ireland and Irish conditions. We 
are simply a Department of Agriculture and we are not 
interested in the industrial side of the work of the 
country, and therefore we would not of ourselves ever 
collect- statistics of wages or anything of that nature. 

7111. Mr. Headlam. — Not even agricultural wages? 
— We do, yes, wages of agricultural labourers and 
cattle-men, and two or three things like that; but there 
I am a little bit unfortunate for your purpose, because 
we made some five or six years ago a change in the 
classification of those people in the country, and the 
figures therefore of last year are not comparable, say, 
with the figures of ten years ago. They were formerly 
men and women, boys and girls, winter and summer. 
Now it is ploughmen, cattle-men, and other labourers, 
and the same distinction as regards females, so it is 
not possible to give comparative figures at all, and 
therefore I have had to confine myself to such figures 
as the Board of Trade collects with regard to agricul- 
tural labourers. I have prepared some statements, 
some tabular statements, and it is t**e only way I can 
give you any information. I am sorry that I have not 
been able to do more, so as to prepare a regular detailed 
statement for you. 


7112. The Chairman. — Supposing you begin now at 
the wages of persons engaged in agricultural labour, 
and give us that?-— Yes, I want to give the wages. 
There are wages in certain occupations, of course. 
Ihere are a few trades in Belfast and Dublin. There 
is one table showing the difference in the number of 
hours work. Now, the gas workers in Dublin. The 
i nAr ave * a £ e rate of wa s es in Dublin from 1885 
to 1906. I am not able to give you actually the same 
vears all through. There are foremen and gangers, coke 
filters or trimmers, fitters, pipe-layers, lamp-lighters, 
general labourers, that- is engaged in cleaning and 
different occupations. Now, to give you the percentage 
of increase, I see in the case of foremen there is an 
increase of 23 per cent, between 1885 and 1906; coke 
fillers, 33 per cent, increase; pipe-layers, 2.3. Now 
here I have figures in the building trades, workers in 
the building trades between 1886 and 1906. There have 
been increases in the wages varying from 1.5 to- 18.6. 
- Tbat is tte x vari °U8 persons engaged?— Masons 
aSfkb™'ms" P plutaor., 


’ « e h Anr a r ?P resenta tive of the Board c 
Trade here Mr. M'Leod, win gave very full an 
elaborate statistics taken from the Board of Trad 
S0 - tbat ex f e P t in the way that they bear upo 
m . formatl ,°n that you are about to give m 
you need not go laboriously into that?— The informs 
tion, of course, that Mr. M'Leod has given you I ar 
sure i S d^tmetly good, and it is bound to be; but i 

fi ^L?i flCe i- LaW T? 0t £ ad mueh time t0 dow 
and consider this. You have got to pick out fror 
Department’s report figures relating to you 

wTth ?h StnC - ^ he , n y ° U have nob had anything to d 
orlf v mal arrangement or making up of thos 
Z h ^° r 1 sho . ul , d ,lke to have gone more fully int 
the matter in a statement; but all I can do is to giv 


you a set of tables, which I can hand in, and a sot 
of diagrams, to show you graphically the position 
and the progress of affairs. For instance, this little 
diagram that I am looking at this moment was the 
one I was reforring to when I was talking of the agri- 
cultural labourers, and that shows that tho per- 
centage increase in agricultural labourers’ wages from 
1883 to 1901 was 14.4. The increase from 1901 to 1912 
is 13.6 per cent. 

7115. How much would that be for the two periods? 
— Practically 28 per cent, for the two periods from 1883 
to 1912. Now, I have the average price of beef per 
1121bs. The percentage decrease from 1883 to 1901 
was 17.G per cent. The percentage increase from 1901. 
to 1913 is 18 per cent. In mutton the percentage of 
increase from 1901 to 1913 is 16.1 per cent. There 
was a decrease in the previous period. Now ns to tho 
price of pork, in the first place, from 38H3 to 1901 
there was a decrease of 0.3 per cent. From 1901 to 1011} 
there is an increase of 80 per cent., that is in that recent 
period of 12 years, and that is rather a remarkable fact, 
and borne out by the fact that there is a great out-cry 
of people engaged in the bacon-curing industry of Ire- 
land about the drop in the pig population, ’ and the 
enormous increase in prices which they have to pay 
for pigs now-a-days compared with 20 yoarH ago. 
The increase of price works out at 30 per cent, in tho 
last 13 years. 

7116. Has there been so- great a decrease in the pig 
population? — Well, there was a deputation that called 
on the Department a fortnight ago of the bacon-curing 
people in Ireland, and the Department wanted to look 
into the matter and see what was the real reason, and 
one reason given was a matter which affected tho popu- 
lation in Dublin, and that was what they called the 
infliction of sanitary laws in towns. 

7117. That is obliging people to give up keeping pigs? 

— Single pigs. In towns like Athlone and Dublin and 

Belfast a large number of people keep a pig or two. 
Well, the bacon manufacturers stated that the best 
quality of pigs were got from those people that kept 
those single pig or two pigs. They are generally 
ordinary labourers living just outsido the towns. That 
was one of the points made. 

7118. Mr. Staukib. — Tlie pigs get bigger by being con- 
fined? — Well, in the retail price of bread the percentage 
decrease from 1883 to 1901 is 25. The percentage in- 
crease from 1901 to 1912 is 23.8. In the price of eggs 
the percentage decrease between 1883 and 1001 was 7.5: 
the percentage increase from 1901 to 1918 is 41.6. That 
is a tremendous difference in the price of eggs, and you 
see where the curve ascends, and if those curves ‘are 
useful I will baud them in. .In the average price ot 
butter tlie percentage decrease from 1883 to 1901 was 
4.9, and the percentage inorease from 1901 to 1918 
was 8.9. 

7119. Mr. Headlam. — T hat is Irish creamovy butter? 
—Butter; of course, creamery butter would stand the 
highest of all. 

. 7120. The Chairman.— D o you know why, with the 
increase in other commodities, the percentage increase 
with regard to butter has not been greater in the iattcr 
years?— Well, one explanation i s that there has not 
been so much sold out of the country. 

, Ssy„ m, : c i‘ d ° sa r 4110 deoreass w«s from 
ibBa to 1901? — 4.9. 


tut. And the increase from 1901 to now?— 8.9- if 
has made a recovery. 

7123. Now, has the refinement of margarine had 
much to do with it? — Oh, yes, very largely. b 

7124. That is really keeping the price of butter down? 
~~ * es » the price of home made butter, that is mainly 
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farmer’s butter, what is known as fanner’s butter. 
The creamery butter is sent across the water, but there 
is a disposition, owing to one of the points which you 
mentioned in your letter, the increase of eomfort and 
the rise in the standard of living, a tendency or dis- 
position to take more of that creamery butter here at 
home. As a matter of fact, there was a drop in the 
quantity of butter exported for several years. Last 
year it went up a little. Now, the next xs the average 
price of potatoes. The price of potatoes was the same 
in 1883 as in 1901; but there is an increase from 1901 
to 1913 of 23.0 per cent, in the price. 

7125. That is wholesale? — That is wholesale. 

7120. Do you account for that in any way? — Except 
that there is a bettor quality of crop. The crops in 
Ireland havo been very good, broadly speaking, for 
years back, and there is a larger exportation of potatoes 
from Ireland. Of course, tho larger the exportation 
from the country is, the poorer becomes what is left 
behind. Then ns to wheat, that is only a small item 
really. The decrease from 1883 to 1901 was 20 per 
cent.'; and it is increased from 1901 to 1918 by 16.6 
per cent. Oatmeal decreased from 1883 to 1901 by 
22 per cent.; it increased from 1901 to 1912 by 
13.8 per cent. Everything that I have read hero shows . 
nn increase in the latter poriod, and these figures in 
this diagram, which shows the index numbers of 
wholesale prices, are all taken from the Board of Trade 
return. I do not know how far Mr. M’Leod may have 
illustrated those figures. 

7127. Mr. Headlam. — Just to make it clear. Those 
are not merely Irish commodities? — Oh, yes, they are 
all Irish prices. You see, the index number has varied 
a good deal iu that period. It went down from about 
120 in 1883 to 88 in 1890. Since then it has gono up to 
110.5 in 1913. That is the index number showing the 
values of these commodities. There is a little tabular 
statement in this diagram showing the variation of the 
index number for the commodities for the year. Now, 
I have tables here referring to wages. As to agricul- 
tural labourers’ wages I had no tabular statement, but n 
diagram. 

7128. The Chairman.— But you can give us some 
particulars that can be taken on the notes? — I have.no 
figures here; I have only a diagram, but I can give 
these and let you have them. Now, here are the wages 
in the malting, brewing, and distilling trades in Ireland 
from 1885 to 1906, for foremen, maltsmen, coopers, 
and labourers. The percentage increase from 1885 to 
1906, the latest year for which these figures could be 
got, ranges from 55 per cent, in the case of labourers, 
to 14 per cent, in the case of foremen. That is the 
increase of ‘that period of 11 years. 

7129. Mr. Headlam. — These are still from the Board 
of Trade, figures? — All taken from the Board of Trade; 
we do not collect them. And in addition to that there 
lias been a reduction in the number of hours of labour, 
from 60 to 51, in the same period, so that the same 
figure showing the wages does not show the actual 
value of the payment made to the workmen, because 
in addition to tho increased wages he has a shorter 
time of work: and in the linen industry in Belfast and 
t,iu> district there is an increase iu the wages of what 
they call mechanics of 9.9 per cent. ; general labourers, 
28.6 per cent. ; bundlers, 22.5 per cent. In the rest of 
Ireland in the ease of bundlers an increase of 4.3; 
mechanics, 9.8; dressers, 18.8; general labourers, 23.7: 
all increases in the wages. Then there is a point 
about the standard of living. 

7130. The Chairman.— Yes?— That is an exceedingly 
difficult subject to deal with, because it is so hard 
to get figures. Everybody knows from observation 
that the standard of living has gone up, and it is. ex- 
ceedingly difficult to measure it by a figure, and it. is 
only by induction from the increase of prices and in- 
crease of wages and anything of that kind: but there 
is a little table* that I 'got taken out of the Report of 
the Census Commissioners for 1911, and it is of some 
little interest in connection with the question. Accord- 
ing to the Census Commissioners, houses are divided 
into four classes, first, second, third and fourth, accord- 
ing to their size and accommodation (thev used to be 
divided according to the number of windows in each 
house). The total number of houses of the fourth 


class in 1881 w'as 40,000; in 1911 the same class was 
only 5,000. That shows some improvement iu comfort 
of living. In the third class in 1881 there were 384,000 
houses, and in 1911, 189,000, a reduction of 195,000. 

In the second class there were 422,000 in 1881, and in 
1911 there were 583,000. That shows the better-class 
houses increasing iu number. In the same way in the 
first class in 1881 there were 66,000 houses, and in 1911, 
84,000. That only gives a kind of side-light on the 
question of increase in the standard of living. To 
give any other information I confess I cannot; but 
everybody knows that that is so, and you make a de- 
duction by examining imports and exports of the 
country between certain dates; for instance, to see 
if a better class of drapery goods are being imported 
into the country. 

7131. Of course, we all know they are being im- 
ported? — There is one particular article, the use of 
which is growing largely. That is what we call shoddy, 
and now-a-days Bradford and Leeds, and many other 
towns in Yorkshire, are making very excellent shoddy, 
very excellent stuff, and that has been very largely 
introduced into Ireland, aud has displaced very largely 
the old grey frieze and corduroy suit which the people 
used to wear, and which were cheaper than these things. 
Although these do not give them the same. value, suit 
for suit, they can get two or three suits in place of 
one before, and that shows you the men’s ideas and the 
alteration of the standard ; but it is a matter of deduc- 
tion which you have no means of showing by figures at 
all. I do not know whether that table of the value of 
things would be of any use. 

7132. The CHAinMAN.— Oh, yes?— (Witness hands in 
table). 

‘7133. As regards agricultural labourers, you publish 
a special report,]- do you not? — Yes, but that is not 
strictly correct. It is'not strictly correct to call them 
agricultural labourers. It really deals with what are 
known as migratory labourers, the labourers going from 
Mayo, Galway, Sligo, and Donegal, and some, strange 
to say, from the County Wexford* It used to be 
called the Irish Migratory Labourers Report, and it 
dealt absolutely on the face of it with those temporary 
emigrants going across to England for the harvest and 
coming back later on to take up their own work, which 
is a bit later than the harvest across the water; but 
at present the report deals with the condition, of agri- 
cultural labourers generally. The main function is to 
show the movements of those men. 

7134. Was there not a special report? — Oh, it is a 
special report issued annually. 

7135. But was there not a special report of agricul- 
tural wages? — Not by us. . 

7136. Sir. Starkie. — I suppose the building of 
labourers’ cottages largely accounts for the disappear- 
ance of the fourth class of houses? — Oh largely, of 
course, but that drop in tlie numbers was going on 
before the Labourers Act came in, because you will see 
that has been going on from 1881. 

7137. The farmers were beginning to improve their 
bouses at that time?— They were beginning to agitate 
for a reduction of their rents: but they were not im- 
proving their houses in 1881. 

7138. But in the nineties?— Yes, about the nineties. 

I have a table here in connection with rents and retail 
prices showing the percentage increase or decrease 
between 1905 and 1912, the index number showing the 
nercentage for the six Irish County Boroughs, taking 
Dublin as 100. Well, taking 100 as the figure for 
Dublin, Belfast is 61 for rents. 

7139. Mr. Headlam. — Sixty-one? — Belfast is much 
cheaper so far as house rent goes. The number for 
Cork is 67; Derry, 53: Limerick. 73: Waterford, 56 so 
that Dublin is a long way in front as regards Belfast. 

7140. What year was that?— Between 1905 and 1912. 
With regard to retail prices the story goes the other 
wav about. Taking Dublin, as 100, Belfast is 106; 
Cork, 101; Derrv, 105; Limerick, 104: Waterford, 101. 
Combining these two columns, and taking still 100 as 
the index number, Dublin is 100; Belfast, 99; Cork, 
95- Derrv, 97; Limerick. 99; Waterford, 94. -Taking 
the two combined, Dublin is the dearest place of the 
lot to live in. 


^KSlrei.nd, 1912. relating to Irish Agrieoltural Labourers. 
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[CoHttuued. 


7141. The Chairman. — I am surprised at the numbers 
taking the two things together. Rent and commodi- 
ties combined bring Dublin and Belfast so close to- 
gether? — It does look curious. 

7142. If we take the illustration of au individual 
case, we had evidence before us that where a man’s 
entire expenditure was £2 a week his house rent was 
9/-? — •'Where? 

7143. Dublin? — Oh, I doubt that. It might be, of 
course. 

7144. It was. I was taking the case of a man whose 
weekly expenditure was £2, and he gave us the items 
of tl>e commodities? — And they totted up to £ 2? 

7145. They totted up to £2, and 9/- of that was 
rent. The house was 9/- and the commodities 81/-, 
and the proportion of commodities to house rent was as 
31 to 9, but Dublin appeal's there to be 100 for rent, 
while Belfast was 61? — 61. 

7146. And yet putting the two together Belfast 
comes to 99? — Yes, combined. 

7147. Well, that would not carry out the proportion 
of 31 to 9, would it? — No; the combined figures in the 
table to which I am referring have been calculated by 
assuming that the amount spent on food and coal was 
four times that spent on rent. 

7148. Or anything like it? — There is a difference, but 
it is not very great; it is a fraction of 3£ to 1, as 
against 4 to 1. 

7149. Mr. Stag EXE. — His rent bore a very high pro- 
portion to his other expenditure? — I wonder did he say 
what family he had, because that, of course, would 
affect his house expenses. 

7150. The Chairman. — Yes, he said he had 8 chil- 
dren, and they were young, quite young? — Well, it 
might be, but he would want to have 2 bedrooms. 

7151. He was paying that rent; there was no doubt 
about that? — Still, as Mr. Starkie has just pointed out, 
the rent is a very high proportion of his actual total 
expenditure 

7152. For that class of house they have to pay that 
rent?— Oh yes, that class of residence is dearer. 
Anything like a respectable house in Dublin you won’t 
get under £21 or £22 a year. You will not get a house 
at all for less than that in Dublin; you will get apart- 
ments and tenements. I know some of those small 
houses about the South Circular Road here, small 
houses all round there, and you will not get one of 
these houses less than £34 or £35 a year, and they 
have very small, poor accommodation. 


gone up by 10 per cent, in the host of those four things 
here, food, rent, clothing, and fuel and lighting. 

7155. Since 1896 it has steadily gone up ? — Yes. 

7156. It was at its lowest then? — That was its 
lowest. I think that is all the tables and tabular 
statement that I have to give you, aud I will have a 
copy of the diagram made and send it. There is au 
interesting diagram here giving particulars, aud the 
book from which it is made up. The index number 
which we have adopted throughout this is that of the 
Board of Trade. 

7157. The Board of Trade has not doue it for Irish 
towns? — There was no real reason for making a 
separate index number for Ireland. They have 47 
principal commodities, and take the consumption of 
those 47 commodities, aud take it from 1900 back- 
wards and forwards. We will take it to stand at tho 
mean in 1900, aud say that sugar or tea, or any com- 
modity, was 2/- a lb. in 1900, if you look back for 
this figure you will see that it is represented by 50 
in 1888, and that is an increase of 100 per cent, between 
the two years, aud they work that backwards and for- 
wards, aud that gives an indication as to the movement 
of prices, and broadly speaking the. value of gold, what 
you can get for gold; and within the last 12 or 14 
years it has varied. You could buy as much iu 1901 
for 20/- as for 26/- in 1883, or as for 24/- in 1913. 

7158. You could buy as much for 20/- in that year? 
—1901; as much as you could for 26/- in 1883, or 
24/- in 1913. That shows the variation in the value 
of gold . 

7159. Mr. Headlam. — Can you say anything about 
any change iu the habits of people in the way of more 
meat being eaten or less meat?— Well, that I have 
been trying to get some information about, with a view 
to answering the very question that you ask, thnt is 
the consumption of food in Ireland, and while we have 
a certain amount of satisfactory information with 
regard to the killing of pigs I am pretty well baffled 
with regard to the killing of beef aud mutton. For 
instance, here in Dublin they refuse to supply the in- 
formation. I tried to get the Victuallers' Association 
to induce their members to give me a return of their 
killings for any period they liked. I told them I did 
not want to know their personal trading, but that the 
information was wanted for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the consumption of food in Ireland, to see whether 
it was on the increase or decrease, that is whether 
people were turning more to fresh foods than to corned 


7153. This was out on the north side? — You may 
get them out there, but these are old houses. 

7154. Mr. Headlam . — These are all new houses?— But 
these houses you will get in Belfast with ever so much 
superior internal ararngement for pretty nearly half 
the money, out in the Lisburn Road direction, where 
they have been recently building fine houses I see 
marvellously fine houses there for 4/6 a week, self- 
contained houses, with gas and bath, and all that, 
wonderfully cheap. Now as to retail prices in Ireland 
from 190o to 19!2, the percentages between 1905 and 
1912 in the 6 County Boroughs of Ireland show a de- 
crease m meat in Belfast, Dublin, and Cork of 2, 2 and 
8 per cent., respectively, but there are increases in 
Derry Limerick, and Waterford. Other foods in those 
boroughs have increased from 11 per cent, in Dublin 
to 21 per m Waterford. Coal has gone op 33 
per cent lrr Belfast, 17 per cent, in Dublin, 27 per 

TnS; “t C ° lk i X P " “”*■ Berry, 20 per cent, in 
Limenek, and 25 per cent, m Waterford. They are 
all increases in food and coal. Nosy, here Is a table 
sho-wmj, the average prices of certain agricultural pro. 

?£? “Si “ d Mia- Butter in 

1883, 104/- per 112 lbs.; in 1901, 99/-; in 1913, 103/- 

1901 + t0 - 191 L there is an iacr ease of 
3.9 per cent, in the price of butter. Eggs 

have gone up by 41 per cent, in the latte 
period, beef 13 per cent., potatoes, 23.6 per cent , 
mutton, 16 per cent., pork by 30 per cent., and wheat 
Jf* ,s a statement of the changes in the cost 

f ° now 3 n 8 4 P rmei P al items of workmen’s ex- 
Lot ^° 5.“5 . lBl ge towns in Great Britain. 
I do not know whether that would be of any real value 
j? y ° u *V al “““^tion with the Inquiry. It shows 
1M3 IT ° f ^ fl figures m each 3' ear from 1880 to 
1903, and from 1896 to 1903 the figures have steadily 


..aw taciu vuu ieu us auout tiie importation of 
frozen meat, has that gone up?— Well, it has not gone 

• 71 r 1 ;J S , ifc consi<lerable ?— It is fairly steadv. There 
is, I think, a difficulty with regard to that; we get 
these returns from the Harbour autli unties chiefly 
an d theyare very vague in some pla :es. 

7162. In furnishing these returns it is done in some 
t0 . avoidin S Port dues. Don’t tho 
Customs authorities insist on a proper description?— 
N 7 t ,^ lle ® s , th . ere “ ® duty payable to the Customs, 
care NOt “ r statlstieal Proses?— No, they do uot 

TradS-^es 7 BUPP1? 811 the figUres fc0 the Board of 

of 7 cira d ° “ c^elesBly?— It i s not a question 

, c , ar . e > ,° ut the .V cannot help it ; they have to take 
jJjf “ We fi od it a great difficulty that wo 

Have no statutory authority at all: we have to take 

Bohrf 'oMSyde to toLtag” 0 that 

«ndS,%h f JS C “ S' Maetarcf Zve“i 

threatened by the Bowl of Ttade 

obffiiof ° f “» veee ®12 The 

kSrJssi 

to. started tSc^r.7S e t 0,, Iriri“ 11 ' 
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7169. Are those returns of theirs as regards the duty- 
paid goods or all goods? — All goods coming in or going 
out of course. 

7170. They do mate a return then of all goods? — Oh, 
yes. 

7171. What happens to that? — First it goes to the 
Port and Docks Board, or a Board corresponding to 
the Port aud Docks Board.. The information is also 
supplied to the Customs, aakl then sent on to London. 

7172. To the Board of Trade? — To the Customs. 

7176. To the statistical office of the Customs? — Yes, 
and they supply the Board of Trade with the informa- 
tion. 

7174. Therefore the return is made, and your 
difficulty is that yo-u do not get it direct, but only get 
it filtered through London? — That does not apply to 
•our return at all. That process goes on all the seme. 
Take the Port of Dublin. A ship conies with a certain 
amount of goods. There are certain port dues to bo 
paid according to a classified scale, and the Port and 
Docks Board are entitled to these fees. They make 
the Shipping Company supply a list of what they have 
brought in, charge for it, and make out what the ship- 
master or owner has got to pay. They record these 
things in their own books, and it is from those books 
that our returns are made up. We do not touch the 
Customs there nor the Board of Trade. It is quite 
a distinct system of collection of that information. 

7175. But the information could be supplied by tho 
Customs? — It is a question of extracting, and that is 
what they object to do because it would increase their 
work so much. 

7170. And as regards those agricultural statistics 
that Mr. Gill was telling .us about', have you anything 
further to say? — That is, as to bow the police come 
into the collection of these agricultural statistics? 

7177. Yes? — Well, the agricultural statistics have 
been collected definitely since 1847. 

7178. Always by the police? — Always by the police, 
but at that time they were collected by the Board of 
Works when Sir Thomas Larcom, one of your pre- 
decessors, Sir David, was Under Secretary. He came 
from the Board of Works to the Castle, and it was 
under him that it was done, aud then it was carried 
on by him until, I think, about 1854, and then it was 
in a kind of half-ashamed way attached to what was 
called the Census work of the Registrar-General, and 
it was then taken in hand definitely by the Census 
Commissioners in 1861, and then it was practically 
from that on to 1900, when it came to the Department 
of Agriculture, collected by the Registrar-General. 
There are about 3,200 of the police engaged in the col- 
lection of these statistics every year. 

7179. The Chairman. — A s enumerators? — Enumera- 
tors we would call them. The District Inspector has 
the superintendence of the enumerators, and they have 
a great deal of work in connection with it, and of 
course it is only for a small portion of the year. 

7180. Mr. Headlam. — How many times a year? — 
Once a year. Well it is more than that, because we 
collect all the agricultural statistics, that is the area 
under crops and the numbers of live stock and all the 
things in this book here. That is collected in June. 
Just at present we are preparing forms of instructions 
for the collection of the agricultural statistics of Ire- 
land which will take place beginning on the 1st of 
June. They have a good deal of work before they get 
to that, because the first thing we send them out is 
a form showing what quantities of forms were used 
last year, forms and stationery and everything of that 
sort, and the District Inspector is asked to send us 
back a return as to what he requires this year. You 
see if a district is broken up he may require a larger 
or small quantity. He sends the return in and we 
have the forms printed and issued to him. Several 
of those forms have to be filled up and issued at once. 
You referred to a list of householders. They have got 
to make out wliat we know as the E Form containing 
a good deal of the information which you have in that 
hook, and in addition to that they must make and 
keep a copy in the barrack for reference in future, and 
there are two or three forms like that, that have got 
to be filled up, and some of the forms have to be pre- 


pared for the work when they are going out .to the 
fields in June. They are supposed to start the actual 
collection on the 1st of June, and they are expected 
to be completed by the 30th of the month. This is 
the whole month of June. It is necessary that the 
enumerators should be engaged the whole month of 
June on that work. The constable has a very large 
portion of it. He has a yery large amount of work tu 
do, because according to our instructions he is directed 
to call upon each householder or occupier aud to obtain 
from him the information we want with regard to his 
crops and stock and agricultural machinery, and various 
things of that kind, and then he goes hack to barracks 
and then writes these up. 

7181. Suppose a householder objects, has he any legal 
power? — None whatever. He does the best he can. 

Of course he may take the information from a member 
of the family or the steward* or such a person as 
that, but he meets with very few refusals. 

7182. The Chairman. — Sometimes he may go two or 
three times to a house before he gets the information? 
— That does happen. Occasionally we get a report 
from the District Inspector that Mr. So-aud-So refuses 
to give information. All we can do then is to try the 
ordinary channel of personal communication by means 
of a nice courteous letter addressed to the individual 
himself, and sometimes we succeed aud sometimes not, 
but apart from that the policeman can form a very good 
idea, and then we get the policemen’s opinions and 
-compare them with the returns for 2 or 3 previous 
years which we keep, and see if there is any flagrant 
discrepancy which we have to investigate, and see 
that the statistics do not sufier from any refusal : and 
they send us in these returns, and, as Head of the 
Statistical Branch, 1 must say that they do their work 
admirably. Mr. Gill referred to one or two of those little 
surveys that we made as tests. One of these was a ease 
of the flax area in the county Louth. Somebody raised 
a complaint about the flax in the county Louth and 
the county Armagh, and we wrote to each holder in the 
county where this area of flax-growing is (it is not 
grown all over the county) for a special return of what 
each man had planted in the way of flax, and we got 
replies from, I suppose, 98 per cent., and when we 
got those figures and compiled them independently of 
the police they did not differ more than one per cent., 
and that was a very remarkable tribute to the care 
with which the police do make out these things. I 
daresay some of you gentlemen have heard statements 
with reference to the Constabulary man sitting behind 
a hedge and filling up a form with statistics without 
calling to the house. We know that is done, but we 
know that there is no man better able to fill in the 
information, not even excepting the owner, than the 
policeman himself. First, as Mr. Gill pointed out, 
lie has been bred and bom aud reared in agriculture, 
and in addition to that he lives amongst the people, 
and anyone who knows how policemen live in the 
country knows perfectly well that there is nothing 
that the policeman does not know about everybody in 
his district. There is nobody in it that knows as 
much about the people, their conditions and their cir- 
cumstances, what they are growing and what they have 
got, and a man might easily sit down at the back of 
a hedge and fill in the information from his own abso- 
lute knowledge, so that we do not pay much attention 
to any complaint- of that kind, but there is no 
question about it that the police enumerators do 
most excellent work, and they do a good deal of it 
for which they get no payment at all. They are of 
course entitled to the allowances which are in the 
Finance Code : for instance an enumerator who is away 
8 hours on this duty gets 1/- 1 think. 

7183. Beyond a radius of 2 miles? — Oh, yes, and 
1/6 if he ia out the whole day. He gets the allowances 
that are provided in the Finance Code. As to pay- 
ment he gets nothing from us. 

7184. Mr. Headlam. — He receives his pay as a 
policeman all the time? — Yes. There used to be some 
arrangement by which each enumerator was allowed 
2/-, which was supposed to cover the cost of stationery, 
pens and paper, and that kind of thing, in connection 
with the work. But Sir Robert Holmes introduced 
a change there, and we have to supply them directly 
with stationery now instead of giving them the 2/-. 
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7185. We have been told that the Dublin Metro- 

C m Police also collect agricultural statistics? — 
have to do it in the city too. 

7l86. But they have no crop statistics? — Yes, be- 
cause their area'extends a good deal into the country 
districts. The Dublin Metropolitan Police area, for 
instance, extends a great way beyond Kingstown. 

7187. But it is not in the city districts? — -No; of 
course there is no acreage under crop there but there 
is live stock, plenty of horses, and in some eases pigs 
and cattle in butchers’ yards. You see the figures 
of stock. They are directed to take it as the stock 
on the premises or on the field, on, say the 3rd of 
June, some ono particular day: because of the fre- 
quent movement of stock about you must fix one day ; 
and in that way the Dublin Metropolitan Police have 
a return of great numbers of animals. Then it is 
mainly taken up with the acreage or the extent under 
crop throughout, and then we come later on to what 
is called the produce, that is the different crops as 
they come along. We get a report from the police on 
the produce of the hay crop. That we get in about 
September. We get a report from the police stating 
the average of produce per acre. They are supposed to 
go to the houses of the people and ascertain the rate of 
produce. And then wo have the grain and potato crops 
which come along in December, and then the green 
crops. The produce of the green crops means a 
second visit to collect the information; and then we 
have the flax and the root crops, and cabbages and- 
things of that kind, that means three other occasions 
upon which they furnish us with returns as well as the 
occasion in June when they collect the general statis- 
tics of the area under crop. 

7188. You do not choose the policemen? — Oh, no. 

7189. You only give directions and send out forms 
to the local District- Inspector? — We communicate 
directly with the District Inspector. 

7190. And he assigns the work? — Oh, no; he 
communicates with the sergeant in charge of the dis- 
trict, and it is the sergeant I daresay who actually 
allots or apportions the district to the enumerator. 

7191. Mr. Starkie. — Probably the same constables 
are employed every year?— 0‘h, that is constantly 
done; I have seen the same names for a number of 
years on the forms. Mr. Gill gave you full informa- 
tion ns to what the men do for the other branches of 
the Department, and we are all agreed that the work 
which the police do for us is excellently well done. 
So far as those statistics of ours are concerned I know 
that we have had a talk with Mr. Rew, who is at the 
head of the Statistical Branch at the Board of Agri- 
culture, who says that the system that we have is the 
best in the world. 

7192. Of course, the men of the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary are peculiarly fitted for the purpose owing to 
their origin and training? — Their origin and training, 
and as a rule they are men of fairly high intelligence. 

7193. Mr. He adi. am. — Mr. Gill told us something of 
what- was done in England in collecting similar statis- 


tics. Can you tell us anything more about that? — 
Well, in England the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries by arrangement with the Board of Inland 
Revenue made their medium of collection of these 
agricultural statistics the Excise Officers. 

7194. They use the Excise Officers instead of the 
police? — Yes, but they have, of course, nothing as 
satisfactory as our system. 

7195. There are not so many of them in the district ? 
— That is one reason, but there is auother reason. 
The Excise Officer simply addresses a form to Mr. 
So-and-So, and sends it by post, or may go to his 
house to get his estimate of the holding, and whereas 
in the case., of the Excise Officer the farmer could 
hoodwink him he could not hoodwink the Royal Irish 
Constabulary man who is there on the spot and look- 
ing at the place. I think they tried to work it from 
London altogether, and send the forms out direct from 
London, but that is a very big job. But I would be 
very sorry to hear of any change in our system at any 
rate, no matter what might happen, because in Eng- 
land each Constabulary Force is peculiar to its own 
county, and no combined movement is possible, and 
you could never get anything like similar work at all. 
It used to be altogether eolleeted by Excise Officers 
and the forms were sent frorn London. 

7196. Is it collected for Scotland? — Yes. . 

7197. How are they doing it? — They are doing it 
pretty much as in England. They simply took it over 
from England. 

7198. Mr. Starkie. — There are not sufficient police 
in Scotland to discharge the duty? — That is quite right; 
they cannot spare the same number at all as we can 
here. It is rather a serious thing. I think the Con- 
stabulary Force is something like 10,000, and we 
utilise over 3,000 of those men every June in collecting 
the agricultural statistics. You cannot do that in 
England. 

7199. Mr. Headlam. — Suppose there were too many 
of those police it would not be worth while to keep 
them in order to do your work? — Oh, no, we would 
not have enough work for them to do. You were ask- 
ing a question about what would we do or how would 
we get it. Well I confess I do not know. 


7200. I also asked Mr. Gill what sort of labour it 
was; should it be called clerical labour? — Oh, yes, be- 
cause the police not alone actually collect and record 
these statistics but they have got' to summarise them 
up to a certain point for us, and the men must have 
some educational training for that. 

7201. He sends up to you all the forms completed? — 

Up to a certain point; he has got to summarise them, 
he summarises them down to a certain point from which 
we take it up and go on then with the rest of it. But 
I do not see how we could work it otherwise and send 
people through the country to collect that information, 
it would be terribly costly to begin with, and you would 
never get- anything like satisfactory material to do the 
work because it is of such a casual kind, and you 
could not get the men to do it. J 


Mr. Chari.es H. O’Coxoe examined. 


7202. The Chairmah.— 1 believe that you are the 
semor Inspector of the Local Government Board?— I 
am not the senior Inspector, but the Inspector for the 
Dublin District. 

^. 7 ? 0 . 3 - Yo H. are at present Inspector for the Dublin 
District? — Yes. 

7204. And you have had great experience on the 
subject of house rents, and I presume ulso of wages, not 
only m Dublin but in different other parts of Ireland? 
—But I can speak better about house rent in Dublin 
possibly than in any other part of Ireland. I have 
a fair knowledge of agricultural wages I may say both 
acquired personally, and from returns I have got 
to time pretty well in all parts of Ireland. 

- Perhaps you would begin now with house rent 

m Dublin ? — So far as the house rents in Dublin are 
concerned, the first proposition to be considered is the 
class of house as to which the evidence is required, be- 


cause my knowledge relates particularly to what I call 
the poorer class of houses and the tenement houses. I 
have also knowledge of the rents that are paid for "tlie 
smaller class of self-contained houses ; but I have not 
got so much direct knowledge, though I have some. 


n U mucu uiiecD juiowieuge, inougn 
of what I call the better class houses. With regard 
to the tenement rooms, I do not know whether I am 
correctly informed, but I believe that the police arc not 
allowed to reside m tenement houses; therefore so far 
as the police are concerned they do not enter into the 
. b . ut i .' vlth ,. reg ard to small self-contained 
w J ieh th e police might reasonably I think be 
niton ed to live, I should say that it is very hard in 
Dubbn to obtain a small self-contained house with, sav 
fS e !nX S aDd a H c , hen ’ or * our rooms “d a kitchen' 
L o an ^ ng imder 7/ ; V eek ’ and tk e rents for that 
class of houses vary I should say from 7/- to 9/- a 
week. Well, with regard to the better class of houses. 
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it is purely an opinion that I have formed from look- 
ing at houses, aud I should say that houses that might 
be occupied by Superintendents or Inspectors would 
range anything from .£30 a year up to £50; and I may 
say that since I was asked to give evidence hero I have 
looked through the rents that are stated to be paid 
by police officers, and I have compared them with the 
.your 1001, because there was a similar return prepared 
in 1001, and as fur as I can sec the difference between 
the rents now paid and the rents paid in 1001 is an 
average difference of in or about the sum of £2. Well, 
that I think is very fairly accounted for, and I should be 
disposed to regard that as absolutely correct. My reason 
for saying that is that 1 have taken the rates that were 
levied in Dublin for the ton years ending in 1808 (that 
was the time of the passing of the Local Government 
Act), and I could not get any very accurate idea in 
reference to 181)0 mul 1000, because they were done in 
scraps (the financial year was changed), and I found 
that the rati! for the ton years ended 1898, as com- 
pared with the rate for the last ten years, that is the 
ten years ended March, 1013, had increased ou tho 
North side by 1/11 in the pound, aud on the South 
side by 1/7 in tho pound. Well, the difference in 
amount of rent paid would appear to me to be 
largely accounted for by that increased rate, aud 
therefore I think the statement, so far as I can see, 
that has been made about rents paid at present is a 
very fair statement, having regard to the statement sub- 
mitted in 1901. Well, that is so far as the rents of 
houses nro concerned, unless you like to ask me any- 
thing more specific about this. That is my general 
idea about house rent. 

7200. From your general knowledge of that class, 
what you dcscrilie as self-contained houses, contain- 
ing thvee rooms and a kitchen, is the number of such 
housos fairly equal to the demand? — Well, I think 
they are a class of house that are perhaps not equal 
to the demand. 

7207. They are scarce? — They are scarce. When I 
quoted tho figure. 6/9 or 7/9, I have actual knowledge 
of one constable's house which I have visited in a 
place called New Row, near tire Coombe, and he was 
living in a self-contained house built by the Earl of 
Meath, and he was actually paving 8/- a week for that 
house. It was a nice house, and it was rather the 
class of houso that, I gather, the police constables are 
expected to live in. They cannot live in a bouse in a 
bad locality according to the rules of the Force, and 
they must live in respectable houses, and I honestly 
think a police constable could not get a self-contained 
house in tho district, where he would be permitted to 
live, at much less than the figure I have given you. 

7208. That is 7/-? — 8/- a week. We have ealcu- 
lnted in tlie Housing Commission* that the average 
economic rent, of that class of house built for the 
working classes, that is building them in one-roomed, 
two-roomed, three-roomed, four-roomed, five-roomed 
dwellings, would be 5/10, and the better class houses 
must come out at a higher figure than that. 

7209. Mi\ Hr. adl am. — T here is a great dearth of 
these houses? — My own opinion is that that parti- 
cular olnss of house, is not overstocked in Dublin, and 
I met several cases where artisans and mechanics, and 
so on, living in this class of house pay 7/- and 8/- a 
week. 

7210. The Ciuikman. — I was going to ask you what 
class of persons occupy those houses? — Well the better 
class of artisans and clerks and people earning in or 
ubout £2 a week, and some earning less, make an 
effort to pay tho rent in order to get a decent house. 

7211. Is it not a very high proportion of a man’s 
wages of £2 a week to pay 7/- or 8/- a week for a 
house? — It is a very high proportion, but then you 
must remember that the family is not probably entirely 
dependent on the earnings of the one man, and there 
are perhaps other incomings to the family. Perhaps 
one of the sons is earning some small amount from 
some position or other, and perhaps a daughter is 
earning, and I have met cases where there are. three or 
four of the family earning, and while it might appear 
as actually a large proportion of the £2, it may not he 
such a large proportion of the total incomings. 


7212. Mr, Headlam. — Are there any more of the 
same class being built? — Some are being built, but 
there is, as wo state in our report, a great slump in 
private enterprise at present. Private enterprise is 
not filling the gap that it is wanted to fill. 

7213. The Chaiuman. — I suppose the cost of material 
is high? — At present material is high, and labour has 
gone up, and building in Dublin, as far as I can 
gather- from the evidence given before us, is dearer 
than in some other parts oi Ireland. 

7214. There are no old houses divided into flats as 
opposed to tenements, where a policeman could get 
a floor? — Well, we visited a very largo number of 
tenements in Dublin, and there are very few of the 
old houses in Dublin that are divided into self-con- 
tained flats. 

7215. When people talk of tenements they mean one 
room? — Not necessarily one room; they mean a house 
occupied by letting rooms to more than one family. 
A family may have two rooms or three rooms, aud in 
a few cases four rooms, but the preponderating element 
in a tenement house is the single-room dwelling. I 
did not bring my report aud the statistics with me, but 
if I recollect rightly tho proportion is about 69 per 
cent, of one-roomed tenement dwellings. Tbe number 
of tenement houses in Dublin is 5,322, aud if you 
eliminate that you eliminate the residence practically 
of all the working classes or of a large number of them. 

7216. I understand why a policeman should not live 
in a single room in a bad neighbourhood but I under- 
stood that there were a good many old houses not in 
such bad neighbourhoods where perhaps two or three 
families of policemen might each have a fiat? — Well, 
in Henrietta Street there are particularly fine houses. 
They are about, I should say, the best tenement 
houses iu Dublin. They are very fine big houses with 
large airy rooms, and undoubtedly in a number (I can 
speak from personal experience of one of them, because 
I was in it), an endeavour has been made in Henrietta 
Street to divide the house into flats by floors, aud to 
give each family two or three rooms, as it were. This 
is done by dividing one of the very large rooms up into 
two or three cubicles, aud on each floor there is a 
closet. 

7217. And a kitchen? — No, the kitchen is the living- 
room always; there is no kitchen qua kitchen. This 
living-room lias an open grate as a rule. Iu order to 
convert old tenement liouses into flats it requires a 
considerable expenditure of money, as we were 
informed in evidence given before us, and people who 
have gone into the question, seem to think that it is 
not worth doing, that it is better to build new houses. 

7218. One would have thought that if you could get 
a rate of £25 for three or four floors it would be worth 
while making a little outlay? — Well, the people who 
have gone into it, and I enn only take the figures given 
to us, both the Corporation architect, and iudeed some 
of our own architects whom we got- to make up plans 
and specifications for certain tenement liouses (one is 
n particular house in Henrietta Street) thought the 
cost was too excessive, and then you have to consider 
afterwards that when you have, spent that money you 
have not near so good an article as if you have a self- 
contained house. 

7219. The Chairman. — It is cheaper to build a block 
for the purpose with staircases where people do not 
interfere with each other, where there is separate 
accommodation? — All the evidence given before us 
went to show that the cheapest form of housing people 
was to build separate liouses, and not to go into the 
block system. 

7220. Mr. Head ham. — That is to snv land is not so 
expensive in Dublin ns in other places? — It is expen- 
sive enough in Dublin, hut in tho outskirts of the city 
you enn get a house built more satisfactorily. If you 
go into the heart of the city where sites nro more valu- 
able, and where there is not a quantity of land avail- 
able, you have to build blocks, and they cost you more 
per room. 

7221. The Chairman. — You know those houses going 
from Kingstown up what is called Sailynoggin Road? 
— Yes. 


* Vide Keport of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland to inquire into the Housing Conditions of tho Working Classes in the City of Dublin. 
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7222. A number of new houses have been built there 
by the Urban Council? — Yes, labourers’ cottages or 
Urban Council cottages. 

7223. Those appear to be very fine houses? — Those 
are good houses. 

7224. I wonder what one of those houses would let 
for? — I unfortunately have not brought the appendix. 

7223. What would you consider they would be let 
for? — Offhand, subject to correction on looking at my 
book afterwards, I should say they range from 3/- to 
4/- a week. 

7226. You think that would be the rent? — Yes. 


7227. But it does not follow that it would be a 
return on economical expenditure? — That is so. 

7228. But 5/- or 5/G would? — I am talking now 
without exact information, but I should say that the 
probabilities are that those houses would cost anything 
from £180 to £200 to build. Well if a builder goes 
to invest money in building a house, the least he will 
want will be 10 per cent-, of a return. Well, 10 per 
cent, of a return on £200 would be £20, and they 
are let at 3/- a week. 

7229. After all, that does not advance us very far in 
the problem to be solved — of getting a house for a 
policeman in a respectable locality, and a self-con- 
tained house that will be much less than £20 a year? — 
We had it sworn to us on sworn evidence that if the 
Corporation were to build a three-rocmed house, that 
is to say two rooms upstairs and a living-room down- 
stairs, it would cost from £160 to £190 to supply that 
house. Well if a private person wants to build that 
class of house, and it would cost him that, he won’t 
build it unless he gets his 10 per cent. 

7230. But the problem really is not solved, and 
cannot be solved, as long as builders’ wages are as 
high, as they are, and the prices of building material 
as high as they are? — Except it can be solved on the 
other side by advancing the wage of the person who is 
paying the rent, because this much I think is quite 
certain, that the wages of the ordinary labourer and 
the wage of the mason and the bricklayer are not 
going to come down. The tendency is probably, if 
anything, to go up, but as to the price of materials I 
have heard it advanced by people who ought to know 
Mint I am not competent to speak on it myself), that 
the cost of material will possibly come down in the 
course of a few years, but I am quite certain that the 
cost of labour won’t. 

<231. I am not objecting at all to the conclusion, 
because I am sure that you speak under the influence 
of a good, authority: but, after all, when you come to 
consider it slates depend on labour, timber depends 
on labour, bricks depend on labour, stones depend on 
labour, lime depends on labour?— Yes, all those things 
depend indirectly on labour, but if vou change the 
materials with which you build (that is the theorv 
that I have heard advanced), the material will be 
cheaper: places will be built with cheaper material. 

7232. Concrete? — Concrete, less wood and more iron 
and so forth. 


(•-3d. That is a mere theory?— Yes, that is tli 
theory, and the gentleman who advanced that thoor 
is a member of our Commission, and he advanced th 
theory that while labour might go up the cost c 
material would reduce. I give you that without an 
Knowledge of my own. 

yo " w f re 8 oin E to tell us something abov 
HjS?' Ile ^ Iabo " ? — 1 had a return made by our Depar 
“ ent * throughout Ireland we have a number of wht 
are called direct labour schemes all over the countr 
that is to say where a County Council undertakes tt 
wo.k on the roads themselves and they pay the 
labourers. They have to put into their scheme tl 
m.te s of wages that they pay to their labourers, an 
W e r ce of Count ? Councils and local bodi, 
* P T^ ge T a, t the hi § hcsfc loca l rate < 
£ “r 1 thought that Perhaps the fairest wa 

toe ordinary wages paid throughout the count. 
^ get the wage that is entered in all thei 
M® e f nt schemes where direct labour i s emploved, an 
■there are 19 counties where there is direct labo^ 
employed. There is direct labour in Antrim and the 
are seven rural districts in Antrim. e ' 


7235. The Chairman. — Before you go into that, what 
sort of unskilled labourers would they be? — They 
would be, so far as my knowledge goes, the ordinary 
labourers in the country who would be competent to do 
agricultural labour, or, in other words, unskilled 
labourers. 

7236. But it does not include the handyman? — It 
may include him, but it does not include him specifi- 
cally. He may get his ordinary day’s work on the 
road the same as anyone else, but he is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in this return. 

7237. This would be road-making and road-cleaning? 
— This would be ordinary road-making and road-sweep, 
ing and clearing of water tables, and so on, ordinary 
work that any ordinary labourer in the country would 
be able to do. There are four rural districts — Bel- 
fast, Lisburn, Agbalee, aud Ballymena, and 
the wages ranged from 12/. in Agbalee to 15/- in 
Belfast. That was in the years 1909, 1910 and in 
1911. In the year 1912, when they adopted a new 
scheme of direct labour in Belfast, the wages in the 
more rural districts ranged from 13/- to 15/-; in other 
words, the wages were practically identical except in 
the rural district of Agbalee, where in 1914 they had 
increased by 1/-. They had gone up from 12/- to 13/-. 
In Armagh, where there are five rural districts, the 
wages in 1910 were 12/- in Cross magleu, and 13/- in 
Lurgan and Tanderagee. In 1912, in Armagh they 
were 12/- under two years' service, and in Newry they 
were 13/- over two years’ service. In 1913, in Cross- 
maglen, Lurgan and Tanderagee they were the same 
as they had been in 1910. 

7238. Can you say what hours those labourers worked 
in the week? — I could not say directly, but I should 
fancy that they worked probably from 8 o’clock in the 
morning, that is from breakfast time till— in the 
summer probably — 6 o'clock in the evening with an 
hour off for dinner. 

7239. And as to Saturday?— As to Saturday I could 
not tell. 


i«u. jju yuu kuo\\ wuetner tuey would nave first 
claim for getting a labourer’s cottage? — •'Well, I have 
personal experience, for instance, in the South, and 
positive experience in Limerick, that a number of the 
labourers working on the roads were actually tenants 
of labourers’ cottages. This, I think, is a tiling that 
must be taken into consideration, because the tenant 
of a labourer’s cottage gets his cottage at really a 
very low rent. 

7241. Many of them 1/- a week?— They vary from 
8d. to 1/4. There are some at 8d. a week, but the 
average rent would be from lOd. to about 1/4. 

7242. For a cottage and half nu acre?— For a cottage 
aud half an acre, and the rents over 1/-, I should say, 
probably include, a great many of them, an acre. 
You could get an acre and a cottage for 1/4, 1/2, 1/5 
1/6. You cannot exactly say vou get half an acre 
and a cottage for such-and-such a rent all over the 
country. 

7243. They vary? — Yes. 

7244. Mr. HEADjiH.-It is in tile discretion of the 
local authority?— Well, the onus on the local authority 
is to charge such a rent as will procure a reasonable 
return for the money spent on the cottage. Well thev 
get the money at a very low rate of interest at present 
and under Article 29 of the General Regulations they 
have to adopt a scale of rent, to he approved of by 
the Local Government Board, and once they adopt a 
scato of rent they cannot change it without going 
through the whole proceedings over again. 

_ 7245. These low rents are .approved by the Local 
Board?— They are approved by the Local 
Government Board as giving a reasonable return on 
the money spent. 

7246. The CBjrem*.— This most be considered in 
connection with the wages question?— It mu st he 
absolutdy considered in arriving at what might be 
called a fair wage for the police, as if vou cLpnrc 
the rural wages or even compare the town wages vou 
must consider that the police Force are, as it were 
strangers m the locality in which they live and thev 
must pay a higher rent probably than the local people 
their cott >" es at a cheap rent but 
tJ ld “ nstab i e co “ m * a district is not given 
the advantage of a labourer’s cottage. He han 
and look for a cottage somewhere else. ® 
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7’247. Mr. IIraiilaai. — Is lie prevented by rule from 
occupying » lain Hirer's cottage? — lie would be. Thorp 
me » urn* eases where we got information that sonic 
<4 the artisans' dwellings limit in places were occupied 
by polh-eiueii. 

7248. ,\nrl was there any objection to that? — No: 
flu- reason given was that (lie others could not pay the 
rent. L give one uf the places. The number 
of bouses there is -In, and the rents vary from 
2/li U> ‘l/’li a week, and there are 25 artisans and lti 
lalimiriMs (.eclipsing 11 houses, aiul the rest are police- 
men. Thai is what the return states. 

7249-50. The Chairman. — I law in -on are there alto- 

gel her? lf»; 1 am giving \mi exactly the return that 

wns sent. ti» us. Now in another place there are 96 
houses. There are JO houses that are two- storey cot- 
tages with three bedrooms and a garden at 8 'll : there 
ini 10 at 8 / li ; :MJ two-storey houses at 8/ 1 with water 
closet and water : 40 single-storey with two lied rooms, 
water closet, water and garden, and of that number 
•1(1 per cent, are returned to us us being occupied by 
labourers, 20 per cent, returned to us as being occu- 
pied by artisans, and the remainder are returned as 
el. rks, policemen, etc. And these are the only two 
cases in the whole of Ireland, so far as I know of, 
uliieli we have got any return showing that policemen 
are oeeiipying any of the houses provided under either 
tile Labourers t’ottagis Act or the Artisans Dwelling 
A«l. 

7251. Mr. IIkam.am. — I see the objection to occupy- 
ing a labourer's cottage, but they might occupy 
artisans’ dwellings in a town? — I think the local autho- 
rity would not. like that. 


7252. T moan apart from any question of local preju- 
dice? — Well there is another reason why they would 
not, because there is an idea in the country that the 
policemen are better paid than the other class of 
labourers, and if you are getting cheap money to pro- 
vide for the working classes, you want to provide 
housing for the people actually living there in your 
neighbourhood, and a policeman is liable to change; 
he might be there to-day and gone to-morrow. I 
think it would not be advisable, from our point of 
view, ,if policemen were allowed to occupy these 
houses! I d/m’t think it would be fair to the rate- 
payers. 

7253. Ev.n if the ratepayer gets a State grant for 
the purpose? — T think if the State aided him he could 
have Hie houses built for policemen if there was no 
onus thrown on him. but the ratepayer hns to bear a 
certain burden; llie State does not entirely relieve the 
ratepayers. 


7254. But the State makes a considerable contribu- 
t'nii? — It makes a contribution undoubtedly. But a 
Government servant is a Government servant, and if 
you place him in one of those houses you will leave 
out u person who belongs to the locality, and is of 
■’ wives. The Government should 
iifficient wage to enable them to 
ccoinmodntion without taxing 
is a difficulty in a great many 
to get decent houses. I know 
. Perhaps it would be sufficient 
return wages in all the rural 
districts. It vuiies. Bo fur as I can see the maximum 
rale of wages is paid in Comity Dublin district where 
it is HV/-. and it varies from ' 12'- up to 16/- in the 
others. The rate of wages in Dublin City I should 
suv for the casual workers varies from 14/- to 18/-. 
Rome of them are lower, Imt that would be an average 
w : i . ■ for the casual w.nker, and the better class worker 
«ets from £1 to 25/-. The Corporation labourer gets 
from 18 - to 25;-, according to the service that he lias, 
and builders' labourers would get in or about tlio same 
amount. . 

7255. Do the Corporation pension their people?— 
The Corporation have a pension scheme. 

725 f>. Do the men contribute to the pension fund? — 
I tbinli they do. T am not quite certain, but T rather 
think they ilo, but if they do not contribute it is taken 
into account in fixing the wage. 

7257. What class of men get from 18/- to 25/-; 
would tliey bo scavengers? — I have met some 
scavengers getting 18/- a week, and I have met ethers 


the ratepa.v ers tin 
pay its servants a 
provide suitable 
I lie rates. TIici 
towns fur policeni 
that, from experici 
if I handed in th 


gutting 25/-. As I told you, it depends on the length 
of service. In the case of the artisan or mechanic 
whose rate of wage would be more or less governed 
by Trades Lilians, I have found it very difficult to pet 
from Trades Unions an actual statement of the rate 
of wages that they fix, but in the evidence given to us 
we got a return submitted by the Chief Superintendent 
of the Sanitary Staff of the Corporation, in which he 
gave us, as far as lie could, the rates of wages fixed 
by Trades Unions in Dublin, and that will be found 
in the appendix to the report. With regard to the 
cost of provisions and necessaries, I wns asked to go 
into that, and so 1 got some returns from 15 Poor Law 
Unions. I tried to get them from more, but owing to 
the limited time I have not beeu able to get them 
from more than 15. I have got returns from these 
Unions. 

7258. Mr. IIeadi.am. — T hese are wholesale prices?— 
These arc contract prices, and all the goods supplied 
to Unions are supplied under contract. The Unions 
that I have are Castlerea. Galway, Ballymahon, Tip- 
perary, Thnrlos, Navan, l-urgan, Belfast. North and 
South Duhlin Unions, Tullamore, Armagh, Limerick, 
Cork, Mill Street and Waterford. I have all the 
returns here. I got some of them only this morning, 
and I have not therefore been able to tabulate them, 
but they give you, where it is obtainable, the contract 
prices for the different commodities used actually in 
the workhouses for the March half-year of the years 
1883, 1001, and 1013, which, I understand, are the 
years that you desired to get the information for. I 
have looked through them, and the general impres- 
sion that is left on my mind is, that so fai- 
ns the. year 1883 is concerned, in comparing it with 
the year 1918, there does not appear to be a great deal 
of difference, but- so far as the year 1001 is concerned, 
in comparing it with the year 1913, there does seem 
tp.be a considerable difference in a great many of the 
commodities, and the return I have here shows both 
provisions and necessaries and clothing, but, generally 
speaking, in regard to all the returns it would appear 
to me that there are three commodities which have 
materially increased in price sinee 1883, and those, 
three commodities are butter, bacon and eggs, and 
those three commodities seemed to have increased in 
price a good deal. The rest I saw as compared with 
1883 are more or less line bulls. 

7250. That is 1883 and 1013?— Tes. T do find 

actually in the Armagh Union return in 1883, oatmeal 
cost per ton £11 14s.; in 1001 it cost £9 4s., and in 
1913 £11 5s., so it was actually less in 1013 than in 
1883, but it was £2 more than it had been in 1901; 
buttermilk was 4d. in 1883, 3d. in 1901, and 3d. in 
1918; sweet-milk 1/- in 1883, 9d. in 1901, and 7d. in 
1913. In that cases there was a difference the other 
way. Bread was 11 '8 in 18,93, 9/9 in 1901, and 13/3 
in 1013 — an increase in 1913 over all the other years. 

I have got all the commodities done in that way, and 
if you like. I will read this out to you in full, or hand 
it in to .the Committee for use. 

7260. From your general observation of these returns 
does that indicate fairly whnt runs through them 
all? — Generally, I should" say yes, with the exception 
of bread. Bread does not seem to have changed very 
much in the 30 years. Here it has, but in some of 
the other Unions it does not seem to have changed, 
hut the tiling that does seem to havo changed in 
nearly all the Unions is butter, the cost of which has 
gone up. 1 have not got the particulars for bacon for 
1883, but in 1901 it was £3 0s. 8d. , and it has now 
gone up to £4 2s. 6d., which is a very considerable 
difference, per ewt., and that runs through, I may 
say, nearly all the returns. In considering the cost 
of living one hns not got to lie guided entirely by the 
increased price of provisions. One has also to take 
into consideration the increase in the standard of 
living, and I tliink a possible guide to this increase 
in the standard of living would be the average cost of 
the inmates of workhouses for the three periods, and 
I find that the average cost of the inmates for all the 
workhouses in Ireland lias gone up since 1883 almost 
exactly 80 per cent. 

7261. That is to say that the Guardians have felt it 
their duty to he a little move liberal? — The standard 
of dietary and the standard of comfort attained in the 
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workhouse has gone up in all, and the increased 
standard of comfort in tlie workhouse may indicate 
indirectly the rise in the general standard outside. 

7262. Mr. Starkie. — The dietary has been very much 
improved? — The dietary has been very much improved. 
In some cases the improvement of dietary has not had 
the effect of increasing, but of decreasing the cost. In 
fact all our new dietary scales are drawn with the 
idea of trying to improve the dietary while reducing 
the cost. In old times the inmates got a large piece 
of meat and eight, ounces of bread, and so on, con- 
stantly day after day, and the inmates did not care 
for it, and there was much waste. Tin? new dietary 
has been drawn up with the idea, to a large extent, 
of giving them a healthy food, and the now dietary 
has not had the effect of increasing the cost, but lias 
had the effect- rather in the last two years of diminish- 
ing the cost, and that- has been the object that, has 
been aimed at. 


7263. There is much less waste now? — There is less 
waste. I took the average cost for each of these work- 
houses, and I have it tabulated here. The increase 
in the average cost in Castlerea for 30 years has been 
ll$d. per head. That includes only provisions, neces- 
saries and clothing. That is an increase of ll$d. In 
1883 the average cost in Castlerea was 3/3: in 1901 
it was 4/04: in 1913 it had gone up to 4/2$, showing r 
net increase between 1883 and 1913 of lUd. 

7264. Elevenpence halfpenny per week? — Yes. In 

Galway the increase is 1/9 per week in the averagp 
eost: in Ballymahon the increase is 8$d. ; Tipperary 
has increased by 1/9$: Thurles lias increased 5$d.': 
Navan has increased 1/11$: Lurgan has increased 
1/3$: Belfast has increased 8$d. North Dublin is the 
only one that has decreased, and in North Dublin 
there is a decrease of 3$d. South Dublin has increased 
7$d.: Tullamore has increased 2/-: Armagh has 
increased 1/3$: Limerick, 1/5$: Cork, 8$d.; Mill- 
street, 2/1$: Waterford, 7$d. The net increase for 
the whole of Ireland is 1/2. 

7265. Now in such a ease as Millstreet would that 
be partly accounted for by a reduction of the number 
of inmates? — Possibly it might, but portion of the in- 
crease would be accounted for there by the relative 
high number of the sick, because the dietary of the 
sick would be more expensive, the cost of 'the sick 
would be much higher than of the other inmates. I 
could get these figures made out accurately if I had 

the figures ns giving a general average. 

7266. Mr. Headlam. — That does support the con- 
tention that the standard of living has been raised?— 
I think it does. I do not think it can be disputed. I 
think one s own personal experience of one’s house- 
hold expenses would show that the cost has gone up 
m the retail prices of those things, and T think one 
requires more than one did 20 or 25 yenrs ago. At 

l feeling in the matter. 


least that is my o 


7267. Then there are domestic servauts to be taken 
into consideration? — Yes, and there is an important 
thing. The Government officials see that the domestic 
servant is insured at 4$d. per head per week, and it all 
counts. 

7268. The Chairman. — Is there any other branch of 
this subject that you think you could give us tuny 
further information on? — I do not think there is. 

7269. Mr. Headlam. — Can you tell us anything 
about housing outside Dublin, say, in country plaees 
or in any country towns which you may happen to 
know of, anything in the shape of what might be 
expected in an Irish country town? Thpre has not 
been much building in recent yenrs ? — I think not a 
great deal. I think private enterprise is, to a large 
extent, stopped, except in portions of the North. The 
northern side oi the country does seem able to build 
and let at lower rents than the rest of Ireland, hut 
that-, I think, is due to many causes. 

7270. The population has not increased? — Tile- 
population of the country, as a whole, has not. 

7271. I mean that where there has been no building 
and there has been no increase, but rather a decrease 
in the population, one would expect that the rent of 
houses would have gone down: and, on the contrary, 
we have it in evidence that even in places where that 
occurred rent has gone up?— I can speak more specifi- 
cally about Dublin, and I think the increase in Dublin 
is, to a large extent, justified and proved by the fact 
that it is almost contemporaneous with the increase of 
rates, because if you take a house valued at £25, you 
see some of the police officers, and indeed some of 
the constables occupying such houses for which they 
pay a rent of £40 to £50. They keep lodgers in them , 
but still they pay that rent; and vou may take it, 
roughly speaking, that it is true. I have looked into 
this question, and, speaking roughly, the amount of 
rent represents roughly about twice the. valuation, and 
if you apply 1/6 in the pound to a £20 valuation you 
get very nearly the average increase in the rent that 
is returned in the table handed in, aud it seems to me 
a reasonable conclusion to draw. 


, e ien ‘' ls " w, ee the valuation? — I 

got a list of houses from some of the house agents, and 
1 tested them by comparison with the valuation in 
ihom s Directory, and, roughly speaking, I do not say 
in every case it is so, but it is a rough, guide. 

7273. Can you say whether it is accurate as regards 
places m the country?— I cannot say as to the country 
because I have not tested it, but I tested about 15 to 
20 houses here. 


7274. Mr. Headlam. — Can vou say 
bligo, for instance?— There are verv 
Sligo. ■' 

T1 >' CMisitih-.-Ar. the rents high? — T 
not tell vou that ° 


anything about 
bad houses in 


The Committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX I. 


SUMMARY of Demands in Memorials presented by the Head and Other Constables of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Lodging Allowance Deduction for 


average rent, paid, | 


as >g ,s, 

eixtU^Sfr 

E£ h £IE 

Head Constables U6i. 

each mile extra ; lower 
rants Is. nnd 2d. 


That it be granted after twenty-1 


fiftieth for every succcssiv 
years’ service up to thirty I 
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APPENDIX I. — continued. 


SUMMARY o£ Demands in Memorials presented by the Head and Other Constables of the Royal Irish Constabulary — continued. 


That it be granted after twenty - 
five years’ service, and cal- 
culated on pajr and allowances 


CORK, E.R * 

District of Ballincollig All ask for i 
(Thirty-sis Me- £78 per 


J1 ask for increased pay. Two suggest C 
£78 per annum as Constables 
maximum at twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice; one asks that Constables get 


One asks for increase ; weekly in- 
S™ -Wtbyfour; 8 °. by thr“ ; 


to be three-fourths of pay 
and allowances. That Seotion 
6 (a) of Aot of 1908 be re- 
pealed-f 
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District of Fermoy 
(Forty-one Mc- 

morials). 

All demand increase of pay ; weekly 
increases being asked for, as follows : 
7s. by one ; 6s. by nine ; 5s. by 
fourteen ; -ts. by three. One asks 
for increase of £1 5s. per month ; 
one for £1 10s. 





Five ask generally lot 
increase of allow- 

District of Kanturk 
(Two Memorials). 

Weekly increases of 6s. and 5s. asked 
for. 


That it be aboliahcd , 

— 

Increase requested (two) ... 




APPENDIX I. — continued. 
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iis'If 



District of Lis towel Equality with Yorkshire lturnl Police 


; That it be calculated on paj' 


District of Tralee ... Ilnorcasc 


KID- | Twenty-five per cent, all-round in 
crease Constables to get maxi 
mum at fifteen years' service ; seven years’ se: 
I Head Constables and Sergeants to 


Pension — equivalent t 


full .That Acting-Sergeants 
• all, I be abolished; in- 
1 on crease of pension of 
1 widow to £20 per 


KING'S COUNTY... j Increase 2B per cent j 

County of LEITRIM All-round increase 7*. weekly ; Con- l 
years. 

LIMERICK. All-round increase of 5s. weekly ; 
District of Abbeyfeale I Constable to get maximum 'at 1 
j twelve years. 

District of Adare ... j Increase 7s. weekly ; 


j That £18 per an 


i That it be abolished ' 


i That it be abolished 


District of Limerick i Increase of 20 per cent. . 


District of Newcastle | Increase 0 


That it be calculated on pay at ■ 


i as in Derry and 


That it bo abolished ! 


District of Rathkeale > Increase 5s. weekly 


That allowances be pensionable | 
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APPENDIX I. — continued. 


SUMMARY of Demands in Memorials presented by Head and Other Constables of the Royal Ikish Constabulary— continued. 
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Distriot ot Monaghan 

Increase 

— 

— 

~ 

Increase ; that allowances be 
pensionable. 

1 _ 

QUEEN'S COUNTY 

Increase ... 

— 

— 

— 

That allowances be pension- 
able. 

— 

County of ROS- 
COMMON. 

Increase Is. per diem to have effect 
from 1st April, 1913; otherwise 
bonus until increase actually given. 
Constable to get maximum at 
twolve years’ service. 

Increase to £12 per 

That it be abolished 

Increased subsistence 
and cycling allow- 

That it be calculated on pay 
and allowances at retirement 
irrespective of service or age 


TIPPERARY, N.R. 







District of Newport 

Increase of 25 per oent. ... 




it be calculated on pay and 


Distriot of Rosorea 

All-round increase of Is. per diem ; 
Constables to get maximum at 
fifteen years. 

Increase 

That it be aboliahed 


That it be calculated on pay 
at retirement. Allowances 
also to be pensionable. 


District of Templomore 

Twenty per cent, increase; Con- 
stables to get maximum at fifteen 
years. 





That it be calculated on pay 

Good service pay for 
Conetablcs of twenty 








Distriot of Cahir ... 

Increase 

— 


— 

Increase ... 

—r 

Distriot of Cashel ... 

Inoreasc 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

District of Clonmel 

InorettM 

— 



— 

That it be calculated on actual 
pay at retirement. 

— 

TYRONE. 








Constables to get maximum at fif- 


That it be abolished 


Maximum pension at twenty 
ances toit Mrvice ' bl al[ow ‘ 


District of Coofcstown 

Increase 7s. per week 

— 

x 


— 

— 

District of Dungannon 

Increase 


That it be abolished 

~ 

That it be calculated on pay 

that Section 6 (a) of Act of 
1908 be repcaled.f 
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APPENDIX I — continued. 


SUMMARY of Demands in Memorials presented by Head and Other Constables of the Rotal Irish Constabulary — •continued. 


County and District. 




I 




Married Men. 

Accommodation. 

I Allow almcs. 

Pension. 

1 Other demauds 

District of Newtown- 

!lnore " e 

- 

_ 


That it be calculated on actual 
pay at retirement. 

— 

District of Omagh ... 



[ That it be abolished 


That it be calculated on pay i 
and allowances at retirement i 
that Section 6 (a) of Act of 
1908 be repealed.! 

— 

Dsitrict of Strab&ne 

| Increase 


do. 

— 

do. ... ... | 

— 

County and City of 
. WATERFORD. I 

WESTMEATH. 

Iuorease of pay, such as, with allow- 

in last column. Constables to get 
maximum at ten years. 




That it be calculated on actual 
pay and allowances at in- 
tirement ; pension at thirty ■ 
years’ service to be Heail 
Constable, £91 ; Sergeant, i 
£72 ; Constable. £S2. Pen- 
sion for ill-health at ten years., 

Increased pension for 
widows and orphans. 


All-round increase of Is. per diem ; i 
Constables to get maximum at fii- 1 
teen years. 


— 

— 

That it be calculated on pay 
at date of retirement. 1 

Claims to be dealt 
with without delay. 

District of Castlepol- 
lard. 

Twenty-five per cent, increase 


— 

— 

— 

— 

District of Moate 

Increase ... ... ... ] 







District of Mullingar , . 

Increase of from 26 to 30 per cent. ... 

Increase 

That nt be abolished i 

1 

That it be calculated on pay at 
retirement, and that Section 
6 (a) of Act, of 1908 be re- 
pealed.! 

— 
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WEXFORD. 
District of Enniscorthy 

‘ Constables to get maximun 

rease: 

Increase to meet 

- 


That it be calculated on pay 
and all allowances at retire- 


District of Gorey ... 

increase; Constables to get m 

axinmm 

— 

That it be abolished 

— 

Increase ; that it be calcu- 
lated on pay and allowances 
at date of retirement. 

Constables of fifteen 

District of New Ross 


aximum 

— 

do. 

— 

That it be calculated on pay 

Good service pay for 
Constables of twenty 

District of Wexford 

Increase; Constables to get m 
at fifteen years’ service. 

aximum 


do. 

— 

That it^ be calculated on pay 

Good service pav for 

Constables of twenty 

years’ service. 

WICKLOW. 

District of Arldow ... 

Twenty-five per cent, increas 
stables to get maximum at 

* 

Payable at seven 
years’ service. 

a. ... 




Thirty -five per cent, 
ances generally. 


• la the case of Cork K.lt. the memorials emanate from individual men. 

f I'll is section provides that if a constable who joined before the passing of the Act retires voluntarily before completing thirty years' service and fifty years of age his pension will be 
calculated with reference to the scale of pay which he would have received if the Act had not been passed. 
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APPENDIX II. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE GRAND JURIES OF THE COUNTIES OF FERMANAGH, TYRONE AND 
LONDONDERRY, SUPPORTING THE CLAIM OF THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
FOR AN INCREASE OF PAY. 


Fermanagh, 9 th March , 1914 : — 


We tie Grand Jury of County Fermanagh at the Spring Assizes desire to recommend an increase of pay 
to the members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. It is many years since their pay was revised, and the 
value of the necessities of life has greatly increased meanwhile. 

The Force has clear and distinct claims upon the sympathy of the law-abiding public. The tendency 
to general unrest, trade disputes, and increasing political troubles have of late greatly increased their duties and 
responsibilities. That they have acted on the whole impartially and effectively in the interests of peace must 

tle 8upp0It oi a11 g °° 4 citizeM in hAM 


Proposed by Col. Doran. 
Seconded by J. B. Frith. 


Tyrone, ID* March, 1914:— 


The Grand Jury of County Tyrone at Spring Assizes assembled desire to press on the Royal Commission 
now inquiring into the pay o the Royal Irish Constabulary the strong claim of that Force to an irnse on 
account of increased cost of living and higher standard of wages and salaries in the Country. 


C. A. Gunning Moore, Foreman. 


Londonderry, 17/* March, 1914. 


Royal Coi^oJ^^i^the 1 p^tl^ 

account of the increased cost of living, and the high standard of wales and salaries in tlm 


an increase on 
country. 


Proposed by Arthur D. A. Gaussen, 
J.P. ; seconded by Charles E. S. 
Stronge, D.L., and passed unani- 
mously by Grand Jury. 

(Signed), , Hervey Bruce, Foreman. 
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APPENDIX III. 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Rank, &o. 

Annual 

Pay. 

Weekly II 

Pay, j| Belfast, Londonderry, and 

Cork. 

Head Constable. 

£ s. d. 

s $ Jj Additional Allowances. 

5 years and over in rank ... 

104 0 0 

40 0 j 

Per Week. Per Year 





Sergeant. 

4 years and over in rank 

83 4 0 

II In tho Cities of Belfast and Londonderry 
| each man receives : — 

32 0 jj (1.) For extra cost of lodging and living 

a. d. £ a. 

Under 4 years in rank ... 

78 0 0 

j (37 and 38 Vie., c. 80, s. 8) ... 

■ JU 0 I. (2.) For night watching, at 6d. per night 

2 0 5 4 

Acting-Sergeant 

75 8 0 

for each night so employed, 
0 ; equivalent to 

0 9 1 19 

Constable. 

25 years’ service and over 
15 to 25 years’ service ... 

72 18 0 
70 4 0 

28 0 1 

j In the City of Cork each man receives 

2 9 7 3 

13 to 15 years’ service ... 

67 12 0 

duty when so employed, equiva- 
28 0 ji lent to 2a. fid. per week ... 

2 9 7 3 

11 to 13 years’ service ... 


° | Note. — It has been ascertained that the allowance for 



24 0 1 11 'S' 11 watching in Belfast and Derry is worth, on the average, 
1 about 9 d. a week to each man, over and above the allowance 
22 o | of 2a. per week under 37 and 38 Vic., c. 80, s. 8. 

4 to 7 years’ service 

57 4 0 

6 months’ to 4 years’ sovvieo 

54 12 0 

The Cork beat duty allowance is worth, on the average, 
21 0 about 2a. 9 d. per week to each man, which places the Cork 

Under 6 months (Probationer) ... 

39 0 0 

i Force in practically the same position as 
16 0 J Derry. 

those of Belfast and 


Note. — l.s. per week is deducted, pursuant to section 2 of 40 and 47 Vic., c. 14, from the pay of each man accom- 
modated with quarters in barrack, unlosa ho has under 6 months’ service, or is married with a wife or child living out of 
barrack. 

LODGING ALLOWANCE. 

An allowanco of 2s. a week is grantod to each Head Constable, Sergeant, Acting-Sergeant, and Constable of over 
10 years’ service, if married and not provided with accommodation for his family in barrack. This allowance is increased 
to 3s. in the case of men in Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, Waterford, and the Depot. 

CHARGE ALLOWANCE. 

An allowance of 2s. a week is granted to each Head Constable, Sergeant, and Acting-Sergeant in charge of a station. 


Per Week. Per Annum. ! 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCES. 


. ■{ Straw allowance for bed, and allowance for repairs I 
(_ of arms and accoutrements ... ... ... | 

l' Uniform clothing at contract rate, per man ... j 

Medical attendance and requisites, cost per man ... 


SCALE OE PENSIONS. 

On Medical Certificate of unfitness for further service : — 

On completion of 15 years’ service ... ... ... iftths of Pay. 

For each additional year from 15 to 20 years ... ... ^jth „ 

On completion of 20 years’ service ... ... ••• I8ths „ 

For oaoh additional yoar from 20 to 25 years ... ... &ths „ 

On completion of 25 years’ service ... ISths „ 

For each additional year from 26 to 28 years ... ... i^tli „ 

On completion of 29 years’ service, the maximum pension ... jfrds „ 

If a man of any service is incapacitated by infirmity of mind or body, occasioned in the execution of his duty, he shall 
bo grantod a pension proportional to the results of the injury received. 

On voluntary retirement : — _ 

A pension at tho rate of two -thirds of pay is granted on voluntary retirement after the completion of thirty years 
service and fifty years of ago. Constables, however, who joined the Force before the passing of the Act of 1908 may still 
retire voluntarily after twenty -five years’ service, but in that case the pension is calculated on tho scale of pay granted by the 
Act of 1883. , , _ 

Pensions are calculated on the average annual amount of pay received for the three years preceding retirement, but for 
men who joined the Force beforo 18th June, 1883, that average is only taken when there has been a change of rank within 
the three years. 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 

The widows of men of over fifteen years’ service who die from natural causes while serving in the Force, and the 
widows of men of any service who die from injuries received in the execution of their duty, are entitled to a pension*of £10 
a year for life, or until they re-marry, and each child to a yearly allowance of £2 10s. until it attains the age of fifteen years. 

A pension half as great again may, with the -consent of the Treasury, bo awarded to the widow of a Constable who, 
without his own default, loses liis life from the effect of an injury received in the execution of his duty. 

GRATUITIES. 

Men of under fifteen years’ service incapacitated by infirmity of mind or body, occasioned otherwise than in the 
execution of their duty, may receive a gratuity not exceeding the amount of one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service. . 

The widows of men of under fifteen years’ service who die from natural causes while serving m the Force, may receive 
a gratuity not exceeding the amount of the gratuity which could have been paid to the deceased husband if he had, at tho 
time of his death, become incapacitated and retired. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return allowing the Service of the Men of the several Ranks in the Force on 31st December, 1913. 


Under 6 months 
6 months and under 1 year 

1 year and under 2 years 

2 years and under 3 years 


12 

13 


19 

20 


29 


31 

32 

33 

34 

Over 35 Years 


30 

31 


Head 

Constables. 

Sergeants. 
(3.) . 

Acting - 
Sergeants. 

(4.) 

Constables. 

(5.) 

Total 
Sergeants, 
Acting - 
Sergeants, 
and 

Constables. 

(6.) 

Total 

All Ranks. 

CM 

~ 

- 



258 

258 

268 

- 

- 

- 

287 

287 

287 

- 

- 

— 

594 

594 

594 

- 

— 

— 

- 467 

467 

467 

- 

- 

- 

407 

407 

407 


- 

— 

398 

398 

398 


— 

- 

618 

618 

618 



6 

856 

862 

862 


1 

4 

449 

454 

454 


— 

1 

148 

149 

149 

— 

— 

1 

43 

44. 

44 

- 

7 

2 

106 

115 

115 

- 

6 

13 

364 

383 

383 

- 

21 

10 

329 

300 

300 

- 

28 

15 

357 

400 

400 


26 

10 

320 

356 

358 


26 

25 

259 

310 

312 


47 

29 

291 

367 

309 

- „ 

50 

34 

213 

297 

297 


89 

46 

216 

351 

364 


90 

34 

124 

248 

251 


93 

37 

103 

233 

230 

4 

142 

48 

94 

284 

288 


133 

33 

93 

259 

201 


170 

21 

95 

286 

294 


163 

— 

74 

237 

251 


91 

— 

49 

140 



130 

— 

57 

187 

211 


67 

- 

30 

97 

113 

4 

7 

— 

2 

9 

13 

5 

16 

- 

7 

23 

28 

34 

131 

— 

151 

282 

310 



— 

63 

127 

153 


40 

— 

20 

60 



18 

' — ■ 

12 

30 


■ 

27 

.• _ 

17 

44 

89 

236 

1,683 

369 

7,971 

10,023 

10,259 
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APPENDIX Y. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Retuen showing the Number of Pensioners who are Employed and Unemployed respectively in each 
County. 


Counties, &c. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Belfast 

Carlow 

Cavan 

Clare 

Cork E.R. and 
Cork W.R. 
Donegal 
Down 

Dublin County 

Fermanagh 

Galway E.R. 

Galway W.R. 

Kerry 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King’s 

Leitrim 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Longford 

Louth 

Mayo 

Meath 

Monaghan 

Queen’s 

Roscommon 

Sligo 

Tipperary N.R. 

Tipperary S.R. 

Tyrone 

Waterford 

Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 


City 




Number employed. 


Number 



Number 

unemployed 

In 


of 


Business 


Pensioners 

knowledge 

for 

Otherwise, 

residing 

of the 

themselves. 

i.e., 

in 

District 

i.e.. 

in 

each 

Inspector. 

as Farmers, 

Situations. 

County. 


Shopkeepers, 




&c. 


(2.) 

(3.) 

(4) 

(5.) 

116 

39 

39 

38 

120 

21 

64 

35 1 

595 

269 

27 

299 

80 

39 

19 

22 i 

208 

66 

135 

7 

138 

70 

47 

21 ! 

507 

232 

91 

184 

166 

63 

73 

30 i 

184 

82 

68 

34 

143 

45 

50 

48 

77 

20 

14 

43 

142 

49 

80 

13 | 

146 

47 

76 

23 

216 

135 

43 

38 ; 

248 

107 


67 | 

93 

29 

29 

35 

146 

82 

33 

31 

178 

88 

51 

39 

150 

CS 

75 

7 

234 

120 

45 


154 

66 

33 


115 

53 

56 


149 

66 

29 


223 

102 

91 


104 

32 

42 


148 

35 

95 


144 

70 

41 



96 

116 



113 

56 



59 

30 



64 

30 



57 

83 

27 




72 j 


60 

50 



55 

56 


123 

49 

26 

48 

6,435 

2,759 

1,999 

1,677 


Percentage 

unemployed. 


50- 7 
45-7 
37-9 

44- 5 

31- 4 
25-9 
34-5 

32- 1 
62-5 

43- 1 
31-1 
56-2 
49-4 

45- 3 

51- 3 
42-9 

46- 1 

44- 3 


23-7 

4S-6 

39-9 

56-8 

51-3 

41-3 

34-1 

51-8 


Number of Pensioners employed 
Number of Pensioners unemployed 


2 Y 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Retobn showing the Number of Men enlisted during the under-mentioned Years, the Number of such Mon who havo ainco loft 
the Force, and the Number still remaining on 31st December, 1913. 


Year. 

Men 

enlisted. 

Men who have left the Force. 

Ranks of Men who were still in the Foroo on 31at 
December, 1913. 

Pensioned 

Discharged 

Gratuity. 

Discharged 

as 

unfit 

fcy 

Surgeon. 

Dismissed 

Discharged 

punishment 

Resigned. 

Dead. 

Total. 

District 

Inspector 

Head 

Constable 

Sergeant. 

Acting 

Sergeant. 

Constable 

Total. 

1890 

505 

52 

57 

40 

63 

33 

245 

3 

2 

130 

81 

94 

260 

1891 

576 

59 

62 

37 ' 

77 

48 

283 

2 


144 

49 

94 

293 

1894 

613 

43 

.61 

48 

88 

33 

273 

2 

3 

84 

43 

208 

340 


APPENDIX VII. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Retuen showing Wastage of the Force, and the Number of Candidates Enrolled and Enlisted during 
the Thirteen Years, 1901 to 1913. 
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appendix VIII. 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Table showing the Strength, Classification, &c _ o£ tha p olice Force ^ cach County on 31st December, 1913. 





Nuinbor 

in each Rank. 

— 







S' 

. 

«s 

s 








A verave 


Counties. 


1 

1 


IS 


8 


Acreage. 

Population 

Average 

Acreage 

Popula- 

tion 

Remarks. 


— 




§ 




1911. 

per 




. 

gJ 




fl 

2 




Man.* 




a 

tS 

W 

k 

< 

O 







Antrim 

39 

1 

5 

0 

44 

6 

208 

270 

702.654(a) 

193,801(o) 

2,602 

718 

(a) Exclusive of Bel- 

Armagh 

29 

1 


4 

33 

8 

154 

204 

312,772 

120,291 

1,533 

589 

fast City. 

Carlow 

16 

1 

2 

2 

18 

1 

58 

82 

221,484 

36,252 

2,457 

442 


Cavan 

28 

1 

* 

4 

24 

12 

120 

165 

467,024 

91,173 

2,830 

552 


Clare 

66 

1 

8 

8 

73 

16 

382 

487 

788,336 

104,232 

1,618 

214 


Cork, E.R . 

76 

1 

11 

13 

73 

18 

330 







Cork, W.R. ... 

44 

1 

7 

7 

43 

11 

177 

246 

V 1,841,034(6) 

315,431(6) 

2,600 

455 

[6) Exclusive of Cork 
City. 

Donegal 

59 

1 

B 

» 

53 

18 

255 

345 

1,193,641 

168,637 

3,459 

488 


Down 

44 

1 

* 

4 

41 

a 

218 

279 

608,861 

204,303 

2,182 

732 


Dublin 

30 

1 

4 

4 

33 

2 

123 

167 

2 12, 449(c) 

61.092(e) 

1,272 

365 

(c) Exclusive of Dublin 

Fermanagh. ... 











Metropolitan 








3 

96 

135 

417,912 

61,836 

3,095 

458 


Galway, E.R. 

40 

1 

6 

8 

GO 

6 

386 

473 



1,630 

202 


Galway, W .R. 

54 




Bo 

12 

345 

427 

i ’ ' 





Kerry ... 

59 ; 

1 

8 

8 

62 

a 

269 

349 

1,161,752 

159,691 

3,328 

457 


Kildare 

27 

1 

3 

4 

31 

4 

101 

144 

418,644 

66,627 

2,907 

462 


Kilkenny 

40 

1 

4 

5 

43 

7 

158 

218 

509,457 

74,982 

2,236 

344 


King’s ... 

28 

1 

4 

4 

27 

7 

126 

169 

493,263 

56,832 

2,918 

336 


Leitrim ... 

30 

1 

4 

4 

33 

4 

122 

168 

376,509 

63,582 

2,241 

378 


Limerick ... 

53 

1 

7 

7 

51 

13 

220 

299 

661.573(d) 

104.551(d) 

2,212 

349 

d) Exclusive of Lim- 














Londonderry 



3 

3 

20 

8 

102 

137 

512.690(e) 

99.845(e) 

3,742 

728 


Longford 

17 1 

1 

3 

3 

20 

3 

82 

112 

257,770 

43,820 

2,301 

391 

donderry City. 

Louth. — 

19 

1 

2 

2 

22 

5 

94 

126 

202,180 

63,665 

1,604 

505 


Mayo 

63 

1 

8 

8 

68 

a 

308 

404 

1,333,356 

192,177 

3,300 

475 


Meath — 

34 

1 

5 

5 

36 

7 

125 

179 

577,734 

65,091 

3,227 

303 


Monaghan. 

21 

1 

3 

3 

22 

7 

87 

123 

318,990 

71,455 

2,593 

580 


Queen’s 

23 

1 

3 

3 

25 

5 

93 

130 

421,838 

54,629 

3,267 

420 


Roscommon 

39 

1 

. 

6 

40 

9 

222 

282 

608,289 

93,956 

2,157 

333 


Sligo 

34 

1 

t* 

.6 

43 

3 

160 

216 

442,204 

79,045 

2,047 

365 


Tipperary, N-E 

38 

1 

6 

6 

42 

6 

146 

207 

493,265 

62,881 

2,382 

303 


Tipperary, S.E- 

41 

1 

7 

7 

42 

a 

183 

251 

558,038 

89,552 

2,223 

356 


Tyrone 

35 

1 

6 

6 

40 

6 

188 

247 

779,562 

142,665 

3,156 

577 



30 

1 

3 

2 



130 

175 

453,050(/) 

56,502 (/) 

2,588 

322 


Westmeath -- 

33 

1 

4 

4 

42 

5 

162 

218 

434,665 

59,986 

1,993 

275 

ford City. 

Wexford 

38 

1 

4 

4 

37 

9 

130 

185 

580,949 

102,273 

3,140 

552 


Wicklow 

26 

1 

4 

4 

24 

7 

111 

151 

499,957 

60,711 

3,310 

402 
















Belfast 


1 

7 

28 

123 

68 

1,036 

1,263 

14,937 

386,947 

11 

306 


Cork 

U 

- 

2 

4 

41 

3 

124 

174 

2,681 

76,673 

15 

440 


Limerick 

6 

- 

1 

2 

14 

4 

65 

86 

2,385 

38,518 

27 

447 


LondoD<i orT ^ 

5 

- 

1 

3 

18 

7 

76 

105 

2,578 

40,780 

1 24 

388 


Waterford 

6 

- 

1 

2 

14 

2 

50 

69 

1,437 

27,464 

| 20 

398 


Tota-1 

1,354 

36 

fl86 




7,612 

9,913 

20,356,769 

3,974,115 

| 2,053 

1 400 

1 










t General 1 Genera 


















Averae 

1 Averae 



* Includes Officers and Men of all Ranks. t One district vacant. 

Note. — T he above figures are Exclusive of the Depot and Reserve Force. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Table showing tho average Rents at present paid in the Undermentioned Localities by Married Policemen 
not accommodated in Barracks, together with a series of Index Numbers calculated therefrom, 
the Depot (Dublin) being taken as the Base. 


Town or County. 

, Number. 

6 . 

d. 

Town or County. 

Index 

Number. 

K 

d. 

fDepot and Reserve 

. . ' 100 

8 

3 

Queen’s County 


51 

4 

2 

tBelfnst . . 

78 

6 

6 

Tipperary N.R. 


50 

4 

2 

tCork 

77 

6 

4 

•Kerry 


50 

4 

2 

•Londonderry 

77 

6 

4 

Donegal . . 


50 

-1 

1 

tL’.merick 

70 

5 

10 

Meath 


50 

4 

1 

•Dublin 

69 

5 

9 



49 

4 

1 

tLurgan . . 

ns 

5 

7 

Monaghan 


49 

4 

L 

tPortadowu 

66 

5 

6 

Mayo 


48 

4 

0 

•Londonderry 

. . 65 

5 

4 

Cork W.R. 


48 

3 

11 

+i in! wav .. 

. . : G5 

5 

4 

Fermanagh 


47 

3 

11 

rlralee 

. . . 64 

5 

4 

King’s County 


47 

3 

11 

t Kilkenny 

04 

5 

4 

•Limerick 


47 

3 

10 

f.Migo 

63 

5 

2 

•Louth 


47 

3 

10 

tDundalk 

62 

5 

2 




3 


+ Wexford 

61 

5 

I 

Carlow 


46 

3 

9 

tLisburn . . 

61 

5 

0 






+W aterford 

61 

5 

0 






:ek!ow 

61 

5 

0 



45 



•Antrim 

59 

4 

11 

•Galway, W.R. 
•Sligo 


44 

3 

S 

Down 

59 

4 

10 





FDroelieda 

59 

4 

10 

Longford. . 






. . 1 55 

4 

6 






1\ estmoath . . 

54 

4 

6 

•Kilkenny 


41 



•Armagh 

52 

4 

4 



41 



•Tipperary S.R. 

52 

4 

4 



38 



Tyrone 

52 

4 

4 






* Excluding towns whose population exceeded 10,000 in 1911. t Towns having more than 10,000 inhabitants in Hill. 


APPENDIX X. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Table ^ showing^Ayerage Weekly Rents paid by Married Policemen not ^accommodated in Barracks 

" iviation. 


Antrim 
Armagh 
Belfast 
Carlow 
Cavan 
Clare 

Cork E.R. anil City 
Cork W.Ii. . 

D onegal 
Down 
Dublin 
Fermanagh . 

Galway E.R. 

Galway, W.R 
Kerry 
Kildaro 
Kilkenny 
King’s 
Leitrim 
Limerick and City 
Londonderry and City 
Longford 
Louth 
Mayo 
Meath 
Monaghan 
Queen’s 
Roscommon 
Sligo 

Tipperary X.R. 
Tipperary S.R. 

Tyrone 
Waterford . 
Westmeath . 

Wexford 
Wicklow 
Depot and Reserve 


Average Rent per week. 


1901. 


Amount 
of Increase. 


d . i 

0 

8 

0 

7 i 

0 

6 ! 

0 

i 

0 

8 

0 

9 ; 

0 

n 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

8 

I 0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

11 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

11 


Incrcaso 
or decrease 
per cent. 


+ 15-1 
+ 13-8 
+ 7-9 
+ 2-9 
+ 19-5 
+ 22-7 
+ 20-4 
+ 15-3 
+ 15 -0 
+ 18-0 
+ 25-2 
+ 20-2 
+ 14-1 
+ 17-8 
+ 11*2 
+ 2-0 
+ 38-1 
+ 14-9 
+ 1-5 
+ 21-0 
+ 17-7 
+ 11-9 
+ 16-6 
+ 24-2 
+ 27-7 
+ 14-2 
+ 19-8 
+ 8-0 
— 0-5 
+ 16-4 
4 - 17-5 
4 - 16-6 
4 - 7-2 
4 - 30-3 
4 - 20-2 
4 - 23-4 


from those^occupied°irf i90l! 6 B ° alIowancB has been made for the possibility that the houses occupied in 1014 may differ 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Table showing Growth of Annual Pensions Charge and Growth of Numbers of Pensioners from 1883-4 
to 1912-13, inclusive. 


Year. 

Actual 

Expenditure 

for 

Variation in Cost as compared 
with Previous Year. 

Number of Pensioners on 30th November, 
in each Financial Year. 


and 

Gratuities. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Males. 

Widows. 

Children. 


£ 

£ 

£ 




1883-4 . . 

251,850 

12,615 






1884-5 .. 

266,400 

14,550 

— 




1885-6 .. 

273,561 

7,161 







279,928 

6,367 



5,333 




286,629 

6,701 

— 

5,368 




289,884 

3,255 

— 

5,412 




296,244 

6,360 







298,927 

2,683 







305,062 

6,135 



5,379 




310,333 

5,271 







316,071 

5,738 



5,545 




327,195 

11,124 







337,542 

10,347 







353,532 

15,990 

— 




1897-8 .. 

355,774 

2,242 


6,210 




360,948 

6,174 

— 

6,343 




365,476 

4,428 

— 

6,456 




370,396 

4,920 

— 

6,548 




369,906 

— 

490 

6,477 




368,079 

— 

1,827 

6,551 





3,654 

— 

6,641 





3,845 

— 

6,698 




381,281 

5,703 

— 

6,837 




390,302 

9,021 

— 

7,078 




401,842 

11,540 

— 





405,359 

3,517 



7,381 





1,716 

— 





406,984 

— 

91 

7,465 





687 

— 





408,369 

698 

— 

7,580 

365 

501 




Under Statute 






of 1883. 

of 1908. 

Maximum Pension f Head Constable 

6! 


• £ s. d. 

of a -{ Sergeant 

5: 





v Constable 

4( 

3 16 0 

48 10 8 


APPENDIX XIII. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 

(a)— R eturn showing the Number of Voluntary Retirements on Pension during each of the 
Ten Years 1904 t.n ioia 
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APPENDIX XIII. — continued. 


(i»). — R eturn showing the Number of Retirements on account of Ill-Jiealth during each of the 
Ten Tears 1904 to 1913. 


Year. 

On 

Gratuity 

15 

Years’’ 

Service. 

18 

Years’ 

Service. 

17 

Years’ 

Service. 

18 

Years’ 

Service. 

19 

Years’ 

Service. 

' 

20 

Years’ 

Service. 

21-25 

Years’ 

Service. 

26 

Years' 

Service, 

and 

over. 

Total. 

1901 

30 

4 


2 


1 

1 

46 

, 


1905 

18 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

23 

- 


1906 

17 

5 

3 

3 

10 

4 

3 

18 

1 


1907 

12 

4 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 

7 



1908 

26 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

14 

4 

62 

1909 

24 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

10 

2 


1910 

17 

6 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

10 

7 


1911 

28 

6 

3 

4 

9 

3 

3 

12 

g 


1912 

32 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 


0 


1913 

31 

- 

5 

3 

4 

2 

4 


7 

03 

Totals 

235 

34 

28 

-TB 

■*" 

24 

28 

154 

31 

596 


(c). — Return showing the Number of Retirements on Pension during each of the Ten Years, 1904 to 1913, 
on account of -Injuries received in the Execution of Duty. 


Year. 

1-5 

Years’ 

Service. 

5-10 

Years’ 

Service. 

10-15 

Years’ 

Service. 

15-20 

Years’ 

Service. 

20-25 

Years’ 

Service. 

25-30 

Years’ 

Service. 

Over 
30 Years’ 
Service. 

Total. 

Nature of Injuries. 

Accidental. 

Malicious. 

1904 




• 

- 

4 



4 

1 

3 

1905 

— 

2 

1 

1; 

5 

4 

- 

13 

9 

4 

1906 .. 


— 

j. 

li 

3 

6 

_ 

10 

8 

2 

1907 

- 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

G 

4 

2 

1908 


— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1909 

1 

1 

— 

4 

1 

4 

1 

12 

4 

8 

1910 .. 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

5 

— 

11 

7 

4 

1911 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

5 

4 

1 

12 

11 

1 

1912 


— 

1 

— 

3 

3 

1 

8 

4 

4 

1913 .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

11 

5 

6 

Totals 

3 

4 

7 

10 

26 

33 

5 

S8 

53 

35 


Note (1).— In 1909, one constable was murdered when performing his duty. 

Note (2). — In addition to the above, three officers retired on pension in consequence of injuries 
received in the execution of duty, one in 1904, one in 1912, and one in 1913. 


(d). — TABLE showing Average Age, Service and Service in Rank of Head and other Constables of tbe 
R.I.C., who retired voluntarily in the Five Years, 1909-1913. 


' — 

Total 

number 

Retired 

1909—1013. 

Average 

Age 

Average 

Service 

Average 
Service 
in Rank. 



years. 

years. 

years. 

Head Constable . . : 

95 

52-0 

32-3 

7-9 

Sergeants . . 

702 

49-2 

28-9 

8-4 

Acting Sergeants 

5 

47-0 

25-8 

1-4 

Constables . . 

687 

49-7 

28-5 

28-5 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return showing, according to Service, the number of Resignations in the Royal Irish Constabulary during 
the Year 1913. 


Service. 

Number. 

Under 1 Year 

47 


28 


26 

3 Years and under 4 Years 

29 


51 

5 Years and under 6 Years 

65 

6 Years and under 7 Years 



14 

8 Years and under 9 Years 

1 

9 Years and under 10 Years 

- 


5 

11 Years and under 12 Years 

1 

12 Years and under 13 Years 

8 

13 Yearn and under 14 Years 

2 

14 Years and under 15 Years 

1 

Total 

299 


APPENDIX XV. 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return showing the Number of Men at R.I.C. Stations on 3lBt December, 1913. 


Counties, &c. 


Number op Stations with- 

- 


Total. 

Less than 
4 men. 

4 men. 

5 and 
under 
10 men. 

10 and 
under 
20 men 

20 and 
under 
40 men. 

40 men 
and over. 

Antrim 




6 



38 

Armagh 

_ 

9 

17 

3 

- 

_ 

29 

Carlow 

2 



1 

_ 

_ 

16 

Cavan 




1 

_ 

_ 

29 

Clare 

1 



C 

1 

_ 

70 

Cork. E.R- 

11 

35 

24 

10 

_ 

_ 

80 

Cork, W.R, . . 

2 

23 

18 

3 

_ 

_ 

46 

Donegal 

_ 



3 

_ 

_ 

59 

Down 

_ 



5 

_ 

_ 

44 

Dublin 





_ 

_ 


Fermanagh 




1 

_ 

_ 


Galway, E R. . . 

_ 

1 

36 

11 

3 

_ 

51 

Galway, W.R . . 

1 

13 

33 

8 

— 

1 

56 

Kerry 

9 



4 

1 

_ 

65 

Kildare 

3 

16 

5 

3 

- 

_ 

27 

Kilkenny 

3 

27 

8 

3 

— 

— 

41 

King’s 

1 



4 

_ 

_ 

29 

Leitrim 

_ 

9 



_ 

_ 

30 

Limerick 

2 




_ 

_ 


Londonderry . . 

_ 




_ 

_ 


Longford 

2 

4 

9 

2 

_ 

_ 

17 

Louth 

1 

6 

9 

3 

_ 


19 

Mavo 

1 

19 


8 

_ 

_ 

66 

Meath 

3 




_ 

_ 

34 

Monaghan 

3 

11 


3 

_ 

_ 

21 

Queen’s 





_ 

_ 


Roscommon 






_ 

42 

Sligo 


15 


3 

1 

_ 

34 

Tipperary, N.R. 

3 




_ 

_ 

39 

Tipperary, S.R. 

1 

24 

16 

2 

1 

_ 

43 

Tyrone 





_ 

_ 


Waterford 





_ 

_ 


Westmeath 





1 

_ 


Wexford 






_ 


Wicklow 


7 

17 

2 

- 

- 

26 









Belfast 

■ ■ _ 




9 

13 


Cork 

_ 




1 

1 


Limerick 

_ 

_ 




_ 


Londonderry . . 

_ 

_ 


3 


1 

5 

Waterford 



2 

3 

1 

" 

6 

Totaxs . . 

60 

512 

647 

141 

21 

16 

1,397 


Note. — -This Return includes Huts and Protection Posts as well as ordinary stations. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return showing periods of service at which men (Head Constables, Sergeants, Acting Sergeants and Constables) 
serving in the Royal Irish Constabulary on 31st December, 1913, were married. 


Counties. &c. 

Under 
7 years’ 
service 

7 years’ 
service 
and 
under 
8 

8 years’ 
service 
and 
under 
9 

9 years’ 
service 
and 
under 
10 

10 years’ 
service 
and 
under 
11 

11 yearn’ 
service 
and 
under 
12 

12 years’ 
service 
and 
under 
13 

13 years’ 
service | 
and | 
under 
14 

14 years’; 
service i 
and : 
under 
15 [ 

15 years’ 
service 
and j 
over. ; 

Total. 


_ 

30 

8 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

4 

16 

90 


— 

21 

7 

4 

7 

6 

7 

3 

3 

8 

65 


_ 

10 











— 

14 

9 

11 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

13 

58 


_ 

52 

16 

11 

12 

13 

9 

7 

2 

19 

141 


_ 

77 

35 

32 

22 

19 

18 

16 

11 

42 

272 


_ 

31 

17 

10 

11 

6 

9 

6 

4 

10 

104 


— 

33 

15 

8 

17 

6 

8 

5 

6 

23 

121 


_ 

39 

10 

12 

7 

15 


2 

5 




_ 

10 

9 

6 

6 

9 


3 

8 

8 



— 

21 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

— 




_ 

' 33 

20 

14 

10 








_ 

47 

11 

14 

12 

12 

10 

5 

2 

19 



_ 

37 

16 

17 

13 

6 


7 





_ 

13 

6 

9 

6 

7 

— 





Kilkenny 

- 

36 

18 

17 

6 

6 

5 

9 

5 

4 

8 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

10 

62 


_ 

21 

4 

14 

5 

3 







_ 

63 

18 

16 

15 

9 

15 

9 

7 



Londonderry 

- 

38 

23 

16 

6 

6 

2 

4 

3 

11 

3 

4 

3 

5 

7 

2 

6 

55 




8 

10 

5 







Mayo 

- 

44 

20 

23 

4 

18 

5 

17 

3 

10 

7 

17 

6 

8 

3 

9 

4 

26 

9 

61 

Monaghan 

Queen’s 


11 

17 

48 

7 

5 

19 

6 

7 

8 

3 

5 

9 

2 

3 

7 

4 

8 

4 

7 

4 

4 

9 

11 

58 

121 

Sligo 

Tipperary, N.R. 
Tipperary, S.R. 
Tyrone 


43 

13 









2 

19 

32 

38 

37 

9 

16 

11 

14 

8 

9 

10 

14 

16 

5 

2 

12 

6 

9 

4 

6 

9 

4 

7 

7 
11 

8 
6 

2 

2 

5 

12 

15 

13 

100 

95 

114 


- 

19 

6 

10 









_ 

16 

9 



5 






Wicklow 

- 

18 

5 

4 

1 








1 

150 

58 

53 

47 

47 

36 

33 

26 

59 

510 

Depot and Re- 

8 

14 

12 

4 

4 

7 






servo. 

Totals 

12 

1,206 

476 

401 | 

339 

301 

255 

218 

178 

547 

3,933 


Note. Of the 12 men married with lesB than 7 years, most of them were specially recruited for the Band, 

and some were married before joining the Force. 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Table showing Numbers of Ex-Soldiers Recruited for the Irish Police in the Years 1909-13. 



Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 

— 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

Number of vacancies filled during 

67 

70 

' 54 

19 

71 

605 

485 

547 

651 

638 

twelve months ended 30th Sep- 
tember. 

Number of such vacancies given to 

4 

4 


1 

4 

13 

27 

10 

17 

9 

ex -soldiers during twelve months 











ended 30th September. 










1-4 

Percentage of vacancies filled by ex- 

5-9 


- 

5-2 

5-6 



1-8 

2-6 

Boldiers. 












2 Z 
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APPENDIX 


Contract Prices of Provisions supplied to Prisons in the undermentioned 



White 

Brown 

Oatmeal, 

Milk, 

Tea, 

Coffee, 

Sugar, 

Rice, 





Bread, 

Bread, 










2 lbs. 

2 lbs. 

cwt. 

gallon. 

lb. 

ib. 

cwt. 

ewt. 

cwt. 

lb. 

lb. 


d. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d 

s. a 


s. d. 

s. d. 

a.. 

d. 









1882 

3-2 

2-9 

12 6 

0 11 
f 0 9J 

2 3 

I 

1 3 

23 4 

21 0 

3 0 

6-2 

74 


1-9 

1-8 

11 9 

1 9 

r 2 3 

1 4 

18 8 


2 10 







lO 74 

J 






1901-2 .. 

1-7 

1-3 

9 1 

/ 0 7* 
10 7 

P 4 

o 114 

18 8 

10 3 

3 11 

5 


1913-14 

1-9 

1-8 

12 6 

0 8-5 

1 2 

1 2 

14 44 

14 0 

3 11 

4-4 

4-4 

1914-15 

1-9 

1-8 

12 3 

0 9£ 

1 

1 2 

13 44 

14 0 

3 6 

4-4 

44 

BELFAST. 












1882 . . 

2-8 

24 

12 9 

1 0 

2 3 

1 4 

23 4 

23 4 

4 0 

64 

8 

1890-1 .. 

2-6 

2-6 

10 5 

0 9 

2 0 

1 6 

18 8 

18 8 

4 0 

4 

5-7 

1901-2 .. 

1-8 

1-4 

10 0 

0 7i 

1 *4 

- 

19 2 

- 

4 0 

5 

7 

1913-14 

2 

1-96 

12 9 

0 9-6 

1 2 

1 2 

14 9 

14 0 

_ 

54 

7 

1914-15 

1-94 

1-8 

12 6 

0 9} 

1 2 

1 2 

14 0 

14 11 

" 

H 

8 

cork:. 












.1882 ... 

3 

2-25 

13 9 

0. 9£ 

2 3 

1 6 

28 0 

23 4 

5 0 

6 

o 74 

1890-1 .. 

2J 

2 

13 6 

/ 07-9 

12 0 

1 6 

18 8 




1901-2 .. 

. 1-7 

1-3 

9 9 

f. 0 7 
10 6i 
/07-9 
\08-75 

ro 94 
\0 10 

/ 

11 4* 

} 1 2 
}l . 

- 

19 34 

14 0 

13 4 
3 5 

} 

6 


1913-14 
. 1914-15 

2 

2 

1-7 
1 • 7 

13 6 
13 6 

i 2 
1 2 

15 9 

16 0 

15 10 

16 9 

5 0 
5 0 

3-8 

44 

5-8 

DUNDALK. 












1882 

3 

2-3 

12 3 

0 9 

2 6 

1 8 

28 0 

28 0 

3 3 



1800-1 .. 

2i 

2 

12 2 . 

0 9 

2 0 

1 .7 

17 9 

17 9 

5 0 

5 


1901-2 .. 

2i 

2 

10 1 

0 8J 

1 4-4 

_ 

19 34 

13 0 

_ 


64 

1913-14 

3 

2i 

13 6 - 

0 10 

1 2 

1 2 

15 6 

15 10 

_ 


1914-15 

312 

2-62 

13 3 

0 10 

1 2 

1 2 

14 9 

16 9 

- 

74' 

84 


: 1 i i_ 

Sote. Bread Dablin and Cork.-These rata are tile eoet prices rf bread baited in the Prison bakeries. ' There 

reduced to Is. lOd. 
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XVIII. 


towns in Ireland in 1882, 1890-91, 1901-02, 1913-14, and 1914-1915. 



White 

Brown 

Oatmeal] 

Milk, ’ 






Beef, 


— 

Bread, 

Bread, 
















2 lbs. 

2 lbs. 

cwt. j 

gallon. 

lb - 1 

lb. 

cwt. J 

cwt. J 

cwt. j 

lb. 

lb. 


a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 


d. 



d. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

LONDON- 

















DERRY. 

















1882 

H 

21 

13 

0 

0 9| 

2 

0 

1 4 

23 

4 

18 

8 

4 

0 

7 

8 

1890-1 .. 

1-8 

1-8 

10 

6 

0 10 

1 

8 

1 4 ! 

14 

0 

18 

8 

3 

8 

6i 

8 

1901-2 .. 

1-8 

1-8 

9 

11 

08-9 

1 

4i 

. - 

17 

2 

14 

0 

3 

10 

6 

7i 

1913-14.. 

3 

3 

13 

3 

0 llj 

1 

2 

1 2 i 

16 

0 

15 

10 

3 

9 

5-6 

6-4 

1914-15 

3 

3 

11 

9 

0 lli 

1 

2 

1 2 

15 

3 

18 

8 

3 

0 

5-6 

7 

ARMAGH. 

















1882 

3i 

21 

12 

0 

0 11 

2 

3 

0 lli 

j 28 

0 

23 

4 

4 

0 

9i 

9 

1890-1 .. 

2-8 

2-8 

12 

6 

0 8 

1 

8 

1 0 

16 

9 

16 

9 

3 

4 

6 

7 

1901-2 .. 

3 

2-24 

10 

4* 

0 8 : 

1 

H 

- 

| 19 


13 

0 

3 

6 

6 

7 

1913-14 

2-7 

2-6 

13 

6 

0 9 | 

1 

2 

1 2 

! 15 

9 

15 

10 


- 

H 

6 

1914-15 

2* 

2fi 

13 

6 

0 9 

1 

2 

j 1 2 

15 

0 

16 

9 


~ 

4-4 

4-4 

TRALEE. 

















1882 . . 

3 

2-87 

12 

11 

0 llj 

2 

3 1 

2 0 

j 28 

o ' 

32 

8 

3 

6 

6i 

9 

1890-1 .. 

2-3 j 

m 

11 

3 

0 8i 

1 

7 | 

1 7 

j 16 

9 

15 

0 

3 

e 

6 

8 

1901-2 .. 

2 

2 

10 

0 

07-4 

1 

H 

- 

19 

61 

13 

0 


- 

51 

8 

1913-14 

3 ' 

21 

13 

9 

0 8i 

1 

2 

1 2 

! 16 

3 

15 

10 


- 

6 

8 

1914-15 

3-5 j 

2£ | 

13 

9 

0 

1 

2 

1 2 

1 15 

G 

16 

9 i 



6 

8 

WATERFORD. 

















1882 

2-55 

21 

14 

0 

0 10 

2 

0 

1 4 

28 

0 

37 

4 

3 

8 

9 

9 

1890-1 .. 

2| 

21 

13 

6 

0 101 

2 

0 

1 7 

! 17 

9 

17 

9 

5 

4 

5i 

51 

1901-2 .. 

2i 

If 

9 

101 

0 8 

1 

4i 

- 

! 19 

3i 

13 

0 


- 

6 

6 

1913-14 

2J 

2J 

13 

3 

0 8 

i 

2 

1 2 

15 

3 

15 

10 

5 

0 

6 

- 

1914-16 

2-5 

2-5 

13 

3 

0 9i 

1 

L 

2 

1 2 

15 

L 

0 

16 

9 

5 

0 

j 6i 

| ' 


are in these cases no outside contractors. Sugar — a duty of 4s. 2d. per cwt. included in prices for 1901-2, was 

per cwt. in 1908. 
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APPENDIX 


ARMY CONTRACT PRICES OP CERTAIN PROVISIONS IN THE UNDERMENTIONED 



Note.— -W here no price ia stated, no contract existed. 
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XIX. 


TOWNS IN IRELAND FOR 1882, 1890, 1301, and 1914 RESPECTIVELY. 
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APPENDIX XXL 


(a).— WAGES OP WORKMEN IN IRELAND, 1882-1914. 

Time Rates of W'ages of various classes of Workmen at tlie end of the year 1882, and at March, 1914, 


Building Trade : 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Carpenters and Joiners 
Painters 


Engineering : 

Brass Finishers 
Brass Moulders 
Ironfonnders . . 

Boiler maker s : 

Heavy Platers 
Rivetters and Caulkers 

Printing and Bookbinding : 
Compositors 

Bookbinders and Machine 
Rulers. 

Furnishing Trade : 

Cabinet Makers 


1 Rate of Wages 
| at 

the end of 1882.* 

; 

Rate of Wages 
at 

March, 1914. 

Increase since end of 1882. 

Amounts. 1 

Percentages. 

BELFAST. 

Per hour. 

Per hour. 

Per hour. 


d. 

d. 

I d. 


6| 

H 

If 

25-9 

(if 

84 

If 

25-9 

7 

9 

2 

28 -G 

7 

84 

1* 

21-4 

Per week. 1 

Per week. 

Per week. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 


30 0 

41 0 

11 0 

36-7 

30 0 

43 0 

13 0 

43-3 

34 0 

f 42 0 and 

8 0 and 

1 25-0 


143 0 

9 0 

J 

38 0 

47 6 

9 6 

25-0 

32 0 

42 0 

10 0 

31-25 

30 0 

35 0 

5 0 

16-7 

27 0 

34 0 

7 0 

25-9 

30 0 

38 2 

8 2 

27-2 


Bnildihq Trade : 

Bricklayers 
Stone Cutters . . 
Carpenters and Joiners 
Plumbers 
Plasterers . : ■ 
Painters . . - - 

Labourers 


Printing and Bookbinding : 
Compositors 

Bookbinders and Machine 
Rulers. 


Furnishing Trade : 

Cabinet Makers 


Gas Works : 
Stokers 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



- • week. 

hour. 

week.:!; 

week. 



s. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 



34 0 

9 £ 

39 7 

5 7 

1G-4- 


34 0 

H 

35 5 

1 5 

4-2- 


34 0 

9 

37 6 

3 6 

10-3 


30 0 

9i 

41 n 

o 7* 

15-6- 


34 0 

9 

37 (i 

3 6 

10-3 


. 32 6 f 

74 and 

33 4 & 

0 10 and 

2-5 

and 

\ 

8 

33 9 

1 3 

3-8 



5 and 

20 10 & 

4 10 and 

30-2 

and 

1 18 0 

H 

21 104 

3 10£ 

21-5 



Per week. 

Per week. 





d. 

8. d. 



33 0 

35 

0 

2 0 

G-l 


30 0 

34 

0 

4 0 

13-3 


f 32 6 and 

\ 37 

<i 

3 9 

11-1 


l 35 0 

/ 





os. per 12 -hour 

os. Tier 

8 -hour 

§ 

50 per cent, on 




hourly rate. 





No change on 





sliift rate. 

IS 0 

20 

0 

2 0 

11-1 



Buildiiig Trade : 

Bricklayers and Masons 
Carpenters and Joiners 
Plasterers 

Builders’ Labourers 

Printing and Bookbinding : 
Compositors 

Gas Works : 

Stokers (Hand) 




Per week. 


| 8. d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 


\ 33 0 

36 0 

3 0 

9-1 

33 0 

34 6 

1 G 

4-5 

1 33 0 

34 6 

1 6 

4-5 

12 0 

19 0 

7 0 

58-3 

30 0. 

34 G 

I .1 0 

15-0 



! Per shift. 


3 114 

5 2*|| 

1 3 

31 - 5^1 


* The particulars given for 1882 are in most cases Trade Union rates. 

t In 1882 weeklv rates, and in 1914 hourly rates, were paid in these cases. The percentage increases 
have been calculated on the basis of the weekly rates in summer ; but as the weekly hours have been 
reduced, the percentage increases on hourly rates would be greater. 

i Por Dublin the weekly rates are those for a full week in summer. 

§ The rate per shift is unchanged, but the hours of labour have been reduced from 12 to 8 per shift, 
and the hourly rate has increased from 5 d. to 7£d .... 

|| Rate in 1913. if Calculated on the basis of rates per shut. 
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APPENDIX XXI. — continued. 

(&). — MINIMUM BATES OF PAY OF POLICE CONSTABLES IN 1913. 


Number of Police Forces in Great Britain in which the Minimum Bates of Pay for Police Constables, 
at tlie end of 1913, were as shown below. 



Number of Forces in which the Minimum Bates were as shown - 
in Column 1. 

Minimum Bate of Pay. 

County Police. 

City and Borough Police. 



England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland.* 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland.* 

Total. 

Per "Week : 

Under 21s. 






21s. 

3 

_ 


_ 

3 

21s. lid. 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

22s. 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

22s. 2d. 

7 

_ 


_ 

7 

22s. 6d. and 22s. 9d. 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

8 

23s. 

2 


7 

_ 

9 

23s. id. 

8 

2 

2 

_ 

12 

23 s. 6 d. . . 



2 

_ ■ 

2 

23s. lid. 

1 

10 

1 

2 

14 

24s. 

6 

_ 

8 

_ 

14 

24s. 6 d. . . 

2 

_ 

6 

_ 

8 

25s. 

2 

_ 

28 

_ 

30 

25s. id. . . 

6 

18 

3 

29 

56 

25s. 3d. to 25s. 8d. 

3 


6 

_ 

9 

26s. 

2 

_ 

21 

_ 

23 

26s. 3d. to 26s. lOd. 

5 


6 

_ 

11 

27 s. 



29 

_ 

29 

27s. 5d. and 27s. 6d. 



1 

1 

2 

28s. 

2 


9 


" 

Totals . . 

58 

31 

130 

32 

251 

♦ The rates for Constables in Scotland include boot money. 

Note : — The figures given in the above Table are exclusive of probationers. 




(c). MAXIMUM BATES OF PAY OF POLICE CONSTABLES, 1913. 

Numbers of Police Forces in Great Britain in which the Maximum Bates of Pay for Constables, at the 

end of 1913, were a3 shown below. 

Numbers of Forces in which the Maximum Bates were as 
shown in Column 1. 


Maximum Bates of Pay. 

County Police. 

City and Borough Police. 



England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland.* 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland.* 

Total. 

Per Week : 

27 s. lid. .. 

1 



_ 


28s. 


_ 

_ 

_ 


29s. 

2 


1 



,« 29s. 2d. . . 

7 

_ 

1 

_ 


29s. 6d. and 29s. 9d. • 

4 

_ 

_ 



30s. 

6 

_ 

4 



30s. 4d. 

8 

4 

_ 

1 


30s. 6d. 






30s. lid. . . 

3 

5 

1 

4 


31s. 

1 

_ 




31s. 2d. to 31s. lid. 

3 

_ 

4 

_ 




_ 


_ 


32s. Id. .. 

2 


1 

6 


32s. 6d. to 32s. 8 d. 






33s. 






33s. Id. .. 




_ 


33s. 3d. . . 




13 


33s. 5 d. to 33s. lOd. 

4 





34s. 

_ 

_ 


_ 


34s. 2d. to 34s. 9d. 

4 

_ 

9 

2 


35s. 

1 

_ 

12 

2 


35s. 2d. to 35s. 8d. 

1 

_ 

11 

_ 



_ 

_ 

22 

_ 


36s. Id. to 36s. lOd. 
37s. 

37s. 2d. to 37s. 6d. 
38s. 6d. 

39s. 

40s. 

1 

5 

5 

6 
7 
3 
2 
1 

1 

1 

7 
6 

8 
3 
2 
1 

Totals 

58 

31 

130 

32 

251 


•The rates for Constables in Scotland include boot money. 

Nora : — The rates given include “ merit" or “ good conduct” pay. 
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A1‘ P END IX XXI.- continued. 


(d). CHANGES IN KATES OP POLICE CONSTABLES, 1901-1913. 
rnmnots or Potoos Vouwm &oot Entam in jrfiioli kten in Minimum and Mnsim.ua Bata oi Pay, batn-o.n 
- ? uo onil °1 1901 and the end of 1913, wore as shown below. 


Amount 

of 

Changes 
Wookly Ratos. 


Doorcases (Id. to 
2 «.). 

Nn (Ihanpo 
I nonunion : 

2d. .. 

ad. to lid. 

In. 

Is. Id. 

In. 2d. 

Is. 3d. to Id. Mil. 
Id. 0(1. 

Id. lOd. Si Id. L Id. 

2d. 


2d. 2d. and 2d. ltd. 
2d. ild. 

2k. fid. to 2d. I (Id. 
2«. Ild. 

3d. 

3d. 2d. to 3d. 4 d. 
3d. fid. 

3d. Id. to 3d. lOd. 


Minimum Rates.* 


Maximum ItATES.f 


County 

Police. 

City 

and Borough 

Total. 

County Police. 

City 

and Borough 

Total. 

England 

Mill 

Walw. 

Scotland. 

England 

anil 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

- 


2 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 


2 

18 

2 

22 

3 

45 

11 

- 

5 

_ 

1(3 

3 

2 

9 

2 

Hi 

3 

- 

1 


1 





27 

1 

- 


- 

fi 

1(1 

12 

2 

14 

44 

11 

3 




- 

~ 


1 

10 

2 

1 

7 







14 


1 

3 

3 

15 

4 

- 

21) 

- 

33 

2 

_ 

27 


29 









_ 


2 



3 

11 

3 

7 

1 

y 

19 








9 





— 

3 

13 

r> 

4 

1 

3 

13 





19 

4 

- 

21 


25 





1 

1 


2 


4 

- 



1 


3 


3 


19 







- 

3 


3 





3 

1 


14 


15 







2 

2 

3 







1 

3 

2 

3 

9 








4 


4 







3 

1 

2 

0 




- 


~ 


3 

2 

5 

r>8 

31 

128 

32 

249 

58 

31 

128 

32 

249 


* Tim particulars a 
f The particulars a 


to minimum rates arc exclusive of probationers, 
to maximum rates include “ merit ” or “ good conduct ” 


(o).— CHANGES IN RATES OP POLICE CONSTABLES, 1883-1913. 

Numbers ok Police Porous in Great Britain in wliicb the changes in Minimum and in Maximum Rates of Pay of 
Constables botwoon tlio end of 1883 and tho end of 1913 were as shown below. 



Minimum Rates.* 

Maximum Rates, f 




city 






Amount 

County Police. 

uud 1! 

trough 


County 

Police. 

and Borough 


of 



Police. 




Police. 


Changes 





Total. 








England 



England 


England 

Scotland. 


Weekly Ratos. 






and 

Scotland. 

anil 



Wales. 


Wales. 



Wali'B. 


Wales. 



Decreases— Id. to 

1 

. 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Is. 











No change 

2 


4 


0 
















1 

Id. to lid. .. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

11 






2 


5 


7 


— 

— 

— 



20 

6 

10 

2 

44 

4 

- 

- 

- 



2 


17 


10 


— 


— 



17 

5 

11 

8 

41 

8 







1 

23 


25 

1 



— 

3 


5 

14 

9 

11 

39 

8 

1 


- 





12 


13 




— 



2 

3 

0 

2 

13 

12 

1 







5 


5 

2 

- 





2 

1 

- 

4 

7 

8 

1 




Of). 

Or. Id. to Os, lid. 

1 

: 

2 

: 

3 

1 

4 

9 

13 

10 

5 

28 

14 


_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

26 



8s. 

8s. Id. to 8s. lid. 

" 

I 

I 


: 

1 

5 

9 

7 

22 

9s. 


” _ 


~ 

z 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

8 

108. and above 


- 

- 

- 

- 



2 

6 


57 

31 

118 

30 

236 

67 

31 

118 

30 

236 


* The particulars as to minimum rates are exclusive of probationers. 

•fThe particulars as to maximum rates include “merit” or “good conduct” pay. 
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APPENDIX XXII. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF 1912 ENQUIRY BY BOARD OF TRADE. 



Dublin. 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

London- 

Limerick. 

Waterford. 





derry. 



Population — 


| 





1911 

304,802 

386,947 

76,673 

40,780 

38,518 

27,464 

1901 

290,638 

349, ISO 

76,122 

39,892 

38,151 

26,769 

Per cent, change . . 

+4-9 

+10-8 

+0-7 

+2-2 

+ 1-0 

+2-6 

Index Numbers on London = 100. 







Rents (including rates) 

75 

40 

50 

40 

57 


Prices : 







Meat 

78 

85 

77 

89 



Other Food 

107 

111 

106 




Meat and other Food 

99 

103 

98 

102 

99 

99 

Coal 

85 

97 

92 




Food and Coal 

97 

103 

98 




Combined Rents and Prices 

93 

92 

88 

90 

92 

87 

Index Numbers on Dublin = 100 







Rents (including rates) . . 

100 

58 

66 

52 


54 

Prices : 







Meat 

100 

109 





Other Food 

100 

103 





Meat and other Food 

100 

104 

99 

103 




100 

114 





Food and Coal 

100 






Combined Rents and Prices 

100 

96 

93 

94 

08 

92 

Percentage Change. 1905-12. 







Rents (including rates) . . 

Nil 

—3 

Nil 

— 3 

+3 

+ 10 

Prices : 







Meat 

Other Food 

Meat and other Food 

Coal 

Food and Coal 
Combined Rents and Prices 

+ 11 
+ 8 

+ 16 
+ 11 

— 3 
+ 20 
+ 14 

+ 5 
+ 20 
+ 16 

+ 7 
+ 17 
+ 14 

+ 10 
+ 21 

+ 9 
+ 7 

+ 13 
+ 10 

+27 
+ 16 
+ 13 

+ 33 
+ 18 
+ 14 

+ 20 
+ 15 
+ 13 

+ 26 
+ 19 
+ 17 

Routs : 







Two Rooms 

3s. -4s. 6 d. 

- 

Is. 6d.— 2s. 

Is. 6c2.-2s. 

2s.-3s. 

Is. 6r2.~ 

Three rooms 
Four rooms 

4s.— 6s. 
6s.-8s. 

2s. 6<2.- 
3s. Gd. 
3s.-4s.* 

3s.-4s. 
4s. 6 d.- 

2s. 6d. 
3s. -4s. 6(2 

3s.-4s. 

2s. 6(2. 

2s. 3d.-3s. 



4s. -5s. f 

58. Od. 


5s. 6d.~ 

4s. 0(2. 

Five rooms 

Ss.-lOs. 

4s. 6d.-6s. 

6s. 6<2.-7s. 

4s. 6«2.-6s 

7s. § 
7s.-9s. 

5s.-6s. 

Six rooms . . ... 

■ ' “ 

5s.-7s. 

' " 

~ 

1 

- 

* Kitchen houses. t Parlour houses. } Older houses. § 

Newer houses. 
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APPENDIX XXIII. 


BOARD OF TRADE STATISTICS FOR 1012. 

[Extracted from Od. 6055 of 1913-1 
[a). — Index Numbers showing Local Variations in 1912 in the Cost of Living. 





Rent and 

I LACK. 

Rent. 

Retail Prices. 

Prices 

combined. 

Loudon 

100 

100 


Dublin 

75 

97 

93 

T .imoriek 

57 

101 

92 

Cork 

50 

98 

88 

Belfast 

40 

103 

92 

Waterford . . 

42 

98 

87 

Londonderry 

40 

102 

90 

Mean average for Ireland 

51-7 

99-8 

90-2 


spends four timos us much on food and coal as on rent and, where there are two adults and three or four 
children, consumes on an average the following commodities in one week: — Meat, 0J lbs. ; Tea, O' 0 lbs. ; 
Sugar, 5 Jibs. ; Bacon, ljlbs. ; Eggs, 12 ; Cheese, fib. ; Butter, 2 lbs. ; Potatoes, 17’lbs. ; Flour, 10 lbs. ; 
Bread, 22 lbs. ; Milk, 10 pints ; Coal, 2 owt. 


{}>). — Changes between 1905 and 1912 in Rents and Retail Prices of Food as calculated by the Board of 
Trade for average working-class families : — 


Percentage of Variation from 1905 to 1912. 


Place. 

Rent. 

Retail Prices. 

1 

Rent and 
Prices 
combined. 



+ 12 1 

+ 9 


Nil. 

+ 9 

+ 7 

Limerick 

+ 3 

+ 15 ! 

+ 13 

Cork 

Nil. 

■ +18 

-f 13 

Belfast 

—3 

+ 13 

+ 10 

Waterford . . 

+ 10 

+ 19 

+ 17 

Londonderry 

—3 

+ 18 

+ 14 

Mean average for Ireland 

+ 1-2 

+ 15-0 | 

+ 12-3 


APPENDIX XXIV. 


Table t showing, by Civic and Rural Areas, and for all Ireland, the Number of Inhabited Houses in each Class 
and of the Families occupying them in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1911. 



Number op Inhabited Houses and op the Families oooupsriNG those op the 



1st Class. 


2nd Class. 

1 

3rd Class. 


4th Class. 


Census Periods. 


In 

In 

In 

In | 

In 

In 

In i 

In 

In 

In 

In 



all 



all 

Civic 





all 


Areas* 

Atom 

Ireland 

Areas* 

Areas j 

Ireland 

A "“’ 

Areas j 

Ireland 

Areas* 


Ireland 

1881:— 

33,286 

33,441 

66,727 

121,707 

300,534 

422,241 

32,143 

352,332 

384,475 

1,801 

38,804 

40,005 


60,443 

36,125 

96,568 

158,828 

308,559 

467,387 

33,750 

356,344 

390,094 , 




Average number of 
Families to each House 

1-82 

1-08 

1 '45 

1-30 

1-03 

111 

1-06 

1-01 

1-01 

102 

1-00 

. 1-00 

1891 j— 


37,081 

70,740 

139,909 

326,723 

460,032 

26,137 

286,452 

312,589 

856 

19,761 

20,017 


57,700 

39,617 

97,317 

166,704 

332,329 

499,033 

26,847 

288,187 

315,034 

801 

19,808 

20,729 

Average Number of 
Families to each House 

1-71 

1-07 

1-38 

119 

1-02 

107 

1-03 

1-01 

101 

1-01 

101 

1-01 

1901 : — 

Houses ... ••• | 



75,225 

171,792 

349,662 

521,454 

22,268 

229,342 

251,610 

- 527 

9,346 

9,873 

60,284 
I 1-66 

40,523 

1-05 






229,902 

262,704 

531 

9,374 


Average Number of 

Families to each House 

1-34 

M3 

1-01 | 

1-05 

1-02 

100 

1-00 

101 

100 

1-00 

1911 : — 
Houses 



84,406 

191,044 

392,201 

583,245 

18,442 

170.694 

189,136 

264 

4,828 

5,092 

65.503 

44,561 

110,064 

211,041 

394,732 

605,773 

18,825 

170,985 

189,810 



5,101 

Average Number of 

Families to each House 

| 1-59 

1-03 

1-30 

1-10 

1-01 

1-04 

1-02 

1-00 

1-00 

100 

1-00 

1-00 


* The Civic Areas comprise all Municipal Boroughs, Urban Districts, and Towns of 2,000 inhabitants and upwards, 
f Extracted from Table 49, General Report of the Census (Ireland), 1911. (Ckl. 6063-1913). 
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APPENDIX XXV. 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE COST OP A CONSTABLE OF THE ROYAL 
IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Pay (average), less deduction for Barrack Accommodation, say 
Allowances, i.e.. Boot, Arms, and Straw 
Cost of Housing, Fuel, and Light, say . . 

Cost of Medical Attendance 
Cost of Uniform (net) 

Cost of Arms and Accoutrements, say . . 


Annual 

Charge. 

d. 


Total Cost for an unmarried Constable, or a married Constable with quarters for family 


Pay and Allowances, as above 

Add Is. per week not deducted from Pay, and 2s. per week Lodging Allowance 


If living in Belfast, Cork, Derry, Limerick, Waterford, or outside Depot, add, for increased Lodging 
Allowance 


60 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

£72 

16 

0 

'* 72 

16 

0 

7 

16 

0 

£80 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

£83 

4 

0 


The average cost of a Sergeant would be about £12 more per annum, representing the difference in average 

annual Pay. 

The average cost of a Head Constable would be about £30 10s. more, representing the difference in average 

Pay, and in cost of clothing. 

These figures are irrespective of the cost of Pension. 

The average Pensions might be taken as : — 

Of a Constable . . . . . . . . about £41 per annum. 

Of a Sergeant . . . . . . . . about £53 per annum. 

Of a Head Constable . . . . . . about £68 per annum.* 

♦At present the average Pension is somewhat higher, owing to number of men still on the older scale. 


APPENDIX XXVI. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return, showing the number of Promotions to the Rank of Acting Sergeant from the Ordinary and “ P ” 


Year. 

Ordinary List. 

“ P ” List. 

Total. 

1904 


23 

100 


99 

24 

123 


189 

29 

218 


280 

29 

309 


163 

32 

195 




196 


136 

29 

165 ' 


167 

30 

197 


196 

32 

228 


162 

30 

192 

Totals . . 

1,686 

288 

1,923 


APPENDIX XXVII. 

Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Return, showing the number of Promotions to Sergeant in each of the Years 1904-1913, inclusive. 


Year. 

No of Promotions. 

1904 


1905 






1908 




1910 


1911 





187 

Total . . 

1,852 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return, allowing tlie Number of Sergeants promoted to the Rank of Head Constable during each Year from 
1904 to 1913 (both inclusive). 


1904 

1905 
1900 
1007 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1011 
1912 
1013 


Number 
promoted from 
the 

Seniority. 

List. 

Number 
promoted from 
tlie List of 
Co. Inspectors’ 
Clerks. 

16 

5 

18 

C 

9 

3 

20 

« 

13 

4 

14 

4 

13 

4 

13 

4 

15 

4 

22 

0 

153 

45 


Number 
promoted from 
Competitive 
Examination 
List. 


Number 

promoted 

specially. 


* Special Promotions . — In 1907, two Sergeants were promoted in the month of January who had been 
selected for special promotion in 1906, and two Sergeants (one holding tlio post of Gymnastic Instructor at 
the Depot, and the other being in charge of the Detective Staff in Belfast), were specially promoted to the 
rank of Head Constable in view of the onerous and responsible duties devolving upon them. 

tin 1908, one Sergeant was specially promoted to the rank of Hoad Oonstabloi'or distinguished service and 
courageous conduct when in charge of a very small party of police in attacking a largo body of armed moon- 
lighters in Co. Galway, and identifying two of thoir number. 

APPENDIX XXIX. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Return showing the number of Head Constables promoted to the Rank of District Inspector each Year 
from 1904 to 1913 (both inclusive). 


Year. 

Number 
promoted from 
the 

Seniority 

List. 

Number 
promoted from 
Competitive 
Examination 
List. 

Total. 

1904 

1 

i 

2 

1906 

2 

2 

4 

190C 

2 

2 

4 

1907 

1 

1 

2 

1908 

4 

4 

8 

1909 

2 

2 

4 

1910 

4 

3 

7 

1911 

2 

3 

5 

1912 

2 

2 

4 

1913 

3 

2 

5 

Total . . 

23 

22 

45 


APPENDIX XXX. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


■Claimd of Officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary for increased pay and for .tensions for their 
Widows and Children. 

Wo, tho elected representatives of the County and Distnct Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
desire to approach Government with a view to making representations on tho subject of our pay. These 
representations are the result of a widespread feeling amongst tho Officers of tho Force that the question of 
meeting the increased and steadily increasing burden of expenditure is one of pressing importance, and we 
•earnestly hope, therefore, that Government will recognize tlie justice of our claim for an addition to our pay 
based on tbe following grounds : — 

I. The existing rates of pay have remained unaltered since 1882, from which time there has been a 
general and substantial increase in wages and salaries. See Schedule A. 
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II. Our pay compares unfavourably with that of Chief Constables of Counties and Boroughs in England 
at present. See Schedule B. The pay of English Police Officers has been materially increased in recent, 
years. 

III. Our pay compares unfavourably also with that of Infantry Officers in the Army, whose pay 
has likewise been recently increased. See Schedule C. We wish to draw special attention to the two 
footnotes on this schedule. 

IV. The cost of living has admittedly increased considerably within the past twenty years. The 
figures referred to in Schedule D in support of this statement are taken from the “ Report of an Inquiry 
by the Board of Trade iuto Working Class Rents and Retail Prices, &c., in the United Kingdom in 1912.” 
Within the same period the general standard of living throughout Ireland has been notably raised. 

V. The cost of education has become a very important question with a large number of Officers, and 
particularly affects the Officers promoted from the ranks. 

Having regard to all these facts we consider that not only are we justified in asking for an increase of 20 
per cent, in the present rates of pay but that such increase is absolutely necessary, as we know that it is now 
extremely difficult for Officers to live on their pay in a state of independence and free from debt. 

We draw attention to the case of the Commissioner of Police in Belfast, whose name appeal’s in Schedule A 
and in Schedule B, Table III, and we attach applications from the Veterinary Surgeon, Barrack Master and 
Riding Master. 

V ith reference to widows and children, we think that it is a great hardship that pro vision is not made for 
them. Such provision is made for the families of men in the ranks but it is forfeited by Officers on their pro- 
motion from the ranks. The widows and children of Officers in the Army receive pensions and compassionate 
allowances respectively. See Schedule E. We ask, therefore, that a suitable pension be granted to the widows 
and children of our Officers who die whilst serving in the Force or within a year after retirement. A strong 
representation on this subject was put forward on our behalf in 1908. We attach a copy of this representation, 

with the terms of which we are in full accord, and we refer to the following file 24602 D. No. 27369, 22nd 
December, 1908. 348l9 Gov. 


Dublin, 8 th January, 1914. 


Signed, 


R. G. 0. Flower, C.I. 

J. E. L. Holmes, C.I. 

I vox H. Price, I.D.I. 

C. H. O'Hara, I.D.I. 

Harry B. Molony, I.D.I. 
W. Blayxby, 2. D.I. 

T. Moore, 2. D.I. 

J. Foster, 2. D.I. 


Case of Barrack Master as regards Pension conditions. 

Royal Irish Constabulary Depot, Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, 6f7i January, 1914. 

* In conne f tio “ witl1 fhe Memorial for improved conditions of Service now being submitted by the Officers 
+ inspect or -General for consideration by the Government, I desire to draw special attention to the fact, 
that whereas all the Assistant Inspector-Generals, County and District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Consta- 
Duiary, are dealt with, as regards scale of pensions, &c. under provisions of Act of 1882, 45 & 46 Vic., Cap. 63, 

which grants a maximum pension of forty -sixtieths (g), the Barrack Master, ranking as a County Inspector, 
stin remains, as regards pension, under Act of 1874, 37 & 38 Vic., Cap. 80, which grants a maximum 
of onJyTffirty -fiftieths All Officere who joined after August, 1866, were pensioned under this Act up to 1882 
an ? D , 1S T tTict W^tora were granted a scale of forty -sixtieths In?908-9 by 
f, „ 'T ar 1 (i Ca P 60, 1*e Assistant Inspector-Generals were placed on same scale, but very unfortunately 
d0 + Ub K tl f S oversight, the case of the Barrack Master was overlooked. I joined tMJSi 

Irish Constabulary as a Cadet in 18i 9, and up to tune of my appointment as Barrack Master I was as » Distinct 
Inspector, entitled under Act of 1882 to a maximum pension of forty -sixtieths ; but, on my aunointment. or 
B arrack Master, reverted to the much inferior scale given by Act of 1874 thereby redneino- mi- ® * as 
pension by £33 per annum. This, I submit, is a genuiS grievLte whi^ 


Signed, 


R. G. C. Flower. Esq., C.I. 


O’N. F. Kelly, 

Barrack Master. 


Increase of pay. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Depot, Piicenix Park 
Dublin, January 1th, 1914. 


In connection with the Memorial that is being presented by the Officers of the R I C I bee to lin n a- fn. ^owi 
?£ a cS5sllF^ bSTfse? 6 MT&oinTfoSng d for aSrVa It itsZvj 


R. G. C. Flower, Esq., C.I., R.I.C. 


Signed, James V. Daly, M.R.C.V.S. 


Application for Increase of pay. 


Royal Irish Constabulary Depot, Phcenix Park 
Dublin, 1th January, 1914. ’ 

In connection with the Memorial that is being presented by the Officers of the R T r ■ x 

KTS o?^ g M “ ter ' “ d “ k «-SS £££ 


R. G. C. Flower, Esq., C.I., R.I.C. 


Signed, R. E. Odlum (Major), I.D.I. 
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APPENDIX XXX — continued. 


SCHEDULE A. 


RATES OP OFFICERS’ PAY. 


Rank. 

From 
1st July, 
1882 

From 

1st December, 
1872 

From 
1st April, 
1866 




£ 

Third Class District Inspector 

125 

125 

125 

Third Class District Inspector G.S.P. . 

137 

137 

137 

Second Class D.I. under 5 years in rank 

165 

165 

150 

Second Class D.I. under 5 years in rank 

177 

177 

162 

with G.S.P. 




Second Class D.I. over 5 years in Rank 

180 



— 

Second Class D.I. over 5 years in Rank 

192 

— 

— 

with G.S.P. 




First Class D.I. under 3 years in Rank 

225 

225 

200 

First Class D.I. 3 years to 6 years 

250 

— 

— 

First Class D.I. 6 years to 12 years . . 

275 

— 

— 

First Class D.I. 12 years and over 

300 

— 

— 

First Class D.I., 12 years, with G.S.P. 

330 

255 

230 

C.I., First year in rank 

350 

300 

270 

C.I., Second year in rank 

370 

— 

— 

C.I., Third year in rank 

390 

— 

— 

C.I., Fourth year in rank 

410 

350 

300 

C.I., Fifth year in rank 

430 

— 

— 

C.I., Sixth year in rank, and over 

450 

— 

— 

County Inspector, with G.S.P. 

500 

400 

350 

Town Commissioner of Belfast 

600 




SCHEDULE B. 


TABLE I. 


Return allowing the Salaries of County Inspectors as compared with English County Chief Constables. 


English County. 

Area. Force. Salary. 

Irish County. 

Area. 

Force. 

Salary. 

Durham 

Nottingham 

Northumberland . . 

Berkshire 

Hertfordshire 

Kent 

Acres. 

638,555 

527,257 

1,272,295 

453,774 

367,435 

908,290 

£ 

750 1,000 
258 600 
246 600 
235 640 
277 600 
539 600 

Roscommon . . 

Down 

Kerry 

Wicklow 

Westmeath . . 

Mayo 

Acres. 

629,633 

607,534 

1,161,752 

499,822 

434,665 

1,333,340 

335 

269 

481 

173 

230 

480 

£ 

390 

390 

500 

450 

370 

450 

TAB! 

Return showing Salaries of District Inspectors JUA 

E II. 

as compared with those of English Borough Chief 
ibles. 

English Borough. 

Force. 

Salary. 

Population 

Irish District 

Force. 

Salary, 

Population 

Clitheroe 

Tunbridge 

Accrington 

Blackpool 

Luton 

Louth (Lines.) 

13 

59 

47 

102 

47 

10 

£ 

240 

420 

350 

500 

330 

180 

12,500 

35,703 

45,031 

58,376 

50,000 

9,883 

Kilkenny 
Londonderry . . 
Limerick 
Cork, N. 
Waterford 
Sligo 

40 

130 

130 

96 

62 

52 

£ 

275 

250 

250 

192 

225 

250 

10,609 

39,892 

38,151 

50.000 

29.000 
10,870 


2f 0 te. Irish population is only that of the District Head Quarters, and does not include the rural portion 

of the Districts. 
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APPENDIX XXX. — continued. 


SCHEDULE B. — continued. 


TABLE III. 

Return showing the Salaries of the Chief Constables of large Boroughs in England as compared with that 
of the Town Commissioner of Belfast. 


Borough. 

Population. 

Force. 

Salary. 

— 

Liveipool 

Birmingham 

746,566 

525,960 

1,683 

975 

£ 

1,500 

1,100 

The population of Belfast is 
387,000. 

Manchester 

714,427 

1,294 

1,250 

Newcastle-on -Tyne 

266,671 

385 

800 


Bristol 

357,059 

567 

650 

The Salary is £600. 

Leeds 

445,568 

654 

900 


For the command of an average Force of 909 men in an English Borough the Chief Constable gets an 
average Salary of £1,033 3s. 4d. 


SCHEDULE 0. 


Return showing Rates of Pay of Officers in the Army (Infantry) aB compared with those of Officers in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Army Officers. 


E.I.C. Officers. 


£ 


d. 


2nd Lieutenant 
1st Do. 

lBt Do. after 6 years’ service in 
Captain 

Do. after 3 years in rank 
Major 

Do. over 24 years’ total service . . 
Colonel 

Do. with Command Pay 


95 16 3 
118 12 6 


Cadet 

3rd Class District Inspector 
2nd Do. Do. Do. 


164 5 0 
211 7 11 
266 2 11 
292 0 0 
328 10 0 
419 15 0 
611 0 0 


Do. Do. Do. Do. 

5 years in rank 

1st Class District Inspector 
Do. Do. Do. 
after 3 years in rank 

6 years in rank 
12 years in rank 

County Inspectors £350 by yearly 
£20 to £450. 


72 0 0 
126 0 0 
165 0 0 

180 0 0 
225 0 0 


275 0 0 
300 0 0 
increments of 


Sbk.— An Officer promoted from the Ranks in the 
Army is given a sum of £150to defray cost of uniform. 
&c., and he also is given £50 p.a. for the first 3 years.' 
A man promoted in the R.I.C. gets nothing. 


Note . — A District Inspector takes on an average 
13 years to reach the 1st Class, and 23 years to 
reach County Inspector’s rank ; therefore no 
Officer promoted from the ranks can attain to 
the maximum rate of the 1st Class for pension 
calculation. 
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APPENDIX XXX. — continued. 


SCHEDULE D. 


References to Report of Board of Trade Inquiry into Working Class Rents and Retail Prices, 1912, and to 
replies to Parliamentary Questions on tlie same subject. 

(The principal references are covered by Appendices XXII & XXIII, q.v.) 


SCHEDULE E. 


References in support of Pensions for Widows and Orphans of R.I.C. Officers. 


Royal Warrant for the Pay, Appointment, Promotion, &c., of the Army, 1913. 
Page 147 — Section XI., par. 654 sq. 


R.I.C. LEGISLATION, 1908. OFFICERS’ CLAIMS. 


On behalf of the Officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary we beg to submit the attached application for 
consideration of Government, relative to the proposed legislation affecting the pay of the R.I.C. 

We wish to point out the hardships we live under owing to want of any pension scheme for the widows 
and children of Officers who die in active service. 

The number of such cases are comparatively few, but in most of them the hardship has been very great ; 
sometimes the widows and families being left totally unprovided for, necessitating often the opening of a 
private subscription on their behalf by their brother officers. 

It is admitted that pension is deferred pay, and it appears unfair that on the death of an officer who has 
served 20 or 30 years that all such deferred pay should thereby be lost. This appears in an even more marked 
degree in the case of Head Constables on their appointment to the rank of District Inspector. Their families 
forfeit all claim to pensions which they would otherwise have got, and insurance is much more costly at the 
age they generally obtain promotion. 

We feel that an equitable scheme could be drawn up which would not involve much expense, and would 
be an inestimable boon to the Officers. 


The wives and families of Military Officers are entitled to pension under similar circumstances, and there 
appears no reason why R.I.C. Officers should be denied the same consideration. We maintain that we are 
not in the same position as Civil Servants, but are in all respects on the same footing as the rank and file 
of the R.I.C. who enjoy this privilege. 


During the last 15 years 8 County and 10 District Inspectors have died while serving, leaving widows. 
This shows a very small percentage, and if the pensions were based on a proportionate scale, as in the case 
of Army Officers, the total expenditure would be comparatively trifling. 


The Army Scale is : — 
For Colonel 
„ Major 
„ Captain 
„ Lieutenant 


£90 for widow, and £16 for children. 
£70 „ „ £14 „ 

£50 „ „ „ £12 „ 

£40 „ „ „ £10 „ 


Should the Government see their way to favourably consider this application, it would confer an inestimable 
boon on the Officer's, and remove what they have long considered a grave hardship and source of anxiety. 


Signed on behalf of the Officers. 

3 B 
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APPENDIX XXXI. 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 


Rates of Pat of Head - quarter and other Officers. 


Rank, &c. 


(a) The Inspector-General, the Deputy In- 

spector -General, the three Assistant 
Inspectors -General (one being styled 
Commandant of the Depot), and the 
Barrack Master. 

(b) Surgeon of the Force 

(c) Veterinary Surgeon 

(d) Police Instructor and Depot School- 
master, with rank of District Inspector 


(e) Town Inspector, Belfast 

</) County Inspectors 

Good Service Pay to each of 5 County 
Inspectors. 

< g ) Distriot Inspectors, First Class 


Good Service Pay to each of Six District j £30 
Inspectors, First Class 


{h) District Inspectors, Second Class 

(i) District Inspectors, 3rd Class 

Good Service Pay to each of 23 District 
Inspectors of the Second or the Third 
Class. 


Such Annual Salaries respectively as 
the Commissioner’s of Ilis 
Majesty’s Treasury may approve. 
(See Note (1)). 

£400. (See note (2)). 

£200. (See note (3)). 

Such Pay as the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury may 
determine. (4s. per diem with 
usual Pay and allowances of a 
District-Inspector). 

£600 

£350 by £20 yearly to £450 

£50 . . .... 

£225 during first three years 

£250 during subsequent three years 

£276 during subsequent six years 

£300 during remainder service in 


£165, and after 5 years £180. 


37 & 38 Vic., Cap. 80, 
Sec. 2. 


37 & 38 Vic., Cap. 80, 
Sec. 2. 

33 & 34 Vic., Cap. 83, 
Sco. 13. 

46 &47 Vic., Cap. 14., 


37 & 38 Vic., Cap. 80, 
Sec. 2. 

45 & 46 Vic., Cap. 63, 
Sec. 2. 

29 & 30 Vic., Cap. 103, 
Sec. 2. 


45 & 46 Vic., Cap. 03 


46 & 46 Vic., Cap. 63. 


I & 30 Vic., Cap. 
103, Sec. 2. . 


Note. (1) — Inspector-General, £1,500 to £1,800; Deputy Inspector-General, £1,000 to £1,200; two 
Assistant Inspectors -General, £700 to £800; 1 Assistant Inspector -General and Commandant of the. Depot, 
£600, plus quarters, allowances for fuel and light, forage allowance, £50,' Servant’s allowance, £45 ; 
Barrack Master, £400, plus lodging and Servant’s allowances. 

Note. (2) — In addition to quarters, with allowance for fuel, also usual allowance for servant, £45. 
Note. (3) — In addition to lodging allowance, £50, and Servant’s allowance, £46. 


Allowances of Officers. 


— 

Lodging 

Allowance. 

Servant’s 

Allowance. 

Forage 

Allowance. 

Office 

Allowance. 

Stationery 

Allowance. 


per annum 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ 

Town Inspector . . 

80 

45 

50 

18 5 0 

10 

County Inspectors 
District Inspectors : — 

50 

45 

50 

18 5 0 

10 

First Class . . 

40 

45 

50 

Nil, except 

3 

Second Class 

35* 

45 

50 

when Office 

3 

Third Class 

(If accommodated in Barrack) 

j so 

J £7 3s. for 
Fuel and 
| Light in- 
i stead of 
usual lodg- 
ing allow - 
' ance. 

45 

50 

is out of 
B arrack, 
then £10. 

3 


*£50 in Belfast. 


Note. — The Lodging and Servant’s Allowances are counted with an Officer's Pay in computinq his pension 

37 & 38 Vic., Cap. 80, Seo. 3, and 45 & 46 Vic., Cap. 63, Sec. 3. 

The Lodging Allowances of District Inspectors were revised and improved under Treasury Sanction in 
1903, the maximum for 1st Class District Inspectors alone remaining unchanged. 


Subsistence Allowances : — 

County Inspectors, the Town 
Inspector and the Surgeon of 
the Force. 


20s. for a night’s absence ; 
any duty. 


6s. 8dL for absence of 10 hours and 
upwards ; Inspection duty 
excepted. 


District Inspectors of all grades. 


15s. for a night’s absence ; 
any duty. 


5s. for absence of 10 hours and 
upwards, except for certain duties. 
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APPENDIX XXXII. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Summary op Demands in the Memorials presented by the Uniform Branch. 

(a) Superintendents. 

(1) That Scale of Pay be fixed at £280 by Annual increments of £14 to £350. 

(2) That Clothing Allowance be increased from £10 to £16 per annum. 

(3) That each Superintendent not occupying an Official residence be granted a Lodging Allowance of 
£20 per annum. 

(4) That the system of calculating Pension on the average Annual Pay during the preceding three years 
be abolished or materially altered. 

(b) Inspectors. 

(1) That Scale of Pay be fixed at £140 by Annual increments of £8 to £180, with Allowances as at present. 

(2) That the system of calculating Pension on average Annual Pay of the three years preceding retirement 
should not apply, except where there has been a change of rank within that time. 

(c) Station Sergeants, Sergeants, and Constables. 

(1) Pay. — That the rates of Pay shall be as follows : — 

Station Sergeants . — 50s. per week. 

Sergeants . — 40s. per week on appointment, rising by Annual increments of Is. per week to 45s. 
Constables. — 27 s. per week on appointment, rising by Annual increments of Is. per week to 37s ; and 
that these rates he made retrospective as from 1st January, 1914. Allowances to remain as at present except 
that an additional sum of lOd. per week be paid to men of the Troop for boots, gloves, Sic. 

(2) Tension. — That the Pension scale be revised so that a man may retire on completion of twenty -five 
years’ service on an Annual sum equal to thirty -fiftieths of his Annual Pay, with the addition of two -fiftieths 
of his annual pay for each completed year of service above twenty -five, so however that the maximum pension 
does not exceed two -thirds of his pay ; and that the Pension be calculated on actual pay at time of retire- 
ment and not on the average Pay for preceding three years, unless a change of rank takes place during those 
three years ; and that the suggested changes apply to all men now serving. 

( d ) Divisional and Assistant Clerks. 

(1) That extra remuneration be paid at rate of 5s. per week to Sergeants, and 3s. per week to Constables, 
with Bpecial facilities for advancement. 

(2) That a Sergeant from the Clerk’s List be appointed in charge of the Telegraph Office. 


APPENDIX XXXIII. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Summary of Demands in the Memorials presented by the Detective Division. 

(o) Superintendents. 

(1) That Scale of Pay be fixed at £325 by Annual increments of £15 to £400. 

(2) That the system of calculating Pension on the average Annual Pay during the preceding three years 
be abolished or materially modified. 

(5) Chief Inspector and Inspectors. 

(1) Pay. — That the Pay may he increased to the following scale : — 

Chief Inspector. — £200 on appointment, rising by £10 annually to £240. 

Inspectors. — £160 on appointment, rising by £10 annually to £200. 

Allowances to remain as at present except that the Carriage Inspector be granted £15 annually instead 
of £10 for clothing, &c, 

(2) Pension. — That the Pension be calculated on the actual Pay at time of retirement and not on the 
average for the preceding three years. 

(o) Sergeants, Detective Officers and Constables. 

(1) Pay. — That the rates of Pay shall be as follows : — 

Sergeants. — 40s. per week on appointment, rising by 2s. per week annually to 48s. 

Detective Officers . — 38s. per week. 

Constables. — 27 s. per week on appointment to the Force, rising by Is. per week annually to 37s. 

(2) Pension. — ( a) that the pension scale be revised so that two -fiftieths of the annual Pay shall he added 
after 25 years’ service, so however that the pension shall not exceed two -thirds of the annual pay ; (b) that 
the pension be calculated on the actual pay at date of retirement and not on the average annual pay for the 
previous three years, unless a change of rank has taken place during that period ; and, (c) that the allowances, 
except that in aid of rent, be taken into account as pay for the purpose of calculating pension. 

(3) Promotion, (a) — That the strength of the G. Division be increased from 44 to 48, by the addition 
of two Inspectors and two Sergeants ; (b) that the number of Detective Officers be increased from 13 to 18 so 
as to include the five men on Pawn Office duty ; and (o) that the number of Constables be reduced from 10 to 
5 (those on carriage duty) . 

(4) That the Sergeant in the Carriage Office get Clothing Allowance of 7s. weekly instead of 4s , and 
Constables employed on carriage duty 5g. instead of 4s. 

3 13 2 
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APPENDIX. 


DUBLIN METROPOLITAN 


(1.) Table showing the Rates of Pay and Allowances of Dublin Metropolitan 


Rank. 

1838* 

1839 

1840 

1841-2 

1843 

to 

1848. 

1849 

to 

1853. 

Chief Superintendent 

£ e. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 
200 0 0 

£ 8. d. 
200 0 0 

£ 8. d. 
200 0 0 

£ s. d. 
200 0 0 

Superintendent 

150 0 0 

150 0 0 

150 0 0 

150 0 0 

150 0 0 

£150-5-£175 

Inspector, 1st Class ... 
„ 2nd Class ... 

„ 3rd Class ... 

75 0 0 

75 0 0 

85 0 0 
75 0 0 

95 0 0 
85 0 0 
75 0 0 

95 0 0 
90 0 0 
85 0 0 

95 0 0 
90 0 0 
85 0 0 


Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Acting Inspector 

~ 


~ 

- 

- 

- 

Sergeant 

0 17 6 

10 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

Acting -Sergeant 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Constable, 1st Class ... 

0 14 0 

0 15 9 

0 16 9 

0 16 9 

0 16 9 

0 16 9 

„ 2nd Class ... 

- 

0 14 0 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

,, 3rd Class ... 

— 

0 10 6 

0 11 6 

0 11 6 

0 11 6 

0 11 6 

Supernumerary 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 


DETECTIVE 


Superintendent 

Inspector 

- 


= 



(5)130 0 0 

175 0 0 






Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Acting-Inspector 


— 

_ 

_ 





Sergeant 


— 

— 

— 

— 



Acting -Sergeant 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

Constable 





1 1 0 

1 1 0 


♦The Force was established by the Act 6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 29, 
(a) Increased to 10s. per week in 1859. (6) Increased to 


ALLOWANCES. 

1838. Superintendents— £25 per annum for rent of an office and stable if not provided with quarters, 

Z8. per day for thekeep of a horse, and 10s. per week for a groom. Sergeants and Constables 

. P er weefe for fuel for entire year to married men not provided with quarters : and to 
single men not provided with quarters 6 d. a week from 1st October to 31st March, and 3d a 

week from 1st April to 30th September. . 

f839. Sergeants and Constables— 2s. Id. per month in lieu of boots. 

Superintendents — Additional £5 per a nnum in lien of horses. 

1850. Sn perm ten dents Additional Is. a day each to Superintendents of D. and E. Divisions for car hire 
divitions 6 *>een found insufficient for the discharge of the duties from the extent of the 


rivo' £ etec tive Division— 12 men £6 per annum, and 18 men £3 per annum, for plain clothes. 

87Z. fanpermtendents— £45 per annum horse allowance ; £45 per annum for a servant ; £30 per annum 
for office and Btable when unprovided with quarters. Inspectors — £20 per annnm f 0 r lodgings 
ana £8 per annum for uniform. Acting-Inspectors, Sergeants, and Constables — £1 14s 8 d 
per annum for boots and refitting uniform. Detective Officers— £6 1 6s. 3d. per annum for plain 
clothes. Mounted Inspector — £12 per annum for uniform. Mounted Men — £3 0s. 8d nor 
annum for boots, spurs, gloves, and refitting uniform. 
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XXXIY. 

POLICE. 


Police Fokoe from the year 1838 to the present time (1914). 


1854 

1855 | 

to 

1866. 

1867 

to 

1872. 

1872 

to 

1883. 

From 1883 to present time (1914). 


£ s. 

a. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. a. 


£ £ £ 

250 0 0 

286 10 

0 

286 10 0 

330 0 0 

Chief Superintendent ... 


r 

206 5 

s 

210 0 0 

250 0 O') 



£150-£175J 





Superintendent 


l 

381 5 

8 

180 0 0 

220 0 OJ 



95 0 0 

121 1 

r; 

123 0 0 

160 0 O') 



90 0 0 

113 9 

3 

115 0 0 

150 0 0 > 

Inspector 


85 0 0 

105 17 

i 

107 0 0 

137 0 0J 



Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

£ 8. a. 

r 

1 6 

0 

1 


Station Sergeant 


— \ 



r 1 6 0 

1 1G 0 



l 

1 5 

8 

J 




r 

1 5 

0 

1 


Sergeant — 


1 1 0-^ 



i- 1 6 0 

1 14 6 



l 

1 4 

6 

J 


5 years and over 



0 19 

6 



2 to 5 vears 


- \ 



^10 0 

1 12 6 

Under 2 years 

... ; 1 14 0 

\ 

0 19 

3 

J 





0 18 

9 





0 16 9-< 



0 19 0 

1 9 0 

Constable — 


1 


6 

J 







f 0 17 6 

17 6 

15 years and over 


0 15 0 

0 16 

9 

\ 


8 to 15 years 



i 


t 0 16 9 

1 6 0 

3 to S years 



0 15 

0 



1 to 3 years 

15 0 

0 11 6J 



0 15 6 

1 3 0 

Under 1 year 


\ 



J 




0 7 0 

; (a)0 10 

0 

0 10 0 

0 15 6 

Supernumerary 

... ; 0 15 6 


DIVISION (c.) 


I 





£ £ £ 


206 5 8 

210 0 0 

250 0 0 

Superintendent 

300-10-400 

j- _ 

— 

153 0 0 i 

180 0 0 

Chief Inspector 
Inspector 

... ibO — 8 — 200 

120 -6-160 

Weekly, j 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Sergeant — 

£ 8. d. 


r i s 5 

18 6' 

1 19 0 

8 years and over 



J 



5 to 8 years 




1 7 6 

1 18 0 

2 to 5 years 





1 14 6 

Under 2 years 






Detective Officers 


— 

1 1 10 

1 2 0 

1 13 6 




fill 

1 0 0 

| 1 10 0 

Constable — 

1 10 0 

110; 

\ 



15 years and over 


0 18 0 

! 1 8 6 

8 to 15 years 






3 to 8 years 






1 to 3 years 






Less than 1 year 



in the year 1836, and entered on its duties in January, 1838. 

£150 in 1845. (c) The Detective Division was formed in 1843. 


ALLOWANCES. 

Chief Superintendent — Free house ; £45 per annum for horse ; £45 per annum for a groom, and £5 
per armum for wear and tear of horse. Superintendents and Inspectors — £10 per a nn um for 
uniform and actnal cost of locomotion, as may be approved of by the Commissioner. All ranks 
under an Inspector— £1 14s. 8 d per annum for boots and refitting uniform. 

Detective Division — Superintendent and Inspectors — £10 per annum for plain clothes. Sergeants 
and Detective Officers— £18 4s. per annum for plain clothes. Constables— £7 16s. per annum 
for plain clothes. , , , .. 

Two Superintendents — Free house. All Superintendents and Inspectors, £10 per annum for uniform, 
and actual cost of locomotion. Inspectors, £10 per annum lodging allowance. Sergeants 
and Constables, £1 14s. 8 d. per annum for boots, and refitting of uniform. Kent allowance 
of £5 4s. per annum to married Sergeants and Constables with 7 years’ service and upwards. 
Mounted Inspector has free house with fuel and light. Mounted men, £3 0s. 8a. per annum 
for boots, spurs, &e. Inspector at Depot — Free quarters, but does not get lodging allowance. 
Detective Division— Superintendent, Free house. Superintendent and Inspectors, £15 per 
annum for clothing (1 Inspector only £10 per annum). Inspectors, £10 per annum / lodging 
allowance. Sergeants, Detective Officers, and Constables — £18 4s. 0a. for plain clothes (1 Sergt. 
and 4 Constables only £10 8 e. 0 d per annum for plain clothes). 
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APPENDIX XXXIV — continued. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


(2) Special Allowances and Deductions. 


Subsistence allowance to men on special duty in Ireland outside D.M.P. District. 
I. For first seven days : — 


Inspectors and Sergeants 
Constables 


s. d. 

10 0 per niglit. 
7 6 


II. For any further period of absence : — 
Inspectors and Sergeants 
Constables 


s. d. 

5 6 per night. 
4 6 


III. For an absence of 12 consecutive hours or upwards : 

Inspectors and Sergeants of “ 6 ” Division 
Sergeants and Constables ... ... ’ 


s. d. 

4 0 per night. 
3 6 


IV. For an absence of 8 consecutive hours, but less than 12 : 

Inspectors and Sergeants of "G” Division 
Sergeants and Constables 


... 2 

... 2 


d. 

6 per night. 
0 


Men sent temporarily to Great Britain on any duty are entitled to the following rates 


Superintendents and Chief Inspectors ... 
Inspectors and Sergeants of “ G” Division 
Sergeants and Constables 


15 0 per night. 
10 0 


“ en raiding £ .Police Barracks, &c., have Is. 2d. per week deducted from their pay for accommo- 
datum, fuel, and light. The coal allowance varies from 30 to 60 lbs. of coal per man per week accordin'* to 
the number of men m the barracks, and the season of the year. 1 according to 

Medical attendance and medicines are given free to the men. 

2.. “ 1,1 ”" lied Pa7 1S ' per ***■ aod •“B'o -on 

pay ™- men in i ured » &c -» otherwise than on duty, a deduction of Is. per day may be made from their 
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APPENDIX XXXV. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


RETtntN CLASSIFYING THE RENTS PAID BY MARRIED MEN (EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE WHO KEEP LODGERS). 




Men whose Rent is 


Bank. 

Division. 

£15 

Over 

Over 

Over 




and under 

£15 to £20 

£20 to £30 

£30 

Total. 



per annum. 

per annum. 

per annum. 

per annum. ; 


Station Sergeants 

“ A ” ... 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 


“C” 

_ 


5 

_ 

5 


“D” 

— 

- 

4 

1 

5 


E ” 

“F” 

" G ” ... 

; 

- 

: 

I 

4 

Total 


- 


15 

1 

16 

Sergeants 

“A” 


1 


3 

14 

“B” 

— 

2 

a 

- 



“C” 

_ 

2 

7 


9 


“D” ... 

_ 

- 

12 

4 

16 


“E” 

- 

1 

0 

1 

11 


“P” 

_ 

2 

5 

1 

8 


“G” ... 

- 

" 

7 

2 

9 

Total 



8 

55 

11 

74 


“A” 

4 

10 

20 


34 


“B” 

1 

11 

13 

3 

28 


“C” 

2 

15 

19 

3 

39 


“D” ... 

5 

18 

12 

2 

37 



3 

7 

11 

1 — 

21 


“P” 

3 

10 

4 

- 

17 

Constables and Detective 
Officers. 

“G” 

- 

- 

5 

: 3 

8 







Total 


18 

.71 

84 

i 11 

184 


Average Amount of Rent paid by Married Men (exclusive of those who keep Lodgers). 


Division. 

Station Sergeants. 

Sergeants. 

Constables. 


. 

£ 8. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 


26 0 0 

26 12 2 

20 14 0 




25 2 2 

22 15 3 


26 0 0 

22 1 9 

21 8 10 


27 4 0 

26 13 9 

19 17 5 


26 10 0 

24 18 2 

20 10 6 




23 14 0 

17 8 5 

“G” 

— 

27 11 0 

28 5 0 

Average per man 
of whole Porce. 

26 10 0 

25.. 9 8 

21 0 2 
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APPENDIX XXXYI. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Length op Service of Officers and Constables serving in the Force on 31st December, 1913. 


Period of Service • Superinten- 
of each Rank. dents. 

Inspectors. 

Station 

Sergeants. 

Sergeants. 

Constables. 

Total. 

Under 1 year 





68 

68 

1 

and under 2 

years 




33 

33 










3 


4 





33 

33 

4 


5 





49 

49 

5 


6 





52 

52 

6 


7 





52 

52 

7 


8 





35 

35 

8 


9 





64 

64 

9 


10 





32 

32 

10 


11 





49 

49 

11 


12 

’ 




45 

45 

12 


13 





54 

54 

13 


14 




3 

58 

61 

14 


15 




5 

11 

16 

15 


16 




20 

37 

57 

16 


17 

■ 



13 

22 

35 

17 


18 




9 

18 

27 

18 


19 

! 


4 

12 

23 

39 

19 


20 



2 

8 

16 

26 

20 


21 



4 

12 

19 

35 

21 


22 

it ... 1 


3 

11 

17 

31 

22 


23 

... 1 

2 

5 

12 

16 

35 

23 


24 


1 

5 

9 

15 

30 

24 


25 


4 

5 

13 

18 

40 

25 


26 


2 

2 

7 

6 

17 

26 


27 


2 

_ 

2 

7 

11 

27 


28 

1 

2 

4 

4 

9 

20 

28 


29 

_ 

4 

1 

1 

4 

10 

29 


30 

_ 

3 

3 

— 

3 

9 

30 and upwards 

6 

5 

3 

4 

21 

39 


Total 

7 

25 

41 

145 

955 

1,173 

Over Strength 







Wanting to Complete 



1 

13 

14 

♦Establishment Strength 7 

25 

41 

146 

968 

1,187 


* The *■ Strength ” given in similar Table in evidence of Committee of Enquiry, 1901, is “ Authorised 
Strength,” although incorrectly termed “ Establishment Strength.” The Establishment Strength is the true 
strength of the Force, and is therefore given in this Table. The “ Authorised Strength ” is 51 Constables 
in excess of “ Establishment Strength.” 


Summary of Length of Service. 




9 




20 

Average Service. 

Years. 

2 

Years. 

and under 
5 

and under 
10 

and under 
15 

and under 
20 

and 

upwards. 

Years. 

Months. 

1912 

105 

145 

236 

235 

163 

287 

13 

7 

1913 

101 

151 

235 

225 

184 

277 

13 

4 


The Effective Strength on 31st December, 1913, was 1,173 of all ranks, Mid the number of Removals 
from the Force through all causes during the year, was 70. 
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APPENDIX XXXVII. 


Dublin . Metropolitan Police. 


( a ) Return showing the Number of Married and Single Officers and Men in the Force in 
October, 1882, Mat, 1901, and December, 1913. 


Rank. 

| 

1882. 

1901. 

1913. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Superintendents 

7 - 


7 ■ 

_ 

7 

- 

Inspectors ... 

18 



5 



Acting Inspectors 

31 


- 

- 

— 

- 

Station Sergeants 




5 



Sergeants 

44 

27 

101 

42 


45 

Acting Sergeants 

50 




— 

— 

Constables ... 

228 

668 


650 




378 

765 

441 

702 

439 

734 



1,143 

1,143 

1,173 

Vacancies 


3 


55 


14 

Establishment Strength 

1,146 

1,198 

1,187 


(b) Return showing the Number of Married Station -Sergeants, Sergeants, and Constables, of 
LESS THAN 10 YEARS’ SERVICE, OF 10 AND UNDER 15 YEARS’ SERVICE, AND OF 16 YEARS SERVICE 
AND UPWARDS, ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1913. 



Station-Sergeants. 

Sergeants. 

Constables. 


Division. 

Under 

10 

years. 

10 

years 

and 

under 

15 

years. 

15 

years 
and up- 
wards. 

Under 

10 

years. 

10 

years 

and 

under 

15 

years. 

15 

years 
and up- 
wards. 

Under 

10 

years. 

10 

years 

and 

under 

15 

years. 

-» 

years 
and up- 
wards. 

Total. 

“A” ... 

“B " 

“C” 

“D” ... 

“ E v ... 
“F” 

“G” ... 

5 

: 

G 

2 

7 

7 

5 

1 


1 

15 

12 

14 
18 

15 
10 
15 

9 

4 

6 

8 

4 

5 

19 

16 

19 

11 

16 

8 

4 

29 

30 
23 

31 
18 
14 
10 

78 

65 

69 

58 

38 

29 

Total ... 

- 

- 

28 


1 

99 

36 

93 

155 

412 


SUMMART OF FOREGOING RETURN. 


Rank. 

Under 
10 years’ 
service. 

10 years | 15 years j 

and under service 

15 years’ and 

service. j upwards. 

TotaL 

Station -Sergeants ... \ 


28 

28 

Sergeants ... ... : 

Constables ... 

36 

93 155 

284 

Total 

36 

94 282 

412 

1 


3 U 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Return showing the Wastage in g 


! Force during the Years 1883-1913, inclusive. 


Dis- 

missed 


Voluntary 
Resignations 
(without 
Pension or 
Gratuity) 

Retirements. 

With 

Pension 

after 

25 

years’ 

service 

and 

upwards. 

On Medical Certificate. 

With 

Pension 

15 and 
under 
25 
years’ 
service. 

With 

Pension 

under 

15 

years’ 

service. 

With 

Gratuity 

under 

15 

years’ 

service. 

Without 

Gratuity 

under 

1 

years’ 

service. 

Without 

Gratuity 

over 

1 

years’ 

service. 

com- 

pelled 

to 

retire. 

Deaths. 

Under 

1 

years’ 

service. 

Over 1 
and 
under 
25 
years’ 
service. 

24 

10 

7 

28 

23 








S 

20 

22 

2 







1 

13 

24 

7 

_ 





10 

6 

18 

21 


_ 






2 

11 

14 

2 

_ 

12 





2 

13 

14 

2 

- 

8 


1 

19 

5 

4 

11 

28 

3 







5 

14 

18 

5 

_ 






4 

7 

22 


_ 






2 

8 

20 


_ 






4 

4 

25 

2 







1 

4 

32 

2 


8 

- 

- 

15 

10 

4 

6 

26 






14 


— 

4 



_ 





13 

— 

5 

22 


_ 






4 

11 



_ 






1 

4 

14 








4 

A6 

20 

5 

1 

16 

1 

- 

12 

9 

5 

7 









3 

11 

21 


_ 




15 


3 

6 

24 


1 






3 

2 

14 


1 







7 

21 








2 

6 

19 

5 

- 

6 

- 

_ 

13 

8 

1 

11 

34 

2 

1 

9 







34 


_ 







5 

30 


_ 







9 

21 









12 





n 




1 

12 

26 

9, 

_ 







10 

37 

6 


2 


" 

445 

269 

95 

303 

719 

137 

10 

261 

13 

17 


1883 

1884 

1885 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


1904 

1905 

1906 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


103 

104 
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APPENDIX XXXIX. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Return showing Service of Men with under 25 Years’ Service who resigned voluntarily, for 
iht8 Thirty -one Years, 1883-1913, inclusive. 



Length of Service. 


Year. 


5 years 

10 years 

15 years 

20 years 

Total. 





and 

and 



years. 

under 10. 

under 15. 

under 20. 

upwards. 



30 

4 

1 

1 


_ 

35 

1884 

22 

5 

- 

“ 


1885 

10 

22 

4 

2 

I 

- 

- 

24 

1887 

1888 

10 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

15 

1889 ■ ... 

1890 ... — 1 

1891 

1892 

13 

16 

10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

19 

14 

4 

1893 

1894 

4 


1 

- 

- 

5 

1895 

1896 

5 

2 

2 

I 

1 

- 

6 

4 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

4 

8 

3 

11 

5 
2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

I 

15 

5 

18 

1901 

1902 

1903 

8 

10 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

I 

12 

14 

9 

1904 

1905 

1906 

6 

7 

3 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

9 

8 







12 

1907 


g 



_ 

9 

1908 

1909 

5 

3 

- 

1 


9 

14 

1910 



i 


_ 

15 

1911 





_ 

13 

1912 





_ 

13 

1913 







Total 

284 

88 

9 

6 

1 

388 
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. APPENDIX XL. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Return showing the Number of Applicants, and the Number of Candidates Registered for the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Force from the Year IS83 to 1913, inclusive ; the Number of 
Candidates accepted, the Number rejected as Medically Unfit, and the Number of Candi- 
datures LAPSED OR WITHDRAWN. 


Year. 

Number of Applicants. 

. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Accepted. 

Number 

Rejected 

as 

Medically 

Unfit. 

Lapsed. 

or 

Withdrawn. 

1SS3 


f 

1491 



62 

27 

60 

1SS4 



1S4' 1 



79 

33 


1885 

There is no record 

324 

Average Number 


90 

38 

196 

1886 

v available to show the J 

251 

per annum. 


S4 

32 

135 

1887 

) Number of Applicants 1 

233 

1883-1890 


61 

38 

134 

1888 

during this period. [ 

203 

inclusive, 221. 


76 

33 

94 

1889 



208 



78 

22 

108 

1890 

J 


219 _ 


L 

89 

29 

101 

1891 

365" 


185' 



77 

56 

52 

1892 

364 

I 

190 



68 

98 

24 

1893 

453 

Average Number | 

1 274 

Average Number 


62 

72 

140 

1894 

462 

per annum 4 

229 

per annum 


79 

80 

70 

1895 

409 

1891-1S9S 

199 

1891-1 SOS 


5S 

59 

82 

1896 

365 

inclusive 424. 

167 

inclusive, 236. 


48 

50 

69 

1897 

441 

( 

244 



60 

48 

136 

1898 

534 J 

L 

402 J 



88 

67 

247 

1899 

3751 

r 

3061 


81 

37 

188 

1900 

295 


166 



53 

32 


1901 

327 

Average Number 

175 

Average Number 


86 

64 

25 


327 

per annum 

167 

per annum 


64 

82 

21 

1903 

484 

1899-1906 

233 

1899-1906 


123 

101 

59 

1904 

483 

inclusive, 378. 

260 

inclusive, 220. 


73 

118 

69 

1905 

456 


278 



88 

34 

156 

1906 

281 

1 

128 



43 

20 

65 

1907 

218' 





39 



1908 

220 


94 



62 

29 

3 

1909 

260 

Average Number 

119 

Average Number 


82 

35 

2 



per annum 

126 

per annum 


85 

13 

28 



1907-1913 

111 

1907-1913 


60 



1912 

200 

inclusive, 247. 

107 



70 


29 

1913 

245 


*91 



49 

5 

5 

. Total_ . . 

8J.48 

6J.49 

2,217 

1,407 

2,493 


* 32 Candidates not yet called. 

- The Number on Register on IstMaroh, 1914, was 15 First Class and 15 Second Class .Candidates. 
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appendix xli. 

Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Return showing Average Age of Recruits joining Force during 5 tears ended 31st December, 

1913. 



APPENDIX XLII. 

Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Return showing length of Service of Men who Retired on Pension, during the 5 Years ended 
31st December, 1913. 


Year. 

Under 
25 Years 
(on 

Medical 

Certificate). 

25 

Years’ 

Service. 

28 

.. Years’ 
Service. 

29 

Years’ 

Service. 

30 Years’ 
Service and 
Upwards. 

Total. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


5 
7 
1 
2 

6 

23 

16 

9 

12 

13 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

6 

l 

12 

15 

35 

29 

20 

28 

43 


Total 

21 

73 

12 

10 

39 

155 
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APPENDIX XLIII. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Return showing Number of Men allocated to each Division. 


] Number of Men. 

Married. 

i Single. 

12 

18 

35 

42 

21 

28 

13 

15 

2 

9 

83 

112 

43 

22 

1 

88 

23 

36 

1 

1 

68 

147 

41 

42 

21 

79 

12 

28 

74 

149 

3 

30 

— 

28 

50 

— 

20 

27 

3 

6 

4 

33 

1 

15 

81 

139 

25 

20 

17 

21 

19 

17 

2 

12 

1 

8 

64 

78 

21 

39 

9 

16 

6 

19 

2 

14 

3 

12 

41 

100 

34 

10 

445 

735 


~ 


Barrack or Station. 


Kevin Street Barracks ... 

Chancery Lane Station ... 

, Newmarket Station 
Kilmainham Barrack and Station 
; Harbour Barrack 

Total “ A ” Division 

College Street Station and Barrack 
Castle Barrack ... 

Lad Lane Barrack and Station 
Clarendon Station 

Total “ B ” Division 

; Store Street Barrack and Station ... 

Fitzgibbon Street Barrack and Statioi 
, Clontarf Barrack and Station 

Total “ C” Division 

! Green Street Barrack 
Manor Street Barrack ... 

Bridewell Station 

Monntjoy Barrack and Station !” 
Parkgate Barraek and Station 
Chapelizod Barrack and Station 
Bessboro’ Barrack and Station 

Total “D ” Division 

Rathmines Barrack and Station ... 
Donnybrook Barrack and Station ... 
Irishtown Barrack and Station 
Terenure Barrack and Station 
Cmmlin Barraek 

Total “ E ” Division 

Kingstown Barrack and Station ... 
Dalkey Barrack and Station 
Blackrock Barrack and Station ].. 

Booterstown Barrack and Station .” 

KillV Grange Barrack and Station 

Total “ P ” Division 

Exchange Court Barrack 

| Gross Total ... 

Vacancies 


Troop. 

Reside at Kevin Street. 


Attached to Kilmainham* 


Attached to College Street. 
Resides at Castle. 


Attached to Bridewell 
do. 


Attached to Rathmines. 


APPENDIX XT T V 


Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


PbOHOTIONS 10 THE VAIIOOT RANKS DOTIES THE LAST 10 YeaES, 


and the Average Service at 


Year. 

Sergeant. 

Average 

Service. 

i Station - 
Sergeant. 

Average 1 
Service. 1 

Inspector. 

Average 

Service. 

Superin- 

tendent. 

Average 

Service. 

1813 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

Total 

Average ... 

24 

14 

6 

9 i 
18 | 
17 : 

17 : 

17 1 

19 ! 

6 j 

15-3 
14-5 
j 15-3 

13- 3 

14- 4 

14- 6 

15- 2 

14- 3 

15- 6 
14-8 

10 

12 

5 
4 

7 

2 i 

8 
4 

6 
4 

19- 3 

21- 5 

22- 2 
23-3 

21- 4 

22- 0 

20- 9 
22-3 
17-5 
17-3 

7 

7 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

25- 3 
24-9 
23-5 
31-7 

22- 3 : 

23- 0 i 

24- 3 1 
21-0 | 

26- 0 ) 
19-3 i 

i 1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

29-3 

31-0 

34-3 

33-8- 

29-3 

31-7 

147 ! 

— 

62 

- 

32 

— j 

9 

__ 

; 

14-7 

6-2 

20-8 

3-2 

24-1 j 

0-9 

31-6 
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APPENDIX XLVI. 


Statement put in by District-Inspector Moriarty. 

Q. 3759. 

In ray evidence before tlie Committee, I gave the average pay, beginning and maximum, of a Constable 
in England, Scotland and Wales. This was an average of the various Forces, taking one Constablo of each 
Force. The Chairman suggested that it would be interesting to have an average of the pay actually rocoivod 
by every Constable in England, Scotland and Wales. 

I have, therefore, taken the strength of each Force as given in tho last edition of the “ Handy Guido to- 
the Police Forces of the United Kingdom,” in August, 1913, and made an approximate ostimato of the number 
of Constables in each Force. 

I take all the Constables as at the beginning rate of pay, and all Constables os at tho maximum rate. 


The following is a Summary of the calculations : — 


— 

Approximate 
Number of 
Constables. 

Total 

Beginning 

Pay. 

Total 

Maximum 

Pay. 



s. d. 


58 England and Wales County Forces 

14,578 

362,822 10 

457,100 11 

31 Scotland County Forces 

1,737 

42,557 2 

56,005 1 

131 England and Wales City and Borough Forces 

34,292 

912,610 8 

1,260,547 6 

29 Scotland City and Borough Forces 

3,432 

90,187 8 

122,977 11 

249 Forces. Totals ... 

54,039 

1,408,178 4 

1,896,631 5 


8. d. 

Average Beginning Pay ... 26 0-7 

Average Maximum Pay ... 35 1-1 


C. C. H. MORIARTY, 
D.I., R.I.C., 
24th March, 1914, 


APPENDIX XLVII. 

City of Glasgow Police. 


[Statement put in by the Chief Constable of 

1. Number of Pensioners now on Pension List — 

Chief Constable 
Superintendents ... 

Lieutenants 

Inspectors ... ... 

Chief Detective Inspectors ... 

Detective Inspectors 
Sub -Inspector of Detectives 
Detectives ... ... 

Detective Constables ... 

Sergeants ... ... ’’’ 

Constables 
Park Rangers 

Total 

2. Number of Convicts under Police Supervision 

3. Chief Constable's Office Staff— 

Superintendent 
Inspector ... 

Sergeants ... " 

Constables 


Olasgow.) 


1 

6 

13 

26 

2 

8 

1 

6 

3 

44 

... 157 

3 

... 279 

... 144 


1 

2 

3 


Total 

4. Registrar's Office Staff— 

Lieutenant (Registrar) 

Sergeant 

Constable 



5. Rate for Police in Glasgow 
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6. Responsibilities of Chief Constable. 

The Glasgow Police Act, 1866. — Sections 83 to 87. 

“ Seotion 83. — It sliall be tlie duty of the Chief Constable, and of the Superintendents, Lieutenants, and 
Constables acting under or appointed by him, efficiently to execute the powers which are by this Act, or by any 
public Act, or by Common Law conferred upon them for the prevention, detection, and punishment of penal 
and police offences, or for the preservation of peace and good order within the City, and otherwise to carry 
into effect the objects and purposes of tills Act, so far as incumbent on them or required by the Corporation 
or the Magistrates’ Committee.” 

“ Section 84. — The Chief Constable shall be responsible to the Corporation, and shall be under their 
regulation with reference to such of the provisions of this Act as he is or shall be empowered to carry into 
effect, classed under the following heads of 1 Special Provisions — Fireworks and Gunpowder ’ ; 1 Sanitary 
Objects — Nuisances, Diseases, Lodging Houses, Food ’ ; and he shall be responsible to the Magistrates’ Com- 
mittee and be under their regulation with reference to all his other duties.” 

“ Section 86. — The Chief Constable, and the Superintendents, Lieutenants, and Constables acting under 
or appointed by him, shall, when sworn by the Magistrate, have the powers and privileges appertaining for 
the time being to any Constable by the Law of Scotland, as well as those conferred by this Act.” 

“ Section 86. — The Magistrates’ Committee may, from time to time, make Bye-laws for the guidance 
of the Chief Constable ; and the Chief Constable may, from time to time, with the concurrence of the Magistrates’ 
Committee, make Bye-laws for regulating the conduct and duties of the Superintendents, Lieutenants, Con- 
stables and other persons employed in any department which by this Act is placed under then regulation and 
control.” 

“ Section 87. — The Superintendents, Lieutenants, and Constables acting under or appointed by the 
Chief Constable shall obey his orders and directions, and shall give attendance at the Police Courts, and when 
required, at any meeting of the Corporation or of the Magistrates’ Committee, or of the Ordinary Committees, 
and shall afford aid and assistance to them and to the officers of the Corporation in carrying into execution 
any of the provisions of this Act.” 


7. Divisions — Area, Population and number of men in each — 


Division. 

Area 

(Acres). 

Estimated 

Population. 

Authorised 

Strength. 


638 

31,704 

295 


850 

73,185 



3,706 

233,724 

258 


956 

115,994 



668 




2,940 




3,429 

122,149 

165 

Maryhill ... 

2,027 

2,127 

105,095 

151 


1.484 

93,170 


Marine ... 

459 

1,200 


Headquarters 

— 

— 

ten 

Probationary Constables ... 

— 


I0O 

Total ... 

19,183 

1,032,000 

1,996 


3 D 
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APPENDIX XT-Vm. 


City Police Forces — Comparative Table. 






London 








District"'' 

Belfast. 

Total Force 

028 

1,900 

2,240 

19,332 

1,176 

1,268 

Population 

320,300 

1.032,000 

768,031 

7,393,900 


386,947 

Aoroago ... ... 

11,410 

10,183 

10,042 

447,027 

23,204 

14,937 

Rateable Valuation 

£2,032,590 

£7,307.072 

£4,783,340 

£56,091,028 

£1,519,022 

£1,558,780 



One (Thief (Tan.fehta 



One Chiof Commissioner, 


ZJZpsiJS: 



HUB 





stablo, £275 to £300, 
by biennial inoromou la 
Four^S^omtondonK 

Five Lioutonanla, £100 to 
£190 by bionnial in- 
Fifteen Inspectors, £120 
to £13A by bwnnial 

’TSisSffiS; 

by £16 per 

“SSBfS £207 U ta““m 

Soveuty-itooelnapectorE, 

Ouo Assistant Hoad Con- 
stable, £550 by £50 
per annum to £780. 

One Assistant Hoad Con. 
stablo, £500^ by^£25 

Two Chief Superin- 
tendents, £320lo £420. 

N,n £25o" P by 1 ' , ‘£lo'"per 

Thirteen Chiof Rectors, 

Fort^glri Inspoctnm, 

Ttw Awistot Cominis - 
Six Chief Constables, £000 

to £800. 

Thirty -one Superinten- 
dents, £340 by £20 per 
Thirty-two Chief Inspec- 
per annum to £281. 
One hundred and live Sub- 
Divisional Inspectors, 
£201 by £0 10s. per 

Four hundred and thirteon 

Divisional Inspectors, 
annum'to £182*' 

saasp*” 

Six Suporinlondents, £250 

£$20. ^ an "" n ' ° 
Twenty-one Inspectors, 
£1 20 by £6 per annum 

£125 to £300. 

Twontg-oight^Hoad Con. 
annum to £104. ' ^ 

each^Ruperintendont 

2,864 

See Appendix XL VII.) (7) 

1,849 

(See Table A, next page.) 

(See table B^next page.) 

To each*M*triet In- 
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TABLE A. 


London Metropolitan Police. 


AUTHORISED STRENGTH OF METROPOLITAN DIVISIONS ON 31st DECEMBER, 1912. 


Police Division. 


Acreage. 


Commissioner's Office 
A or Whitehall 
B or Chelsea 
C or St. James’s 
D or Marylebone 
E or Holborn 
F or Paddington 
G or Finsbury 
H or Whitechapel 
J or Hackney 
K or Bow ... 

L or Lambeth 
M or Southwark 
N or Islington 
P or Camberwell 
R or Greenwich 
S or HampBtead 
T or Hammersmith 

V or Wandsworth 
W or Clapham 
X or Kilburn . 

Y or Highgate 

Thames 
Not apportioned to 
Divisions. 

Totals 


Superin- 

tendents 


Inspectors. ! Sergeants 


1 


65 

194 

216 

4S1 

1,203 

2 

32 

76 

737 

847 

3,309 

1 

23 

95 

759 

878 



19 

58 

478 

656 



24 

Cl 

531 

617 



20 

75 

539 

635 


1 

19 

74 

574 

668 



23 

Cl 

573 

658 


1 

26 

62 

578 

667 



20 

124 

783 



1 

28 

102 

1,043 

1,234 



22 

65 

486 




21 

61 

493 

576 



28 

156 

998 

1,183 



20 

144 

838 

1,003 



'25 

151 

852 

1,029 


1 

21 

145 

853 

1,020 


1 

20 

132 

785 

938 


1 

27 

150 

1,017 



1 

28 

160 

1,088 




1 22 

166 

811 



1 

j 24 

150 

895 

1,070 


1 

12 

60 

170 



~ 

2 

21 

31 


447,627 

29 

571 

2,593 

16,128 

19,321 


TABLE B. 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE OF THE SEVERAL 
DIVISIONS OF THE D.M.P. DISTRICT. 


Divisions. 

Acres. 

A. 

1,801 

B. 

766 

C. 

3,048 

D. 

5,133 

E. 

7,198 

a 

6,318 

Total 

23,264 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE. 


(A) refers to evidence of the Head and other Constables of the Eoyal Irish Constabulary. 

(B) refers to evidence of the superior officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

(C) refers to evidence of other persons, except members of the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

(D) refers to evidence of the members of the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


A 

Acting Sergeant (see also “ Promotion ”) : (A) 3382, 
3949. (B) 162. 

demand for abolition of the rank : (A) 1665, 

2650-9, 3276-85, 3498, 3566-8, 3891. (B) 

4246. 

Agricultural Statistics, collection of by police : 

(A) 1985-7, 2831-2, 3340-2, 3660-9. (B) 

966-7, 3823, 4535. (C) 7090-1, 7102-8, 7176- 
7201. (D) 6350-1. 

Allowances (see also “Lodging,” “Charge,” “Sub- 
sistence,” &c.) : (A) 836, 2131. (B) 190-208, 
2349, 2360. (D) 6843, 6881-4. 

demand that they should be made pensionable : 

(A) 577-8, 662-9, 733-9, 827, 1287-9, 1387-90, 
1537-9, 1624, 2131, 2521, '2561-8, 2645, 
2717-21, 2744-8, 2851, 3004-7, 3507-9, 3591, 
3630-40, 3923-31. (B) 2389, 3179-83, 3784, 
4277-9. (D) 6884. 

Antrim, rents in : (A) 3330. 

wages in : (C) 7234-7. 

Armagh, prices in : (B) 3094-9. 

wages in : (C) 7237. 

Arms, carrying of, by R.I.C. (see “ Military 
Character”). 

Arms and Straw Allowance : (A) 2580-1. (B) 3172. 

Assistant Clerks to County Inspectors : (B) 296. 


B 

Bahinrobe, pensioners in : (A) 2144-50. 

Ballybunion, prices in : (A) 2005. 

rent in : (A) 1973. 

Barrack accommodation, deduction for: (A) 761-4, 
1320, 1525, 1602, 1699, 1972, 2666, 2730, 
2816, 2851-3, 3065, 3312-24, 3563, 3876-9, 
4028. (B) 137, 143-6, 3156-7, 3821-3. 

(C) 4866-74. (D) 5970-6, 6810-2. 

Barrack Master : (B) 359, 5105-23, 5368. 

Barrack Servant (see also “Cleaning of Barrack”): 

(A) 563-7, 1262, 2584-92, 4028, 4031-2. 

(B) 3804, 4303-5. 

Belfast, Commissioner of: (B) 84-5, 230-2, 4420-4, 
4517, 4686, 5365-6, 5392-4. 

cost of living in: (A) 1112-4, 2185, 3214-30. 

(B) 2222-4, 2236-44, 2285-6, 4696-4701. 

(C) 2448-63, 2490. 

details of police system in : (A) 1116-61, 1202, 

2188. (B) 2203, 2222, 2230-7, 2309-65, 4300, 
4709-34. 


employment of police pensioners in : (A) 1054-7, 

2188-91, 3289-91. (B) 2203-4, 2228-9, 2372 
2398-2402. 

force in: (A) 1116-7, 1182-8, 2174-85. (B) 

27, 60, 94-8, 2201-2, 2213-22, 2293, 2364-5, 
4382-3, 4709-10. 

force compared with that of other cities : (A) 

2173-88. (B) 2222, 2321-3, 4297, 4714 

(C) 4937-46. 

nature of police work in: (A) 1067, 1154-6 

2188, 3291, 3712-6. (B) 2222, 2230-2, 

2256-60, 2323, 2376-8, 4118, 4236, 4297 
4717-21. 

pricesin: (A) 1097-1101, 3216-30. (B) 2249-54 

(0) 2448-63. 

promotion in: (A) 3236-40. (B) 2420, 2427 

recruiting in : (A) 3237-44. (B) 2206-10, 2263 

2306-9. 

rents in: (A) 1062-70, 2162-4, 3216, 3221-5. 

(B) 2210, 2384-7, 4692-6. (C) 2463, 2479 

resignations in : (A) 3272-6. 

S.P.C.C. in : (A) 1161-3. (B) 2203, 4728-34. 

special allowances in: (A) 1177. (B) 218-229 

2379-82, 4686, 4690, 4702-5. 


Belfast, special treatment asked for : (A) 1114, 1175- 
80, 2556, 3214, 3230-4, 3573-7. (B) 2378, 
2388-94, 4297-4302, 4677, 4702-5, 5365. 

standard of living in : (B) 4706-9. 

wages in : (A) 1057-60, 1087-92. (B) 2225-30, 

2248-9, 4685. (C) 2464-77. 

Bicycles, use of by policemen ( see also “ Cyoling 
Allowance”): (A) 840, 1625-9, 2819-24, 

4190-9. (B) 889-90, 1738-44, 4368-9. (C) 

4829-37, 7094. 

Boot Allowance : (A) 686, 1400, 2060, 2582, 2667, 
2730, 3334, 3521-2, 3590-1, 3879-81, 3959. 
(B) 944, 3807, 4279. (C) 4875-82. (D) 6549- 
54, 6715. 

Bray, force in : (B) 4547. 

prices in : (A) 723-6. 

rents in : (A) 760-1. (B) 4451. 

British Police Forces (see also “Pay III. (iv.)”), 
allowances and deductions : (C) 4832-7, 4866-93, 
4957-82, 5698-5713. 

conditions of service: (A) 1195-1200, 2806-14. 

(B) 2222, 2319-23, 4231. (C) 4809-46, 4931- 
5102, 5634-7, 5677-98, 5716-5853. 

pay : (A) 1025-39, 1216-21, 2173-87. (B) 3750-9, 

4229-31. (C) 4847-65, 4947-51, 5071-4, 

5084-6, 5580-6607. 

pension provisions: (C) 4891-4901, 4964-70, 

4981-2, 5057-62, 5698. 

promotion in: (C) 4926-30, 5074-7, 5083, 5637- 

77. (D) 6666-7. 

strength, constitution, administration, etc., of : 

(A) 1094, 1182-8, 2180-1. (B) 2222, 3767-60. 

(C) 4792-4826, 4942, 4951-6, 4983-5, 5050-5, 
5634. (D) 6947. 


c 

Cadets : (B) 5408-18. 

Candidates : (see “ Recruits ”). 

Carlow, detachments sent from : (A) 3684. 
Castlepollard, cost of living in : (A) 1635-49. 

Cavan, duties in : (B) 5239-58. 

force in : (B) 5387-8. 

pensioners in : (C) 2954-9. 

prices and rents in: (A) 523-39, 596-7. (B) 

4582-4, 6213-9. (C) 2870-2920. 

Bchools in : (A) 574-613. (B) 5234-5. 

standard of living in : (C) 2951-2. 

wages in: (A) 542-5, 583-95. (B) 4606, 5220. 

(C) 2921-8. 

Celbridge, housing in : (A) 3646-9, 3675. 

pensioners in : (A) 3718. 

prices in : (A) 3672-3, 3692. 

wages in : (A) 3640-6, 3692-9. 

Census (see also “ Horse Census,” “ Extra Duties ”) ; 

(A) 2831-2, 3342. (B) 387-9. 

Charge Allowance (see also “Constable”): (A) 766- 
74, 1695-9. (B) 152, 962, 966. 

Children Act, 1908 ; duties of police under : (A) 
1159-63, 1291-2. (B) 395-8, 2260-2, 4530-5, 
4723-34. (C) 6810-1. (D) 6344-6. 

Children of policemen (see also “ Education,” 
“Widows and Orphans”); difficulty in. 
finding employment for : (A) 575-6, 1627. 

compulsion to lodge out when over age : (A) 

1386-7, 1525-30, 2580, 2736-9, 3013-22, 
3065-9, 3324-6, 3421, 3531, 3954-9, 3972-7. 

(B) 4294. 

transfer expenses over 16 years of age : (A) 

3326-8, 3602-5, 3977. 

Clare, cost of living in : (A) 3872. (B) 1756-73, 3726. 
— — duties in : (A) 3873. 

employment of pensioners in : (A) 3883-6. 

(B) 1848-61. 

promotion in : (B) 992, 1827. 

— — rents in : (A) 3861-3. 
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Clare, wages in : (B) 907. 

Clare morris, wages in : (A) 1525. 

•Cleaning of Barracks ( sec also “ Barrack Servant ”) : 

(A) 1073, 1261-2, 2667-8, 2851, 3061-3, 3312- 
24, 3557-63, 3591-2. (B) 945, 2234-5, 3156-9, 
3796-3802, 4281-92. (D) 5976-86. 

•Clerk at Commandant’s Office : (A) 3008-12. 

Clerks to County Inspectors: (A) 1300, 1407-23, 
3404, 3936-47. (B) 299, 310, 1840-3, 2421-6, 
4267-9. 

Cloglioen, prices in : (B) 3084-6. 

wages in : (B) 3104. 

Clotli Inspection (see “Depot”). 

Compensation to polico for malicious injuries : (A) 
3522-31. (B) 4103-4, 4221-9, 4678. (C) 

5063-4. 

Connaught, decline of recruiting in : (A) 1560-4. (B) 
4043-50. 

duties in : (A) 3073-0. (B) 4106-0. 

no employment for policemen's sons or pen- 
sioners in: (A) 1527, 1530-40, 2722-7. (B) 
4113. 

number of head constables and district in- 
spectors in : (A) 1667A-1568. 

— prices in : (A) 1622-4. (B) 5191. 

wages in : (A) 1524. 

Constable, R.LC. ( see also “ Pay II. (a) and IV.” and 
“Promotion”): (B) 911-3, 1795-1804, 

2213-21. 

history of pay : (A) 2825, 3249. (B) 120-9, 137, 

162, 1774-84. 


not entitled to Charge Allowance : (A) 766-74, 

1695-9, 1990-4, 2131, 2828, 3328, 3882-3. 
(B) 902. 

•Constabulary Porco Fund, Benefit Branch: (A) 1290, 
1400, 1713. 

Reward Branch : (B) 211-7, 1001. 

Cork, duty in : (A) 2552-5, 2599-2609. 

education in : (A) 2551-2. 

pensioners in : (A) 2570-5. (B) 3193-7. 

' prices in : (A) 2560, 2846-9. (B) 3081-4, 3093. 

recruiting in : (B) 3131-52. 

rents in : (A) 2560. (B) 3084, 3119-24, 4451. 

stations in East Riding : (A) 2833. 

wages in : (B) 3106-19. 

Cost of living ( see “ Pay III. (i.) ”). 

County Inspectors : (B) 4606-10, 5306. 

allowances of : (B) 5266-5306. 

history of pay : (B) 4420, 5262. 

number of : (A) 2833. (B) 84-91, 4418, 5394-5. 

Cycling Allowance ( see also “ Bicycles ”) : (A) 2659- 
63, 2732-6, 3650-60, 3959-67, 4143-9. (B) 

194-8, 971-2, 2263-6. 


Donegal, promotion in: (B) 988-92. 

rents in : (A) 4019-20. (B) 932-3. 

strength of force and number of stations in 

(A) 4026. (B) 924-32. 

wages in : (B) 909. 

Weights and Measures, arrangements in : (B) 

997-9. 

Dublin, pensioners in : (D) 6486-91, 6637-8. 

police tax : (D) 6168-93, 6947-70. 

prices in: (A) 2678-86. (C) 6716-56. 

rents in: (A) 2674-7. (C) 5493-7, 7205-33, 

7271-2. (D) 6464-8, 6611-33, 6692. 

wages in: (B) 3744-5. (C) 7254-7. (D) 6468-72, 

6693-6710. 

Dublin Metropolitan Police ( see also " Pay ”). 

Chief Superintendent: (D) 6981-92. 

Commissioners of : (D) 6906-20. 

cost of : (D) 6102-93, 6947-70. 

detective force : (D) 5929-30, 5958-9, 6816-36, 

G878-81, 6892, 6895-9, 7010-27. 

Police Courts: (D) 5984-5, 6102-20, 6158-64, 

6951-8, 6972-9. 

salary of Accountant : (D) 7071. 

strength, constitution, allocation, etc. : (D) 

5854-5959, 6228-6329, 6361-6400, 6422, 

6501-10, 6922-47, 6992-7010. 

Duty, hours of : 

in the country : (A) 1567, 3507, 3675, 3873. 

(B) 383, 1728-49, 4536-8, 4584, 4663-7. 

(C) 4827-8, 4937-9. 

in cities: (A) 1119-51, 2185-8, 2552-5, 2803, 

3491. (B) 2230-2, 2309-17. (D) 6220-33. 


Education, position of police regarding : (A) 573-4, 
610-3, 1462-4, 1506-7, 1901-7, 2142, 2540, 
3064, 3921-3, 4130-2. (B) 914-6, 4508-14, 

4598-4602, 5234-5, 5306. (D) 6687-91. 
Enniskillen, polico establishment in : (A) 1266-84. 
rent in : (A) 1285. 

work of S.P.C.C. : (A) 1292. , v „ 

Explosives Act, duties of police under: (A) <81-3. 

(B) 963-4. 

Ex-soldiers, recruiting of : (B) 452-8, 2209-10, 4321-3. 

(D) 6378-82, 7077-9. 

Extra Duties (see also “ Census,” “ Poot and Mouth 
Disease,” “Weights and Measures,” “Agricul- 
tural Statistics,” etc.) : (A) 1156-75, 3340-2, 
• 4132, 4174. (B) 387, 2360, 4348, 4426-8. (C) 
491.4-22. , „ , 

Extra Forces (see “ Royal Irish Constabulary and 
“ Moieties ”). 


Debt, policemen in : (A) 546-9, 825, 2687-8, 4153. (B) 
890, 1750-6, 2222-4, 2374, 3838-42, 4217-21. 

(C) 6068. (D) 6804-0. 

Department of Agriculture, services of police to : 
(C) 7084-7108. 

Depot (see also “ Recruits,” “ Head Constable 

accommodation at : (A) 2666, 4163-6. (B) 4748. 

doth inspection at : (A) 3009. (B) 5106-16, 

5119-20, 6426-8. 

cost of living at : (A) 2633-41, 2074-86. 

memorial from : (A) 1023. 

Detachments: (A) 1395-8, 1460, 1988-90, 3507, 
3680-9, 4021-6. (B) 386, 479, 2263-7, 4095-8, 
4107-10, 4235, 4413, 5399-5407. 

District Inspectors (see also “ Pay,” “ Projnotwn )■ 

allowances of: (B) 4445-7, 4689-98, 4766-7, 

4781-7. 

generally: (A) 1541-3, 1567-00. (B) 1801, 4428, 

4447, 4696-4701, 5219-35, 5313, 5380-7. 
(C) 6078-82. 

history of pay: (B) 130, 4418-20. 

number of : (B) 75-81, 178-9, 4418, 5396-8. 

proposal that they Bhould be appointed ex- 
clusively from lower ranks : (A) 603, 6/ o, 
1402-4, 1541, 1938, 2736, 3401. (B) 2436-7, 
4246. „ ti T) If * „V 

Disturbed areas (see also “ Extra Forces, B® liast 

(A) 1541, 2607, 2729-30, 3873. (B) 1747-9, 
1832, 2203, 3190, 4095-8, 4110-8, 4246, 4254, 
4743. 

Donegal, declino of recruiting in: (B) 863. 

detachments sent from : (A) 4021-6. 

pensioners in : (B) 972-84. 

prices in : (B) 936-46. 


Food and Drugs Acts, duties <:f police under: (A) 
1428-58, 3342, 3977-96. (B) 398, 3807 -21, 4111-3, 
4293-4. (C) 4920. 

Foot and Mouth Disease, police duties in connection 
with : (C) 7087-98. „ 

Forage Allowance : (B) 4457-9, 4548-7-, 4o89-93, 
5274-92, 5367-8. 

Fuel and Light Allowances : (A) 558-60, ,886*8, ,774, 
1073-5, 1255-Go, 1390, 1400, 1699, 2060-2, 2ol0- 
21 2730, 2817-9, 2854, 2989-92, 3328-30, 3550-6, 
4142-3. (B) 1757, 4113, 4279-80. (C) 5047-9. 


Galway, duty in : (B) 4105-6. 

labourers’ wages in : (A) 852-o. 

pensioners in : (A) 2724-7. 

prices in : (A) 801-6, 2714-6. 

rents in : (A) 2707. 

Grant to Head Constables oil promotion (see 
“ Promotion ”). 


Head Constables (see also “ Pay,” ’ Promotion ). 

generally : (A) 2982-95. (B) 4279. 

history of pay: (A) 1023, 1040-50, 1543-57, 

2552, 2981. (B) 120-1, 162. 

memorial from Depot : (A) 1023. 

number of : (B) 63-74, 178, 180. 

Head Constable Major: (A) 3007-8. (B) 494 a-500, 

Horse^Census : (A) 1292-7, 3342. (B) 4428. 
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Kerry, detachments from : (A) 1990. 

pensioners in : (A) 2576. 

prices in : (A) 2005-18. 

Kildare, detachments from : (A) 3G84. 

prices in : (A) 3672. 

wages in : (C) 6758. 

Kilkenny, duty in : (A) 3491, 3998-4000. 

force in (A) 3505-6, 3607, 3997. 

prices in : (A) 3441-51, 3486. 

promotion in : (A) 3498-3507. 

Kilrush, force in : (A) 3865. 

housing in : (A) 3874. 

pensioners in : (A) 3885. 

prices in : (A) 3859-60. 


Newmarket, prices in : (B) 3090-2. 

Newry, duty in : (A) 2803. 

pensioners in : (A) 2811-2, 2826. 

prices and rents in : (A) 2759, 2763-5. (B) 4584. 

— wages in : (A) 2765-80. (C) 7237. 
Newtownhamilton, prices in : (B) 3086. 

wages in : (B) 3104. 

Newtownstewart, prices in : (A) 2526. 


0 

Office Allowance : (B) 5266-73, 5304-6. 


P 


L 

Leave: (A) 1318, 1591-4, 1597, 1700-6, 1910, 2188, 
2782-3, 2S01-2, 2814-6, 3285-9, 3464, 3476, 
3649-50. (B) 379, 890, S93, 1738-45, 2355-9, 

3778-81, 4040-3, 4295-7, 4539-43, 5247. (D) 

6097-6101, 6637, 6639-41. 

Leinster, prices in : (A) 1370-81. 

wages in : (A) 1372-3. 

Listowel, escort of prisoners from : (A) 1973-82. 
Lodgers, keeping of, by policemen (see “ Trade ” and 
“Pay ” IIL (vii.) ). 

Lodging Allowance ( see also “ Allowances ”) — 

(n) of County and District Inspectors, R.I.C. : 

(B) 4445-53, 4650, 4686-91, 4775, 5191, 
5268-9. 

(b) of married head and other constables, R.I.C. : 

(A) 676, 760, 1320, 1383-6, 1525, 1602, 
1693-4, 2060, 2507, 2580, 2645, 2668-71, 
2730, 2790, 2851, 3065, 3330, 3519, 3563. 
3590, 3631-40, 3879, 3954, 4019-20, 4151-2, 

(B) 144-5, 152, 245-6, 890, 948-56, 2382-4, 
2443-4, 3792-6, 3802, 4113. 

(c) of D.M.P. : (D) 5995-6, 6332, 7060-6. 
Londonderry, duty in: (B) 4235, 4297. 

extra force in city : (B) 27, 60, 94. 

prices in : (B) 4580-1. 

rents in : (B) 934-5. 

special allowances in city : (B) 218-29, 2384. 

Lurgan, wages in : (A) 2780. (C) 7237. 


Macroom, duty in : (B) 4663-7. 

prices in : (B) 3086-90, 4627-9. 

recruiting in : (B) 3131. 

strength in : (B) 4668-9. 

wages in : (B) 3104. 

Manorhamilton, cost of living in : (A) 3578. 

force in : (A) 3570-1. 

Marching money: (A) 2663-6, 3521, 4150-1, 4201-5. 
(B) 194-8, 969-70. 

Marriage in breach of regulations, penalties for : (A) 
775-7, 835-6, 1290-1, 1972-3, 1982-5, 2666, 
2791-2, 2856, 3346, 3519, 3700-5. (B) 362-76, 
2407, 4269-77. 

Mayo, cost of living in : (A) 2134-42. (B) 3726, 4068, 
4071. 

housing in : (B) 4050-8, 4113. 

recruiting in : (B) 4064-8. 

Medical attendance on policemen : (B) 238-41, 1752-5, 
3782-4, 4084-5, 4231, 4602-6, 5224-32. (D) 6460, 
6633-6. 

Merit Pay ( see under “Pay,” V.). 

Military character of R.I.C. : (B) 4235, 4325-35, 4414. 
Moieties for extra police : (B) 49, 61, 74, 106, 187-8. 
Money, decline in purchasing power of: (A) 721, 
3546-8, 4128. (D) 6406. 

Motor cars, use of by police officers : (B ) 4459, 4548-66, 
4593, 4640, 4698-9, 4739-48, 5291-2. 

Mounted Force: (B) 325, 480-6, 4377-80, 4558, 
4739-40, 5144-8, 5158-9, 5163-86. (D) 6549-54. 
Munster, pensioners in : (A) 691-4. 

prices in : (A) 625-37. 

rents in : (A) 638-51. 


N 

National Health Insurance : (B) 3781-2, 5230-2 

(C) 4963-4, 5683, 7267. (D) 6328-9. 

Nenagh, cost of living in : (B) 1407. 

pensioners in : (B) 1507-8. 

rents in : (B) 1488-90. 

wages in : (B) 1475-7, 1490-1. 


Pawnbrokers’ Fees: (D) 6103-6, 6958-70, 6980-1. 

Pay:— 

1. Insufficiency of present pay (see also 

“ Debt ”) : (A) 550, 651-4, 806, 818-9, 1318, 
1460-4, 1564-5, 1583 a -4, 1914, 1936, 2137-8, 
2506-7, 2550-1, 2643, 2710, 2782-90, 2850-1, 
2976-81, 3227-8, 3244, 3303-11, 3377, 
3452-64, 3479-81, 3866-70, 4027-8, 4174. 
(B) 878, 888-90, 1474-5, 1494-7, 1750-6, 
1784, 2222-4, 2243-7, 2373, 3166-72, 3724-5, 
4068-70, 4217, 4625-38, 4763-7, 6193-4, 
5219, 5262, 5306. (D) 6463, 6622-37, 6655, 
6686-93. 

— ■ — II. (a) Improvements now asked for by R.I.C. 
(see also “ Belfast ”) — 
generally: (B) 995, 1498, 1504-5, 4231-5. 
constables : (A) 721, 836, 838-40, 1316, 1585, 
1624, 1972, 2032, 2506, 2642, 2758, 2825, 
2846, 3244-5, 3546, 3590, 4018-9. 
sergeants : (A) 623, 1216, 1364, 2166, 2710, 2727, 
2732, 3057, 3063-4, 3377-9. 
head constables : (A) 520, 1023, 1175-7, 1522, 
1557-60, 1567, 2550-2, 2981-2. (B) 4279. 
district inspectors : (B) 4514-7. 
county inspectors : (B) 4515-7, 4587-8, 5313. 

(b) Improvements now asked for by D.M.P. — 

Superintendents : (D) 6330-2, 6359, 6837-8. 

chief inspector: (D) 6839-43. 

inspectors : (D) 6406, 6843. 

station sergeants : (D) 6438. 

sergeants : (D) 6549, 6873. 

detective officers : (D) 6873. 

constables : (D) 6655, 6873. 

III. Grounds on which increases are asked — 

(i.) Higher cost of living ( see also “ Prices,” 
“ Rents,” “ Money ”) : (A) 520-41, 579-82, 
625-51, 723-9, 801, 1075, 1203, 1230-44, 
1370-81, 1585-91, 1885-1906, 2714, 2758, 
2846-9, 3214, 3437-51, 4128, 4138-41, 4174. 
(B) 919-23, 1756-73, 2375, 3725-31, 4068-70, 
4216-7; 4502-8, 4611-3, 5262-5. (C) 2870- 

2920, 2934-50. (D) 6400-18, 6438-57, 6555- 
72, 6709-80. 

(ii.) Higher standard of living : (A) 582, 708, 
1203, 1246, 1250, 2758, 4174. (B) 1475, 1499 
3731-9,4050, 4313-20, 4606, 4638-40, 4700-9, 
5199-5207, 5307-13. (C) 2951-2, 7129-31, 

7260-6. 


xmreasea aumes ana responsibilities : 
(A) 710-2, 780-3, 1156-75, 1651, 2803, 2831-5, 
3340-2, 3482-4, 4174. (B) 4104-6, 4235, 

4351-3, 4530-5, 4721-3. (D) 6343, 6472-9, 

6842-67. 

(iv.) Comparison with other Forces ( see also 
“ British Police Forces ”) : (A) 740-58, 778 
780, 825-7, 1114, 1151-4, 1216-21, 1914-32’ 
2105, 2173-88, 2642, 2668-70, 2695, 2800 
2803, 2806-14, 2831-2, 3249-64, 3285, 3493-8' 
4174. (B) 1809-21, 3750-60, 4098-410l’ 

4216-7, 4221-31, 4235, 4410-2, 4428-31. 
4459-90, 4615-8, 5314-6. (C) 5003-5, 7085-90. 

(D) 6356-9, 6406, 6472-81, 6493-8, 6573-99 
6662-7, 6783-4, 6878, 6892. 

(v.) Comparison with other employments (see 
olso_ Wages”): (A) 583-601, 656, 778. 
1335-50, 1609-11, 1&51-4, 1910-4, 2193-5 
2671-4, 2792-9, 3264-72, 3395-8, 3406-9’ 
3465-6, 3606-6, 3700-9, 4174. (B) 878-88* 

900, 917-9, 1475-85, 1501-3, 1795, 1805-9’ 
3179, 3761-2, 4490-4502, 4685, 4734-7, 5317’ 
(D) 6468-72, 6658, 6693-6715. 
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Pay — continued. 

(vi.) alleged risks, unpopularity, etc., of police- 
men in Ireland (see also “ Pensioners ”) 

(A) 676, 688-06, 1540, 2002, 4134, 4205-0. 

(B) 1495, 2203, 4085-8, 4098-4103, 4113, 
4235, 4410-4. (C) 2889-92, 5065-7, 5614-6. 
(D) 6617-22. 

(vii.) Inability to supplement pay from other 
sources ( see also “Trade”): (A) 655, 1602. 
(B) 893-9. 

IV , Maximum pay demanded at earlier service, 

and shorter periods of increment : (A) 739, 
1320, 1400, 1624, 1998-2002, 2506, 2667, 
2851, 3063, 3276, 3563, 3590, 3935-6, 4030, 
4151. (B) 995, 2278-9, 3770-1, 4640-7, 

4767-9, 5193. (D) 6406, 6892, 7059-60. 

V. Good Service and Merit Pay : (A) 833-4, 

1323, 1996-2002, 2051, 2131, 2521, 2666-7, 
2732, 2856, 3311-2, 3377-9, 3590, 4030, 
4199-4201. (B) 992-5, 2278-84, 3173-9, 

377U-8, 4279, 5339-43. (D) 7066-71. 
Pensioners, alleged hardships, unpopularity, etc., of : 

(A) 669-75, 691-6, 1054-7, 1539-40, 1947-53, 
2083-2104, 2144-50, 2530-4, 2568-79, 2721-7, 
2811-2, 3289-91, 3390-4, 3509-17, 3883-6. 

(B) 976-84, 1492-4, 1844-61, 3193-7, 3824-7, 

4113. (C) 2889-93, 2954-9. (D) 6486-91, 

6637-8. 

occupations of : (A) 1057, 2188-91, 3718, 4152-3. 

(B) 972-6, 1500-9, 1856-8, 2372, 2398-2402, 
4342-4. (C) 4899-4906, 5614-6. (D) 6073-84. 
Pensions, amount of charge for : (B) 107, 168-9. 

conditions of : (A) 1050-3, 1546. (B) 148, 164-6, 

344, 352-9. (D) 6070-3, 7028-30. 

effect of Act of 1908 as to : (A) 3336, 3932-3, 

4188-90. (B) 344-5, 359, 870, 984-5. 

more favourable terms suggested (see also 

“Allowances”): (A) 577-8, 658-69, 1387- 
90, 1400-2, 1537-9, 1597, 2091-6, 2521-3, 
2717, 2727, 3022-7, 3064-5, 3336-9, 3591, 
3630, 4134-8. (B) 345-52, 3784-92, 4277, 

4650-60, 4770-4. (D) 6332-42, 6406, 6486, 
6554-5, 6676, 6884-92, 7028-44. 

Portadown, prices in : (A) 2762-3. 

Prices (see also names of towns and “ Pay,” III. (i.) ): 

(A) 523-8, 625-37, 723-9, 790, 801-6, 819-25, 
1060-2, 1097-1111, 1234-44, 1370-81, 1632, 
1885-97, 1954-6, 2005-18, 2638, 2678-86, 
2759-65, 2969-74, 3216-30, 3437-51, 3671-5. 

(B) 935-47,1756-73,2249-54,2286,3081-3103, 

3725-31, 4070-95, 4216-7, 4681-4. (C) 

2448-63, 2481-90, 2870-2920, 2934-50, 5431- 
92, 5501-22, 5608-13, 6716-56, 7115-29, 
7258-66. (D) 6438-57, 6555-72, 6692-3. 

Promotion— D.M.P. : (D) 6085-96, 6406, 6472, 6590, 
6600-10, 6666-76, 6893, 6899. 

R.I.C. — inequality in conditions of : (A) 765, 

1300, 1407, 1665, 3498, 3569. (B) 292-5, 
988-92, 2268-70, 3186, 3190-1, 4116, 4254. 

proportion of constables promoted : (A) 

3410-6, 3423. (B) 170-7, 4229. 

constable to acting sergeant : (A) 765, 

1360, 1597-1602, 1665-81, 1938-46, 2051- 
60, 2521, 2826, 3029-43, 3342, 3404, 
3410-6, 3498-3507, 3563-9, 3596-3601, 
3677, 3889-96, 3950-3, 4028-30. (B) 290-4, 
296, 300-5, 337-43, 985, 1825-43, 2210-2, 
2420-35, 3186-91, 3828-37, 4114-5, 

4249-69. 

sergeant to head constable : (A) 1300-7, 

1405-23, 2521, 3403, 3936-49, 4028. (B) 
299, 310-2, 4267. 

head constable to district inspector .- (A) 

1402-4, 2579-80, 2981-2, 3043-5, 3401-3. 
(B) 313-25, 2439-41, 3184-5, 4246, 4501, 
4593-8, 4647-50, 4767. 

Protection Posts : (B) 956-9, 4294, 4305. 

a 

Queen’s Co., detachments fi-om : (A) 3684. 

prices in : (B) 3726. 

promotion in : (B) 3778. 

recruits in : (B) 3746. 

wages in : (B) 3740-2. 

Queen’s Jubilee Fund: (A) 562-3, 678-83, 1711, 3061. 
(B) 4607. 

Quiet Districts : (A) 1460, 1706, 1988-90, 2521, 3679- 
89, 4123-4. (B) 928, 1472, 1728-46, 2267, 

3190, 4095-8, 4116-7, 4254, 4335. 


R 

Rathdrum, prices in : (B ) 3093. 

Records, awarding of : (A) 2828-31, 3342, 3405, 
3946-9. (B) 4217, 4267. 

Recruits: (B) 412-66, 4237-46, 4310-24. (D) 6202-20, 
6378,-82. 

causes of difficulty in obtaining : (A) 721, 

1286-7, 1561-4, 1933-6, 2153, 3392, 3400-1, 
3493-8, 3580. (B) 275-7, 865-71, 890, 1791-4, 
2263, 3148-53, 4050, 4246. (C) 4846. (D) 

6614-22. 

number and quality of: (A) 655, 1286, 1560, 

1656-65, 2690-3, 2856-8, 3342-6, 3492, 3592, 
3896-3904, 4163. (B) 261-5, 420-1, 438-9, 
863-4, 872-3, 1488, 1784-91, 2206-10, 2274-7, 
2306-9, 3130-48, 3746-50, 4043-50, 4245-6, 
4614-5. (D) 6009-32, 6226-7, 6234-41, 6784, 
7073-5. 

Rents (see also under names of towns) : (A) 529-35, 
638-51, 1062-70, 1075-7, 1230-4, 1586-91, 
2060-83, 2790, 3330, 3588, 3631. (B) 932-5, 
3119-24, 3792-6, 4050-8, 4076-8, 4088-91, 
4113, 4447-51, 4692-6, 5268. (C) 2463, 2479, 
2880-93, 5493-9, 7138-54, 7205-33, 7240-54. 
(D) 6043-8, 6464-8, 6511-33. 

Resignations : (A) 2695-6, 3272-6, 3592-6, 4101. (B) 
278-89, 873-7, 1810-21, 2200-6, 2402-19, 
3153-4, 4308-11. (C) 5019-20. (D) 5998- 

6007, 7076. 

Retirement, suggestions for compulsory : (A) 764, 
1298, 1667, 2002-4, 2595-7, 3285. (B) 1860- 
71, 2271-2, 3791-2. (D) 6885. 

Riding Master: (B) 5151-86, 5369-73. 

Roscrea, wages in : (A) 1328-30. 

Royal Irish Constabulary, constitution of : — 

(1) Free Force : (B) 8-42, 4386-91. 

(2) Reserve : (A) 2612-5. (B) 23, 44-51, 467-79. 

(3) Extra Forces: (B) 23, 57, 210, 2293, 
4390-1. 

(4) Revenue Force : (B) 52-6, 402, 4386, 

4394-5. 

cost of: (B) 4424. 

organisation of : (A) 3606-7. (B) 4353-67, 4381- 

4415, 5260-1, 6344-64, 5419-24. 

strength of (see also “Belfast”): (A) 3606-9. 

(B) 14-100, 181-3, 924-5, 2293, 4392-4410. 

Rural districts, cost of living in : (A) 1988-90, 3071, 
3671-5, 4128. (B) 2285-6, 3125, 4072. 

nature of duties in : (A) 1567, 3034, 4132. 


s 

Separation Allowance : (A) 1400, 1533-7, 2854, 3328. 
(B) 960. 

Sergeants (see also “Pay,” “Promotion,” “Weights 
and Measures ")— generally : (A) 2727, 2989- 
98, 3061, 3073-6, 3377. (B) 1728-44, 1803. 

history of pay : (B) 120-1, 162. 

number of: (A) 3504-5. (B) 185-6, 2213-21, 

4329-36. 

Servants’ Allowance : (B) 4453-8, 4552-3, 5193, 

5223-4, 5273, 5293-9, 5377-80. 

Skibbereen, rents in : (A) 639-40. 

Sligo, prices in : (A) 1585-7. 

promotion in : (A) 1597-1602. 

rents in : (A) 1586-7. (B) 5196. (C) 7274-5. 

wages in : (A) 1525, 1587-91. 

Standard of comfort (see “ Pay,” III. (ii.) ). 

Stationery Allowance : (B) 4459, 5299-5303. 

Stations, number of : (A) 2833-4, 3485-6, 3606-7, 
3997. (B) 110-1, 185, 189, 928-31, 4365-7, 
4400-5. 

number of men in : (B) 925, 2234, 2329, 3160, 

4335. 

Strabane, prices in : (A) 1885. (B) 2255, 2280. 

recruiting in : (A) 1933-6. 

schools in : (A) 1902-3. 

wages in : (A) 1897-1900. 

Subsistence Allowance : (A) 774-5, 836-8, 1251-4, 
1323, 1390-9, 1537, 1699-1700, 1973-82, 
1985-7, 2131-4, 2592-3, 2659, 2730-2, 2827-8, 
2854, 3069-71, 3519-21, 3549 a-50, 3592, 
3967-9, 4021-2, 4156. (B) 193, 948, 966, 

3804-7, 4107-10, 4294. 

Substitute, payment for : (A) 1700-9, 2854-6, 3328, 
3592. (B) 379-80, 925-6. 

Superior officers, proportion of, to men : (B) 178, 186, 
325. (D) 6419-25, 6496-8. 
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Tinahely, increase of prices in : (A) 728-9. 

Tipperary, improved standard of living in : (B) 1475. 
Trade, policemen and their wives debarred from 
engaging in ( see also “Pay,” III. (vii.)): 
(A) 655, 1195-1201, 1714-9, 1920-9, 2806-14, 
3267-72, 3421-2, 3465-79, 4128-30. (B) 

893-9, 1486-8, 3843-6, 4372-6. (C) 4907-12. 
(D) 6158, 6641-8, 6710-5. 

Transfer, rules as to : (A) 3231-6. (B) 377, 2303-5. 

expenses of : (B) 377. 

Trim, cost of living in : (A) 4138-42. 

education in : (A) 4130-2. 

pensioners in : (A) 4152-3. 

— — recruiting in : (A) 4163. 

Troop ( see “ Mounted Force ”). 

Tyrone, cost and standard of living in : (A) 1885-1903, 
1954-6. 

- — pensioners in : (A) 1947-53. 


U 

Ulster, duty in : (A) 2803, 2831-5. (B) 4103, 4677. 

leave in : (A) 2801. 

recruiting in : (A) 2792-6, 3342-3. 

rents in : (A) 2790, 3330. 

Uniform Allowance: (A) 3334-6. (B) 1774, 5166-8. 
(D) 6352-4. 


V 

Veterinary Surgeon: (B) 359, 5124-50. 


w 

Wages (see also names of towns and “ British Police 
Forces”): (A) 542-5, 698-708, 730-3, 842-53, 
1057-61, 1081-92, 1246-50, 2765-80. (B) 

902-9, 1475, 1490-1, 2225-30, 2248-9, 3104- 
19, 3740-5, 4058-63, 4685, 5220. (C) 2464-77, 
2921-8, 6432-4, 5523-5607, 6757-62, 7110-5, 
7234-57. (D) 6468-72, 6693-6710. 

Waterford, force at Lady Lane Station : (A) 2063-71. 

housing in: (A) 2072-83, 3365-76. (C) 5499. 

pensioners in: (A) 2083, 2576-8, 3391-2. 

wages and prices in : (A) 2032-49, 3357-64. 

Weights and Measures Acts, duties and remuneration 
of police under: (A) 1400, 1423-8, 1453-60, 
2989-3004, 3992-3. (B) 398, 403-7, 996-1006, 
1495, 2214-5, 4345-8, 4428, 4686-9. (C) 4920. 
(D) 6347-8. 

Westmeath, promotion in : (A) 1665-7. 

Westport, cost of living in : (B) 4068, 4071-9. 

force in : (B ) 4040. 

Tent in : (B) 4076-8, 4088-91, 4113. 

wages in : (B) 4058-63. 

Wexford, prices in : (A) 1367. 

rents in : (A) 1367 -8. 

Wicklow, wages in : (A) 730-3. 

Widows and orphans, provision for — 

(a) of Head and other constables, R.I.C. : (A) 

676-85, 834-5, 1204-6, 1289-90, 1400, 1541, 
1710-3, 2732, 3022-8, 3073, 3339-40, 3417-8, 
3517-9, 3591, 3969-71, 4030. (B) 345. 

(C) 5021. 

( b ) of County and District Inspectors, R.I.C. r 

(B) 4417, 4517-29, 4584-7, 4653-60, 4677-81, 
5196, 5317-35, 5373. 

(c) of D.M.P. : (D) 6073, 7044-58. 

Wireless Telegraphy Act, duties of police under : 
(A) 1157-9. 
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